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PREFACE. 



Thk volume now presented to the Public comprises the History of the Huguenots during 
the Sixteenth Century, (published in 1829,) and the continuation of the same subject to 
1838, which appeared within the last year. The whole has been carefully revised, with 
considerable additions. 

Yet although no pains have been spared to render this Publication complete, it is obvious 
that its very nature excluded minute detail on incidents not connected with the general 
history. Many episodes concerning the biography of eminent Huguenots might have 
been interwoven, but for the limits which the Author had laid down for his undertaking. 

| His views are amply explained in the original Preface, (which is reprinted,) and in the 
following passages which introduced his last work. 

" The vicissitudes which befell the French Protestants, during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, embrace a series of most affecting incidents, which have tended to 
produce important political results ; and in addition to the innate interest of the oc- 
currences, a connected narrative has an additional claim on attention, from the almost 
general silence of French authors. Before the Revolution of 1789, a succinct history of 

j the Huguenots would assuredly have been branded as libellous, and the few works composed 
in reference thereto were either printed clandestinely, or in foreign countries. 

*' With respect to the violence and persecutions of 1815, the difficulty experienced by the 
Author in procuring exact information proves the want of a general detail, and renders the 

! present publication more necessary, the events of that terrible period being known to very 

| few persons. Even among well informed Frenchmen, there are many whose knowledge 

I of the troubles of Nismes is limited to a few striking incidents. 

" In composing the accounts of that comparatively recent time, the Author has been 

, favoured with the acquaintance and correspondence of several inhabitants of Nismes— both 
Catholic and Protestant — some of them victims of what has been often represented as the 
effect of political reaction. He has also enjoyed the inappreciable advantage of submitting 
his statement to individuals, qualified by their official experience to correct any erroneous 
assertions. 

M Conscious of an honest endeavour to relate the truth impartially, unbiassed by national 
or religious prejudice, the Author is nevertheless aware that his unceremonious strictures 
upon certain functionaries will insure him the animadversions of a powerful party. The 
interesting narrative of the events of Nismes in 1830, by the pastor Frossard, although 
composed with studied moderation, has been disdainfully treated as a libel— the present 
volume therefore can hardly escape censure. The most careful investigations may have 
{ left the Author in some instances under a wrong impression : but if errors exist in con- 
sequence, they are unintentional. Amenable to the tribunal of criticism, he will respect 
its verdict ; and if any admirer of those principles, which desolated the south of France in 
1815, will indicate mis-statements, and assist in establishing the facts, his suggestions 
shall be cheerfully attended to, in the event of a future edition." 

No attempt at refutation has come to the Author's knowledge, and he has consequently 
no justification to present on behalf of the latter period of his history. But with respect to 
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the sixteenth century, he feels bound to offer some explanation, in reply to a charge of 
" eareless examination of authorities," advanced in the British Critic for July, 1829. 

Tlirec particular instances are indicated by the reviewer. The first relates to the- 
apocryphal character of Davila's account of the Legate Morosini's connivance, when 
Henry III. proposed to murder the Cardinal of Guise; which the critic observes M has 
been adopted without giving a hint that his story is naught" To this assertion the Author 
invites the reviewer's attention to the volume on which he was passing judgment, and 
he will find a note containing the reasons why Davila's version was preferred to that of 
Maimbourg. 

The second article in the indictment is, " That the author has either mistaken or mis- 
represented the authority on which he relied," in narrating the minor circumstances that 
immediately followed the battle of Jarnac. The critic's susceptibility is wounded by 
its appearing in these pages that the Duke of Anjou slept at Jarnac, in the same house 
where Conde had lodged the preceding night— and in addition, that the victor's bearing 
was indecorous and cruel ; while it appears that, according to Davila, the duke entrb la 
mpfJejrima sera delta giomata vittorinsa in Giarnacco, without stating where he slept; and 
with respect to his demeanour, non permesse il due a che a' radaere di lui fosse usato schemo. 
To this the author cannot advance a direct plea of not guilty ; because, unfortunately, the 
reference to Davila appears alone in the copy. The fact in itself is so trivial, that it may 
appeal* pedantic to adduce a list of authorities. IX' Thou, lib. 45, sect. 4, is more laconic 
than Davila: — " Andinus victor Jarnacum venit ; % leaving it doubtful whether he reposed 
there or not : but that author describes the duke as j veniiiter exultant, and afterwards 
alludes to the current report quasi ipsius jussu interfectus esset. The Author is however 
of opinion that, having Brantome constantly before him, his statement was borrowed from 
the facetious Abbe, and that he inadvertently omitted to place his name in the margin. 
Brantome is well known to have considered a warrior's death one of the themes most 
worthy of contemplation ; and being a well-placed contemporary, his account is worth 
perusal. It is as follows : — " Pour tourner a Monsieur le Prince, estant mort, Monsieur 
n"en fut nullement marry, mais tres joyeux ; car il avoit opinion qu'il luy en eust fait 
faire de mesme : car d'ennemy a grand ennemy il n'y a que se garder. Monsieur le voulut 
voir apros la battaille achevee ; et son corps fut charge sur une vicille asnesse qui se trouva 
la apropos, plus par derision que pour autre 6ujet, et fut porte ainsi, bras et jambes pen- 
dantes, a Jarnac, en une salle basse sous celle de Monsieur et sa chambre, ou le dit prince 
le jour avant avoit loge. Quel changement ! comme a Courtras le roy de Navarre logea 
en la chambre de Monsieur de Joyeuse, oh il avoit couch6 le soir auparavant, et Pautre 
c>*ioit estendu mort dessous. Si on leur eust dit a tous tels revers de fortune, ils ne l'cusscnt 
pas cru. Le dit prince demeura asscz en spectacle a tous ceux du camp qui le voulurent 
allcr voir."— Vie de M. le Prince de Condi. 

The third instance adduced by the critic arose from an error in copying; for in this 
instance, the missing reference existed in the original MS., and the omission was discovered 
before the criticism was published. The reviewer observes (p. 189) that, " unless the author 
has relied on other authorities than De Thou and Brantome, (and he has not cited any 
other,) he has fallen into very great inaccuracies in his transcription." In the statement 
thus commented upn, the Author had consulted also Le Discours du Roi Henri HI. a un per- 
sonnage dhonneur, &c. (Miron.) This piece is preserved in the Memoires dEtat de Villeroy ; 
and mentions large pictures, in which Its executions de la Saint Bart/ielemi,/aites d Pair* 
et autres lieux, Hoient peintes au v{f, et les figures representees apres le tutturel, &c. 

The other strictures have been received with due deference, and if all the defects have 
not disappeared, it is less from a refractory feeling, than from the impossibility to re-write 
a long work. 

The author cannot refrain from expressing his acknowledgments to several friends 
for their assistance in the latter portion of the history. He is particularly indebted to the 
Pastors Juillerat and Monod, for the details respecting Paul Rabaud and his sons: through 
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their kindness, he has had the benefit of Madame Rabaut-Pomier's recollections ; and some 
interesting facts have been supplied by Madame Juillerat, who received her religious in- 
struction from Rabaut St. Etienne. 

The Reverend Charles Cook of Nismes has also rendered the Author very valuable 
assistance, by making inquiries concerning 1815, of M. Cavalier, at that time Procureur- 
General, and subsequently Mayor of Nismes. His official character gave him great facility 
for being well acquainted with the events of that time ; and he kept a regular journal, 
writing by night, at great peril of his life, the facts of each day, in the hope that some of 
the criminals might be brought to justice. But unsupported as he was by the authorities, 
with the gens-d'arraes abetting the assassins, he could do nothing. Two individuals, who 
I successively filled his post, applied to M. Cavalier for a copy of his journal, but neither made 
any use of it. M. Cavalier's generous defence of the persecuted Protestants is the more 
praiseworthy, as he is a Roman Catholic, and had two brothers priests at the time. His 
testimony in favour of Lauze de Peret's statement justifies the frequent reference to that 
work in these pages ; and his readiness to communicate the rich stores of his memory 
gives him a lasting claim on the author's gratitude. 

Parti, January, 1840. 



EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 

In the vast range of subjects for the pen of the historian, one of the most interesting 
presents itself in the violent disputes which have from time to time occurred among the 
public teachers of religion. Their conflicting opinions have produced effects of such mag- 
nitude, that centuries have rolled away while they were still in ope ation. The partisans 
I of opposite systems have considered it their duty to condemn, often to misrepresent each 
' other ; strong efforts have been made to call the public fcelitigs into action, and a difference 
which ought to have been settled in a cloister or a consistory has generally ended in the 
desolation of a kingdom. The more, therefore, we enlarge the sphere of our information 
> upon this important subject, we shall be the more inclined to cultivate that enlightened 
humanity which inculcates indulgent sentiments towards every creed : such at least will be 
the consequence with all reflecting minds. 

The work now submitted to the public is one, which in its progress offered endless op- 
portunities for polemical discussion ; but for the writer to have availed himself of them 
would have been at once imprudent and unwise. While recording the wild rage of religious 
I persecution, and the frightful excesses of religious zeal, he has abstained from partiality 
I and controversy: his duty has been to narrate the truth without becoming the accuser or 
; the champion of either of the contending parties, whose disputes no good mind can reflect 
upon without wishing they should be set at rest for ever. 

The Author has in no case been tempted by prejudice or party feeling to give a colouring 
to facts which the truth would not warrant : he has laid them before the reader with that 
attention to accuracy which can alone give value to history, and the want of which can 
never be compensated by any charms of eloquence, or flights of imagination. Unhappily 
there is enough in the history of religious factions to excite the reader's indignation 
without any effort to that purpose on the part of the writer. In contemplating these events, 
i we must make due allowance for the barbarous period when they occurred ; congratulate 
I ourselves that we live in an era of religious liberty ; and rejoice in the progress of those 
principles which give assurance, that the altar of the God of mercy will never again be 
reddened by the brand of the bigot, nor stained with the blood of the martyr. 
The period which occupies these volumes has engaged the attention of many writers. 

I 
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The sixteenth century is justly styled the Age qf Persecution : individual experience was at 
that time very eventful ; and contemporaries, in their private memoirs, have left abun- 
dant materials for examination and inquiry. The century that followed was the Age qf 
Controversy. Numerous works upon ecclesiastical history then made their appearance ; and 
the auto-biographies of the preceding times beheld a progeny of histories of particular 
events, persons, and parties. 

But those histories were written in a controversial spirit ; and it is therefore presumable 
that an account, divested of all theological discussion, would be both useful and interesting. 

The object of this work is to give a clear detail of the circumstances connected with 
the troubles generally called the religious tears of France. Those events are interwoven 
with our own history, and are frequently referred to in the present day. Among the many 
works which relate to the Huguenots, there is scarcely one that com prises the whole in a 
connected narrative ; and not one, in the English language at least, that is exclusively 
historical. 

The facts prove (and, therefore, the assertion is not partial) that the church of Rome both 
instigated and promoted the persecutions of the Huguenots. If we compare the preaching 
of the Reformation in England with its introduction into France, we cannot fail to observe, 
that though the circumstances of those kingdoms were widely different the consequences 
were the same ; similar in character, though differing in degree. The priests were un- 
willing to resign their authority, and persecutions arose in both countries ; but, happily, 
the struggle which our forefathers had to maintain was shortened by the difference be- 
tween Henry VIII. and the Pope, and the circumstances which sprang out of that quarrel. 
Had so powerful a stimulus operated on the sovereigns of France, the Vatican could not 
have had such influence on their decisions ; and the troubles of that country would have been 
settled without difficulty, at any rate without the delay of half a century. 

Paris, March, 1829. 
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A 

HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Containing an Oat line of the early Hiatory of the Reformation ; 
Account of the Paulicians. Vnndoi.. Ullards, H.u»itc«. &c. 

An almost general consent has fixed upon the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century as the era of 
the Reformation ; of the establishment of the Pro- 
testant religion : but its origin is of a far more 
ancient date ; although the invention of printing, 
which took place about fifty years previous to that 
period, enabled Luther and Calvin to triumph over 
obstacles which had paralysed the energies of 
Wickliffe, and brought Husa and Jerome of Prague 
to the stake. 

So early as the year 660, an inhabitant of Mana- 
nalis, near Samosata, named Conatantine, having 
obtained a copy of the New Testament, devoted 
himself to the study of it, as the rule of his faith. 
The society which he formed took the name of 
Faulicians, from the circumstance of their endea- 
vouring closely to imitate Saint Paul : they went 
to far as to assume the names of the apostle's com- 
panions ; and as a similar practice had been 
adopted by the Manichteans in the third century, 
that epithet was applied to them, and they were 
soon doomed to experience the persecutions with 
which that sect had been visited. The Paulicians, 
however, condemned the opinions of the Moni- 
chaans, and the application of the term was con- 
sidered an act of injustice. 

Their form of worship was very simple, and the 
unceremonious manner with which they freed 
themselves from relics, images, and saint worship, 
bears a great resemblance to the Reformation 
preached by Knox. As novelty captivates the 
multitude, it is not surprising that Conatantine, 
who assumed the name of Sylvanus, beheld an in- 
crease of his followers. He pursued his aposto- 
lical career for twenty-seven years, when he fell a 
victim to persecution. The most cruel decrees 
were issued against him and his flock ; and one 
Simeon was sent from Constantinople, armed with 
every power to reclaim the wanderers and punish 
their leader. The unfortunate Conatantine was 
i placed in front of his disciples, who were com- 
i mantled by Simeon to murder their spiritual 
' teacher, as the price of their own pardon : but, 
, with the exception of an individual named Justus, 

they all refused to perpetrate so foul a crime. 
I One circumstance, however, renders this perse- 
cution very remarkable : Simeon, whose commis- 
sion was to destroy or bring back the Paulicians, 
himself adopted their opinions, and after putting 
j their leader to death, became a martyr for their 



cause. They endured persecutions during a pe- 
riod of one hundred and fifty years, but were 
roused to revolt in 845. Carbeas was their leader ; 
his father had been impaled by the Catholic inqui- 
sitors, and a desire to be avenged of that circum- 
stance might urge him on, as well as the wrongs of 
his fellow worshippers. Being joined by five thou- 
sand of his brethren, he renounced all connexion 
with Rome ; and sought and obtained the protec- 
tion of the Saracens. The city of Tephrice, in 
Armenia, then became the head-quarters of the 
Paulicians, and a war was maintained against the 
Eastern emperors till 880. Their society, without 
a leader, remained scattered among the mountains 
till 970, when John Zimisces conducted a number 
of them to Thrace, whither some Paulicians had 
emigrated during the persecution in the seventh 
century. They were joined by numbers of the 
Bulgarians ; established themselves in Macedonia, 
Epirus, Croatia, and Dalmatia ; and in course of 
time spread into Ilaly and France.* 

Gregory VII. was elevated to the papal throne 
in 1073 : he is well known in history as Pope 
Hildebrand, and a more audacious, proud, and 
fiery priest, was never elected to that office. Un- 
der such a pontificate, it can be readily imagined 
that the disciples of St. Paul would meet with that 
sort of treatment most likely to prevent the pub- 
lication of their opinions ; their existence, therefore, 
as a society was kept secret, and we hear no more 
of the Paulicians. But Gregory 's conduct towards 
the emperor Henry IV., and the insolence of his 
decrees, raised such a storm against him, that he 
was forced to flee from Rome, and died at Salerno. f 
The avarice and despotism of the priests, the cor- 
ruptness of their manners, and the grossness of the 
superstitions which were rapidly increasing with 
every succeeding council, all combined to prepare 
the minds of many for embracing a purer form of 
worship, whenever it should be held out for their 
adoption. 

The clergy were so much detested by all clnsses 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, that, 
according to an unquestionable authority, it was 
common, in condemning an action, to say, " I 
would rather be a priest than have done it."J 

An attempt to enforce the law of celibacy on 
the clergy, was the means of keeping alive this 
germ of the Reformation. Not long before Gre- 
gory's death, several ecclesiastics of Milan refused 
to put away their wives. They withdrew from the 

• See Arpenmx, No. I. 

t 24th May. 1085. Dsyle. »rt. Orrgory Vlt. and Turretin. 
Uitt. Eccltt. 

t 1). Vaissette, Hat. At Langutdoc. vol. ill. p. 139. 
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communion of Rome, and held assemblies in a 
place called Patara. Their numbers increased very 
considerably, and they formed that society known 
by the several names of the Vaudois, "Waldenses, 
and Albigenscs. The fact of Peter Valdo, a rich 
citizen of Lyons, devoting his time and property to 
comforting the poor, and circulating the Scriptures, 
has caused an idea that he was their founder; hut 
erroneously, for he flourished in 1 170, and the term 
Vaudia occurs in a book written in the year 1100.* 
The epithet Manicha?ans was also applied to them 
by their enemies, hut without a shadow of reason, 
for their confession of faith, which is given by 
Lampe in his Church History, is pure protestant- 
ism, and would have obtained" the approbation of 
Calvin or Beza. That their morals were good, we 
have the testimony of an anonymous writer, re- 
ported by Gretzer, a Jesuit, who laments that the 
clergy should give such examples of pride, avarice, 
incontinence, anger, envy and drunkenness, be- 
cause it makes them (the Vaudois) place more 
faith in their heresiarchs, who give them good ex- 
amples of humility, chastity, sobriety, peace, bro- 
therly loTe, and other virtues. f 

Popery, uniform in its hatred of every attempt 
to restore Christianity to its original simplicity, 
was not backward in hurling its thunders at these 
unoffending people. The third council of Lateran 
was held in 1179, under Alexander III.: the 
twenty-seventh canon of that council calls upon 
all princes to wage war against them, and promises 
indulgence to those who obey the call, while a se- 
vere curse is threatened against " whoever shall 
give any of them shelter, protect them on his es- 
tates, or have any commerce with them." The 
persecution which followed tended only to increase 
their zeal, and their dispersion caused a great dis- 
semination of their doctrines ; their opinions spread 
over Langucdoc and Provence, and the Pyrenees 
at last became the limits of the reformed church. 

In the year 1198, Lothaire, son of the Count of 
Signia, was elected Pope, and took the title of In- 
nocent III. Matthew Paris says of him. that he 
was the proudest and most ambitious of all mortals, 
and the history of his pontificate verifies the asser- 
tion. He gave orders for conferences to be held 
in the canton of AIM and other parts inhabited by 
these heretics, with a view to lead them back to 
orthodoxy : but finding persuasions ineffectual, he 
sent two legates in 1204, to reduce them by vio- 
lence and terror. Raymond VI., Count of Tou- 
louse, felt indignant at a foreign power setting up 
a tribunal in his dominions. The sufferings of his 
grandfather during the crusades had destroyed in 
him that blind and infatuated obedience to the see 
of Rome which had induced the companion of 
Godfrey of Bouillon to gather barren laurels on the 
Syrian shore. He therefore paid no attention to 
the general call, and was so far from joining in the 
persecution, that he afforded an asylum to the suf- 
ferers. Nothing more was wanting for his denun- 
ciation as a heretic : and from that time, the church 
waited only for a favourable opportunity of wreak- 
ing her vengeance upon him, for his boldness in 
daring to hesitate when she required his aid, and 
for his impiety in showing compassion to those 
whom she had doomed to misery. 

The Count of Toulouse was still desirous of 
avoiding a rupture with the holy see, and took 

• Appendix. No. II. 

♦ Lampe. Hist Eeeltt. p. 246-249. 



skilful measures of moderation, to heal the differ- 
ences which had been made known. But Peter 
Castelnau, who was the pope's chief legate at the 
time, conducted himself- in such a manner as to 
prevent auy kind of reconciliation ; he was proud, 
inflexible, and averse to every concession. He 
threatened Raymond in his own dominions ; and 
required him to proscribe his own subjects. The 
count, disgunted with his behaviour, and indignant 
at his demands, sent him away : as he was return- 
ing to Rome, he was assassinated, and Innocent, 
resolved to avenge his legate's death on Raymond, 
put his estates under an interdict.* The clergy, 
docile instruments of the pontifical power, called 
on the King of France to assist the church. Philip 
Augustus, ou his side, was well pleased at having 
an opportunity of confiscating the domains of the 
Count of Toulouse : he raised four thousand men 
at arms, whom he sent into Lauifuedoc, and au- 
thorised the preaching of a crusade in his king- 
dom. 

The approach of more than fifty thousand cru- 
saders, who were in arms, and ready to destroy 
every one of his subjects, alarmed Raymond : he 
endeavoured to allay the storm which was ready to 
burst over him, by telling the legate, that he was 
willing to make a public penance. He appeared 
in his shirt at the door of a church, and made a 
solemn abjuration of his errors. The legate passed 
his stole over his neck, and drew him to the altar, 
where he promised entire obedience to the court 
of Rome, and was relieved from his excommunica- 
tion, on his engaging to fight against his own sub- 
jects. The crusaders then ravaged Languedor, 
and put ever)- thing to fire and sword. At Bezicrcs 
alone thirty thousand persons are said to have been 
killed by the crusaders, under Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester; and seven thousand persons who had 
taken refuge in the churches, were not allowed the 
benefit of the sanctuary, respected for every crime 
at this period, but were cruelly put to the sword.f 

Wherever the Vaudois were seized, they were 
burnt alive ; and many were murdered who had 
fled to England and Germany. It is difficult to 
describe the horrors of this continued massacre ; 
the fanaticism of an ignorant soldiery was worked 
upon, to make them think they were acting in a 
meritorious manner ; but what language can be 
strong enough to characterise the horrible councils 
of Rome — of that church which arrogates to itself 
the attribute of infallibility, and which not only 
excited this persecution, but canonised two mon- 
sters, who were the most active in the work of 
murder and devastation 1 They were Dominick 
Gusman, and Francis d' Assise, who each of them 
founded an order of monks called after their re- 
spective names. The Dominicans have zealously 
imitated their founder, and we find that the office* 
of the Inquisition have almost always been filled 
by them. " I can never admit," says Pasquier in 
a letter to the President Brulart, " that the material 
arms of Montfort would have overcome the Al- 
bigenses, without the holy exhortations and preach- 
ings of St. Dominic, who was with him throughout 
the expedition. "X 

• 15th Jan. 1208. Flcurv. I!i$t. Kcclet. liv. 76. Du Hail- 
Inn. //(>{. de France, It v. \0, 11. 510. Pierro de Vaulx da- 
nay, Hist, dm Alb geoit. Dan Vuisaette, Hut. de Langwxtoe, 
vol. iii. j>. 15X 

f la July 1209. Flcury. HuL Eccltl. liv. 76. De Thou, 
liv. 6. 

t (Emms. vol. 11. p. 266. 
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While Langued<.c was being laid waste, Ray- 
mond went to tind the ponlifi'at Rome, and en- 
treated him to put an end to the work of destruc- 
tion. The pope sent orders to the legate to sus- 
pend hostilities, but his commands obtained no 
attention. Raymond then became indignant, and 
hastened to join the ranks of the Albigeuses, in- 
voking the support of the Emperor Otho, then suf- 
fering papal excommunication. That emperor 
paid no attention to his prayer, but Peter II. of 
Arragon, his kinsman, came with au army to his 
assistance.* At the siege of Toulouse in 1218, 
Simon Montfort, the barbarous chief of the cru- 
saders, was killed, by which event Raymond was 
enabled to recover most of his estates. But it was 
not till six years afterwards that the pope could be 
induced to "restore the title to the family ; for he 
bad made the cruel Montfort Count of Toulouse, 
during Raymond's excommunication. The latter 
part of the thirteenth century was occupied with 
the struggles between the Guelph and Ghibeline 
factions, which, added to another crusade in the 
East, left the Vaudois in comparative obscurity, 
and their persecution abated. 

John Wicklitfe, an Englishman, was the next 
who entered the lists for the cause of the Reforma- 
tion. Hts first attacks were directed in 13ti0, 
against the abuses of the mendicant friars ; he 
afterwards preached against the errors of popery 
in ireneral. He earnestly recommended the study 
of the Scriptures, and translated the Bible into 
English. The powerful protection which he re- 
ceived from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
alone preserved him from the severe punishment 
which the enraged monks would have inflicted on 
him. He died at Lutterworth, on the 31st of 
December, 13M7 ; thirty years after, by order of the 
council of Constance, his body was dug up from 
the grave, burned, and the ashes thrown into a 
neighbouring stream. His followers were called 
Lollards or Wickliffites, and they very soon began 
to experience persecution. Lord Cobham, who 
had professed their doctrines, was hung up by a 
chain round his waist, and was burned or rather 
roasted to death. About the same time, John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague were bunied alive for 
the same opinions I Huss had obtained a safe con- 
duct from the emperor, before he would answer 
the summons to appear ; but the council of Con- 
stance refused to recognise it, declaring, ** that 
faith need not be kept with hcretics."t 

Although it in not clear that any of the Vaudois 
were able to establish themselves in England; it 
can hardly be doubted, that a considerable portion 
of Wickliffe'g heresy was acquired when he was 
sent by Edward III. on different missions to the 
popes of Rome and Avignon, for at that time, the 
church had two infallible heads. At that period, 
the unfortunate Vaudois were burned whenever 
they were taken ; and their opinions having bceu 
once described, his acute intellect was thenceforth 
occupied in inquiring whether they were not right, 
and if the church herself waa not wallowing in 
heresy. A great many of the Vaudois took re- 
fuge in Bohemia, and different parts of Germany ; 
and when WickJiffe's preaching and writings 



* Peter of Arragon was killed at the siege of Muret in 1213. 
FVury. Hist. Eccle: liv. 77. Da Haitian, liv. 10. 

♦ Jnhn Hum «ufl«red l»h July. 1415. Jerome of Prague. 
30u» May. 1416. Lord Cobham in 1418. 



were made known, they rallied, and resumed 
existence as a reformed church. 

A war ensued, which lasted thirteen years. The 
Hussites were headed by JohnZisca, who led them 
to repeated victories, which, we must confess, were 
accompanied at times with cruelty and fanaticism.* 
He ditd in 14'J4, and was succeeded by Procopius, 
who was equally serviceable to them. By a well- 
timed concessiou respecting the use of the cup by 
the laity in the Sacrameut of the Lord's Supper, 
the church of Rome regained its authority ovei a 
considerable number of the Hussites. The rest re- 
mained firm, and in the succeeding age were among 
the first to join the followers of Martin Luther. 

There were still some Vaudois in France in the 
reign of Louis XII., and those of Cabrieres and 
Mcriudole sent deputies to plead their cause before 
that king : they obtained an audience, in spile of 
the opposition of the clergy. Having declared 
that they received and adopted the Scriptures, the 
Apostles' Creed, the Decalogue, and the Sacra- 
ments, but that they did not believe in the pope, 
nor iu his doctrines, the king sent persons to in- 
quire on the spot if their assertions were true. 
The commissioners, on their rf turn, reported, " that 
in those parts, baptism was administered ; the 
articles of faith, and the ten commandments were 
taught ; the Sabbath was solemnly observed ; and 
the word of God expounded : and that as to the 
fornicatious and poisonings of which they were 
accused, there was no instance of it to be found." 
The king, on hearing this, declared. M these people 
are much better than myself, and all the rest of my 
Catholic subjects. "f 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
chair of Saint Peter was filled by three popes in 
succession, (for the pontificate of Pius III. lasted 
ouly twenty-six days,) whose characters, though 
widely different, eo'utributed to discredit the holy 
see, and to ensure success to the preachers of a 
reformation. Rodcric Borgia, who assumed the 
title of Alexander VI., is so well known in history, 
that his very name inspires horror ; he died in 
1503. Julian de Rovero, or Julius II. after pro- 
curing his election by presents and promises, filled 
Europe with wars and factions. To such a de- 
gree did he annoy Louis XII., King of France, 
that although styled the eldest son of the church, 
he resolved on attempting to destroy the papacy. £ 
So undisguised was this pope's passion for arms, 
that when Michael Angelo, who was employed iu 
making a statue of him, asked if he would not like 
to have a book placed in his hand, lie answered, 
" Rather a sword, for I should know better how to 
make use of it."§ 

Julius II. died in February, 1513, and was suc- 
ceeded by the Cardinal John de Medicis, who took 
the name of Leo X. ;|j a man insatiate of luxury 

• Lmfant, Uiit. de la Ouerre de* Hnttile* et du Concite de 

t Lamps', girt. J ftcftt p. 91. 

% Louu XII. tad a medal struck with thl* inscription : 
"Perdam Hal t/limit women."— Turretin. Hut. Kcrlrs. 

§ Armand S notes. Portrait* HMoriquet det Pape*. 

| Guicciardiui. Paulas Joviu*. and Fro Paolo Sarpi hare 
each dencribed the character of this pope ; and they all differ 
in their account of his ruling passion, liuicciardini represents 
him as influenced bv political craft; Paulus Jovhis declares 
pride and vanity to have operated on his resolutions ; and Fra 
Paolo describes hira as a voluptuary, pasaiouatcly fond of 
pageantry, and willing at all times to sacrifice the interests of 
the church, in order to gratify his own desires. It is possible 
that all three characters may be true, if hi* life be i 
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and splendour : when ho wan naked, in what style 
he would be treated ; he answered, " As a great 
prince." Highly gifted by nature, he became the 
chief ornament of bis own court, and the acting 
statesman of his own cabinet. He was a great 
patron of letters, and thus promoted the mean* 
of attuckiug superstition ;• he was a great friend 
to the artB, and was by that means led into ex- 
pencos, which brought about the memorable sale 
of indulgences for the replenishment of his trea- 
sury. The Dominican monks, who were commis- 
sioned to sell them, abused their trust, and defeated 
its very object ; instead of announcing them as 
pardons proper for the remission of penance en- 
joined by the church, they preached them as 
celestial favours, which by themselves abolished 
the most enormous crimes ; and at the sugges- 
tion of Cardinal Pucci, the power of the indul- 
gences was extended even to the dead, whose 
souls were released from purgatory directly after 
the money was paid.f 

The people of Germany received these pardon- 
mongers in a manner very different from the inha- 
bitants of Italy, Fra/ice, and Spaiu ; they had 
suffered too much from the quarrels between the 
emperors and popes, to entertain much veneration 
for the Roman hierarchy. Besides, every one who 
was sufficiently qualified by education, occupied 
himself with the discussions which had followed 
the preaching and the persecution of the Hussites ; 
and but little was requisite to excite a violent feel- 
ing against the indulgences. 

Among the preachers who exerted themselves to 
display the folly of the indulgences, and the pro- 
! faneness of the Dominican monks, the most con- 
spicuous was Martin Luther, a young theologian 
of Wittenberg in Saxony: his bold philippics 
struck them into absolute discredit. Had the 
Dominicans been withdrawn from Germany, the 
discussion would have been forgotten, and Luther's 
name would have been scarcely known ; but the 
loss of what had been reckoned upon as sure profit 
made the Dominicans outrageous, and abuse was 
directed against the preacher by all who had ex- 
pected to share in the spoil. Having once excited 
the hatred of the Dominicans, and rendered him- 
self obnoxious to the Vatican, Luther could easily 
perceive that his only chance of safety was in a 
complete victory, in a thorough reform. He was 
well acquainted with the state of Rome under 
Alexander VI.; he knew to what extent every 
kind of vice was encouraged by the example of the 
superior clergy ; and he boldly attacked the pa- 
pacy with all the force of his satire and his indig- 
nation. 

Leo X. receiving the homage of men of science, 
and beholding the great improvements which his 
fostering care had produced in the fine arts, at first 
would hardly condescend to notice the audacity of 
this monk, whose object was to overturn his go- 
vernment ; to free modern Eurojie from rites more 
superstitious than those of Paganism ; aud, in a 
word, to restore Christianity to Christendom. 
But when the pontiff found that Luther's preach- 

• He was so anxious that hi* bnefs should lw well written, 
and frwi* from the bartmrutiu which aUmnded in thuw of hit 
prwlcoeirtmrs, that ho took tor his Mvirtarie* Ilembo aud 
Sadolet. the two lie*t writers t«f the a^c. Vurillas, //•!/. ice. 
de la Maitim dt Medicii, Uv. 6. 

t Uitto%T*dmCiMc*te dt Trtnte. par Pra Paolo Sarpi. p. *. 
trvluctloa do IIoiusw).-. Edit. 4 to. AnwUrtUm. 1CS6. 



ing produced conviction in the minds of several 
princes, and that the old heresy of the HiLssites 
was rekindled by him, he summoned Luther to 
appear at his tribunal, and give an account of his 
conduct. The unhappy fate of Savonarola, who 
was burned for having expatiated on the vices of 
Alexander VI. was too recent an example for 
Luther not to take warning by ; he refused to ap- 
pear, and proceeded in his labours with the more 
earnestness, as the pope had become his declared 
enemy. 

It is possible, that if the Augustine monks had 
been appointed to sell the indulgences instead of 
the Dominicans, the former community would not 
have been the first to attack their utility ; aud con- 
sequently Luther would not have been raised from 
privacy, to perform the eminent part be afterwards 
undertook. But to assume that if Luther had re- 
mained quiet, the Reformation would not have 
been preached, is an hypothesis whicli ca u never 
be acceded to ; and it is therefore no argument 
against Protestantism, to assert that disappointed J 
avarice was its principal caui-e.* The numerous l 
body of learned men who were living at that time 
could not all have remained silent ; and the only 
difference would have been a trifling postpone- 
ment of the date, and a change in the name of the 
Reformer. Indeed we are informed that Zuing- 
lius commenced preaching in Switzerland in 1516, 
the year before Luther began his attack.f 

The history of Luther's labours does not belong 
to our subject ; he is too well known as the leading 
Reformer, to require any further account of him ; 
a mere outline of the progress of his doctrines is 
therefore all that is necessary to form a just opinion 
of the succeeding history. We shall mark their 
establishment in Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, 
and Denmark, Great Britain, Holland and France ; 
and when once the original Christian church is 
traced in a chain of descent from the Paulicians 
to the Vaudou, Lollards, Hussites, Lutherans, and 
Huguenots, our attention will be confined to the 
long and arduous struggle which the French Pro- 
testants had to maintain, not only for their social 
and religious existence, but also for the preserva- 
tion of their lives. 

1. Germany being the scene of Luther's opera- 
tions, it is natural that his doctrine* should pro- 
duce an earlier effect in that country, than in any 
other; we have already seen that he was cited to 
Rome, but refused to go. Having a great friend 
in the Elector of Saxony, interest waa made that 
he should be allowed to answer the accusation in 
Germany: he appeared, in consequence, at Augs- 
burg, before Cardinal Cajetan, the pope's legate. 
As Luther refused to renounce his opinions, Leo 
X. issued two bulls, one to confirm and recommend 
the indulgences, the other to condemn Luther's 
doctrine as impious and heretical ; at the same time 
ordering his books to be burned, and Luther him- 
self to be excommunicated and proscribed, if he 
did not return to his duty within two months. J 
Luther appealed to a geucral council, and publicly 

• F.ven Cardinal Pullavirini refutes thin; for he sUU» that 
it was not customary to employ the Augustine mouks oo such 
occasions : the Pratiriociins, Itominirntu and Teutonic knights 
having had that privilege, without any claim being put in by 
the Aujmrtines. llitl. CtmrHU J'ridentmi. lib. 1.. c. 3. 

t Turretiu, //•*. Kccttt. Itcidc* which there is the 
preaching of John WcaeUu*. or de We*el. a Fleming, whoto 
doctrines were condemned in U78. 

t Dated. 15 June. 1520. Hilt, du Coneile dt Trente, p. 10. 
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burned the Pope's bull »t Wittenberg. In 1521, 
Luther attended the diet at Worms, having pre- 
viously been furnished with a safe conduct. He 
was sent away in safety, but immediately after was 
proscribed, and would certainly hare been over- 
powered by his enemies, but for the protection of 
the elector Frederic, who concealed him nine 
months in the castle of Westberg. On his enlarge- 
ment, he prosecuted his preaching and writing 
with great success. His followers were first called 
Protestants in 1529, when the diet of Spire having 
forbidden the abolition of the mass, several princes 
protested against the decree, and formed the league 
of Smalcaldc. That appellation now includes all 
who protest against the authority of the pope and 
the councils, whatever may be their particular 
tenets. After a long struggle, the treaty of Passau, 
decreed in July 1552, and confirmed at Augsburg 
in 1555, assured tranquillity to the Protestants, 
who by that time amounted to one half of the Ger- 
man population. Martin Luther died 18th of 
February, 1540, aged sixty-three years. 

2. Switzerland was prepared by Zuinglius, QJco- 
brapadius, and others, to embrace with eagerness 
the Reformation. Bernardin Samson, a Francis- 
can monk, was employed to sell the indulgences in 
that country ; and his avidity and impudence out- 
did Tetzel, the Dominican, who had excited 
Luther's indignation in Saxony. He promised 
the remission of every crime, whatever it might be, 
to those who brought him their money ; and de- 
clared that such was his power over purgatory, that 
at his wish alone the souls were released.* The 
whole country was in a ferment, and the monks 
complained of the preaching of Zuinglius ; the 
senate thought it best to have the case publicly 
argued ; and Zuinglius maintained his opinion by 

; the Scriptures in opposition to traditions, councils, 
I &c. so that he overcame all opposition, and found 
himself supported by the magistracy of Zurich. 
This was in 1523. The reform mode great pro- 
gress : at first processions were prohibited ; the 
tombs said to contain relics, &c. were afterwards 
| opened, and their contents, which consisted of 
bones and rubbish, were buried ; the images were 
then removed from the churches; and in April, 
1525, the mass was abolished. The example 
of Zurich was followed by Berne, Bale, Schaff- 
hausen, St. Gall and Geneva ; Fribourg, So- 
leure, and the small cantons, not only adhered 
to popery, but made war with Zurich and 
Beme. The Protestants were defeated at Cappel, 
the 11th of October, 1531, when Zuinglius was 
killed. His death was afterwards avenged, and, 
after a sanguinary struggle, all the cantons united 
in proclaiming toleration. 

3. The Reformation was preached in Sweden by 
Olaus Petri, who had heard Luther in Germany. 
The change of religion was effected with great 
facility in this kingdom, as it was a question ol 
independence rather than theology. Gustavus 
Vasa encouraged it, secretly at first, but when he 
found the clergy would not contribute a portion 
of their revenues towards the necessities of the 
state, he sent to Wittenberg for preachers to assist 
Olaus Petri : the Protestant religion was established 
by law in 1527. In Denmark, the opposition was 
»ery trifling ; the sovereigns of that country, par- 
ticularly Christian III., giving their protection to 

• Turretiu. Uitt Ecekt. 
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the Lutheran preachers ; but it was established in 
Denmark rather later than in Sweden, although 
introduced at the same time into both countries). 

4. When Luther began to preach the Reforma- 
tion, the throne of England was occupied by Henry 
VIII., a man whose abilities would have rendered 
him conspicuous, had he been born in a private 
station ; as a king, he would have been memorable 
for his violence and rapacity, even if his reign had 
not been so much connected with this most im- 
portant era of our history. The first news of 
Luther's attack on the church of Rome kindled 
his zeal to such a degree, that he wrote a Defence 
of the Seven Sacraments, for which he was re- 
warded by the pope with the title of Defender of 
the Faith.* But so liable are all men to yield to 
circumstances, when their interests or passions arc 
concerned, that Henry, on the pope's refusing him 
a divorce, threw off his allegiance to the see of 
Rome, and declared himself head of the church in 
his own dominions. The ice being once broken, 
his impetuosity could not be restrained ; he robbed 
the monasteries to raise funds for his extravagance, 
and attacked the papacy in every possible manner, 
because it thwarted his views ; but the advantage 
which accrued to the Reformation was never con- 
templated by him. A well known writer has so 
ably defined his character and conduct, that I shall 
quote his words :f " The Reformation owed no- 
thing to the good intentions of King Henry : he 
was only an instrument of it by accident; nor 
doth he appear, throughout his whole reign, to 
have had any other views than those of gratifying 
his insatiable love of power, cruelty, oppression, 
and other irregular appetites. But this kingdom, 
as well as many other parts of Europe, was ut that 
time generally weary of the corruptions and im- 
positions of the Roman court and church ; and 
disposed to receive those doctrines which Luther 
and bis followers had universally spread. Cranmer, 
Cromwell, and others of the court, did secretly 
embrace the Reformation ; and the king's abro- 
gating the pope's supremacy, made the people in 
general run into the new doctrine with greater 
freedom, because they hoped to be supported in it 
by the authority and example of their prince, who 
disappointed them so far, that he made no other 
step, than rejecting the pope's supremacy as a clog 
upon his own power and passions, but retained 
every corruption besides, and became a cruel per- 
secutor, as well of those who denied his own su- 
premacy, as of all others who professed any Pro- 
testant doctrine. Neither hath anything disgusted 
me more in reading the histories of those times, 
than to see one of the worst prince* of any age or 
country, celebrated as an instrument in that glo- 
rious work of the Reformation." 

On his death, in January, 1547, the sceptre 
passed into the hands of his son, Edward VI., then 
only nine years of age. He hod been educated as 
a Protestant, and had he lived to manhood, he 
would, in all probability, have perfected what his 
guardians had begun during his youth. But his 
premature death in July, 1553, allowed the bigotted 
venom of his sister Mary, who became queen, to 
wreak itself on the Protestants, and her reign of 
five years is one continued tale of blood. None 
have more cause to lament this reign than the 

* \*o at Ihe Mine time conferred indulgence un all who 
perused the king's work. — IVllavicwi, lib. S. c. 1. 

♦ Swift. Preface to the BiihapofSaJi$bmry'tImtrod,cti<m. 
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Roman Catholics, for the persecution she excited 
has left such a deep remembrance, that the popish 
religion has ever since been detested by the 
nation. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII. by Anne 
Boleyn, would naturally encourage the Reforma- 
tion when she succeeded to the crown. Her 
reign lasted forty-five years, and the Protestant 
religion was firmly established. The church of 
Euglaud combines some of Luther's doctrines, 
with others of Zuinglius and Calvin : the most 
eminent divines of the age were employed in or- 
ganising the new church, and so careful were they 
to follow the doctrines of the Bible, that there are 
very few Protestant dissenters who do not approve 
of the thirty-nine articles, although they may reject 
the discipline and liturgy of the c hurch. 

5. In Scotland, like most countries, the priests 
would not resign their authority without a struggle, 
and the early preachers of the Reformation became 
martyrs. But the vehemence of John Knox, who 
received his notions from Calvin, added to the 
confusion which followed all the three marriages 
of Mary Queen of Scots, enabled the Reformers to 
effect a more complete change than had been made 
in England. In the latter country, the monarch 
directed the reform, in Scotland the people did it 
all ; and that is sufficient to account for the dif- 
ference. 

6. The N'etherlanders, in addition to the effects 
of Luther's preaching, were excited to revolt by 
the tyranny of Philip II. and the cruelty of the j 
Duke of Alva ; the new doctrines had been re- 
ceded there in 1530, and the Lutherans were 
rather numerous at that time. After an arduous 
struggle, they not only succeeded in establishing 
the rights of* conscience, but also obtained a na- 
tional independence. 

There remains y et to be described the preaching 
of the Reformation in France ; and we approach 
the immediate subject of this history. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Reformation preached in France — The Huguenots, or 
PttrfcsUnts, are persecuted by Francis I. — Massacres at 
Mcrindole and Cabriercs. 

At the eventful period which now occupies our 
attention, two illustrious women were very instru- 
mental in the encouragement of the Reformation ; 
they were Reuee, Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of 
Lewis XII. ; and Margaret, Queen of Navarre, 
sister of Francis L, and mother of the celebrated 
Jane d'Albret. 

The Duchess of Ferrara, with a vigorous mind, 
indulged in the prevailing subject of inquiry, and 
listened with attention to the preachers of the new 
doctrines. But the vicinity of her husband's do- 
minions to Rome, made him fearful of exciting the 
temporal, as well as the spiritual wrath of his 
neighbour, and the duchess was compelled to dis- 
semble her sentiments during his life. When she 
became a widow, she resolved on returning to 
France ; she resided at the castle of Moutargis, not 
far from Paris ; and in the midst of their persecu- 
tion, she constantly afforded an asylum to the 
Huguenot*.* 

• Gibbon. Antiquitiet oftheU,mu of Bruniicick ; and Bran- 
tome, vol. i. p. 328. 



The Queen of Navarre, without embracing openly 
the new opinions, contented herself for a long 
time with protecting the learned men of that party, 
and giving them shelter in her states from the 
cruel death which awaited them in France. By 
degrees, however, she changed her opinions so 
much, that the constable Montmorency, discoursing 
with Francis upon the means of extirpating heresy, 
had no hesitation in saying, " that if he wished it 
to be exterminated, he must begin with the court 
and his relatives, naming the queen, his sister." 
Francis answered, M Do not speak to me upon 
that matter, she loves me too well to think other- 
wise than I approve of."* 

It was under such auspices that John Cauvin, or 
Calvin, began to preach the gospel. He was bom 
at Noyon, in Picardy, in 1500, and was ordained 
a priest at sixteen years of age : he had received 
his religious instruction principally from a relation 
named Olevitane, who inhabited one of the valleys 
of Piedmont, and had translated the Scriptures 
into French in 1520. Bucer and Mclancthon had 
visited France just before, and created a taste for 
reform. f A Protestant congregation was esta- 
blished at Meaux the following year, and the doc- 
trines of the Huguenots* (the name by which they 
were subsequently called), made so much progress, 
that the clergy were alarmed, and made such re- 
presentations to Francis I. that from being rather 
favourably inclined towards the Reformation, they 
persuaded him to become a cruel persecutor. 

An edict against the heretics was published the 
9th of June, 1523, and the congregation of Meaux 
was dispersed. Some tied to Metz. others to Swit- 
zerland, and their minister, John Leclerc, became 
a martyr : he was tortured in a most horrible man- 
ner, and his mangled body was then bunted. 

The Jesuit Fleury mentions this persecution, in 
the following unfeeling terms : — *' From time to 
time some false prophet appeared upon the scene, 
to publish his fanaticism, or sound the disposition 
of the court. But repression was prompt: it cost 
dear to one Berquin of Arras; to Jean Leclerc, a 
wool-carder of Meaux ;§ and to Jacques Pavane, a 
clothier of Boulogne, for having spoken under pre- 
tended inspiration. They were all burnt alive ; 
and a dread of the Are silenced the spirit of several 
oracles. History mentions these despicable names, 
doubtless to peqietuate the reproach of their birth 
or their impiety , rather than to celebrate these vile 
founders of the Calvinistic church. "|| 

These martyrdoms were followed by many 
others; and such havoc was made among the 
Huguenots, th&t an annual procession was insti- 
tuted to render thanks to the Almighty that they 
had got rid of the heretics. It would be a painful 
task to give an account of the many examples of 
constancy on one side, and Satanic rage on the 
other; so numerous were the cases which occurred, 

• Brnntomc. vol. i. p. 335 {Pie de Margaret). 

t Maimlmurg com pin in* of these pretended doctors taking 
the insolent liberty of interpreting the Bible in a sense dif- 
ferent from the C.tlholic church. — Hilt, dm Calvimitme, liv, 1, 
p 10. Paris, \*t&. 

(See Appendix. No. III. 
Leclerc was banished from Menux for calling the pope 
Amtiehritt; he was burnt at Metz, in 15S3, for breaking an 
image; Berquin suffered at Paris, l.v Benuit. Hiit. de 
I'Edt de Kantti, vol. i p. 8. 

U Hiit. du Cardinal de Ttmrnon, par le P. Charles Fleury, 
de la corn pa (rule tie Jesus, p. 215. Paris, 1/28. This violent 
writer must not he confounded with Claude Fleury. author of 
the Hiit. Ecrleiiattique. 
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thai, to describe them would convert this work 
into a martyrology ; one circumstance, however, 
cannot be passed in silence, as it shows what en- 
couragement was personally afforded to the mur- 
derous real of the priests by Francis I. When 
Dymond Levoy was burned with live others in 
1528, that king went bare-headed to witness the 
execution, and was accompanied by a procession 
of priests and monks.* 

Francis, Cardinal de Tournon, Archbishop of 
Lyons, was at this period the king's principal ad- 
riser. He is celebrated as a negociator and states- 
man, but especially as a persecutor. Born in 1489 
at Tournon, in the Vivarais, he entered an Au- 
gustine monastery at the age of twelve ; and in his 
tweuty-eighth year was elevated to the archbish- 
opric of Embrun. During the captivity of Francis 
I. he was frequently consulted on public affairs, 
and was commissioned to ncgociatc for that 
monarch's liberty: from that time he possessed 
the king's entire confidence. He passed succes- 
sively to the sees of Bourges, Auch, and Lyons ; and 
was raised to the dignity of cardinal in 1530.f 

He was long employed in attempts to reconcile 
the King of England with the pope ; and was sub- 
sequently engaged in negociations with Charles V. 
But when the return of peace, in 1538, gave him 
leisure to attend to the internal affairs of France, 
all his efforts were devoted to the suppression of 
heresy ; which object be pursued to the end of his 
life, although the decease of his patron Francis, 
deprived him of the means of entirely accomplish- 



ing it 

The influence of such a man was unfortunate 
for the Protestants, who were recovering from the 
consternation caused by the first persecution. The 
Queen of Navarre openly encouraged the Reforma- 
tion, and gave the Protestant ministers a refuge in 
Beam : she even appointed a Calvinist, named 
Roussel, to the bishopric of Oloron ; and united 
her influence with that of the Duchess d'Estam pes, 
to give the king a favourable impression of the re- 
formed religion. J By their persuasions, Francis 
was induced to hear a sermon preached by Lccoq, 
curate of St. Eustache. He publicly professed 
Catholicism and a hatred of Luther ; " but," ob- 
serves Maimbourg, " he preached the doctrines 
of Zuinglius, and the king could not at first discern 
the venom concealed in his fine phrases." The 
cardinals of Lorrain $ and Tournon compelled 
Lecoq to make a public recantation of his errors ; 
but the Queen of Navarre was not discouraged ; 
she extolled the merits of Melancthon, and per- 
suaded the king to invite him to a conference with 
the French divines, upon the best means of re- 
storing harmony m the church. || 

Melancthon being renowned for learning and 
eloquence, the Catholic clergy were alarmed in the 
same degree that the Protestants were elated at 
the prospect of his visit. Tournon, however, suc- 
ceeded in changing the king's opinions, by a 
scheme, described by Maimbourg, as worthy of 
immortality. He entered the royal apartment, 

• See Beza. D'AuWgne. and De Thou for an account of 
the** martyrdoms. Even Maimbourg adds his testimony to 
the rigours exarciscd against these pretended martyrs."— 
Hid. dm Cd/ei.urme. liv. 1. 

t Biographie Univeraelle. nr*. Totuwow. 

iMinpou, Hit*, del Troubles de Bean, p. 107. 
John. Cardinal of Lorrain. brother of Claude. Duke of 

fimv. 

| Mahnbourg. tH*t. 4m CihinUme, liv. 1. p. 26. 



reading, or pretending to read, a work of 
St. irenasus. Francis inquired what book en- 
gaged him, and the cardinal instantly directed his 
attention to a page, where Irena-us had given full 
scope to his feelings against heretics ; showing that 
the apostles would not even frequent any public 
place where they were admitted. Tournon then 
expressed his grief that with such examples, the 
eldest son of the church should have scut for an 
heresiarch, the most celebrated of Luther's disciples. 
His observations produced the intended effect: 
Francis revoked the invitation of Melancthon ; 
protested upou oath, that he would never desert 
the Catholic faith ; and issued orders to prosecute 
the heretics with rigour. Upon which the learned 
father observes : — " This sudden and generous re- 
solutiou was like a thunderbolt to the Protestants, 
who had no idea of such a reverse under the pro- 
tection of the Queen of Navarre."* 

Iu the meanwhile, Calvin was diligently em- 
ployed in preaching at Bourges and Ligneres ; and 
it was not until the danger was most imminent 
that he retired from France. He took refuge in 
Italy with the Duchess of Ferrara, but persecution 
followed him, and he went into Germany. Passing 
through Geneva, in 1538, he was induced to re- 
main there by the persuasions of William Farel, 
who, like himself, had been compelled to quit bis 
native land, on account of his religion. Calvin 
became the head of the church at Geneva, and 
wrote there his Christian Institutes, which he de- 
dicated to Francis I., imploring his compassion 
for the Protestants. f Cardinal Tournon repre- 
sented to that monarch, that the dedication of such 
a work was an outrage on the royal majesty, and 
the religion of his ancestors. The book tend d to 
increase, rather than to diminish the rage of per- 
secution in the king's breast ; influenced by the 
cruel suggestions of tne clergy, he gave fresh or- 
ders for punishing the Calvinists wherever they 
could be found, and persons were employed to 
hunt after them : it was even declared a crime to ' 
pray in French. f Numbers of pious meu and 
women were burned alive ; and as the speeches 
delivered by the martyrs at the stake became a 
powerful means of conversion, measures were 
taken to prevent them from addressing the spec- 

Tournon's orders were rigorously executed. To 
use his biographer's expression, •* it was as dan- 
gerous to converse in secret, as to discuss in public. 
Nothing escaped this great man, who seemed to 
multiply himself, in order to discover artifice or 
punish temerity ; so that foreign princes were ac- 
customed to say, that he alone was equal to an 
Inquisition in France."} 

But cruel as was the general persecution of the 
Huguenots throughout France, it appears almost 
nothing compared with the massacre of the inha- 
bitants of Merindole and Cabrieres. They were 
the descendants of the ancient Vaudois, who had 
taken refuge in different countries, and amongst 
others in the mountains of Dauphiny ; where they 
procured the means of subsistence by unwearied 

• Maimbourg. Hist, du Cafrinitme. Irv. 1. p. 29. 

T The Abbe Annnetil. in h» work entitled Ktpnt de la 
Ligt, considers thu publication as the grand support of the 
heresy, for it •vstematued the doctrine* of the Pr<He»fc»nt». and 
enabled the different congregation* to keep 
their minister were taken from them. 

t Hurt, du Coocile de Trente. p. 95. 

] Charles Fleury. mt antra, p. 214. 
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industry. Directly they heard of the Reformation 
in France, they declared the Huguenots to be 
their brethren ; and the identity of their faith drew 
upon them the same kind of vengeance. They 
were summoned by the parliament of Aix on ac- 
count of their religion, but were restrained from 
appearing by the imminent danger which would 
attend their compliance. It was then decreed that 
they should be exterminated* as rebel*, their good* 
confiscated, their houses destroyed, and that even 
the trees of their plantations should be dug up.» 
During the tife of the President Chassanfce this 
horrible sentence was not executed ; but his suc- 
cessor, the Baron d'Oppede, obtained from Francis 
I. permission to carry it into execution, which he 
did with the troops returning from Italy ; and to 
prevent the charge of having highly coloured this 
tale of woe, the account is taken from a Catholic 
writer, who will not be suspected of exagge ra- 
tion. f 

"Uninterrupted executions, however, did not 
arrest the progress of the seduction ; the innovators 
continued to increase, although the sword of jus- 
tice was constantly hanging over their heads ; at 
length, in 1545, Francis I. gave permission to cm- 
ploy the aid of arms against them. It was granted 
at the solicitation of the Baron D'Oppede, first 
president of the parliament of Aix, a violent and 
sanguinary man, who revived against the Vaudois, 
assembled in the valleys of the AlpB on the side of 
Provence, a decree of that parliament given five 
years before. Everything was horrible and cruel, 
says the historian De Thou, in the sentence pro- 
nounced against them, and everything was still 
more horrible and more cruel in the execution. 
Twenty-two towns or villages were burned or 
sacked with an inhumanity, of which the history of 
the most barbarous people hardly presents ex- 
amples. The unfortunate inhabitants, surprised 
during the night, and pursued from rock to rock by 
the light of the fires which consumed their dwellings, 
frequently escaped one snare only to fall into 
another; the pitiful cries of the old men, the 
women, and the children, far from softening the I 
hearts of the soldiers, mad with rage like their I 
leaders, only set them on following the fugitives, 
and pointed out the places whither to direct their 
fury. Voluntary surrender did not exempt the 
men from execution, nor the women from excesses 
of brutality, which make nature blush. It was 
forbidden under pain of death, to afford them any 
refuge. At Cabrieres, one of the principal towns 
of that canton, they murdrred more than 700 men in 
cold blood ; and the women who had remained in 
their houses, were shut up in a barn, filled with 
straw, to which they set fire : those who attempted to 
escape by the window were driven back with swords 
and pikes ; finally, according to the tenor of the 
sentence, the houses were razed, the woods cut 
down, and the fruit trees pulled up ; and in a short 
time this country, so fertile and so populous, be- 
came uninhabited and uncultivated. Historians 
agree that on this occasion the orders of Francis 
were exceeded ; and many add that this prince, 
when dying, enjoined his son severely to punish 
the guilty."* 

• Decree, dated 18th November. 1540. Hitt.du Caltinitmr. 

Iiv. 2. 

f Abbe Anquctil, Ktprit d* In I.ique. vol. i. p. 14. et ieq. 

I Maimbourz. in describing this massacre, say*, that 
above 30UO person* were killed, and 900 house* were plun- 
dered, and then destroyed. Hill, du Catrinume, Iiv. 8. 



Dc Thou, in his history, states more than has 
been related by the Abbe. Anquctil, for he says 
that previous to permitting this horrible affair; 
Francis commanded William Du Bella), to make 
inquiry respecting the doctrines and morals of 
these people, and that he had sufficient evidence of 
their innocence and piety, with the exception of 
their holding in horror the superstitions of the 
church of Rome. But what was the result of this 
inquiry and report 1 only a delay of three months, 
which was allowed them to amend themselves in ; 
with the threat, that if they still persisted in their 
error at the expiration of that period, the punish- 
ment would be inflicted on them.* 

The following account of this persecution is 
from a source beyond suspicion— a report to the 
Acad&mie des Inscriptions, on the preliminaries of 
the execution at Cabrieres and Merindole.f The 
Vaudois of the latter place had petitioned the j 
parliament of Aix. The perusal of this document, 
observes the reporter, brought tears into our eyes ; 
we notice at the commencement, a confession en- 
tirely CalvinUtic ; such doctrine having been 
either derived from Valdo, or communicated by 
the preachers of Geneva. The Vaudois offered to 
renounce all opinions contrary to the Scriptures ; ' 
but the parliament replied, that as they were noto- | 
rioua heretics, they must abjure ; for there was no | 
alternative. 

The parliament was anxious to be spared the 
severe measures which would be forced upon them, 
if the Vaudois did not change their opinions: an 
endeavour was made to soften their obstinacy, but 
in vain. Among them were several Catholics, 
who were involved in their fate. The report states, 
" God offered to spare a criminal city, if ten righte- 
ous persons were to be found there ; but a greater 
number of orthodox Christians could not save Me- 
rindole. Unfortunately the president Chassanec 
died about this time (1542). His death did not 
appear natural ; it was believed to be the work of 
those who meditated the sanguinary execution, 
of which Oppede was the principal instrument." 

The people of Cabrieres were subjects of the 
pope ; while their brethren of Merindole were en- 
gaged in parleys about abjuration, they resorted to 
arms ; and drove op the papal troops to the gates 
of Avignon. The pontiff implored assistance from 
the King of France, who ordered the Count do 
St. Grignan to employ the military against the 
rebels. J 

The excesses committed were fully substantiated 
on the trial before the Parliament of Paris, which 
occupied no less than fifty sittings. § The Baron 
d'Oppede's defence, which is deemed an extraor- 
dinary specimen of eloquence, admits the accusa- 
tion in full, but justifies the deed by the Divine 
command, and casts the entire responsibility on the 
precise orders of the king :|| he was acquitted ; but 
Guerin, advocate-general of the parliament of Aix, 
was beheaded at the Greve. He had acted under 
the instructions of Cardinal Tournon ;f but the ter- 
rible influence of that ecclesiastic had been greatly 
diminished in the interval previous to the proceed- 
ings ; or he would unquestionably have prevented 

• De Thou. Iiv. 6. 

t Mem. de l'Acad. dot Inscription*, torn, xviii. p. 37S. 
Ibid, p 383. 

Cause deferred to Parliament of Paris. 17th March, 1861. 
Maimbourg. ui amtea, Iiv. 8. 
Charles Fie ury, p. SSS. 
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their being instituted. Justice was demanded of 
Francis, immediately after the commission of such 
atrocities ; but the representations of the parlia- 
ment of Aix, induced him to give a letter of ap- 
| proval, with orders to continue the prosecution of the 
remaining heretics. And it was only the approach 
of death, that caused him to enjoin a scrupulous 
inquiry upon his son.* 

Such was the condition of the French Pro- 
testants at the death of Francis I. which took place 
the 3lst of March, 1547 ; he was succeeded by his 
son Henry II. ; but so divided was the court at 
his accession to the throne, that the Protestants 
obtained considerable support and protection. 
Many nobles, and even some princes of the blood, 
gave them countenance ; the motives of most of 
whom might have originated in court intrigue, but 
the greater part finished by embracing the Pro- 
tectant religion from absolute conviction. 



CHAPTER III. 

Rfifa of Henry II. — Divided State of hU Court — Revolt in 
Guyenne — Peace between England and Prance. 

On the accession of Henry II. everything seemed 
to promise a happy and a prosperous reign ; the 
kingdom was at peace, and the finances were in 
good order ; the state being not only free from 
debts, hut having a considerable sum in the trea- 
sury, f The new king was also of an age to in- 
duce an idea of experience in him ; especially as his 
father had early initiated him into the secrets of 
' government, and had introduced him to his coun- 
cils. Added to this the state of the forces was 
satisfactory ; the troops being numerous, well dis- 
ciplined, and commanded by skilful generals. 

The expectations, however, in which tho nation 
bad indulged, were soon reduced to nothing. The 
court became very soon divided into four parties ; 
and their mutual opposition and jealousy produced 
the long series of wars, with which France was 
torn during the remainder of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

The party first in importance was that of the 
constable Montmorency, who had been exiled from 
court by the late king, but who enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the young monarch, and possessed very 
great influence. Francis I. had cautioned his 
son against recalling the constable ;£ but Henry 
paid no respect to his father's advice, for the first 
thing be did was to send a courier to Montmo- 
rency, ordering his return . The constable mounted 
his horse the moment the courier reached him, and 
soon arrived at the palace, where he was kindly 
received by the king, who conversed with him 
for full two hoars in his chamber.^ Such marks 
of favour were enough to make his friendship 
tou^fat by many of the nobility, and even some of 
the princes of the blood, who loaded him with 
their civilities. 

The second party, which was equally powerful 
with the former, if the king's favour be not taken 

• Maimhonrg, «rf tnpra. 
t Brantome, vol- *"tt- p. 9- 

X The cause of this dislike was Montmorency's interfering 
^hm the Cardinal Tourtxm ree/imnn-mli-il Francis to make 
Charle» V. sijrn a promise to give up the Milanese. The 
(Mutable contended that the emperor <t word vm sufficient. 
f^eUetiile. vol. L p. 2*4. Floury, Hitt. dm C. Toumvn, u. 
IM, 

i Braatoue. vol. vii. p. U7. Vie de Colijrny, p 79. 



into the account, was that of the princes of Lor- 
rain, generally called the Guises.* Francis I. had 
viewed the whole of their conduct with a suspicious 
eye : he considered the pilch to which their ambi- 
tion might carry them, and the subsequent history 
of France has justified his fears ;f for he is said to 
have warned his son that their great fortune wuuld 
create troubles in France. J Henry II. was there- 
fore bound to keep them out of power as much as 
possible. This party had the advantage of having 
two leaders, who were constantly in good intelli- 
gence, because they could not become each others 
rival ; the Cardinal of Lorrain was at work about 
the court, while , the Duke of Guise was in the field, 
and as the defence of the Catholic religion was the 
plea for every act of this party, the clergy were all 
engaged in its support. 

Diana of Poictiers, Duchess of Valentinols, the 
king's mistress, was at the head of a third party.§ 
She possessed great influence over the king by her 
beauty and her wit ; but it does not appear that 
she abused her power. Brantome says of her, 
that she was a very good Catholic, and bore a great 
hatred to thote of the religion. \\ 

The fourth party was that of the queen, .Cjltlic- 
rjlua- de_ M edicts, whose character could barely 
show itself in the lifetime of her husband, but who 
afterwards possessed supreme influence in the 
government of France, during the successive reigns 
of her three sons. She surpassed Machiavelli him- 
self in political craft : by constantly adjusting the 
equilibrium of the contending parties, she pre- 
vented each from overwhelming the other ; and by 
prolonging the sanguinary struggle, she extended 
the duration of her own power. 

These four parties were eagerly looking out for 
the means of increasing their influence, and enrich- 
ing themselves and their connexions ; and to 
effect their object, they made use of every kind of 
manoeuvre to deceive the king, whone authority 
was in a great measure laid aside during the strug- 
gle.*! The constable plainly saw that his only 
strength lay in coinciding with the Duchess of 
Valentinois, and flattering the king's passion for 
her. The dismissal of Cardinal Tournon, and 
other ministers of Francis I., was the conse- 
quence. 

A very few months had elapsed, before the in- 
ternal peace of the kingdom was disturbed by a 
revolt in Guyenne and Saintonge. Some violence 
had accompanied the collection of the taxes in 
those provinces, and the people made loud com- 
plaints. No attention being paid to them, their 
complaints were changed into threats, which 
soon produced a rebellion. The public indigna- 
tion was very great, and fifty thousand men were 
assembled, and fought several actions with the 

* Claude of Lorrain. Duke of Gnise, had six sons. vis. 1. 
Fmncis, who succeeded him in 1550 a* Duke of Guise ; he is 
virni'tirrii's railed Prince of Joinville, sometimes Count 
d'Aumale. 3. Charles, Archbishop of Rheims and Cardinal 
of Lorrain. 3. Claude, created Duke of Aumale in 1547. 
4. Louis. Cardinal of Ouise. b, Francis, Grand Prior. 6. 
Rene. Marquis d'Klheeuf. 
t The {allowing quatrain was very common in France : 
/.* rvy Fmncnii ne failiit print, 
Quiind it prMit tpte eewt de Chtite, 
Mettroient $et enfant en pourpoint 
St Umi let t*jeti en chemise 

See if cn de Conde. and Satyre Me nipple. 
1 Davila. liv. 1. traduction de Baudoin, lW, Paris, 1&6. 
f De Thou. Irv. 3. 

1 Brantome. vol. vii. p. 11. (Vie de Henri II.) 
Yirlleville, wl i. p. 993. ct %eq. 
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king's troop*. The magistrates sod the parlia- 
ment of Bordeaux succeeded in calming the tumult 
in that quarter, and thus saved that great city 
from the horrors of pillage. But in other parts 
the insurrection was quelled with more difficulty . 
Moneins, the king's lieutenant in Dauphiny, was 
killed by the insurgents. Montmorency repre- 
sented to the king, how necessary it was to make 
some severe examples, and by the most rigorous 
justice prevent any repetition of such disorders.* 
Two divisions of the army in consequence marched 
towards these provinces ; one was commanded by 
Francis of Lorrain, afterwards Duke of Guise ; 
the severe constable himself commanded the other. 
The former commander exercised some clemency, 
and punished only the leaders of the sedition ; but 
Moutmorency made preparations for the most 
ample vengeance. The inhabitants of Bordeaux 
were terrified at his approach, and sent deputies 
to try to soften him ; they offered him the keys of 
the city, which he refused to receive at their hands. 
*' Begone," said he, " with your keys, I will open 
your gates with mine, (meaning his cannons) ; 
1 will have you all hanged ; I will teach you how 
to rebel against your king, and to kill his lieute- 
nant and governor."t 

The erection of a tribunal of blood, was the con- 
sequence of Montmorency's arrival at Bordeaux. 
Executions took place without intermission, and 
a dreadful number of the inhabitants were burned 
alive or hanged. Bordeaux was treated like a town 
taken by assault by a foreign army ; the bells were 
taken from the churches to make cannon ; the 
Hotel-de-Ville was demolished; and a heavy con- 
tribution levied on the inhabitants. The consta- 
ble's cruelty was not however satiated by ruining 
one great city ; he ravaged every district which 
bad participated in the revolt, and exercised his 
vengeance on those towns, which had even been 
visited by the other division of the army. X 

While the domestic peace of France was thus 
affected by revolt, Germany was the scene of a vio- 
lent struggle. The Protestants had formed an 
union called the League of Smalcalde, and the 
Emperor Charles V. had entertained fears, lest he 
should be compelled to come to terms with the 
Lutheran party. The battle of Muhlburg, which 
was fought the 4th of April, 1547, put an end to 
the war, by the victory which he gained over that 
body. During the reign of Francis I. the rivality 
between that kiug and the emperor became the 
motive of considerable assistance in favour of the 
German Protestants. Henry on succeeding to the 
crown of France, had sent Vielleville to London, 
to propose a peace with Edward VI. ; that failing, 
he was afterwards absorbed in a plan for taking 
Boulogne from the English ; and by discontinuing 
the reinforcements for the Protestants of Ger- 
many he insured success to the emperor. Henry 
commenced the siege of Boulogne in the sum- 
mer of 1540; but Charles V., having settled his 
own affairs, was ready to oppose him, in his 
quality of guardian of the young King of England ; 
aud he remonstrated with Henry II. against the 
siege of Boulogne, which was rawed in conse- 
quence. That town was afterwards redeemed 
from the English for four hundred thousand 
crowns, besides the loss of all the expenses of 

• Vielleville. vol i. p. 433. De Thou. liv. 5. p. 343. 
t Brenkjree. vol. vii. p. «7. 

J Vwllevttle, vol. i. p. 43,\ <t ieq. De Thoa. liv. 5. 



a long siege. A treaty of peace was then con- 
cluded between England and France, in which 
it was stipulated that Edward VI. should marry 
the princess Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II.* 

The prospect of a lasting peace with England 
was highly gratifying to the kiug, who began to 
grow weary of the fatigue of government, and 
longed for an opportunity of indulging his bias for 
pageantry and pleasure. He had been absent from 
Paris above two years, and his return 
United by the roost splcnded fetes-t 



CHAPTER IV. 



Persecution oudrr Henry II. — Edict of ChMenubriant— 
War with the Emperor— Siege of Mete— Abdk-aUoo of 
Charles V. 

The system of persecution which had been adopted 
by Francis I. as the means of extirpating heresy, 
was vigorously continued during the reign of his 
successor.]: But the Huguenots were not to be 
deterred from following the dictates of their con- 
science ; on the contrary, the danger of martyrdom, 
while it excited every generous feeling in the breasts 
of the sincere, became a preventive to desertion 
with the wavering, who though willing to acknow- 
ledge themselves persuaded in matters of theology , 
would avoid liability to an accusation of dreading 
personal danger. It was in vain that the funeral 
piles were kindled incessantly in every town in 
France ; the Protestants persisted in holding their 
assemblies, and making a profession of their doc- 
trines. Henry, to add to the importance of the 
executions, went in person to several ; and on his 
return to Paris, the fires were kindled in different 
parts of the city. At one of these piles, an old 
domestic of the king's was dying in the flames 
when the monarch passed by : he was seized with 
horror, and retired immediately to his palace, to 
conceal his agitation and remorse. $ 

At length it suited the political views of the 
Cardinal of Lorrain to arrest so horrible a perse- 
cution ; he was desirous of engaging Henry in a 
war with Charles V.,and of coming to an arrange- 
ment with the Pope Julius III., who had joined 
the emperor in attempting to expel Octaviu* Fnr- 
nese from his duchy of Parma ; notwithstanding 
the latter had married Charles's natural daughter. 
None of the princes of Italy would dare to assist 
Farnese, and but for the help which he received 
from France, the duke must have been over- 
whelmed. The struggle in Italy ended by the 
pope's seeking peace ; a measure to which he was 
driven by an edict passed in France, forbidding 
any money to be sent to the court of Rome. Ano- 
ther edict was published at the same time, which 
stopped in some degree the violence of the perse- 
cution, by placing the Calvinists under the secular 
jurisdiction: it was colled the edict of Chateau- 
briant.(| 

A new war was preparing in Germany : Maurice 
of Saxony and Albert of Brandenburg put them- 
selves at the head of the Protestants, and marched 

• Treatv dated 94th March. 1549-50. 
t 15th May. 1550 

j Fra Paolo. Hitt. dm Comctirde Trtmle. p. 2*0. 
] Hist de la Ville de Paris, par M. Frlibien. vol. iL p. 103*. 
D'Aubixne. IM VnkrrtelU. vol. i. p. 75. 
I Dated 27th June. I Ml. 
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against the emperor. They sent an embassy to 
Heury II. reminding him of his engagements and 
promises, and urging him to establish an alliance 
with them.* The King of France could not re- 
cede with honour ; not to assist the Protestants 
would be imputed to the fear of Charles V., and 
the war was ardently desired by the young nobles 
of the court, who demanded an opportunity of ex- 
ercising their valour. The most lavish flatter)' was 
bestowed upon the king, who was excited by the 
description which was given of his father's chivalry. 
Still Henry was averse to renew the expeditions of 
Francis I. ; he preferred the image of war in tour- 
naments to the honour of undergoing the reality, 
with arms in his hands. The deputies, before they 
left Paris, were entertained with brilliant fetes, in 
October, 1561. t 

A bed of justice was held the 12th of February, 
1552, when the king announced to the parliament 
the motives of the war, and directed the measures 
necessary for supplying the funds for its expenses. 
The speech, however, which Henry addressed to 
the assembly, contained the most incongruous 
ideas ; he justified the war by showing that he 
was bound to assist the Protestants of Germany, 
and at the same time recommended the most severe 
measures against the Protestants of France. 

The taking of Metz was the first event in this 
war. The Constable Montmorency gained posses- 
sion of that town by a stratagem which excited the 
admiration of Charles V. himself. J But the ap- 
proach of the French forces, and some successes 
which the allies had gained, induced the emperor 
to take other measures. He began to be tired of 
opposing the Reformation, which all his power had 
proved unable to quell, or even to repress. He 
perceived that he was fighting the battles of Rome 
at his own cost ; and he proposed to the Elector 
< of Saxony to hold a congress at Passau the 26th of 
May, and that a truce should be kept till the 8th 
of Junc.$ 

But so zealous was the emperor in support of 
the Catholic religion, that he could hardly bring 
himself to relinquish the struggle with heresy ; and 
when he proposed the truce, he most likely con- 
templated the advantage which might be taken of 
the interval, in sending to Italy for fresh troops. 
However, the conduct of the pope himself decided 
Charles ; directly the fortune of war appeared ad- 
vene to his party, the pope took measures accord- 
ingly, and immediately dissolved the council of 
Trent. The treaty of Passau was concluded in 
July, 1552, and the pacification of Germany enabled 
the emperor to direct his whole force against 
France .( 

Henry was very much vexed at having drawn 
upon himself so formidable an enemy, who resolved 
on carry ing the war into the heart of his kingdom : 
he would willingly have purchased peace by the 
restitution of the places he had taken, but the em- 
peror's anger gave no opportunity for an accom- 
modation.^ All that could be done was to put 
strong garrisons in those towns which the emperor 
would probably attack first. Coligny offered to 

* }{trt. do Cardinal Gran veil?, p. ITS. Paris. 1761. 
t VieUevUle. liv. 4. 

t Bnmtomf, vul. vii- p 1S4. Meti was taken 10th April, 

ISM. 

| Hist du Cardinal Onnvelle, p. 178. 
I IV Thou. liv. S. 
fVitde Coligny. p. 1». 



defend Mets, but the Duke of Guise was preferred : 
there was, however, employment for him elsewhere, 
for the emperor had a hundred thousand soldiers, 
besides twenty-five thousand which he had in 
Flanders, most of them veteran troops who had 
assisted in his previous campaigns. The king was 
so embarrassed that every one expected the con- 
stable would be disgraced, as he had advised the 
king to go to war. Anthony of Bourbon, Duke of 
Vendome, afterwards known as King of Navarre, 
commanded the forces sent against the army of 
Flanders; but as his military judgment was not 
very highly esteemed, he was accompanied by the 
Admiral Coligny.* Meanwhile the emperor was 
making the most formidable preparations for the 
siege of Metz. He had collected around him all 
his most skilful generals; and he was supplied 
with the most numerous train of artillery ever seen 
at any siege. On reviewing his forces, Charles 
exclaimed, " I will take Metz, or I will perish be- 
fore the place."f 

On the other hand, the Duke of Guise was re- 
solved to defend the town to the utmost : the de- 
sertion of the Elector of Brandenburg, who joined 
the emperor with his troops, did not disconcert 
him. The breaches were repaired as soon as made, 
and such was the duke's confidence in his garrison, 
that he sent a letter to the king with the assurance 
that he would answer for Metz, and that the troops 
collected in Champagne and Lorrain might be dis- 
posed of in other parta.J Frequent sorties were 
made, and were generally directed against the 
quarters of the treacherous Elector of Branden- 
burg: his army was by that means almost de- 
stroyed in detail ; had the elector himself fallen, it 
would have been a just punishment for his ingra- 
titude to a king, who was involved in the war 
solely by serving him. 

The examples of bravery were so frequent and 
vigorous on the part of the besieged, that when a 
general assault was ordered, the army remained 
mute. The emperor was indignant, and after 
losing thirty thousand men, he raised the siege 
and retired to Brussels, overwhelmed with vexa- 
tion, and resolved to effect something to remove 
his disgrace. § Early in 1553 he attacked Therou- 
anne. Henry II. was indulging in fetes and tour- 
naments when the news reached him, and Coligny 
was sent with assistance immediately ; Frauds de 
Montmorency, the constable's sou, commanded the 
town, but was obliged to propose a capitulation. 
Charles seemed to acquiesce, and while the garri- 
son were waiting the result of the terms they had 
offered, the emperor ordered an assault and the 
place was taken. The garrison were put to the 
sword, and the town was destroyed. || 

The emperor then attacked Hesdin with success, 
but failed in his attempt upon Doullens, where the 
Admiral Coligny had the command. The opera- 
tions in the course of the following year were va- 
ried. The battle of Renti, fought ou the 13th of 
August, 1554, was the only event of consequence : 
both parties claimed the victory, but the emperor's 
object was effected. He wished to raise the siege 
of Renti, which place the admiral had invested, 

• Vie do Coligny. p. ISM. Dc Thon. liv. 2. 
t Hist, da Cardinal Granvelle. p. 1W. 
t Ibid. p. 194. 
| 81st Jan 1553. 

I Hist, da Cardinal Granvelle. p. MO. Mathieu, Hist, dct 
(htfrrttt entre let Maisons de France et tCEtpagmr. p. 18. 
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and the battle rendered that 
Charles wan nearly made prisoner on the occasion, 
and escaped only by the excellence of his horse.f 

Both parties at last grew tired of the war, yet 
neither would make a proposal for peace, and the 
war was carried on until the accession of Philip II. 
in February, 1556. In the interim Pope Julius 
III. died, on the 23d of March, 1555 ; he was pos- 
sessed of but little abilities, or he would have con- 
tributed to disgrace the see of Rome. To increase 
his superiority over the cardinals, he endeavoured 
to lower them ; perhaps from the consciousness of 
his being unable to elevate himself : he bestowed 
a cardinal's hat on a boy who had the care of a 
monkey, and assigned that as a reason, when the 
college remonstrated with him about it.J Mnr- 
cellus II., who succeeded him, survived only a few 
days, and the chair was then tilled by John Peter 
Caraffe, who took the title of Paul IV. As Charles 
V. had thrown great impediments in the way of 
his election, he was desirous of being avenged, and 
undertook to drive the emperor out of Italy. He 
openly espoused the interest of France, and did 
everything to excite the leal of Henry II. § He 
promised him the investiture of the kingdom of 
Naples, and declared Charles to be an enemy of 
the church. A division of the spoils of that mo- 
narch was projected by the pontiff, who distributed 
crowns and territories to those who would join his 
cause. But whilst Europe was in suspense re- 
specting the turn affairs might take, the monarch 
himself retired to the monaster)- of St. Just in Es- 
tremadura, abdicating his vast dominions, and re- 
signing all his riches, with the exception of one 
hundred thousand crowns per annum : Charles V. 
died the 21st September, 1558, aged fifty-eight 
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A truce for five years between France and Spain 
immediately followed the abdication of Charles V. : 
neither of the monarchs, however, intended to con- 
clude a peace by that means ; they only reposed 
in order to be better prepared for new combats. 
Henry took the opportunity of fortifying himself 
in liis new acquisitions, while Philip, who pene- 
trated Henry's designs, was equally anxious for a 
renewal of the war ; an event which the pope like- 
wise was eager to bring about. The truce was at 
length broken, but the state of the Protestants in 
France requires some mention: to that subject, 
therefore, we now return. 

The neighbourhood of Geneva had facilitated 
the introduction of the reformed doctrines at 
Lyons, and the spread of Protestantism was very 
rapid. Tournon hastened from Rome to purify 
his diocese from heresy : he found, on reaching 
Lyons, that the Calvinistic worship was regularly 
organised, and that a synod was soon to be held in 
that city. Five ministers were instantly arrested 



• Vie de Coligny, p. 151. 

1. Iv. p. 14. 

p. 192. 
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by his orders ; they were tried as deserters from 
the faith of their fathers — as rebels to the edicts of 
their prince ; and as such were condemned to be 
burned. This severe treatment of the pastors 
struck terror into their flocks ; and the measures 
of vigilance adopted for detecting further attempts 
to preach the proscribed tenets, were very success- 
ful. *' The archbishop's cares were not fruitless," 
observes his eulogist ; M Lyons preserved it* faith 
in the midst of contagion, and in the vicinity of 
Babylon."* 

It has already been mentioned, that by the edict 
of Chateaubriant, the crime of heresy was made 
cognisable by the civil power. The parliament of 
Paris, notwithstanding its recent degradation, by 
thc creation of judiciary charges, which were sold 
to replenish the treasury, was still a respectable 
body, and included among its numbers many men 
eminent for their talents and virtue. Thirty years 
had not slackened the fires of persecution, while 
the priests were judges of the heretics ; but no 
sooner was the parliament entrusted with the 
charge, than the Protestants experienced a great 
improvement in their condition. The inutility of 
the executions became evident to that body, and 
the rigour of the law was suspended. The Cal- 
vinists took advantage of the opportunity to 
strengthen their cause, and in 1555 a church was 
erected for the reformed worship. f The clergy 
was enraged at this indulgence, but the parliament 
remained firm ; the enemies of toleration, finding 
their influence was decaying with the magistracy, 
had recourse to every machination they could de- 
vise, to excite the hatred of the populace, and the 
vengeance of the government, against the followers 
of the reformed religion ; by the influence of the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, they obtained an edict which 
again enabled them to wreak their bigotry upon 
the Protestants. J 

One method of depriving the Calvinists of an 
indulgent inteqiretation of the edict of Chatcau- 
briant, was the appointment of an Inquisitor of 
the Faith in France. Matthew Orri, a Dominican 
monk, had been appointed by the pope to that 
office. $ He was authorised to cite all heretics be- 
fore him, to interrogate, and condemn tlicm; in 
addition to which, he possessed the power of pene- 
trating into the privacy of families by means of a 
secret police, and of exercising a surveillance over 
the religious opinions of every one, by his nu- 
merous band of spies. Even the bishops them- 
selves were disgusted with such an investiture of 
authority, and remonstrated against it ; the king's 
council, however, approved of the plan, and it was 
very soon presented to the parliament in the form 
of an edict. 

The odious tendency of the proceeding excited 
the indignation of the parliament. Seguier, one 
of their presidents, waB charged to declare their 
remonstrance, in presence of the council.|| In his 



• Fleury, Hist, dn Card. Toimum, pp S74 — 27t 
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speech, that orator traced out all the dangers of the 
proposed measure ; he also dwelt with great force 
upon the right of appeal, which he invoked for the 
accused. *• We abhor," continued he, the esta- 
blishment of a tribunal of blood, where secret ac- 
cusation takes the place of proof ; where the ac- 
cused is deprived of every natural means of defrnce, 
and where no judiciary form is respected. Begin, 
sire, by procuring for the nation an edict which 
will not cover the kingdom with funeral piles, 
which will not be wetted either with the tears or 
the blood of your faithful subjects. At a distance, 
sire, from your presence, bowed down under the 
pr e—o re of rural labour, or absorbed in the exer- 
cise of arts or of trade, they are ignorant of what 
is preparing against them ; they do not suspect 
that at this moment it is proposed to separate them 
from you, and to deprive them of their natural 
guardian. It is for them, it is in their name, that 
the court presents you its humble remonstrances, 
its ardent supplications. As for you, sirs," said he, 
turning himself towards the ministers and coun- 

I sellon of state, " you, who so tranquilly hear me, 
and apparently think that the affair does not con- 

! ccrn you, it is fit that you should be divested of 
that idea. 80 long as you enjoy favour, you wisely 

I make the most of your time ; benefits and kind- 
nesses are showered on your heads; everybody 
honours you, and it enters the mind of no one to 

' attack you ; but the more you are elevated, the 
nearer you arc to the thunderbolt ; and one must 
be a stranger to history, not to know what is often 
the cause of a disgrace. Even although this mis- 
fortune should befal you, you would retire at least 
with a fortune, which would in a measure console 
you for your fall, and which you might transmit to 
jour heirs. But to date from the registering of 
this edict, your condition would cease to be the 
same ; you will have, as before, for successors, men 
poor and hungry, who, not knowing how long they 
may remain in office, will burn with a desire to 
enrich themselves at once, and they will find a 
wonderful facility in so doing ; for, certain of ob- 
taining your confiscation of the king, it will only 
be necessary to make sure of an inquisitor and 
two witnesses, and though you may be saints, you 
would be burned as heretics." This speech made 
a very deep impression on the council, and the 
kiner was so much affected, that he remitted the 
affair to another examination. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the govern- 
ment, and the appointment of an inquisitor, the 
doctrines of the Reformation made astonishing 
progress. A simple and reasonable form of wor- 
ship, in which the preachers expounded the Holy 
Scriptures in their vernacular tongue, and assured 
the congregation that their worship, to be accepted, 
must proceed from the heart ; a service stripped of 

! a number of unmeaning ceremonies, and free from 
■ the gaudy trappings of the Roman church, must 
necessarily make conveits with all who dared to 
think seriously upon the subject. The papists 
denied to man the right of thinking for himself ; 
they asserted that the Scriptures having been exa- 
I mined by the councils, their meaning was fixed, 
and to investigate them was impious; the Pro- 
testants, on the contrary, invited their congrega- 
tions to search the sacred writings ; to take nothing 
from their bare assertion, but to try their sermons 
by the test of Scripture ; an immense number of con- 
mtswasthc necessary consequence of thediffereuce. 



But another motive, and a very powerful one 
too, contributed to increase the number of Calvin- 
ists. The government had declared in favour of 
the Romish clergy, and had shown a resolution to 
support the Catholic religion in every possible way ; 
in consequence, every one who was dissatisfied 
with the ministry, felt induced to join the ranks of 
its declared adversaries. While the -enemies of 
the court were affected by the disappointment of 
their hopes, and induced to join the Calvinists out 
of spite, a very considerable number of the nobi- 
lity, who were actually belonging to the court of 
Henry II., were stimulated by curiosity to attend 
the Protestant service, principally because it was 
forbidden. Many of them were seriously affected 
by what they heard, and some openly professed 
themselves Protestants. In spite of his severity, 
Henry II. found himself surrounded by Calvin- 
ists.* 

In the month of May, 1557, a tumult took place, 
which sufficiently announced the hostile disposition 
of the Catholics. Four hundred Protestants were 
assembled one evening to celebrate the Lord's Sup- 
per, at a house in the Rue St. Jacques, opposite 
the College Plessis. The opportunity was too good 
to be lost, and their enemies collected a mob around 
the house. No effort was made to interrupt the 
service, but when the Protestants wished to quit 
the place, and retire to their respective homes, they 
were assailed with such abuse and threats, that 
they could plainly perceive their lives were in 
danger. The darkness of the night would have 
enabled most of them to escape through the crowd, 
and thus avoid the fury of their numerous enemies, 
had not lanterns been placed in the windows of 
the neighbouring houses. Many were murdered ; 
some few who had arms succeeded in cutting their 
way through the mob ; but there remained some 
old people and women, who would certainly have 
been massacred, had not a magistrate appeared, 
accompanied by some soldiers, who took them into 
custody to the number of two hundred ; the mob 
then dispersed, f 

Proceedings were immediately commenced 
against the prisoners, among whom were persons 
of great family connexions. The Cardinal of Lor- 
raiu demanded the condemnation of all of them ; 
but the parliament was not so blood-thirsty, and 
after a long process, and great delay, five Protes- 
tants were condemned to the tire. J Fortunately 
for the others, the king required some levies in 
Germany and Switzerland; the Elector Palatine 
solicited the enlargement of the prisoners ; and as 
it would have been inconvenient for Henry to lose 
the friendship of that prince, be ordered them to 
be treated with moderation, to the infinite regret 
of Pope Paul IV., who loudly complained of it in 
the Consistory. $ 

Hostilities had been renewed some time : the 
pope flattered Henry with a prospect of the em- 
pire, and the possession of Italy. The Duke of 
Guise took the command in that country, where 
he was opposed to the Duke of Alva ; but no ac- 
tion was fought in that quarter ; and though he 
took Naples, he could not keep it. On the side of 

• Gamier, vol. xlv. p. S3. 

t Do Thou, liv 19. Pawjuier. vol. 1L p. 7«. This writer, 
however. •»>•« it occurred in August. 

X They were burned 13th September. 1517. Filihien, vol. 
ii p, io6i>. 

f Hist, dn Cuncile «lc Trente. p. 588. Soulier. //«<. dm Cai- 
vintsiar, p 1 j. 
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the Netherlands, tht Admiral Coligny made an at- 
tempt on Douay ; he ravaged Artois, which be- 
longed to the King of Spain, and pillaged the town 
of Lena. The Engliah taking part with Spain, 
sent reinforcements to Flanders, and the Spaniards 
prepared to take St. Quentin, whither Coligny had 
retired. On the 10th of August, 1557, the Con- 
stable Montmorency, having advanced to relieve 
the town, contrary to the wish of Marshal St. An- 
dre , was suddenly attacked by the enemy, who had 
treble his force. The event was most disastrous : 
John of Bourbon, brother of the King of Navarre, 
was killed ; St. Andre and Montmorency were 
taken prisoners, all the baggage was lost, and six 
hundred gentlemen of rank were left upon the field 
of battle. Coligny, however, detained the enemy 
seventeen days before the feeble ramparts of St. 
Quentin, and thus prevented the Spaniards from 
taking the full benefit of their victory. - The king 
was alarmed at the news, and despatched several 
couriers to the Duke of Guise, ordering him to 
come with his army from Italy. The duke resolved 
secretly to avenge the disgrace of St. Quentin upon 
Calais.t which town he took the 8th of January, 
1558, after it had been in possession of the Eng- 
lish above two hundred years. Vielleviile followed 
up this success by besieging Thionville, a strong 
town, from which the Spaniards frequently dis- 
turbed the French territory ; and Guise arrived 
with his forces and took the place. J As a contrast 
to his great success, Marshal Termes was defeated 
at Gravelines, and taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 
when a great many persons of rank were killed. 
On this occasion, also, the opportune arrival of the 
Duke of Guise prevented the victor from pursuing 
his advantage. $ 

The duke's reputation acquired great lustre from 
the success of his operations. The court were en- 
raptured with him, and his influence increased 
considerably. The use which was made of it was 
injurious to the Protestants ; for the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, his brother, persuaded the king to esta- 
blish the Inquisition by edict. Three inquisitors 
general were appointed, viz., the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain ; the Cardinal of Bourbon, brother of the King 
of Navarre ; and the Cardinal of Chatillon. They 
had power to inflict capital punishment on all per- 
sons found guilty of heresy. || 

The parliament could not well refuse to register 
this edict, as it proceeded from the king himself in 
a bed of justice ; but they mitigated its severity, by 
allowing all laymen an appeal from such a tribunal. 
The power of life and death was once more snatched 
from the clergy, although they had given a million 
crowns at the states-general to induce the king to 
grant their wishes. But on the other hand, an 
edict was published, forbidding the judges to com- 
mute the sentence of death and confiscation of 
property for any convicted, not only of heresy, but 
also of having brought into France books printed 
at Geneva against the Catholic rcligion.1l 

• Vie de Coligny, p. 180. Vie do Crulon. vol. i. p. 16. De 
Thai. liv. 12. D f Aubigne. vol. L p 86. Brantome, vol v. 
p. lot. 

t Pmquier. vol. ii p. 76. Mem. de Tavanncs. p. 203. Do 
Tliou, liv. 20. 

| 23rd June. 15S8. Marshal Strozxy vu killed at thi* 
siege. Brantome. vol. v. p. 380. Viclloville, vol. iv. pp. 36 
and 92. 

f Brantome. vol. v. p. 102. D'Aubigne. vol. L p. 88. 
t! Hut. du Coneile de Trent*, p. 395. 
$ Maimbourg. Hut. dm Calvinume. liv. 2. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Treaty of Cateau Cambresis— Meetings at the Pre aux 
Oleres— Du Bourg and five other Counsellors arretted — 
Death of Henry II. 

The captivity of the constable had thrown the 
direction of affairs into the hands of the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, and the Guises had availed themselves 
of the eclat of the duke's victories, to promote the 
marriage of the Dauphin with Mary Queen of 
Scots, their niece ; the power and influence of that 
family was paramount. But the king's esteem for 
Montmorency remained undiminished; so great 
was Henry's attachment to him, and such delight 
did he take in his conversation, that he would 
often sleep with him.* His imprisonment, there- 
fort, would be a cause of great regret to that 
monarch. 

On the other hand, Philip was well informed of 
Henry's weakness ; he knew that no event would 
please him like the constable's liberation; and 
having himself a great desire for peace, he craftily 
allowed his prisoner to have an interview with his 
sovereign. A conference at Cercarop foUowed ; 
plenipotentiaries met for France, England, Spain, 
the Empire, and Savoy. The terms offered were 
too humiliating to be accepted, the uegociations 
were broken off, and Montmorency went back to 
1 his confinement. At length, after several inef- 
fectual attempts at a treaty, the King of Spain 
consented to more reasonable terms ; the death of 
Mary Queen of England, had removed a consi- 
derable part of the difficulty. 

Peace, let the treaty which might produce it be 
ever bo good, would do away with the greater part 
of Guise's power, and would therefore be opposed 
by him; the Cardinal of Lorrain also was too 
cunning to promote a measure calculated to destroy 
his authority. But in vain did that party exert 
themselves to prolong the war, for the resentment 
of the Duchess of Yaleutinois counteracted all 
their plans, by using her influence with the king 
in favour of the constable. The cardinal finding 
his family at the highest pitch of favour, consi- 
dered he had no further occasion for support. 
Forgetful of his great obligations to the Duchess 
of Yalentiuois, he began to think it a humiliation 
to pay her the accustomed deference. He even 
went so far as to make use of railleries against her 
which she could not forgive. Her influence over 
the king continued in a surprising degree, and she 
was determined to show him that she would not 
be insulted with impunity, and that she had power 
enough to shake his credit. She resolved to get 
back the constable, and oppose him to the Guises. 
She was able not only to persuade the king to 
make peace, but even to appoint Montmorency 
himself as the negociator.f She secretly informed 
him of what she was doing in his behalf; and to 
unite his interests more closely with hers, she pro- 
posed the marriage of her niece, Henrietta of 
Bouillon, with d'AmviUe, his second son.J 

• Vie de Coligny. p. 102. 
f Vic de Criliuu, vol. i. p. St. 

I The constable. Anne de Montmorency, had five sons, j 
vU 1. Francis, generally known as Marshal Montmorency. 
2. Henry Due d Amville. also a marshal ; and as liis brother < 
died in 1S79 without issue, he took the title of Montmorency ; I 
he was constable under Henry IV. 3. Gabriel, Lord of 
Mimtbf ran. killed at the battle of Dreux, 4. Charles. Lord 
of Meru. and subsequently d' Amville. 5. William, Lord of 
Thon-. 
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MEETINGS AT THE PRE-AUX-CLERCS. 



The conferences of Cercamp were again resumed, 
and the treaty of Cateau Cambresis was signed the 
3d of April, 1559. The following articles were 
agreed to, among others ; that Calais, and several 
other towns in that quarter, should be given up to 
France; that Elizabeth, daughter of Henry II., 
should marry the King of Spain; and that the 
; Duke of Savoy should have Piedmont, and marry 
Margaret, daughter of Francis I. 

The Guises were completely stripped of their 
pow»r by this treaty. The cardinal sought for an 
occasion of making himself necessary to his sove- 
reign : he considered that religion was the subject 
most fertile in circumstances, calculated for his 
object, and it was not long before an occasion 
presented itself At this time the most frequented 
promenade in Pans was the Pre-aux-Clercs, situated 
; where a part of the Faubourg Saint Germain is at 
present. The students of the university were 
generally in favour of the reformed religion, and 
not only made a profession of it, but publicly de- 
fended its principles. They had been in the habit 
of meeting at this place for several years, and the 
monks of the abbey St. Victor having refused to 
let thera assemble in the Pre-aux-Clercs, a very 
serious affair sprang out of the refusal at the com- 
mencement of this reign.* So far from confining 
their dispute to wrangling, or even invective, they 
had several rencounters in which blood was shed. 
The students, being the more numerous party, 
carried their point ; the monks resigned the field 
to them, and the Pre-aux-Clercs was more than 
ever frequented. It became at this time the grand 
rendezvous of all the Protestants, who would sing 
| Marot's psalms during the summer evenings. f 
Such numbers giving confidence, many persons 
declared themselves Protestants whose rank had 
hitherto deterred them from such a step. Among 
«uch, the most eminent was Anthony of Bourbon, 
first prince of the blood, and in right of his wife, 
King of Navarre. The Bourbon princes had been 
kept aloof from court as much as possible, during 
the late aud the present reigns : the example of the 
Constable of Bourbon had caused it to be thought 
dangerous to give them power ; J this circumstance, 
added to the hatred subsisting between them and 
the Guises, explains why the King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Conde would join the Huguenot 
P»rty. The Queen of Navarre, Jane d'Albret, had 
early imbibed the doctrines of the Reformation 
from her mother, Margaret, sister of Francis I.: 
she hid besides received great injuries from the 
most Catholic King, who had seized upon part of 
her dominions. 

At length the public attention was so much 
drawn to this assembly, that games and dances 
were neglected for the sake of going there. Pro- 
Ma 154*. DeThou. liv.5 p 337. Fclihien. Hiit. de Paris. 

♦ Clement Marut had recently published a translation of 
the psalm* in French verse ; they had been set to music, and 
•ew Try mnch admired by the kin* and court. But when 
'he Protectants made use of them a« part of their worship. 
ihr»- psalms wen; considered the characteristic of henrsy, 
tad were consequently forbidden among the Catholics. 

} The Bourbons descend from Robert, fifth ton of Louis IV. 
potamonly called Saint Louis. Charles of Bourbon, Count de 
\*u!i'm<' had seven sons. vis. 1. Louis; S. Anthouy, Kins of 
Navarre;]. Francis. Count d'Enghien; 4. A second Louis; 
a John, killed at the battle of St. Quentin ; 6. Charle*. 
Archbishop of Rouen and Cardinal; 7. Louis. Prince of 
1 «*de ; none lett any issue ezcept the King of Navarre aud 
ti* Prince of Conde. 



hibitton only served to excite a desire of joining 
the Huguenots, and exhortation upon its dangerous 
tendency was unheeded. Every day produced 
some new writing either to defeud the reformed 
doctrines, or to attack the errors of popery. The 
Catholics published replies ; but discussion tended 
to increase the mischief still more, for the replies 
being serious, instead of persuading, produced only- 
disgust and ennui, while the satire awakened at- 
tention, and fortified prejudice. 

The evil pervaded every condition ; the court 
and the army, the cities and the country places, 
and even the tribunals, hitherto inaccessible to 
heresy. The Catholic clergy could be restrained 
no longer ; they resolved to do something which 
should stay the mornl pestilence ; and the Cardinal 
Bertrand denounced the assembling at the Pre- 
aux-Clercs, as factious and seditious.* The par- 
liament could not entertain a question which would 
accuse many of its own members of heresy, and 
Bertrand's summons produced no effect, notwith- 
standing the powerful appeal made to their 
fanaticism, by Bourdin, the attorney-general. f 

The Cardinal of Lorraiu was indignant ut such 
a want of bigotry in the parliament, aud persuaded 
the king to hold a bed of justice, when he miyht 
appear to consult the counsellors on the measures 
to be taken with the heretics ; but that the differ- 
ent persons should be minutely observed, and if 
possible their secret sentiments ascertained : he 
proposed also that some measure should be sub- 
mitted to their consideration aud judgment, which 
might draw from them avowals, proving their own 
heresy. Montmorency, instead of dissuading the 
Kin:: from such black treachery, approved of the 
cardinal's advice in the council. Vielleville alone 
raised his voice against it, as a measure degrading 
the royal dignity. To induce the king to adopt 
his proposal, the cardinal is said to have expressed 
himself as follows : — «• Sire, although it should 
serve for nothing more than to show the King of 
Spain that you are firm in the faith, and that you 
will not suffer in your kingdom anything whatso- 
ever which may disparage your excellent title of 
Most Christian King, still you ought to proceed 
about it boldly and with great courage; you must 
gratify all these grandees and nobles of Spain 
(who have accompanied the Duke of Alva for the 
solemnity and honour of their king's marriage 
with your daughter) by ordering half a dozen 
counsellors of the parliament to be burned in the 
public place, as Lutheran heretics, which indeed 
they are. By so doing we shall preserve the body 
of the parliament. But if you do not take the*e 
measures of precaution, the whole court will be 
infected and contaminated with it, even to the 
clerks, attorneys, and tipstaves." As Vielleville 
was averse to the Lorrain party, he may have ex- 
aggerated the cardinal's proposition ; but be de- 
clares, that when it was his turn to speak upon 
the subject, he opposed the measure to the utmost, 
and told the king to his face, " that he was going 
to take upon himself the office of an iuquisitor of 
the faith, and that the cardinal's proposal would 
entirely destroy the joyous feeling of the public." £ 
The cardinal's opinion, however, prevailed, and 

• De Thou. lrv. 20. 

t I .a vraye II • • de la fan«*e Procedure eontre Anne 
Duhourg. See, fint printed in 1M1, republished in Mem. de 

Coidr. vol. i. 
X Vielleville. liv. 7 c. 24. 
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on the 15th of June, 1559, the king, accompanied 
by the constable, the Duke of Guise, the Cardinals 
of Lorrain and Bourbon, and a crowd of the no- 
bility, went to the parliament unexpectedly, and 
opened a bed of justice without any preparation 
having been made for that solemnity. The palace 
had been given up for the fetes of the royal mar- 
riages about to take place, and the parliament was 
at this time sitting at the convent of the Augustins, 
which on the king's arrival was immediately sur- 
rounded with soldiers.* 

The counsellors were then engaged in framing 
certain regulations respecting the judgments to be 
given against the Protestants. The king's arrival 
not only created surprise, but even great uneasiness 
among them : which perceiving, the monarch en- 
deavoured to conceal his violent indignation, and 
tried to assuage their alarm by mild and courteous 
observations. He declared himself free from every 
kind of angry feeling against those counsellors who 
had adopted the new religion, and begged them all 
to speak their opinions freely, and to recommend 
what to each seemed best calculated to pacify the 
kingdom. 

The counsellors readily fell into the snare. For 
they were invited to speak openly and candidly by 
their sovereign ; and that sovereign too the son of 
Francis I., who considered the word of a gentle- 
man the most binding obligation ; and whose usual 
adjuration was to that effect, foi de gentilhomme ! 

Many of the counsellors urged the cause of jus- 
tice and humanity ; and while they recommended 
a milder legislation for the Protestants, they pointed 
out the danger of continuing a useless rigour to- 
wards a party now become so numerous. The 
more experienced judges confined their remarks to 
general ideas, but some used less caution.—" Let 
us begin," said Louis Faur, " by examining who 
is the real author of our trouble*, for fear lest the 
same answer should be made to us, which Elijah 
formerly made to Ahab, * It is thou that troubled 
Israel!'" A look at the Cardinal of Lorrain 
directed the application of the passage to him. 
Anne Dubourg excited considerable surprise by 
the boldness of his remarks : he had enlarged 
upon the cruelty with which the Protestants were 
pursued, and energetically observed, " While men 
arc conducted to the stake for the sole crime of 
praying for their prince, a shameful licence encou- 
rages and multiplies blasphemies, perjuries, de- 
baucheries, and adulteries." The courtiers became 
uneasy, for they considered the remark was in- 
tended for the king and the Duchess of Valen- 
tiuois.f 

Among the counsellors who supported the cause 
of mercy and toleration were Seguier, De Thou,} 
and Harlay. The president, Lemaitre, was for 
continuing rigorous measures, and eulogised in his 
speech the different monarchs who had distin- 
guished themselves in the suppression of heresy, 
particularly Philip the Fair, who condemned to the 
tire six hundred heretics in one day.} 

Henry's purpose was decided before he went to 
the parliament ; the speeches which he heard there 

• Do Thou. liv. 2S. 

t Pasquirr, vol. iL p. 77. D'Aubigne, vol. L p. M, De 
Thou. liv. 8S.— 1m rraye Hitfoire, 8cc 

t Christopher De Thou, father of the historian; he was 
maile chief president in 1*6*. 

{ Hist, du Canrile cle Trente. p. 3W-7. D'Aubigoc. tt 
■ npra. and l<a way* Hiibrire. &c. 



were not the cause of the proceeding which fol- 
lowed, but were a strong reason for exciting his 
personal displeasure against several of the coun- 
sellors. He rose in a great passion, and gave vent 
to a torrent of reproaches against all those who 
had called for lenient measure. On leaving the 
place, he made a sign to the Count Montgomery, 
captain of his Scotch guards ; a fierce look directed 
toward Dubourg, Faur, and three others, were 
sufficient instructions for him ; he immediately 
arrested them in the midst of the parliament, and 
conducted them to prison.* 

The king gave orders that their trials should be 
proceeded with immediately, especially that of 
Dubourg, whom he was desirous of seeing burnt 
with his own eyea.f The arrest of the counsellors 
was followed by the apprehension of all known 
Protestants. The prisons were filled with persons 
accused of heresy ; informers received encourage- i 
ment for denunciations ; and the dread of being 
enveloped in their punishment, prevented every ! 
one from affording them protection or conceal- 
ment. The destruction of the reformed religion 
was resolved upon, and when the ambassadors of 
several Protestant princes of Germany endea- 
voured to obtain some mitigation of the severity 
with which they were treated, the king refused to 
attend to their observations. J Every hope was : 
destroyed for the Huguenots, not one of whom 1 
was to be left in France, when, unexpectedly, an 
event occurred which completely changed the face 
of affairs, and removed their persecutor from this 
world, by the hands of the same man, whom he 
had just employed in violating the law of the land, 
and that too in the very sanctuary of justice. 

In order to add splendour to bis daughter's 
marriage, a tournament was held in the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, the 29th of June, 1559; fourteen 
days afier the king's visit to the parliament. A 
vast concourse of people assembled to behold the 
chief nobility display their prowess. The four 
champions were the king, the Prince of Ferrara, the 
Duke of Guise, and the Duke of Nemours. $ 
Among such true-bred courtiers, the king of course 
would be the conqueror ; and he was so delighted 
with his achievements, that he called upon Mont- 
gomery to appear in the lists, and take one of a 
pair of lances, which had not yet been broken. 
The count made every excuse, and the queen did 
all in her power to dissuade her husband from re- 
newing the combats ; it would seem that she had 
anticipated Borne accident.|| The king persisted, 
and the champions rushed on each other. In the 
rencounter, a splinter from Montgomery's lance 
struck the king in his left eye, at the instant when 
the sudden shock had moved his visor : Henry 
fell immediately, and was carried to the palace of 
Tournelles, where he expired eleven days after, the 
10th of July, 1559, in the forty-first year of his age. 
The character he has left behind him has escaped 

• Pasqiiler, D'Auhi^ne, Pelibien. vol. ii. p. lo««, and 
Hint, da Calvinlsme. liv. t. 

t Hut. du Cuncilc de Trente, p. 400. Virllevillc, vol. iv. 
p. 15ft. 

(Hist, du Concile de Trente, p. S97. 
See Rrantome, Pasquier, anaTavannes, p. 117. 
Branknne, vol. \li., p. 46. This writer alio mentions 
that a abort time previous, Henry had had hit nativity rant 
and the ajtrolojrer told him he would die in a duel or single 
combat. The constable, who was present, ridiculed the idea • 
but the king observed, that those people sometimes spoke tb» 
truth; and that for his part he should prefer dvinj.' bv th< 
hand of somt- brave man. p. 58. (He <U Henri li ) 
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a considerable part of the obloquy which it de- 
serves, on account of hi* defects being carried 
to such excess by his sons, Charles and Henry. It 
must, however, be borne in mind, that it was his 
fixed intention to destroy all the Protestants,* and 
that his sudden death alone has preserved him 
from the execration which clings to the name of 
Charles IX. Weakness and deceit were as pre- 
dominant in him as in his son Henry III., but in 
consequence of some favourable circumstances, 
he was less embarrassed ; an estimate of his go- 
vernment may be properly made, by comparing 
the flourishing state of the treasury at the death 
of Francis I. with iu miserable condition at the 
of Francis II. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A«**»i«i of Francis II.— Re establishment of the Guises— 
Ex.'cutioo of Anue Dubourg for heresy. 

The death of Henry II. caused a complete revo- 
lution in the court, by changing the relative power 
of the diffVrent faction*) ; the nation at large, too, 
was considerably affected by the circumstance, as 
the civil wars which afterwards desolated France, 
although not entirely caused by the measures 
which followed, were certainly hastened and 
heightened by them. Henry left four sons, vix. 
Francis, Charles and Henry, who reigned in suc- 
cession ; and Francis Hercules, Duke of Aleu^on; 
the eldest, barely sixteen years of age, succeeded 
him as Francis II. 

The young king, of a mild temper and a feeble 
mind, gave himself up entirely to his wife, Mary- 
Queen of Scots, a niece of the princes of Lorrain ; 
which was sufficient to restore the Guises to 
power, independent of the hatred which the queen 
mother had conceived for Montmorency, on ac- 
count of the alliance between his family and the 
Duchess of Valentinois. Francis himself had also 
taken a great dislike to the constable, for having 
prevented his joining the army two years before. f 
To win the queen mother entirely to their party, 
the Guises joined in her views of vengeance against 
those who had displeased her ; particularly the late 
king's mistress, who was immediately exiled from 
the court. J 

The Bourbon princes, whom the Guises con- 
sidered their natural rivals, were removed more 
than ever from any influence. During the interval 
which elapsed between the unfortunate tourna- 
ment and the king's death, Montmorency had 
exerted himself to induce the princes of the blood 
to join him in keeping the Guise* from the su- 
preme authority. The King of Navarre was not 
sufficiently alert ; the Guises were powerful aud 
on the spot ; the princes of the blood were seut on 
*ome errand into Spain ; and the constable was 
recommended, by the king himself, to take the 
benefit of the air at his country seat. 

Montmorency's vexation was soothed by the 
hope that bis cause would be avenged by his 
nephews the Chatillons, better known by their 
scignorial appellations of Coligny and Andelot. § 

• Apotogie de Louis XI V. par 1'Abbc Caveyrac. p S3. 

♦ Bunion*, vol. ix. p. 469. (Vie <U Charlet IX.) 
I Dank. lrv. I. 

1 TV Marshal tie Chatillon married IxraUa iU» Montmo- 
troty. the cututable'a slater : he had three son*, viz. 1 . 
tMrt. Cardinal of Chatillon and Buhop of BcnuvaU; 3. 
tat pud Chatilluo d* Coligny. Admiral of Prance; and 



Their importance was considerably increased by 
their becoming leaders of the Protestant party ; 
and at this time, they indulged the idea of per- 
suading their aged uncle to join that interest. 
They were indebted to him for their advancement, 
ind he could plainly see that they would become 
formidable to the Guises. Montmorency, how- 
ever, was too determined a hater of the Huguenots, 
*0 think of supporting their cause. 

Andelot was a warm, enthusiastic admirer of 
the Reformation ; he scorned to conceal his senti- 
ments, and his conversation was noticed bv all the 
court. Shortly after the taking of Calais, Henry 
II., hearing that he had made some very heretical 
assertions, sent for him to his chamber, at the sug- 
gestion of the Cardinal of Lorrain, and interrogated 
him upon his opinions. Andelot, without being in 
the least disconcerted, answered the king with 
great firmness, notwithstanding he had been cau- 
tioned to use prudence in his answer , «• Sire, in 
matters of religion, I can use no disguise, nor can 
I deceive God. Dispose, as you please, of my life, 
my property, aud my appointments ; but my soul, 
independent of every other sovereign, is submitted 
solely to the Creator, from whom I have received 
it, and whom alone I believe it my duty to obey 
under present circumstances, as my Almighty 
master ; in a word, I would rather die than go to 
mass." The king's anger was so excited, that he 
was about to stah the intrepid man, but he con- 
tented himself with sending him to prison at 
Melun, and depriving him of his office of colonel- 
general.* Pope Paul IV. imperiously demanded 
that Andelot should be burned for heresy, but that 
was not an easy matter to effect ; for the constable, 
his uncle, had great influence at the time ; and 
the Cardinal of Chatillon, his brother, was one of 
the iuquisitors-general, and of course would refuse 
to sacrifice so dear a relative. 

Coligny was remarkable for his caution in taking 
a step ; but having once decided, he was inflexible : 
no one possessed greater intrepidity, or more per- 
severance ; instead of overcoming him, difficulties 
served only to excite his ardour. It was his 
brother Andelot who first gave him a taste for the 
new opinions, but he was too wary to make public 
profession of them at once. He had been noticed 
for his very religious conduct when a Catholic ; he 
had maintained several priests at Chatillon, aud 
established schools for the instruction of youth; 
on becoming a Protestant he continued the same 
acts, changing only the priests for Protestant 
ministers. f When his brother was in prison, he 
blamed him for his conduct, showing him that to 
irritate the monarch was not the best method of 
serving his cause. With great difficulty, Coligny 
at length obtained from his brother a declaration 
of regret for having expressed himself in such a 
manner, and by the influence of the constable he 
was set at liberty. So anxious were the Guises to 
ruin Montmorency, that they set spies upon his 
conduct, while his nephew was in confinement, iu 
hopes of being able to accuse him of openly favour- 
ing the ProtesUntB.J 

3. Francis Chatillon d* Andelot. colonel-general of the French 
infantry. The family of Chatillon had anciently cxercW-d 
•ovcreign authority over Nantua and 
towns in the neighbourhood of Geneva. 

• Brantontc. Le Laboureur, 
and Vic dr Coligny. 

t Vi«i de CoUyny, p. 74. 

% Ibid, p 
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But both the Chatillons, had become anxious 
for an opportunity of publicly declaring their 
sentiment* ; and the state of affairs, at the begin- 
ning of the new reign, soon supplied them with 
occasions. The violent persecution which had 
sigualised the last days of Henry's reign, had 
created a spirit of resistance ; from existing by 
stealth and concealment, the Huguenots were 
driven to defend themselves : and they became an 
important party in the kingdom. Coligny and his 
brother publicly joined the Protestants, and in- 
duced many persons of distinction to do the 
same ; among others the Count de la Roehefou- 
cault, and Francis de Veudome, Vidame of Char- 
tres.* The queen mother also felt the tyranny 
of the Guises to such a degree, that the Protes- 
tants entertained great hopes of her joining their 
party, as the only means of counteracting then- 
power. 

In the mean time Montmorency's plan, al- 
though it failed at first, was not altogether without 
effect; the King of Navarre became the centre of 
a party, composed of the princes of the blood, and 
the heads of the principal families, who held an 
assembly at Venddme. The constable was not 
there, but sent his secretary. Whatever differ- 
ence there might be among them, was all merged 
in the grand question of hatred to the Guises. 
But no entreaties of Coligny, backed by the desire of 
vengeance, could induce the constable to join the 
Protestants ; to change his religion, at the end of 
a long orthodox life, alarmed his conscience ; and 
to him it appeared impossible for an honourable 
man to be of a religion different from that of the 
king. The general measure, however, was dis- 
cussed by the assembly. It resolved itaelf into 
two questions ; whether the authority ought to be 
removed from the Guises 1 and what means should 
be employed to bring it about 1 The first question 
was decided without a dissentient voice; but 
as to the means of successfully acting upon that 
decision the meeting was divided ; some being for 
negociation, others for violence. The milder 
counsel prevailed, and the King of Navarre was 
sent to court to try to obtain the interest of the 
queen mother, f 

The Guises were informed of what was passing, 
and when Navarre went to court, they left nothing 
undone to worry and vex him. His arrival was 
announced, but the king bad been persuaded to 
hunt in an opposite direction.^ The apartments 
prepared for him were very unsuitable to his rank ; 
and whenever the Duke of Guise came in contact 
with him, he was assailed with hectoring language, 
and insolent remarks. At last he obtained an 
audience of Francis, but it was in the presence of 
the two Lor rain princes ; and when he exposed the 
complaints of the nobility against them, Francis 
dismissed him, observing that he was very well 
satisfied with their services. 

Having failed in his errand to the king, he tried 
how far the queen mother would befriend him ; he 
had several conferences with her, which ended by 
her declaring herself in his favour, but she informed 
him at the same time, that she could do nothing 
for him. The populace in general were so attached 
to the Guises, that his appeal to them met with no 

* A ridamf was a person who held lands under a bishop, 
on condition of defending the temporal interests of the see. 
T Oav.U. liv. 1 IVAubitfne. vol. L p. 87. 
t IX- Thou. liv. *3. 



better success ; his commission disgusted him, and 
be resolved to rid himself of it.* 

After having conducted the Princess Elizabeth 
to Philip II., her husband, he retired to his princi- 
pality of Beam, determined to have nothing more 
to do with affairs. He had consented to go to 
Spain, conceiving that he might make some ar- 
rangement respecting his dominions, which that 
monarch had seized ; but Guise's cause and Philip's 
were identified, as the whole of the king's reign 
testifies ; and the same disappointment awaited 
liim in that quarter. The conferences of Venddme 
therefore produced no other effect than to expose 
the wishes of the party, and indeed the persons 
composing it. 

It was now five months since Anne Dubourg 
had been in prison for heresy : a few days after 
the late king's death, he had been declared a here- 
tic, and was ordered to be given up to the Becular 
power for punishment; but he made appeals at 
every stage of the proceedings, and a long delay- 
was the consequence. The other counsellors were 
liberated, but he was condemned to be hanged, 
and his body to be burned, f Minard presided at 
his trial ; he displayed such partiality, and evinced 
such personal hatred to the accused, that Dubourg t 
could nut resist the impnlse of his feelings, and i 
upbraided the judge with his couduct ; he con- \ 
eluded by telling him that he would soon have to ! 
appear at a more awful bar, when he would wish [ 
to be as innocent as he then was.J This predic- j 
tion was soon verified, for on the 12th of December \ 
the president Minard was shot as he was returning 
to his bouse in the evening. The individual who 
murdered him was supposed to be Robert Stuart* 
a person of very good family in Scotland, and dis- 
tantly related to the queen ; a man of a daring and 
intriguing disposition. § He endured the torture 
without giving the least information, and the 
Guises persuaded the queen to disown him for her 
relation. Dubourg was executed on the 23rd ; his 
firmness on going to the fatal spot excited much 
sy mpathy among the spectators : but measures 
were taken to prevent his addressing them ; for 
the executioner had orders to gag him if he at- 
tempted to speak. At the foot of the gibbet, he 
refused to kiss a crucifix which was offered him, 
and was immediately pulled up and strangled, 
while the mob uttered shouts of Jent Maria. § 

A violent persecution of the Protestants then 
took place : the Cardinal of Lorrain established a 
commission for judging and condemning heretics. 51 
The judges of this bloody tribunal completelv an- 
swered the cardinal's wishes ; they even excited 
his surprise, by the extent of their operations and 
alacrity in convicting and executing heretics. A 
legion of spies, under the direction of the inquisitor 
Mouchares, were dispersed through Paris, and 
added daily to the number of victims.** The car- 
dinal's object was to encourage the populace in 
their fanaticism. The Catholics were permitted 
to assemble in the streets, and sing hymns before 

• Pnvila. liv. I. D'Aubignr. vol. S. p. *7 

t Mem. de Conde. vol. L p. 300. Edit. 4to. Paris. 1743. 
| Vic dp Colijmy. p. 197. 

( The same person who killed the Constable Montmorency, 
at the battle of St Denis. 

I There is a prvcit verbal of the execution in Mem. dc 

Conde. vol. i p. 30". 

* Mem de Tnvaaoes. p. S20. 

*• This is the origin or the term ifouchard, a spy or the 

police. 
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little images of the Virgin. Persons passing by 
wen? invited to join their devotions ; if they re- 
fused so to do, they were ill-treated, and whatever 
complaints might do made, the excesses remained 
unpunished.* 

The Cardinal of Lorrain gave full scope to his 
passions : his haughty behaviour excited the dis- 
content of many of the nobility, and his cruel per- 
secuting spirit kindled a general feeling of horror. 
Francis was king in name only, for the cardinal 
and his brother possessed all the authority ; and 
instead of using their power in any manner bene- 
ficial to the country, they seemed to study the rea- 
diest methods of debasing it. When tyranny suf- 
fers crime to go unpunished, and makes no attempt 
to prevent its recurrence, it almost invariably drives 
the people into a conspiracy, which gives them a 
hope of overturning what would otherwise over- 
whelm them. The French Protestants were at 
this time reduced to that extremity. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Conspiracy of AmboUe. 

It may be owing to the mild character of the King 
of Navarre that the conferences at VendAme pro- 
duced no efTect : he felt an aversion to creating a 
civil war, and was besides of so undecided a cha- 
racter, that by a hope of regaining his wife's estates 
he could at any time be diverted from his main 
object. His brother, the Prince of Conde, was a 
different kind of man ; ambitious, restless, and en- 
terprising ; detesting the Guises, and being allied 
to Montmorency and the Chatillons, he assumed 
an important rank in the discontented party, which 
was now swelled by all the Protestauts, and such 
Catholics as joined in the hatred of the Lorrain 
princes. 

At the close of the year 1559, several conferences 
had again been holden at Vcndonie and Lafert6 : 
when, rinding their party included six hundred 
gentlemen of family, a resolution was adopted to 
have recourse to arms, to take the king out of the 
hands of the Guises, and bring these latter to an 
account for their couduct. The Prince of Conde, 
in joining this association, is said to have made a 
restriction to bis engagement ; that nothing should 
be undertaken against the king, the princes his 
brothers, or the state, f 

In this affair, which arose as much from political 
discontent as from religious persecution, and which 
u named the conspiracy of Amboise, the principal 
agent was John dc Uari, Lord of La Renaudie, a 
gentleman of Perigord, who combined every qua- 
lity requisite for directing such a movement. 
Having committed a forgery, he had been assisted 
by the kindness of Guise himself in making his es- 
cape from the prison of Dijon,* and had subse- 
quently led a life of concealment, of banishment. 
It was desirable that the head of the conspiracy 
should not be too distinguished a person, in order 
io avoid suspicion ; it was at the same time neces- 
sary that he should he a Huguenot, in order to 
have the full co-operation of the Protestants. La 

* HUt. da Concile da Trentc, p. UH. De Thou, liv. 23. 
t L'Histoire du Tumuli* d'Amboi**. reprinted in the first 
Mtl«ae of M^m de Conde. pp. 320 et teq. 
t RnaUxne. vol. Tiii. p. 8*. 



Renaudie was, therefore, extremely well suited for 
the occasion : during his rcsideuce at Geneva he 
had become acquainted with all the French in that 
town who had been expatriated for their religion : 
he was active, intelligent, and persevering, and 
had several times shown himself brave even to 
rashness.* 

The plan of operation being decided on, he an- 
nounced to all his friends that the Prince of Conde* 
would put himself at their head whenever their 
force was sufficient to warrant his so doing ; at 
the same time he invited them all to meet him at 
Nantes, on the 1st of January, 1560, availing him- 
self of the concourse of people which some fttes 
about to be given would collect, as a blind for the 
sudden arrival of so many persons from different 
parts. 

The gentlemen were punctual to the rendezvous ; 
and though a considerable number of them were 
not informed of the full purpose of their meeting, 
they expressed neither surprise nor backwardness: 
they agreed without hesitation to attack, in a time 
of peace and in the very presence of the king, the 
ministers invested with his authority. The tyranny 
of the Guises had excited such a feeling, that no- 
thing could chill their ardour. La Renaudie ad- 
dressed the meeting at length. After displaying 
the injuries which the ministry of the Lorrain 
princes had brought upon the country, he gave 
them to understand that they only waited for the 
death of Francis II. to establish their family upon 
the throne. " For my part," added the speaker 
vehemently, " I swear, 1 protest, I take God to 
witness, that I will never think or do, or say any- 
thing against the king, against the queen his mo- 
ther, against the princes his brothers, against any 
of his blood ; hut that I will defend to my latest 
breath the majesty of the throne, the authority of 
the laws, and the liberty of the country, against 
the tyranny of forcigners. , *t We swear it I ex- 
claimed every one present. They signed the oath, 
shook hands in token of union, embraced each 
other weeping, and loaded with imprecations any 
who should be perfidious enough to betray their 
associates. Before they separated, they fixed the 
place and time for carrying their plot into execu- 
tion : it was to be on the 15th of March, at Blois. J 

Bran to me, who was personally attached to the 
Guises, and was constantly about them, declares 
that Coligny had no part in this conspiracy :§ those 
concerned in it considering that he would not join 
in a measure personally against the Duke of Guise, 
who was not at that time his declared enemy. But 
he heard that the plot was in agitation, by letters 
from the Prince of Cond6 and Andclot, and they 
all three resolved to take the field immediately La 
Renaudie should have made himself master of 
Blois, when they would arrest the Guises in the 
king's name, and call the states-general.|| 

Everything happened at the outset entirely to 
their wishes, and they grew more sanguine and 
less reserved, or perhaps some member was either 
treacherous or indiscreet ; but by some means the 
Guises had scent of the plot, and removed the king 
from Blois to Amboise, a town with a strong castle 
and garrison; there, considering themselves suf- 
ficiently safe from any sudden attack, they again 
became supine, and were on the eve of being sur- 

• I>avili», liv. I. ♦ De Thou. liv. U. 

t Davila, 1 v. 1. § Rrantome. vol. viii. p. IM. 

| Vic dc Coligny, p. 807. M«n. dc Tavannea, p. t2S. 
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prised, when the too great confidence of the chief 
conspirator caused the entire failure of the plot.* 
La Renaudie lodged at Paris, at the house of a 
friend named Avanelles, a lawyer, who, observing 
the number of persons const autly calling at his 
house, conceived some suspicions ; and mentioning 
them to La Renaudie, he frankly acknowledged 
the existence of the conspiracy. Avenelles heard 
him attentively, and showed great good-will for 
the success of the enterprise : but turning over in 
his mind the importance of the affair, and foresee- 
ing its difficulties and dangers, he was seized with 
fear, and decided upon revealing the whole to the 
Duke of Guise's secretary, then at Paris, f The 
secretary sent Avenelles to Amboise without delay, 
where he was interrogated; the Guises were thus 
informed of their danger. Hitherto they had fan- 
cied the conspiracy was confined to a few indivi- 
duals, but the confession of Avanelles gave them 
warning to prepare against a formidable and au 
organised party. 

They were, however, as yet, only in possession 
of the extent of the plot, and the names of some of 
the conspiritors, for Avanelles knew no more ; 
they were thus obliged to make exertions for dis- 
covering further particulars. Robert Stuart, who 
was suspected of having killed the president Mi- 
nard, and who was at this time in a dungeon at 
Vincennes, was sent for, with several others, to be 
examined, on the supposition that they must have 
some knowledge of the plot. J The majority of the 
council considered the Chatillons as more likely to 
know the state of the case, and the queen mother 
sent for them, under pretence of consulting on the 
plan which ought to be adopted under such cir- 
cumstances. Coligny and Andelot came very rea- 
dily, and on being introduced to the queen mo- 
ther's chamber, the admiral spoke warmly against 
the bad administration of affairs ; he pleaded the 
cause of the Protestants, and recommended that 
the penal statutes against them should be sus- 
pended. The chancellor Olivier and the more 
moderate of the council adopted his opinion, and 
an edict was drawn up in favour of the Calvin- 
ists.§ 

But the remedy came too late to be of use ; the 
declaration was not published before the 12th of 
March, and the day fixed for the enterprise was 
the 16th : it had been changed from the 15th 
when the court removed from Blois to Amboise. 
The Prince of Conde, not despairing of the case, 
came to Amboise with some resolute men, who 
were to be concealed in the castle, as well as in 
the town, and ready to second La Renaudic's at- 
tack from without. Neither the nearness of the 
danger nor its magnitude were able to disconcert 
the Duke of Guise, who gave orders well calcu- 
lated for the circumstances. He sent instructions 
to the governors of the provinces to arrest all per- 

• Davila, liv. I. P.isquier. vol i. p. 8S0, and vol. U. p. 
t It is stated in f Hitloire du Ttmulte <C Amhtnte, that Ave- 
nelles belonged to tin* conspiracy, and vu induced to betray 
his friends by the hope of making s fortune ; but as that ac- 
count was drawn up under feelings of irritation, I have pre- 
ferred the statement of the principal French historians. 

■ letter to Montmorency, desiring him to 



I The king wrote a 
proceed immediately to Amboise. with his wm 
and to take with them thoae persons who know 
the plot : one of them wag Robert Stoart, TL 
dated *Jth Feb.— Mem. de Condi, vol. 1. p. 3S4. 

S LVAubignc. vol i. P 93. The edict, dated Uth 
ISM^i, is given in the Memoirs of Condi : the H 

> its 



sons taking the road to Amboise; he collected 
troops and called upon all the neighbouring no- 
bility to attend the Wing. Such officers as he 
could not depend upon, were sent upon distant 
commissions ; still, in spite of these precautions, 
the conspiracy would have succeeded, had not 
some one given Guise the plan of operations ; he 
required no more, and prepared everything ac- 
cordingly. 

On the 16th of March the troops of the con- 
spirators appeared, and, as far as they could, they 
followed the plan agreed upon at Nantes. It was 
there arranged that a troop of Calvinists, unarmed, 
should enter the town on pretence of petitioning 
the king : if they were admitted they would soon 
be able to get possession of the ramparts ; if they 
were refused admittance, a large body of cavalry 
in the neighbourhood was to hasten up, and make 
themselves masters of the gates of the town. While 
this was taking place, those who had conie in Hit li 
the Chatillons and Cond£ were to go at once to 
the G uises and arrest them ; or, if they resisted, to 
kill them on the spot. 

As the duke knew all this plan, he changed the 
king's guard, and ordered the gates to be built up. 
He posted the Chatillons and the Prince of Conde 
in the most conspicuous places, and surrounded 
them with confidential persons, who would pre- 
vent their joining the assailants.* 

Parties of cavalry were also sent to scour the 
country before the conspirators had assembled ; 
they were thus attacked iu detail, and all the pri- 
soners then taken were hanged up on the battle- 
ments of the castle. Still the conspirators perse- 
vered : the fate of their companions did not deter 
them from continuing their operations. La Re- 
naudie exerted himself to collect the different par- 
ties: in so doing he sometimes traversed the 
country attended by one man only. On one oc- 
casion he was near the castle of Noizai, the arsenal 
of the conspirators, defended by the Baron de 
Castelnau.f A detachment of royalists surrounded 
him, with orders to take him alive, if possible : a 
relation of his, the Baron de Pardaillan com- 
manded it. Finding it impossible to gain the 
castle, La Renaudie resolved to sell his life dearly ; 
he rushed on Pardaillan, and killed him with his 
own hand : he very soon after received a ball from 
a carbine, fired by a page of the baron's ; he had 
sufficient strength to kill the person who had shot 
him, and then expired. His little band, on losing 
their leader, fled in every direction ; many of them 
were killed on the spot, and others Were made 
prisoners and hanged. La Renaudie's body was 
placed on a gibbet with the inscription— Chief of 
the rebels. I 

The death of the leader having to all appearance 
put an end to the conspiracy, the Chancellor 
Olivier recommended an amnesty to all who would 
return to their homes. Many had availed them- 
selves of the proclamation, and had set out on their 
journey, when a last effort of some of their party 
in the neighbourhood of Amboise, brought on their 
destruction : they had attempted to enter the town 
during the night ; their object was foiled, but the 
Guises were indignant ; the amnesty was revoked, 

• Davila. liv. t. 

t Noizai. in the Touraine. U two leagues N.W. of Am 
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and above twelve hundred persons were put to the 
sword, hanged, or thrown into the Loire with their 
hands and feet bound.* Many persons were put 
to the torture in order to obtain sufficient evidence 
for attacking Conde and the Chatillons, upon the 
grounds of the conspiracy; but among so many 
conspirators, there was only one who implicated 
them, and even he could only speak from report. f 
One of the most considerable victims on this 
occasion was the Baron de Castelnau ; a man 
greatly distinguished for his virtues and bis services. 
The Duke of Nemours having met him one day at 
the head of a detachment, called to him, asking 
how he came to be in arms against his kingt 
Castelnau answered, "that their plan was not to 
make war against the king, but only to make re- 
monstrances against the tyranny of the Guises." 
" Lay down your arms then," said Nemours, " and 
if you wish to address the king as becomes a faith- 
ful subject, I promise you, upon my faith, to enable 
you to speak to the king and to bring you back in 
safety." Castelnau, in consequence, surrendered 
the castle of Noiiai to the Duke of Nemours, who 
took an oath and signed it, that no harm should 
happen to him or his followers. They went to- 
gether to Amboise, where the unfortunate baron 
found that the promise which had been made him 
was not binding, for the Duke of Nemours had 
exceeded his orders. Castelnau's bravery did not 
forsake him on the scaffold, where he died a martyr 
to his religion; the Duke of Nemours felt very 
indignant at the circumstance, as he had given his 
signature, which tormented him probably much 
more thin it would have done if his word alone 
bail been passed. J 

The Prince of Condi could not expect to escape 
the suspicion of being concerned in the conspiracy ; 
scarcely any charge could be made out from the 
confession of La Rcnaudie's secretary, who had 
been racked for that purpose, but some letters were 
discovered, which, whether genuine or not, afforded 
materials for an accusation. The Guises kept 
secret the contents of the letters in question, and 
waited a favourable opportunity for laying hold 
of the prince. His friends, however, sent him 
advice of what had occurred, and warned him not 
to come to court ; but the queen mother sent him 
word that she would answer for his safety, and he 
came directly and demanded to have his character 
cleared of the charge. The king gave him an 
audience before the whole court, and the different 
ambassadors, when the prince pteaded his cause 
with great ability. He complained of the sus- 
picions which had been raised against him ; that 
some persons had represented him as a man who 
meditated designs against the king's person ; he 
showed that his arrival was sufficient proof of his 
innocence, for that if he felt himself guilty, he 
should not have been mad enough to surrender 
himself as he had done. He took a review of the 
accusations against him, declaring them the calum- 
nies of his private enemies, who would not dare to 
«ate them in his presence. " But," said the prince 
in conclusion, " if any one is bold enough to main- 
tain that I have tempted the French to revolt 

• DAuMgne. mt ssprn.— The edict is given in the Jonnta/ 

it BnUtrt. 
t V» 4e Coligny, p. *0«. 

t D'Aubigne, vol. i. p. 94. Hist, du Tumult* d' Amboise. 
VWlerille. vol. iv. p. 191. Brantome. vol. vi. p. 410. De 
Tumi, liv . 24. 




against the sacred person of the king, and that I 
am author of the conspiracy, renouncing the pri- 
vilege of my rank, I am ready to prove him a liar 
in single combat." 

The Duke of Guise plainly perceived that these 
words were addressed to him, but he took care not 
to notice them ; on the contrary, he pretended to 
be persuaded of Conde's innocence ; for he imme- 
diately rose in the assembly, and said aloud, " that 
he would not suffer so great a prince to be thus 
aspersed ; and begged to be chosen as his second."* 
Those who had seen the letters upon which the 
charge was grounded, could not comprehend the 
reason of the duke's conduct ; reflection, however, 
made it generally thought that the queen mother's 
influence had drawn the Prince of Conde" from his 
unpleasant situation in onlcr to display her power 
to the Guises, that they might not fail in due 
deference to her will in future.f 

It was otherwise with the nation at large, who 
were astonished at Guise's generosity to his great- 
est enemy. The duke's cruelty to the other con- 
spirators was forgotten, and every prejudice against 
him was effaced. The king could not condemn, 
and yet was afraid to Absolve the Prince of Conde ; 
he remained a Bhort time about the court, when 
his presence being a burden to the Guises, he was 
allowed to retire to his chateau at La Ferte-sous- 
Jouarre. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Death of the Chancellor Olhier. who Is succeeded by Michael 
«kM •HovjUl-Ap-mbly of the Notable ut KmiUinebleau 

Hie IMnec 

TflB executions which took place in consequence 
of the conspiracy of Amboise, were both numerous 
and summary; a judicial process was not even 
thought of, and capture was followed by immediate 
punishment, t But when the first feelings of in- 
dignation had subsided, and the greater part of the 
malcontents were killed or dispersed, the govern- 
ment took measures for a more moderate line of 
conducted. The chancellor Olivier had always 
advocated gentle methods, and had shown great 
reluctance in condemning the numerous victims, 
required by the revenge of the Lorrain princes. 
The chancellor trembled lest the nation should 
charge him with so much bloodshed ; while the 
Guises entertained strong suspicions that he be- 
longed to the conspiracy. The conflict of his 
feelings so affected this eminent judge and excellent 
man, that he was taken ill and died a few days 
after. § He deplored to the last the sad necessity 
which had reduced him to appear an instrument of 
Guise's despotism ; he turned his face to the wall, 
and refused to see the Cardinal of Lorrain, who 
called on him just before he died, saying, that he 
was the accursed cardinal who had been the cause 
of all the condemnations. || 
The person appointed to succeed him was 

• DarQa. liv. 1. De Thou. liv. 84. D'Aubigue. vol. i. 
p. 95. and Hist, des derniets Troubles de Prance. vi4. i. p. 4. 
Kris. 1600. 

t Vie de Coligny. p. 910. 

I IU estoyent pendus tons bott^iet espcrooncs. Hist. Act 
dtrnien Trtrubin, liv. 1. 
i SOlh March. 

I Viellcville. vol. iv. p. 193. Hist, dn Tumult* d'AmUase. 
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Michael de l'Hopital, than whom no one could 
be fouud more deserving or more capable. He 
was bora about the year 1503; his father was 
physician to the Constable of Bourbon, and accom- 
panied him to Italy, taking with him his son 
Michael. When he returned to Paris his talents 
soon brought him into notice, and he passed with 
honour through the different gradations of the 
magistraturc. While a counsellor of the parliament, 
he had exerted himself to reform the different 
abuses, which long neglect had suffered to arrive 
at a disgraceful pitch : he received, as might be 
expected, but little support, and his single arm 
could do scarcely anything in furtherance of his 
laudable undertaking ; still his endeavours ulti- 
mately produced benefits, for which France is 
bound to revere his memory. The persecution of 
the Protestants had occupied his attention, from 
the first attempt to establish the inquisition ; and 
on every occasion his powers had been exerted in 
the promotion of tolerant measures. At every 
step of his advancement, so highly was his charac- 
ter esteemed, that the appointment was universally 
applauded. He was, however, very austere, and 
was feared by all the magistracy, who dreaded his 
inquiring into their lives and capacities. Brantome 
calls him a second Cato, having his appearance in 
everything, with his long white beard, his pale 
face, and grave manner: he mentions also that 
many persons at court used to say he was a perfect 
likeness of St. Jerome.* 

The favourite object of the new chancellor was 
to calm the public mind, by having the great 
question of toleration discussed in an assembly of 
the states-general ; and to call a national council 
for regulating and defining the theological dis- 
putes and differences then prevalent.* He feared 
at first that the Duke of Guise would be opposed 
to such a plan ; but to his surprise, both the duke 
and the cardinal consented to call an Assembly 
of the Notables at Fontaincbleau, on the 21st of 
August. L'Hopital indulged the idea of esta- 
blishing peace in the kingdom, and anticipated 
a happy conclusion to the solemn deliberations 
about to take place. The Guises it appears 
looked forward with equal complacency to the 
probable consequences of such a discussion ; they 
considered that in the collision of the opposite 
parties, in the warmth of debate, the real opinions 
of different persons might be perfectly ascertained ; 
they could then count their enemies with case, and 
take the most effectual measures for strengthening 
their own cause. The persons invited to the 
assembly were the princes of the blood, the more 
powerful nobles, and the principal magistrates. 

The general conduct of the Guises displayed such 
haughtiness to the whole noblesse, and such ran- 
cour against a considerable number of families, 
that the assembly at Fontainebleau was looked 
upon as a snare. The dreadful example of Am- 
boise showed how far their revenge would carry 
them, und the more the character of those princes 
was considered, the greater distrust was excited in 
the public mind. The King of Navarre and the 
Prince of Conde paid no attention to the king's 
summons ; they retired to the chateau of Nerac in 

• Hrentotne, vol. vii. p. 91. 
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Gaseony. The Montmorencies and Chatillons did 
not dare to disobey the call, but went to the assem- 
bly as to a military conference, being escorted by a 
large body of horsemen.* When the business of 
the assembly was opened, the admiral went on 
his knees before the king, and presented a petition I 
from the Protestants. The king handed it to 
l'Aubespine his secretary, who having read, " a 
request of the people, who address their prayers 
to God according to the true rule of piety," all 
those who were in favour of the Guises began to 
murmur. The king ordered silence, and the 
secretary continued reading the petition, which 
contained a very humble prayer that the perse- 
cutions might cease ; it showed also, that though 
they were called heretics they were quite ready to 
abide by the Scriptures ; that the pope was not a 
proper person to decide upon such matters, as his 
decisions had more partiality than justice; and 
concluded with supplicating the king to reflect 
upon their miseries, and adopt such remedies as 
his prudence might suggest. f 

Coligny's proceeding went directly to excite the 
opposition of the violent Catholics, and the Cardi- 
nal of Lo train spoke at length against the Pro- 
testants. Coligny in his reply observed, that " he 
spoke on behalf of fifty thousand persons," which 
so enraged the Duke of Guise, that he declared 
vehemently, " that he would break all their heads 
with a hundred thousand good Catholics, whom he 
would lead against them." J This is said to be the 
beginning of the mortal feud which arose between 
the Duke of Guise and the admiral. Maxillae, 
Archbishop of Vienne, and Montluc, Bishop of 
Valence, both addressed the assembly, and pro- 
posed (as the best and safest way of settling the 
question) to submit to the resolution of a general 
council freely and legitimately assembled ; it was 
concluded that the states-general should be held 
in December, and the national council in January. § 

Opinions are divided respecting the conduct of 
the Guises on this occasion ; some writers main- 
tain that, but for the hostile movements of the 
Prince of Conde, the states-general would have 
been conducted without any violent measure on 
their part; others, however, contend that their 
design from the first was to collect the Protestant 
leaders, and arrest them all at once ; but the secret 
information which reached the prince compelled 
him to take arms in his own defence. Secrecy 
was no longer necessary, and the Guises openly 
pursued their principal object, the destruction of 
the Bourbon princes, who were a barrier to their 
ever obtaining the throne. 

With this view they changed the commanders 
of the different provinces, in order to have all the 
forces at their disposal, and surround the King of 
Navarre and his brother with their emissaries. 
They had therefore the earliest intelligence of 
Conde's collecting troops in Dauphiny ; they 
seized a person in his employ, named Lasoguc, 
who hod on his person some of the prince's cor- 
respondcncc.il The letters appeared to contain 

• D»<ua. liv. a. 
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nothing of importance; bat the bearer was tor- 
tured to make him give sufficient information for 
them to put the prince on his trial. Lasague 
informed them, that there was a project for a 
genera) movement to demand the disgrace or the 
death of the Lorrain princes. It was not, however, 
till his life was threatened, that he gave them the 
deaired information ; he told them to dip in water 
the wrapper of a letter written by the Vidame of 
Chartret. The hand-writing of Dardoia, the Con- 
stable's secretary, became risible ; they learned the 
continued and unchangeable resolution of that 
nobleman to destroy the Guises, with his opinion 
that he hoped to succeed in spite of the King, and 
that they roust no longer hesitate, but attack them 
with opeu force.* 

The Vidame of Chartres was immediately put 
in the Bastille, where he was treated with great 
rigour rf the queen-mother was said to have en- 
tertained a great passion for him, but she deserted 
him on this occasion. After remaining for some 
time in suspense as to his fate, he was set at 
liberty, and died soon after, with a suspicion of 
baring been poisoned. J 

The Bourbon princes received at first the most 
pressing invitations, and afterwards imp* rati re 
orders to attend the states-general at Orleans : If 
they were absent, they were informed that they 
would be treated as criminals. Conde was for 
setting the court at defiance, but the King of 
Nararre would not risk the loss of his estates. 
They had already assembled a considerable num- 
ber of gentlemen, both catholics and protestants, 
who traversed Gascony with them, and who would 
have supported the undertaking, as recommended 
by the Constable Montmorency. Repeated com- 
mands from the court at length intimidated the 
King of Navarre, and he dismissed his little army, 
saying, " I must obey, but I will obtain your par- 
don of the King." "Go," said an old captain, 
"and ask pardon for yourself; our safety is in our 
swords." $ The gentlemen became indignant, and 
went away to their different homes. 

In the month of October the Bourbon princes 
*et out for Orleans. They were cautioned not to 
go, as they would be called to account for sereral 
tumults which had taken place in different parts ; 
but they considered that their friends who would 
be at the meeting, were sufficiently numerous to 
prerent any measure of that kind. Some of their 
well-wishers who were about the court, proposed 
to seize the children of the Duke of Guise as hos- 
tages ; others suggested that Conde should remain 
in security, while Nararre went to Orleans. This 
latter counsel was in vain urged by the Princess of 
Conde and her mother ; contrary advice, giren by 
the Cardinal of Bourbon prerailed, and the two 
brothers, pursued their journey together.|| The 
Admiral had receired similar cautions, and his 
brother, the Cardinal of Chatillon, was very urgent 
in persuading him to stay away : he had, however, 
to great a wish to obtain the edict for liberty of 
conscience, that nothing could restrain him; he 
considered also that his friends would require his 
presence, and that he should not doubt the word of 
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the king, who had promised personal safety to all 
whom he summoned.* 

The Bourbon princes and the Chati lions ar- 
rived at Orleans about the same time ; the Prince 
of Condi was immediately arrested ; the King of 
Navarre was watched so closely that he could not 
be said to be at liberty ; and Coligny and Andelot 
were surrounded by persona, who were to keep a 
constant eye upon them.f The friends upon whom 
all four had reckoned, thinking their cause hope- 
less, abandoned them ; indeed the king showed 
such indignation against the Prince of Conde, that 
his destruction appeared inevitable. 

A commission was appointed to try him : the 
prince refused to plead to such a tribunal, alleging 
that a prince of the blood could be tried only by 
the parliament of Paris, assisted by the peers : he 
was told that the King's pleasure was, that he 
should be so tried, and that if he did not plead, 
they should proceed at once to condemn him. J 
The prince displayed great intrepidity, and pro- 
tested against the power which put him on his 
trial contrary to law: he was found guilty, and 
condemned to be beheaded. Although the greatest 
dispatch was used in every stage of the proceeding, 
a delay inevitably took place, and postponed the con- 
clusion of the affair. The relations of the prince 
availed themselves of this interval, in trying to 
obtain his pardon. The Princess of Conde threw 
herself at the king's feet, bathed in tears. Francis 
said to her, " Your husband has wished to take 
away my crown and my life." When the Guises 
were applied to, they observed, «« We must with 
one blow cut off the head of both heresy and rebel- 
lion."} The complete destruction of heresy was 
to follow the prince's execution, and every one 
was to be compelled to sign a confession of faith, 
drawn up by the Sorbonne, in 1542.|| 

The King of Navarre made great efforts to save 
his brother's life, little thinking that his own was 
in danger at the same time.H The Duke of Guise 
had formed a plan for murdering him in the 
king's chamber ; and had ercn obtained the con- 
sent of Francis II. Nararre was summoned to the 
king's presence, but at first refused to go, having 
been told, that at a sign from Francis, the assassins 
would fall upon htm. When the order came a 
third time, he went, making this remark to 
Reinsy, one of his gentlemen, " I will go, I will 
fight as long as I hare a breath of life. If I fall, 
take my shirt, stained with my blood ; carry it to 
my son, and let him give up his life rather than 
the desire of avenging it." Francis did not dare 
to attempt so foul a crime; the signal was not 
giren, and Nararre returned without harm. The 
Duke of Guise, quite vexed at seeing him escape, 
exclaimed with indignation, 44 what a poor King 
we hare!"** 

• Vie de Coligny. p. SIS. 
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No entreaties could move the King to pardon 
his kinsman, whose execution was now urged by 
the Guises. Every delay which occurred was a 
disappointment to them ; and Francis had resolved 
on a journey to Chambord, in order to avoid wit- 
nessing the dreadful spectacle, when suddenly he 
was taken ill, and compelled to keep his bed. At 
this news the Chaucellor sent for Ambrose Pare, 
the King's surgeon, and on questioning him, he 
found that Francis was not likely to recover. He 
was very desirous of postponing the prince's death, 
and had delayed signing the order for his execution 
by counterfeiting illness. The Guises, alarmed at 
the state of the King's health, and fearing their 
victim would escape, went to his house, and begged 
him to sign it : he pretended to have a violent 
cholic, which prevented him from examining the 
body of the decree, a thing necessary for him to do, 
before he could sign it. The Chancellor's pre- 
tended illness lasted till the King's danger became 
imminent ; he then changed his ground, and re- 
commended the Queen Mother to take advantage 
of the present situation of affairs, for uniting her- 
self closely with the princes of the blood, as the 
Guises already began to despise her. She agreed 
with the Chancellor, and Coligny wm charged 
with the negociation.* 

The Prince of Conde, in the mean time, was 
proof against all fear : his tranquillity was unruf- 
fled. Although deprived of his own servants, and 
debarred from seeing his wife, his gaiety never de- 
serted him ; and he wrote letters to the princess, 
full of consolation.f Nor did his firmness quit 
him when the state of the King's health gave him 
some hopes ; for when he was solicited to consent 
to an accommodation with the Guises, he answered, 
"the only means of settling it is with a lance." J 

The King continued to get worse every day, 
and the Guises knew well that they could find no 
equivalent in the next reign for their influence 
over their niece the Queen Consort ; the death of 
Cond6, therefore, became of less importance to 
them than the friendship of the Queen Mother, 
who would be sure to direct every measure, when 
the succeeding monarch came to the crown. The 
King of Navarre having promised to reuounce his 
rights to the regency, which must very soon occur, 
Catherine agreed to suspend the sentence of death 
hanging over his brother. § The Guises at first 
were anxious to have it carried into execution ; 
they recommended the destruction of the house of 
Bourbon, and offered their persons, their fortunes, 
and their influence, to assist hcr.|| But the 
Chancellor L'Hopital had showu the Queen that 
to support the Lorraine princes would ensure her 
own ruin : she was wise enough to value his ad- 
vice, and sufficiently crafty to avail herself of the 
offers of each family against the other. Francis 
II. died the fifth of December, 1560, in the eigh- 
teenth year of his age, having reigned only seven- 
teen months. Extremely feeble in both body and 
mind, his youth exempts him from being account- 
able for the misfortunes of his government, and 
converts into pity the reproaches to which he 
would be exposed. 

The death of Francis II. has frequently been 
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attributed to poison. Such suspicions can never 
be either clearly defined, or fully removed ; then- 
very nature presenting a barrier to all cclaircisse- 
mcut. The Prince of Condi was, of all others, 
the most interested in the event ; and next to him 
the Admiral Coligny, who was in prisou till the 
King's illness rendered him necessary to the 
Queen Mother, in the uegociation between her and 
the King of Navarre ; but neither Conde nor 
Coligny were accused of having instigated such a 
thing. The Guises had too much to lose by the > 
King's death to be exposed to such a suspicion. 

The surgeon, Ambrose Pare, has been charged ' 
with putting poison into an abscess in the King's 
ear, at the command of Catherine de Medicis, who 
saw no other way of preserving her authority.* 
That Par6 was not considered guilty of such a 
crime, by those who were the most competent 
j udges, .we may infer from this circumstance ; that 
although a declared protestant, he was continued 
in his post of King's surgeon, and at the massacre [ 
of the St. Bartholomew, Charles IX. kept him in 
his own chamber, to preserve him from the 
slaughter: he sent for him previous to the massacre, 
and commanded him not to stir out.f Whereas 
had he been really suspected by the Guises; such 
is their acknowledged character for vengeance, j 
that he must have fallen a victim to it : supposing 
him guilty, he had doubly injured them ; he had 
destroyed the great power and influence they were 
enjoying, and he had thwarted their revenge upon 
the Prince of Conde. 

With respect to Catherine de Medicis, it must be 
stated, that she has been accused of poisoning three 
of her sons, besides the dauphin Francis, her hus- 
band's brother, J and Jane d'Albret, Queen of Na- 
varre. Her general character certainly justifies 
the imputation ; but such serious charges ought 
not to be too generally received, for in all ages and 
countries a suspicion of poisoning has always been 
circulated, when any important person has died 
suddenly. At the same time there is evidence 
enough in history, to prevent us from dismissing 
every such accusation, as equally unfounded. 



CHAPTER X. 

Rehro of Charles IX. ;— Assembly of the Statesfreneral ;— 
Formation of Uio Triumvirate ; — Edict uf July. 

Tub accession of Charles IX. completely changed 
the face of affairs : the ascendancy of Catherine de 
Medicis over her son Francis, had been counter- 
acted by the influence of the Guises over their 
niece, his consort; the new King was only ten 
years of age, and his mother assumed the direction 
of affairs free from almost every control. The 
rival parties were busy in opposing each other, in- 
stead of limiting her authority. 

One of the first acts of this reign was a letter 
which Charles wrote to the parliament, on the 

• Vie de Coligny. p. 221. 
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8th of December, 1560 ;• in which after announc- 
ing the death of Francis II. he informed that body, 
" that considering his youth, and confiding in the 
virtue and prudence of the queen his mother, he 
had requested her to undertake the administration 
of affairs, with the wise counsel and advice of the 
Kiug of Navarre, and of the persons of distinction 
in the late king's council." This was a great 
blow to the Guises ; but though lowered in their 
power and influence, they were very far from being 
cast down, for all zealous catholics placed their en- 
tire hopes in that family, for preventing the growth 
or even tbe continuance of heresy. On the other 
hand tbe Prince of Conde recovered his liberty, and 
the hopes of the Protestant party began to revive ; 
especially as the King of Navarre was lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and the Chancellor L'Ho- 
pital had openly expressed his desire of establishing 
liberty of conscience. As the two factions were 
now about equal in force, the queen was in hopes 
of maintaining her ascendancy over both ; her ob- 
ject was therefore to remain on good terms with 
all parties, and to avoid taking any part in their 
disputes ; every succeeding quarrel, let the advan- 
tage he on whatever side it might, would increase 
her relative strength ; and in an age when violence 
wa* so much resorted to, the number of her rivals, 
and enemies, must soon be diminished. 

As yet the Constable was independent of each 
party ; his hatred to the Guises was equalled only 
by his detestation of the Huguenots; Catherine, 
however, thought it prudent to attach him to her- 
self, and sent for him to court. On his arrival, 
both parties caressed him, and left nothing untried 
to win him to their side: he refused the offers of 
tlie Guises, without, however, joining the Bourbon 
princes. 

When he came to Orleans, he exercised his au- 
thority as Constable, in dismissing the bodies of 
armed men, who were stationed at the gates : " I 
with," said he, " that in future the king may go 
about his kingdom in security without guards." 
On approaching the young king, he went on his 
knee, and shed tears on his hand, while he kissed 
it with heartfelt loyalty: "Sire," said he, "let not 
the present troubles alarm you ; I will sacrifice my 
life, and so will all your faithful subjects, for the 
preservation of your crown. "f 

After making the necessary arrangements for 
conducting the different branches of the adminis- 
tration, the states-general assembled on the 13th 
of December. It would seem that in reality 
they had been convoked under Francis II. for no 
other purpose than to assure and legalise the 
vengeance intended for the Prince of Condi : that 
project having failed, there was no further occasion 
for them. Still as they were assembled, it was 
thought they ought not to separate without doing 
something; and, in consequence, the kiug with 
the whole court went to hear the speeches made 
by the chancellor and other orators.* 

The Chancellor L'Hopital was deceived by the 
demonstrations of pretended zeal for the public 
good, and by the politic conduct of the queen 
mother. His speech attests his mistake: he in- 
dulged in the anticipation of beholding France re- 

• Mem. de Cond#. vol ii. p. SIS. 
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stored to happiness and concord. The guarantee 
of this happy prospect, of tlxia restoration of the 
rightful authority of the king and the laws, was 
to be the work of a national council, in which re- 
ligious discord was to be extinguished, and the 
salutary reign of toleration should be hailed by all 
parties. In tracing out the long series of troubles, 
and the gloomy picture of crimes committed in the 
name of religion, he disposed the minds of many 
to be favourable to his plan, and partake of his 
hopes. The necessity of peace was his main argu- 
ment, and he easily proved that a difference of 
faith was no reason for breaking it. He passed in 
review the different departments of the government, 
and pointed out the reforms, of which each was 
susceptible. Much was required to be done in the 
laws, and courts of law ; but his display of the finan- 
cial state of France quickly convinced them that 
there was the part which required the most speedy 
and the most complete reform ; " the king," said 
he, " has found his finances so much exhausted by 
ten years of war and other expenses, that his father 
; and his brother appear to have left him no other 
Inheritance than motives for weeping." • 

The president of the noblesse demanded a re- 
form of every body except the nobles, who alone 
did their duty, according to his opinion. The 
speaker for the Tiers Etat inveighed severely 
against the clergy, and the speaker for the clergy 
called upon the king to punish the heretics with- 
out pity ; his sentiment, however, was so ill re- 
ceived that the orator was forced to explain it 
away.f The chancellor was delighted to find the 
temper of the states-general so well inclined for 
toleration, and so cheerfully did the various parties 
appear to concur in promoting the general good, 
that he considered his end as already attained. 

But the unfortunate state of the finances spoiled 
the smiling prospect. The present penury was 
traced to the extravagant gifts, which Henry II. 
and the late king had bestowed on different cour- 
tiers. In the discussion, the names of many nobles 
were mentioned, as possessing great sums which 
ought to be refunded. The enemies of Guise in 
particular did not conceal their hopes of compel- 
ling him to restore very large sums, the grants of 
which could not be justified. L'Hopital perceived 
that their ill-will would be aroused, and their quar- 
rels rekindled : in order to avoid such consequences, 
he adjourned the States-general to the fifth of May. 

The sittings had continued till the end of Ja- 
nuary, 1501. During that interval the Prince of 
Conde had been called to court, and was subse- 
quently declared innocent of the charges which 
had been brought against him :J he appeared in 
great credit and favour. The Bourbons found 
their party constantly increasing; still the Guises 
were very much favoured by the queen-mother. 
At length, the King of Navarre, and his brother, 
the Constable, the Chatillons, and the principal 
nobility, threatened to quit the court and to go to 
Paris, and have the King of Navarre declared 
regent by the parliament, unless the Lorraine ' 
princes were sent away.} The carriages were ' 

• De Thou, liv. «7. 
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ready to leave Fontainebleau, where the court 
then watt, having left Orleans at the commence- 
ment of February; and all the partisans of the 
Bourbon princes were prepared to mount, when 
the Chancellor advised the king to call Montmo- 
rency into his apartment.* Charles forbade the 
constable to quit the court, and expressly ordered 
him to remain near his person. This order over- 
turned every thing : the constable dared not give 
an example of such disobedience ; he stayed with 
the king. The King of Navarre, fearing that 
while they were going to Faris, the affair might be 
settled altogether without him, remained likewise. 
The parties then began to ucgociate.f 

Catherine supported the Guises in this affair, 
considering their power so great, that the conse- 
.quences of their enmity were to be dreaded, by 
herself and her son. But she soon discontinued 
her protection; for it became very evident that 
the Spanish ambassador was the decided auxiliary 
of that party : he gave them advice, regulated their 
projects, and changed their plans, when not con- 
sistent with his views ; the Guises, on their part, 
did nothing without consulting him, and lent him 
every assistance in their power, whenever he re- 
quired such co-operation. £ 

Such a counexion naturally excited the suspi- 
cions of Catherine, who deemed it necessary to 
encourage the Calvinists as a counterpoise. She 
showed herself friendly to the protestant leaders, in 
order that they might be disposed to second her in 
case of need. But her tolerance, although it gained 
her the good-will of most of the protestants, was 
the means of her losing the Constable's friendship ; 
and, in consequence, her plan entirely failed. 
Montmorency was disgusted with the preference 
she showed for the new religion ; one cause- of 
discontent was followed by another, and he soon 
after joined the party of the Guises. 

Circumstances were decidedly in favour of the 
reformed at this period, and, without the energy 
and influence of the Guises, the protestant cause 
might have been successful. " Heresy," observes 
a talented Jesuit, " was seen to enter triumphantly 
into the palace of the most Christian king ; and it 
may be said that there it exercised complete sway." 
The queen permitted ministers to preach in the 
royal apartments, which were thronged, while a 
poor Jacobin who preached the Lent sermons at 
Fontainebleau, had no audience. The whole court 
seemed Calvin ist ; and meat was served at all the 
tables during Lent. No one talked of hearing 
mass ; and tbe young king, who was taken to 
church for the sake of appearances, went almost 
alone. The pope's authority was ridiculed, the 
worship of saints, image*, &c, was treated as 
superstition ; and to sum up the edict in favour of 
the Huguenots prevented any one from being 
troubled on account of religion. T 

Tournou exercised his influence over the Con- 
stable, to bring about a reconciliation between 
him and Guise ; and, inflamed by the cardinal's 
elocution, the noble veteran spared no efforts for 
suppressing such a scandal against the catholic 
religion. Having heard that Moutluc, bishop of 

• Mem. Af Tuvanne*. p. 243. nntiimc insist. 1 ) that the 
queen acted solely from ber uwn Mffseation*. " lor," my* 
ho. "she had more prudence than all the khtK » council 
together"— Vol. i. p. 64.— ( Vie de Catk. <U Mrd.) 

t De Thou. llv. 87. 

i "Ksprit de U Ll*ue. vol. I. p. t00. 

| Maimbourg. Hitt. dm Calmmisme, ttv.'S. 



Valence, was preaching in the Louvre with a hat 
and short cloak, similar to those worn by the 
ministers, he entered hastily, and fixing a menacing 
look on the bishop, called out to his attendants to 
pull down from the pulpit that bishop, disguised as * 
minister. Montluc, alarmed, quickly made his 
escape, to avoid the threatened violence.* 

As the main strength of the Guises lay in the 
fanaticism of the multitude, they did all in their 
power to make the Queen suspected of heresy. 
They gave out that she had for some time em- 
braced those opinions, otherwise she would not 
have interested herself on behalf of some protec- 
tants who were condemned to death. But all this 
would have led to nothing, had not the King of 
Navarre, in his desire to be revenged on the 
Guises, proposed that, instead of levying fresh 
imposts, all the grants made by the two last kings 
should be revoked. The Constable, who had 
received at different times as much as four hundred 
thousand francs, from that time looked upon tbe 
King of Navarre aa his greatest enemy. The sums 
which tbe Guises had obtained were far more 
considerable ; their old enmity was now buried in 
their community of interest, f 

It has been mentioned that the states-general 
had been adjourned and not dismissed : it was 
decided, that in the interval before their re-assem- 
bling, there should be held an assembly in each 
province, to prepare the affairs for the general 
meeting. The assembly of Paris, among other 
things, proposed that an account should be made 
out of the large grants given by the two last kings 
to the Guises, the Duchess of Yalcntinois, the 
Marshal Saint Andri, and others.! This last- 
named person was of a good family ; his name was 
James d'Albon. He had been tbe early companion 
of Henry II., and possessed a considerable share 
of his esteem. No one surpassed him in his 
expensive way of living ; his table was served ex- 
travagantly, and his furniture and equipages were 
of the most costly description. In spite of the 
extent of his sovereign's kindness, he was con- 
stantly in debt ; and, in consequence, he was 
always ready to share in any confiscation of pro- 
perty, on the ground cither of heresy or rebellion. 
He and the Duchess of Valentinois bad rendered 
themselves particularly obnoxious to the pro- 
testants by their activity in that particular. § 

To avert the threatened storm, St. Andrtj pro- 
posed to the Duke of Guise to form a strict union 
with the Constable. In vain did the Chatillons 
assure their aged uncle that the proposed measure 
would not affect him ; he was deaf to their en- 
treaties : the influence of the Duchess of Valen- 
tinois induced Montmorency to be reconciled 
entirely to his old enemy. |J A league was formed, 
which has obtained the name of Triumvirate : 
Guise, Montmorency, and St. Andre, all swore 
at the altar to forget their old quarrels, and signed 
a treaty by which they were to be united, for the 
purpose of exterminating the heretics. The 
specious pretence of serving religion, while they 
meditated the most violent resentments, is of a 
piece with the tyranny which they inflicted upon 
France. 

* Fleury, Hitt. dm Cardinal Tomrmom, p. 35*. 

t Vie de Collgny. p. 28S. 

i Dsvila, Hv. >. Mem. de Conde, vol. ii. p. S3 1 . 

) tttat. du Concile do Trente. p. M9. 

| Davila. liv. >. p. 164. De Thou. Hv. t7. 
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The different parties were now blended into 
two; the Triumviri supported by the catholic*, 
and the Bou.-bon princes at the head of the pro- 
tectant*. The queen had no desire to oppress the 
latter party, and, after some discussion, the Chan- 
cellor took the opportunity of proposing an edict, 
which suspended the pursuits against the Calvinista 
until the general council had been assembled. 
This was a great point gained ; the different towns 
in France were for some time to be freed from the 
terrible spectacle of men being burned alive, for 
daring* to follow the dictates of conscience. It was 
called the edict of July, 1561. But though it 
relieved the protestants from the punishment of 
death, it still refused them the principal prayer 
of their petition — permission to assemble for public 
worship. The Duke of Guise was highly pleased, 
and said aloud as he quitted the parliament, " To 
maintain this decree, my sword shall never stick to 
its scabbard." • Remarkable words, which the 
duke afterwards acted upon, when a subsequent 
edict gave the protestants further liberty. 



CHAPTER XI. 

States-General at Pontoue — Conference of Pouey — The king 
of Navarre deaeru the Protestant party. 

The declared object of the Triumvirate being to 
extirpate heresy, the protestants foresaw that they 
must endure fresh persecutions; prudence, there- 
fore, induced them to prepare for their own de- 
fence. Their alarm commenced early in the 
spring ;t and the spirit which they displayed con- 
tributed a great deal towards the passing of the 
edict of July. 

The protestants were considerably increased in 
number, and the court was alarmed by a report, 
that the Huguenots intended to trouble the pro- 
cession of the Fete Dieu. The Duke of Guise had 
quitted the court for a short time, intending to 
pass a few weeks with some friends at his chateau. 
About a fortnight after he had left, the queen- 
mother and the king sent for him back, as he was 
much wanted. Guise arrived, willing to under- 
take any thing for the good of the Catholic reli- 
gion. "When he prepared to attend the summons 
he said to his followers, "If it were for any 
other subject I would not stir ; but as it concerns 
the honour of God, I will go ; and whoever may 
wish to attempt any thing, I will die in the cause, 
for I cannot die in a better." Brantome, who 
relates this, mentions that he was present, and 
accompanied the duke in a speedy journey to 
Paris. He adds, that the processions were made 
very devoutly and quietly, without any disorder, 
tumult, or insolence : but that every body said, 
with one voice, that but for the Duke of Guise 
there would have been lewdness and insolence, 
which being foreseen, he told the principal among 
them, that if there should be the least stir, they 
would soon join hands, and the Huguenots would 
get the worst of it. J 

* Paaqoier, vol. n. p. to. 

♦ A letter from the Spanish ambassador, dated loth May, 

mentions a tumult at Beauvais, on which occasion the 
Cardinal de Chatillon was in very great danger. Mem. de 
Camdi. vol. U. p. 11. It l» also mentioned by de Thou in 
lit. M. 

I Brantome, vol. viii. p. 90. et acq. 



One result of the edict of July was the apparent 
reconciliation between the Prince of Condi and the 
Duke of Guise ; it was brought about by order of 
the king, who wished to see them friends. They 
embraced each other, ate together, and swore mu- 
tual friendship; but they never pardoned each 
other. In the mean time the states-general were 
aHsembled at Pontoise ;* they confirmed the queen 
in the regency, and the King of Navarre in his 
post of Lieutenant-general of the kingdom. The 
meeting was very thinly attended, having no re- 
presentatives of the clergy, and but few for the 
other two orders. Instead of discussing the resto- 
ration of the royal grants, as the Triumvirs ex- 
pected, the states-general attacked the whole body 
of the clergy ; and so heartily did the greater part 
concur in condemning the dissolute and extravagant 
lives of the priests and monks, that the Huguenots 
began to entertain the most sanguine expectations. 
The cry became popular ; and the ignorance, the 
bad morals, and the riches of the ecclesiastical 
body, were the general topics of conversation. The 
public wish was that their property should be re- 
duced ; one third, well administered, it was said, 
would suffice for the maintenance of the eccle- 
siastics, and the remainder could be employed in 
paying off the debts of the state, by which means 
the taxes might be diminished. f 

But although the clergy had deserted their post 
in the states-general, the interests of Rome were 
not left unprotected. Among the courtiers who 
possessed tfreat influence, the Pope had several 
pensioners; they formally opposed the proceed- 
ings. The public voice however was so strong on 
the occasion, that they considered the only way to 
avert the impending storm was to offer the king 
a round sum of money as a gift; the court accepted 
it, and the public clamours subsided. 

The states-general, however, continued to de- 
mand a tolerant legislation in matters of religion ; 
and to call for numerous reforms in the clerical 
order : this was the business of a general council, 
and the convocation of one became the desire of 
all parties. 

The dogma of the Pope's infallibility, so far from 
having antiquity to plead in its favour, was not 
thoroughly established before the council of Trent. 
The old practice of the Romish church was quite 
contrary to such a notion.J Councils were con- 
tinually held for discussing religious matters, and 
whether the affair related to doctrine or to disci- 
pline, all the prelates of Christendom were to be 
summoned to the assembly ; but when a spirit of 
inquiry became diffused, the dangers of an (Ecu- 
menic Council were very much dreaded ; and this 
dogma was more strongly insisted upon to coun- 
teract the evil. 

When the reformation was first preached, Lather 
merely exposed those points which were fit sub- 
jects for a general council ; most persons who were 
attached to the church acquiesced in the propriety 
of adopting some reforms, and earnestly desired 

• The itates general held at Pontoise, were opened at 
St. fiermainn. 

t The discourse of M. Qr*t.-i£nc, orator of the Tiers-etat, 
contains a development of •w^e principles: it is riven at 
length in the 2nd voL of Mem. do Coude. See also de Thou, 
liv. 88. 

t John Oerson. a celebrated divine of the 14th century, 
contends in one of his works that a general council can 
depone the Pope, and elect another. See Pasquicr, vol. i. 
p. 34f>. 
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that a council should be held, to consider what 
changes were necessary for the good of the catholic 
religion. Had this been done, the reformation 
would have been effected without creating the 
violent convulsions which occurred throughout 
Europe. But the ecclesiastics in general were 
convinced that no reform could take place without 
stripping them of their wealth and impunity.* 
The clergy, both regular and parochial, were 
zealous iu opposing the measure ; the popes also 
diHplaycd an extreme repugnance to it ; they con- 
sidered that in proportion as a reform in discipline 
would give dignity and glory to the church, it 
would diminish their grandeur and power. 

The Protestants, so far from objecting to a 
council, were willing to abide by its decision, pro- 
vided it were free and independent ; that it should 
not 1h? held in Italy, but in Germany ; and that 
the decisions should be framed, not upon the 
sentiment* of scholastics, or the laws of the Pope, 
but exclusively according to the Word of God. 
The Pope would not consent to such a trial ; and 
when Charles V. insisted upon a council being 
called, Clement VII. answered him by excuses, 
equivocations, and delays, f 

The succeeding pontiff, Paul III., was so pressed 
that he consented to call a council at Mantua in 
1537 : a variety of circumstances afforded excuses 
for repeated delays and removals. Vicensa was 
fixed upon in 153* ; in 1542 the legate went to 
Trent, and the council began its deliberations; 
the prelates, however, arrived very slowly, and an 
adjournment took place till 1545. Eight sessions 
were held during 1546 and 1547, when a plague 
broke out, and gave a fresh occasion to delay the 
council. The death of Paul III., a war, and the 
opposite opinions of two or three succeeding popes 
prolonged this memorable council, which altogether 
had twenty-five sessions, the last of which was con- 
cluded the 3rd of December, 15G3. 

In all probability the council would never have 
been brought to a conclusion, if the people of France 
had not demanded it so earnestly. While they 
only expressed their desire by petitions, remon- 
strances, and letters from persons of rank, the Pope 
held firm, and the council remained suspended. 
But at length the call of the noblea was joined to 
the clamour of the nation, and it was announced, 
that if the Pope did not call one, a national 
council should be held. Pius IV. was alarmed, 
and iu 15G1 gave a bull for re-assembling the 
council at Trent. 

The remedy did not come till the disorder was 
too fur spread to feel its effect, and the delays of 
the court of Rome bad made such an impression 
that the council would never be held, that a public 
discussion of the differences between the Protest- 
ants and Catholics was already agreed upon. It 
was decided that it should be held at Puissy ; and 
although the Pope's legate, aided by a number of 
prelates, did their utmost to prevent it, the only 
thing which they could effect was, that the 
assembly should be called a Conference, instead of 
a Council. 

The Cardinal of Lorrain had shown a great 
w illingness to hold a council, and anticipated some 



• "The chief part of the property of the church, bring 
ajvnn to h»>e prayer* for the dead, the heretics by destroying 
Purgatory impoverish it." — Mem. de Tavamne*. p. 121. 

t Turn-tin, lint. Kcdet. v. *, p. flu. Pallavicini. Hid. 
CoHCilii Trid. lib. 2. c. lo, and lib. 3, c. 7* 



renown from the part which be should take in it, 
as he prided himself greatly upon his theological 
knowledge. The more zealous catholics, however, 
blamed him very much for compromising a faith 
which had subsisted so many ages; for whatever | 
might be said, the bare wish for discussion was an 
attack upon it. The government," says a violent 
catholic, "committed a very great fault, or at 
least an idleness, in permitting the conference of 
Poissy, instead of sending Beta and liis troop to - 
the council of Trent."* 

The Pope also was so little pleased at the con- 
ference being held, that he sent Jacques Lainex. 
the general of the Jesuits, to try to break it off.t 
Maimbourg gives the following as the substance of 
his speech. There was nothing more dangerou» 
than to treat of any kind of reconciliation with the 
heretics, who are compared in the Scriptures to 
foxes and wolves in sheep's clothing ; because 
under the fine appearance of an ambiguous ex- 
pression, they insinuate the venom of their heresy, 
which becomes authorised by being received with- 
out precaution. "J 

The Catholic bishops and the Protestant minister* 
were summoned, and the conference commenced 
on the ninth of September. The king went there 
with all his court, the princes of the blood, and the 
great officers of state. The divines consisted of 
five cardinals, forty bishops, a great number of 
doctors, and twelve ministers of the reformed reli- 
gion. Theodore Besa was the leader of the argu- 
ment on the side of the Protestants, and by his 
ability in this discussion, he obtained great 
honour ; he quite justified the confidence of his 
party, and if he did not convince the Catholics, he 
astonished them by his eloquence, which was 
lively and animated ; by the acutcness of his 
reasonings, and the extent of his learning. He 
was a*sisted by Marloratu*, and Peter Martyr.§ 

The first sitting was opened by the Chancellor, 
who reasoning iu his usual plain manner, insinu- 
ated that the Catholics ought to relax upou some 
points in order to win back the Calvinists. Such 
a compromise did not please the bishops, who 
wished to take note of the Chancellor's speech, that 
they might at a convenient time call upon him to 
give an account of his already too much suspected 
faith. 1| 

Bora was the first who spoke : he advanced into 
the centre of the assembly, and kneeling down, 
offered a most fervent prayer for divine assistance. 
He then made a profession of faith, expatiated on 
the rigours which had been exercised against his 
brethren, and concluded by defending the different 
points which were disputed by the Church of Rome. 
He was patiently heard until he came to the sub- 
ject of the real pretence in the Eucharist ; bi» free 
style of discussion seemed not only indecent but 
horrible. He was, however, suffered to conclude 
his speech ; but not without interruptions by the 
occasional expressions of anger, horror, and bigotry, 
which escaped from the catholics.il 

Cardinal Tournon spoke next ; his remarks were 

• Oaveyrac, Afiologie d« Ixrait XIV. p. 30. 

t Vie de Coliimv. p. tu. 

t Hist, du CaivinUme. liv. 3. 

I Disoours des arte* de lViivty. The Jesuit Fleurv appears 
unablo to restrain his indignation in describing this confer- 
race. He is lavuh with abuse and calumnious insinuation. 
Hit*, du Card. T. ti. 367. 

J Hirt. du Conole do Trente. p. -135. I> Thou. Uv. 28. 

*i Journal d« Hrulart, DiMnurs des aetes de Poissy. 
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chiefly directed to allaying any doubt*, which the 
too forcible speech of Beta nutt have created in 
the minds of the king and princes present. He 
protested agaiust the discussion altogether, and 
condemned the imprudence of exposing the young 
monarch to doubts which might injure his faith. 

The hopes of the papists were fixed, on the Car- 
dinal of Lorrain : they considered his powers 
would bear down all before him. He confined his 
remarks to two points ; vit., the authority of the 
church, and transubstantiation. His harangue 
was very diffuse, and displaced considerable talent. 
When he had concluded, the cardinals and bishops 
formed a circle round the king, and said to him — 
"There is the catholic faith; that is the pure 
doctrine of the church ; we are all of us ready to 
subscribe it, to maintain it ; and, if necessary, to seal 
it with our blood." Beta wished to reply, but as 
it was late, the sitting was concluded.* 

The king was not present at the other sittings, 
in which a great deal was said to no purpose. The 
eucharist was the principal point of dispute, and 
the Cardinal of Lorrain availed himself of the 
presence of some Lutheran divines to bring them 
into contact with Calvinism, upon almost the ouly 
point of consequence wherein they differ. His 
object was to destroy the influence which the 
Huguenots possessed with the Duke of Wirtem- 
burg, and to prevent any assistance coming to 
them from Germany. 

The cardinal was arguing that subject, and con- 
cluded his speech with this question, addressed to 
Beta, " Do you, like the Lutherans of Germany, 
adroit consubstantiation !" Beta replied, "And do 
you, like them, reject transubstantiation 1"f 

It was found useless to continue the conference, 
and the form of discussion was changed; each 
party named five commissioners to confer upon the 
disputed points. Both sides composed confessions 
of faith, which were reciprocally offered for signa- 
ture, and were reciprocally rejected; and when 
they mutually desisted from debating, each party 
claimed the victory. Such was the result of a con- 
ference, from which the Chancellor L'Hopital 
anticipated such benefits for France.} 

Tbe conference, however, was not without effect, 
for several bishops were so moved by Beta's argu- 
ments, that they devoted their attention to an in- 
quiry after the truth. By the conversations which 
they occasionally had with the queen, they so far 
brought about a change in her sentiments, that she 
wrote a letter to the pope on the subject. 
" Those of tbe Reform," she observed, " are neither 
anabaptists nor libertines ; they believe the twelve 
articles of the apostles' creed ; therefore many 
persons think that they ought not to be cut off from 
communion with the church. What danger could 
there be in taking away the images from the 
churches, and retrenching some useless forms in 
the administration of the sacraments 1 It would 
further be very beneficial to allow to all the com- 
munion on both kinds ; and to permit divine 
service to be performed in the vulgar tongue. For 
other matters they are agreed, that there shall be 
no innovation in the doctrine or discipline ; and 
that they constantly preserve for the sovereign 

' Hi*t. du Concile de Treats, p. 437. De Thou, Uv. 28. 
DbcT ure de* acte* de POisey. 

t Esprit Ae la Ligne, vol. i. p. 121. De Thau, liv. 28. 

t The mate rence faded litth September. J.e Journal de 
Bnlast contain* a long account of the proceeding*. 



pontiff the respect and obedience which are due 
to him."* The pope immediately wrote to his 
legate at Paris, to spare no exertions for strengthen- 
ing the catholic party. 'f The best plan appeared 
to consist in winning over the King of Navarre, 
who was offered the kingdom of Sardinia in ex- 
change for his dominions, which the Spanish 
government had seited upon. Cardinal Granvelle 
made the communication, but that prince had been 
so often duped in his treaties and discussions with 
the king of Spain, that he would not be tempted 
by the offer. The Guises and the legate then 
proposed that his marriage with Jane d'Albret 
should be annulled, and that he should marry 
Mary Queen of Scots, relict of Francis II. ; but he 
refused that offer also, as well as the hand of 
Margaret, the king's sister. % 

But though proof to all the proposals which 
were made him, Anthony of Bourbon could not 
resist the impulse of his feelings, when his pride 
was attacked. The Prince of Conde was described 
ns the head of the Protestants, while he was only 
second ; the king's youth, on the other hand, opened 
for him a long career of authority ; and if he became 
a Catholic, his power and influence would be so 
much increased, that he would be able to compel 
the King of Spain to come to some arrangement 
with him. The influence of the Spanish ambas- 
sador was added, and he very soon declared him- 
self in favour of the Catholics, turning his back on 
his old supporters. The Triumvirs joyfully received 
the illustrious deserter; and the queen-mother 
saw no other way of restoring the equilibrium than 
by openly supporting the Protestants. The re- 
mainder of the year 1501 passed quietly away ; both 
parties felt conscious of an approaching rupture, 
and occupied themselves during the interval in pre- 
paration for the conflict. 

Navarre immediately compelled his consort to 
discontinue the preaching, which had taken place 



at his residence ; and from full liberty in that re- 
spect, the inhabitants of Su Germain* passed to a 
complete prohibition. The Protestants of distinc- 
tion became in consequence more urgent in their 
applications to obtain a legal permission to as- 
semble for worship. § 



CHAPTER XII. 



E.lirt of Jnnunry, 1 M"2— Discontent of the Catholic* — Ma*- 
•acrc* at Va*iy. Tour*, and 8en*n-Gui*c enter* Pari* In 
triumph— The Triumvir* seise tho king'* person. 

Couosy, ever watchful for the interests of the re- 
formed religion, was early apprised of the attempts 
to win over the King of Navarre. He had sus- 
pected the motives of a mission to Spain, and em- 
ployed persons to observe the messenger ; who was 
arrested on his return, in the disguise of a pilgrim. 
He was searched from head to foot, in hopes of 
finding letters upon him, but in vain. Some one, 
however, observing, that when he was taken, he 

* Hist, du Concile de Trsate, p. 433. Davila, liv. 2. p. 
185. 

t Rrantomo. vol viii. p. £69. (et> dm toy de N.) 

t Hi»t. du Card. Granvelle. p. SSI et ieq. Davila. liv. S. 
p. 178. PaMniier, vol. ii. p. W. DeThou. liv. 20. Strada, 
lib. 3. 

{ Mem. de Conde. vol. ii. p. SI. 
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threw away hit staff, the admiral deaired it might 
be sent for ; a countryman bad picked it up, and 
carried it to his cottage : on examination it was 
found to be hollow : it contained letters relative to 
the Guises' application to the King of Spain, who, 
anxious to embroil France, had promised to grant 
them everything they desired.* 

The admiral was surprised at Navarre's conduct ; 
and the queen-mother was absolutely alarmed on 
hearing of the uHhii, She perceived that she was 
lost if a reconciliation took place between him and 
the Guises, and she could not expect support from 
Coligny, having given him so many reasons for dis- 
trusting her. At first she attempted to turn the 
King of Navarre from his design, but finding that 
chance hopeless, she decided on throwing herself 
into the arms of the admiral ; and in order to gain 
hia confidence, she promised to do all that he re- 
quired of ber.f The Reform waa the object of his 
solicitude ; and he obtained, in fact, an extension 
of the edict of July, by securing personal protection 
to the Protestants, because they became free from 
molestation on account of religion, although the 
edict did not expressly grant them liberty of con- 
science. 

The queen's protection gave the Protestants 
great encouragement; and where their numbers 
were sufficient to deter any attempt at violence, 
they propagated their doctrines with success. They 
were guaranteed from a legal accusation ; and the 
Catholics loudly complained of the authorities, for 
permitting the public preachings, which were de- 
clared an encroachment on the edict. In other 
parts, where the Protestants were not very nume- 
rous, the Catholics took upon themselves to avenge 
the outrages on their religion. Bloody scenes 
took place in various parts ; and as the Protestants 
exercised reprisals, the whole kingdom appeared to 
be torn by an extensive feud. 

In December, 1561, the Huguenots broke into 
the church of 8t. Medard, and committed terrible 
havoc. Several persons were killed in the fray, 
and the following day the scene waa renewed with 
the destruction of the images, &c. The reason as- 
signed was, that the bell for vespers had disturbed 
the Huguenots in their worship, and prevented 
them from hearing a sermon preached by one of 
their ministers in a neighbouring house. It appears, 
however, from a statement published at the time, 
that when the Huguenots peaceably requested the 
ringers to desist (for vespers were finished), they 
ill-treated their messengers : the Protestants were 
not the agressors, or they wonld not so soon after 
have obtained the edict of January. J 

Complaints were continually brought to the go- 
vernment, from the party, which, according to cir- 
cumstances, fared the worst ; and the queen, at the 
joint solicitations of the admiral and the chancellor, 
summoned a meeting, at St. Germains, of deputies 
from all the parliaments in the kingdom. The 
object of this assembly was to frame another edict, 
which would define the rights and privileges of 
each party, beyond the possibility of doubt or in- 
fraction. || 

To manifest their opposition to the measure, 

• Vie dp Coligny. p. 8M. 
t Diid _p. S9S. 

t I>* Tnoa. liv. te. Journal de Brulart Mem. de Condc, 
vol. II. p Ml. 

§ Hut du Candle de Trent*, p. 458. Pasquier. vol. ii. p. 



neither the Duke of Guise nor his brother were pre- 
sent; but the constable and Marshal St. Andre 
took their seats among the nobles invited along 
with the deputies : they indulged in the hope of 
raising the whole assembly against the chancellor's 
proposal. This latter delivered a speech, remark- 
able for the frankness and the wisdom of the 
principles developed in it. He avoided all contro- 
versial matter, and explained the principal object 
of their deliberations. " DoeB the interest of the 
state," said he, "require the permission, or the 
prohibition of the meetings of the Calvinista 1 To 
decide, it is not necessary to examine religious doc- 
trines ; for even supposing the Protestant religion 
to be bad, is that a sufficient reason for proscribing: 
those who profess it 1 Is it not possible to be a 
good subject without being a Catholic, or even a 
Christian 1 and cannot fellow-cititens, differing iu 
their religious opinions, still lite in good harmony ! 
Do not, therefore, fatigue yourselves with inquiring 
which of the two religions is best ; we are here, 
not to establish a dogma of faith, but to regulate 
thestate."* The good old roan, in pleading the 
cause of toleration and justice, did not conceal from 
himself the difficulty of bis task ; he expressed his 
conviction of the inflexible character of his oppo- 
nents ; but such was the influence of his discourse, 
combined with his venerable appearance, and the 
solidity of his character, that the assembly assented 
to his proposal, and adopted the well-known edict 
of January. f It was there decreed, that the Pro- 
testants should restore the churches which they 
had seised on, and the images, crucifixes, relics, 
and other ornaments, of which they had stripped 
them : they were not to oppose the collection of 
tithes, or other ecclesiastical revenues; thev had 
the privilege of meeting for the exercise of their 
religion outside the towns, but unarmed ; gentle- 
men alone were allowed to go armed ; the Protes- 
tant ministers were forbidden to criticis*; the cere- 
monies of the Catholic religion in their sermons, 
books, or conversation ; they were also forbidden 
to hold any synod, without permission from the 
court, or to travel from town to town to preach, but 
confine themselves to one church : with a few other 
articles; the whole being provisionally granted, 
until the decision of the general council. 

The passing of this edict was considered a 
triumph for the Calvinists ; while the Catholics 
received it with a gloomy silence, which indicated 
the desire of revenge, without expressing it. Most 
of the parliaments registered it without difficulty ; 
but that of Paris refused to consent.* The fear of 
giving offence to the court induced the counsellors 
to yield after receiving two letters of Juation ; and 
the edict was registered with these restrictions — 
" considering the urgent necessity, as a temporary 
measure, and without approbation of the new re- 
ligion."} 

• IlUt da Conrflc de Trent p. «M. De Thou. Uv. S», 
T hated 17 Jan. IMI.t. 

X The answer riven liy that body was ntm pottmmms, nec 
drhrmvs. Journal do Brulart. 

4 Hist du Condi* de Trent, p. 453. and Mem. dp Condr. 
vol. Hi. p. 15. et ttq. Id the Interval, before the edict was 
reristered, a remonstrance of the parliament was addressed 
to the king, in which the persecution uf the Protestant* was 
justified by Calvin's treatment of Servctus. Calvin certain! y 
acted on that oocasum as a cruel persecutor, 'nit it must 1m- 
borne in mind that he had been educated in the Romuh 
church, and acquired his bigotry in that school. The remon- 
strance is in VUleroy. vol. vii. 
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The new edict seemed to have a fair chance of 
bearing down every obstacle opposed to it. The 
Guises had quitted the court ; the King of Navarre 
was occupied entirely with his passion for the fair 
Rouhct, one of the queen's maids of honour.* The 
only supporters of the Catholics remaining at court 
were St. Andre and the constable, who were very 
far from being able to cope with Coligny and 
Andelot, backed as they were by the queen-mother. 
But tbe triumvirate was not cast down : it was not 
without a special object in view that Guise had 
retired into Lorruin : he expected the Protestants 
would call on the different princes of Germany for 
help, and to prevent that was his first consideration. 
The pope's legate and the Spanish ambassador were 
continually inveighing against the edict ; they found 
fault with the king's education ; gave money and 
promises to create a party, and went so far as to 
demand the dismissal of the Chatillons ; and when 
the queen gave as a reason for declining to comply, 
that the Calvinists were a powerful body, the am- 
bassador made an offer of troops to wage war 
against them. The triumvirate, emboldened by the 
assurance of such protection, formed a plan for 
collecting a number of troops during the winter, 
and seizing upon the king's person early in the 
fpring.f 

In the mean time, Coligny, perceiving that his 
enemies did all they could to kindle a civil war, 
considered it right to take measures of precaution. 
He united himself more closely with the Prince of 
Conde, and called on him to make a public pro- 
fession of the Protestant religion, which he did ; 
and the effect of his example was such that many 
persons of rank did the same ; and the number of 
persons, who came to the Faubourgs to hear the 
preaching, in a short time amounted to fifty thou- 
sand.^ 

The indignation of the'popish party, excited by 
the acts of the legate, and inflamed by the spread 
of the Huguenot notions, began at last to show 
itself. Maledictions and menaces resounded from 
their pulpits, and the anathema was soon followed 
by an exhortation to destroy the object of the 
curse. Wherever the Catholics were in sufficient 
numbers, and were not restrained by the authori- 
ties, they murdered a great many Protestants. 

In such a season of public irritation, the Catholics 
in Paris wrote to the Duke of Guise to come and 
help them, as the queen seemed to become more 
closely connected with the Huguenots : Guise 
obeyed the summons, and left Joinville about the 
end of February : his suite, already numerous, 
increased as he proceeded; he was, in short, at 
the head of a little army. 

Guise arrived at Yassy§ precisely as the Hugue- 
nots were performing divine service. He expressed 
great indignation, and went to church to hear mass. 
Only a small party followed him, the rest hastening 
to toe spot where the Protestants were assembled, 
commenced their attack upon them by gross insults 
and abusive language. An assault so unprovoked, 
; excited the indignation of the Protestants, and both 
parties soon came to blows. The strife was very 



Tim lady bore him a mi. who was archbishop of Koucn. 
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bloody, for Guise's men rushed into the building 
where the meeting was held, and fell upon the 
assembly sword in hand : women, children, and 
aged persons, were the earliest of their victims. 
The news of this tumult reached the duke, who 
immediately left the church to appease it. Unfor- 
tunately he received a blow on his cheek from a 
stone : the sight of his face bleeding rekindled and 
augmented the rage of his followers ; they renewed 
the massacre, and continued it with barbarous ac- 
tivity. They pulled down and destroyed the pul- 
pit, burned the books, and spared neither age nor 
sex ; every one that could not escape from them 
was murdered. More than eighty persons were 
killed on this occasion.* 

It has been said that Guise wished to interpose 
his authority, and prevent the effusion of blood ; 
and that but for the wound be received, no mas- 
sacre would have taken place. As a warrior he 
was celebrated for heightening the splendour of his 
victories by his humanity to the vanquished ; but 
his generosity was confined, it would appear, to 
the field of honour ; and when bigotry urged on to 
murder, that noble quality could not expect to be 
encouraged. Surely he would otherwise have 
shown, on behalf of defenceless women and chil- 
dren, and unarmed men, some of that pity which 
he had displayed upon the field of battle. His 
attendants consummated a frightful butchery, while 
he had a slight wound dressed at a trifling distance : 
indeed his retiring for that purpose tacitly encou- 
raged them by exhibiting his wound as an excuse, 
as well as a pretext for their conduct. Subse- 
quently, when the public voice accused him as 
the butcher of Vasty, he made an attempt to justify 
himself, and get rid of the imputation; but his 
observation to one of bis officers, who commanded 
at Vass^ y, is an unanswerable argument for his 
guilt. Guise reproached him with having been 
the original cause, in not preventing a meeting of 
heretics. The officer excused himself by saying, 
that the edict of January allowed them to assemble 
in the suburbs. This reply inflamed the rage of 
the Duke, who laid his hand upon his sword, 
declaring that it must be settled by that means, f 
His attendants, therefore, had anticipated his in- 
tentions. If the special object of Guise's journey 
be taken into consideration, it must be admitted 
that he could not well be displeased with the zeal 
of his followers, in first insulting, and afterwards 
attacking the Huguenots; and he must bear all 
the ignominy of the transaction. One account^ 
states that the duke approached when they were 
preaching, out of curiosity ; another, $ that ho 

* See Vie de Coligny, p. 243. Brantome, (Vie de Guise.') 
and almost every writer of or upon that period. The AMm 
Auciuetil states, " that the carnage ceased only on account of 
the multitude of the killed and wounded."— Esprit de In lAgue. 
vol. I, 

There were four accounts of this affair published at the 
time : they are reprinted in the third volume of Aleut, de 
Condi. — 1. Relation de 1'occision du Due de Guise executes 
a Vassy en Champajfne.— S. Discours au vray ct en abbrrjre 
de ce qui est demierement advenu a Vassi. y passant Mon- 
seigncur le Due de Guise; par Guillaume Morel ; imprimeur 
du Rov, pat privilege expris du diet Seigneur.— 3. Memoire 
dressee par un Huguenot, au snjet du tumulte de Vassy. 
This is in Latin, ami was intended for cii 
Protestants of Germany.— 4. Discours entier 
et eniante exercee en fa vllle de Vassy, See. 

t Davila. liv. 3. 
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warned the Protestants to suspend their service, 
till after he had heard mass, but that they only 
sang the louder, out of bravado, for he happened 
to come at the very moment they were singing 
p*alms. But neither of these offer any reason to 
suppose that a handful of unarmed Protestants 
would have given provocation to a considerable 
troop, commanded by the first captain in France. 
.Most Catholic writers treat this massacre with a 
cruel indifference ; but as it was the occasion of a 
civil war which followed, they are alwayB anxious 
to make the Protestants appear the aggressors.* 

Vassy was not the only scene of violence and 
massacre ; great excesses were committed at Cahors, 
Toulouse, Sens. Amiens, and Tours. At the latter 
town the greatest refinement of cruelty was dis- 
played. Three hundred Protestants were shut up 
without food during three days ; then tied together 
two by two, and led to a slaughter-house, where 
they were murdered in different ways. At Sens 
there was also an exhibition of atrocious fanaticism ; 
during three successive days the bells of the cathe- 
dral invited the inhabitants to murder the Hugue- 
nots. Even the vines which had belonged to Pro- 
testants were pulled up by the roots. The bodies 
of the victims floating down the Seine appeared 
to call for justice on their persecutors, as they 
passed the residence of Catherine of Medicis.f 
Rut while one party called for justice, another 
clamoured for the extermination of the Protestants, 
and Montluc addressed a memoir showing how 
easily it might be effected.^ 

The news of the massacres, but especially that 
of Vassy, excited a general indignation throughout 
France. The Protestants loudly complained, of 
this disastrous infraction of the edict, and the 
Prince of Condi was charged to bear their remon- 
strances to the foot of the throne. The queen 
promised them full satisfaction, but it was not her 
intention to fulfil her promise. Theodore Bexa 
hoped that the King of Navarre would be so 
affected by Guise's conduct, that he would again 
join the Protestants ; but that prince called them 
all heretics and insurgents, and told Beza, " that 
whoever touched even the finger's end of his bro- 
ther, the Duke of Guise, touched him in his whole 
body." Beza's reply was this : " I speak for a 
religion which teaches how to endure injuries bet- 
ter than to repel them ; but remember, sire, it is 
an anvil which has used up many hammers."^ 

The admiral also endeavoured to reclaim the 
King of Navarre, but in vain. He would hardly 
receive him ; he said that the Huguenots had 
abused the edict in their favour ; and as they knew 
that Guise had opposed its being made, they had 
done everything in their power to assassinate bim.|| 

* Tavanncs, however, Is an exception ; he states, " that 
(iui*4* arrived at Vawy at their hour fur preaching, scUed the 
minister, and killed several of the Protestants, and that his 
soldiers plundered the rest." — Hem. de Tavannet, p. 247. 

t See the histories of the time by Bcxa, de Thou, and 
d'Auliign*. 

| The memoir is tube found at length in the Mem.de Cvndt, 
vol. iii. p 1H4, ettea. 

{ Bout, Hiit. Kcclr*. liv. 6. In the title-page of the edition 
printed at Geneva, 1580, there is a vignette representing three 
men in armour striking an anvil ; with this motto: — 
Pius (i me frrtpper cm i'amuse, 
Tant plus de marten** on y vm. 
B Vie de Coligny. p. 345. The king actually issued letters 
pnteut for an inquiry into the violences, aggression*, and 
excesses committed at Vassy, by some of the new religion, 
against the ptrmm of the Jhtke of Quite. The letters arc dated 
aoth April, 1362. 
» 



The Protestants, perceiving that their destruction 
would be gradually effected by their enemies in 
spite of any edict in their favour, justly considered 
that an open war would afford them more security. 
The Prince of Comic, and all the persons of dis- 
tinction in their party were anxious to take arms, 
but Coligny could not be induced to join them, 
and his refusal prevented their coming to any 
resolution. 

The queen-mother perceived that such was the 
irritated state of both parties, that a civil war was 
imminent ; still she did not give up all hopes of 
peace. She wished to attempt some conciliatory 
measures, and to contrive an interview betweeu 
Conde and Guise, in the king's presence. Marshal 
Montmorency endeavoured to persuade the Pro- 
testants to suspend the exercise of their worship 
for a short time, but they would not concede so 
much to their adversaries, and demanded the full 
observance of the edict of January.* Catherine 
therefore wrote to the duke, entreating him to 
defer his journey to Paris, and join the king at 
Monceaux. But Guise wished for a triumph, not 
a reconciliation : he had several reasons fur con- 
tinuing his journey : he was anxiously looked for 
by the Parisians, who thought his presence neces- 
sary for the preservation of the Romish religion : 
he knew also that they detested Marshal Montmo- 
rency their governor, and expected on his arrival 
to be freed from him ; he therefore informed the 
queen in reply, that his presence was more neces- 
sary in the capital than she supposed.? 

No sovereign ever entered Paris in a more mag- 
nificent manner, than did the Duke of Guise on 
this occasion : he was accompanied by the Consta- 
ble Montmorency, a brilliant escort of "two thousand 
gentlemen, and a strong body of cavalry. J The 
provost of the trades harangued him ; other bodies 
followed the example ; and the shouts of the mul- 
titude, who crowded on his passage, overwhelmed 
him with the illusions of popularity. 

The Prince of Condi returned to Paris, in order 
to oppose the Duke of Guise, but he had no chance ; 
he could do nothing against so powerful an ad- 
versary, whom the Parisian populace had stjled 
the defender of the faith, and who looked upon 
him as their liberator. It was in vain that he at- 
tempted to increase the number of his partisans, 
by showing himself frequently in the streets, ac- 
companied by his gentlemen ; and all that he could 
do, was to prevent Guise from wreaking his ven- 
geance on the Protestants, which it appears was 
in contemplation. $ At length Conde found that 
Paris was not safe for him. He decided on quit- 
ting that city, and retired to Meaux, to assemble 
his forces. He wrote to the Chatillons : u Ca-sar 
has not only crossed the Rubicon, but has already 
made himself master of Rome, and his standards 
are beginning to be displayed in the country."!) 

In the mean time, the queen had written to 
Coligny and Condi for assistance^ which 



• Betn.f/urf. Eccltt. liv. 6. 

T Vie de Coligny, p. 245. Mem. do Condc. vol iii. p. 2L4. 

t Journal de Hrulart. 

4 Mem- de Condc, vol. iii. p, 194. 

[I Sa None, IHiconn oe/frtyae* et militairet, p. 5<«. Bole, 
I5S7. 

H '* Ce qui est trop certain, que sanv clle ni luj, ni eeus 
ile Chatillon, n'eussent Jamais use cntcrnrendre." — l>i<r,mrt 
etc. de la rie de Catherine de Mrdicis. This tract, which is 
written with great talent, has been attributed to diflrn-nt 
author*. It is published in the Journal de Uenn III., vol. ii. 
Edit, r 
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willingly given on the part of the Protestants, who 
were in general so incensed against Guise, that 
they were detcrminrd to crush him, or perish in 
the attempt. Numbers of Huguenots assembled 
from all parts of France, and directly they had 
sufficient force they determined to go to help the 
queen, and prevent her falling into the hands of 
her enemies. An event of that kind had been 
foreseen by Catherine, and as the castle of Mon- 
ceaux offered no defence, she had conducted the 
king to Melun, a fortified town, and afterwards to 
Fontainebleau ; but in vain had she takeu these 
precautions, for the Triumvirs set out suddenly 
from Paris with a strong detachment of cavalry, 
and on their arrival at Fontainebleau, they in- 
formed the queen, •* that they had come for the 
king ; and that for her own part, if she would not 
go with them, she might retire where she pleased." 
Catherine made an attempt to gain time by threats 
and entreaties, in the hope of Conde's arrival. The 
constable, however, gave orders for departure, and 
everything being hastily got ready, the convoy set 
out for Melun. Catherine was in a state of dread- 
ful perplexity ; she was afraid to resign herself to 
the Triumvirs, but could not go away and leave 
her son in their hands. The place in which they 
were lodged had been used as a prison above a 
century. • 

The Prince of Conde and Coligny were at the 
head of three thousand horse, but arrived too late 
to assist the queen ; they therefore posted their 
forces at Villeneuve St. George, which was on the 
road by which Guise would conduct the king to 
Paris. It was of the greatest importance to the 
Protestants to deliver the king from the hands of 
the Triumvirs, and as their forces were more nu- 
merous than those of their enemies, they confi- 
dently reckoned upon a victory ; but Guise made 
a circuitous march with great expedition, and ar- 
rived in safety at the castle of Vincennes, with the 
king and the queen-mother : he very soon removed 
them into Paris for greater security.f 

During this time the queen suffered great un- 

1 easiness from her knowledge of the violent cha- 
racters of the Triumvirs, especially as they were 
aware of her having written to the Prince of Conde, 
entreating him to help her. She had also desired 
Condi to pay no attention to any letters, which 
she or the king might be compelled to sign.£ 
Having thus identified her cause with that of the 
Huguenota, she expected the worst from them, 
and took measures for being informed of their 
deliberations. The Triumvirs used to hold their 
consultations in the King of Navarre's chamber; 
and Catherine fixed a tube from the room above 
it, so that she could distinctly hear their convcrsa- 

| tion. Among other matters, she heard it proposed, 
by Marshal St. Andre, to tie her in a sack and 

j throw her into the river, for otherwise they should 
never do any good. Guise could not consent to 

' such a horrid measure, and showed how unjust it 

I would be to murder the wife and the mother of 
their kings. Still, though she was sure of per- 
sonal protection from Guise, she greatly feared lest 
an attempt should be made on her life by St, Andre, 
without his knowledge. § Catherine's greatest 
resource was in the attachment of the fair Rouhet, 

• Re*a. Hist. Bcrlei.. liv. 29. De Thou. liv. 6. 
t Vie «V Colijruy. p. 248. 

1 Diw^Kim de Ia vie dc Catherine de M., p. 371. 
i Hrantom*. vol. i. p. 68 (eie de Catherine). 



whose ascendancy over the King of Navarre en- 
abled her to procure information of the views of 
the Triumvirate ; measures were taken to counter- 
act them, and the Triumvirs finding all their plans 
disconcerted, and having suspicious of the way 
in which it occurred, looked upon Navarre as a 
faithless prince, who was more calculated to ruin 
than to benefit a party. From that time they kept 
him ignorant of all their intentions. 

The Catholic cause being greatly strengthened 
and cheered by the arrival of the Triumvirs, and 
their success iu seiiing the king's person, they re- 
newed their persecutions of the Huguenots in 
Paris ; they drove them out of their churches, and 
loaded them with abuse. Montmorency, with his 
troops, ranged in order of battle, went into the 
suburbs, and attacked the Protestant places of 
worship ; he broke open the doors, destroyed the 
pulpits and benches, and set fire to them. He 
then returned into the city amidst the acclamations 
of the populace, who saluted him with the title of 
Captain Brulebancs.* 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Protestant* take Orleans and other Towns — they Nego- 
eiate far Assistance from Abroad — Conferences of Toury 
miidTalsy — lleaugency Taken and Plundered. 

Had the Prince of Conde marched upon Fon- 
tainebleau a few hours earlier, he would have had 
that advantage over the Triumvirs which they now 
had over him ; and as they would not have been 
able to remove the king from his hands, the result 
would, in all probability, have been highly favour- 
able to the Protestants. He received a letter from 
the queen very soon after her arrival at Paris, in 
wliich she assured him, that her hopes rested upon 
him and his followers, to prevent her enemies from 
depriving her of the government. t 

Conde immediately directed his views towards 
Orleans, and got possession of it. Andelot had 
proposed to surprise that town by introducing some 
troops ; but, being discovered, he had to maintain 
a sanguinary battle against the Catholics. The 
prince's forces, fortunately arriving in the midst of 
the struggle, assured the v ictory to the Protestants.* 
This t own became their head -quarters, and served 
them as a rallying point and depot. The principal 
nobleB of that party came to join the prince, and 
the certainty of an approaching war became every 
day more evident. Manifestoes were published 
on both sides: Conde accused the Guises of being 
the authors of the troubles, in wishing to deprive 
the Protestants of the free exercise of their religion, 
which the edict of January allowed them ; and 
called upon all true Frenchmen to join him at 
Orleans, that they might go and deliver the king 
and queen from the hands of the Triumvirs.<} 

On the other hand, the Guises published a de- 
claration, stating that they were not more charge- 
able with the present state of affairs than the king 
of Navarre, the constable, and other Catholic nobles, 

• Brantome. vol. viL p. 79. Pasquicr. vol. n. p. 96. 
t The Queen's letters are priuted in Afem. de Condi, vol. 
IU. 

t La None, p. J54. 

f Davila, liv. 3. The Prinee of Conde published two 
manifestoes, one dated the 8th, the other the 24th April, 1663. 
JbfrtH. de Condi, vol. iii. pp. 222 and 319. * 
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who made common cause with them : and to show 
that they were not aiming to dcjirive the Pro- 
ti stunts of the edict of January, the king confirmed 
it in council, excepting always Paris and the court, 
whore it was not to be allowed.* Another edict 
also appeared, in which the king declared that he 
was not a prisoner, and that all the report* about 
his captivity werefalac.f 

The Protestant chiefs, however, extended their 
conquests, and fortified themselves in a great many 
towns ; the queen-mother also wrote to Tavannes, 
" that she was decided on favouring the Hugue- 
nots as her only resource against the Trium- 
virate."* Conde showed everywhere the queen's 
letters, calling upon him for assistance ; numerous 
bodies of gentlemen hastened to join his standard ; 
and his forces soon amounted to six thousand men. 
Jle was for attempting a coup-de-main on Paris, 
but abandoned that idea on the representation of 
( oligny, who recommended the establishment of a 
line of defence upon the Loire. 

The court was embarrassed at the rapid exten- 
sion of the Protestant cause : they were very soon 
in possession of the principal towns of different 
provinces ; Lyons, Bo urges, Vieune, Valence, 
Ni«mcs, Montauban, and Rouen, with many 
others.} All the Orleannois was subjected to 
them, and the whole of Normandy declared in 
their favour: levies of men were every where made 
to swell their ranks, and detachments went from 
every part to join the Prince of Conde. 

A remarkable instance of the zeal of the Hugue- 
nots is related by Brantome, from which some idea 
may be formed of the general feeling. A party of 
fifty soldiers set out from Met* for Orleans, and 
M. d'Espan, governor of Verdun, being informed 
of the circumstance, resolved to cut off their march. 
When he came up with them, they had taken a 
position in a windmill, and defended themselves 
till night put an end to the conflict. Before 
morning they made a bold sortie, aud routed the 
few troops left to watch them, while the others 
look rest in a neighbouring village. They then 
renewed their inarch, and, alter nearly thirty differ- 
ent skirmishes, they arrived at Orleans, with the 
loss of only three of their number. || 

By their position at Orleans, they prevented any- 
thing coming to Paris from beyond the Loire ; by 
possession of Rouen, nothing could arrive by the 
Seine. But although everything answered their 
wishes, and even surpassed their expectations, 
Coligny wisely reflected, that an enterprise against 
a party who held the king in their hands, and 
who could avail themselves of his name when they 
thought proper, was no trifling affair: he therefore 
induced Conde to do two things ; to send into 
Germany for assistance, and to make such ar- 
rangements among the troops, that they should 
not be disbanded, either for want of pay, or 
through neglect of discipline. Andelot was ap- 
pointed to the former charge, and acquitted him- 
self with satisfaction, although the Guises thought 
they had taken their measures so well, that they 
were safe in that respect.H 

• Pnted 11th April, lft«2. Mem. de. Conde. \ol. Hi. 
t Davila, liv. S. p. ail. A b'tler to the w»m«? nurpnae 
w»i wnt to the Duke of Wirtcmburg. dated l"th April. 1162. 
1 Mem. de Tavannea, p. saa. 

J Lyons was taken SOt/i. Valence 25th, NUmcs 3rd April, 
!J>h2. Mrm de l?undi>, vol. iii. 

I Lrnutome, i>i*n*irt t»r Irs btllrt rttraitn. 
*j Vic de (xjligny, p, 249. 



To introduce order into an army composed of | 
such materials was no ordinary task, and it re- 
quired all the energy of Coligny to effect it. His 1 
first step was to have the Prince of Conde acknow- | 
lodged for their gqueral, and himself as his lieute- 
nant, for hitherto they could not be called troops 
who had followed them, but well-wishers and 
volunteers, who had taken the field, thinking that 
one battle would decide their differences. Other 
ordinances were made for introducing order into 
the army ; one principally for preventing every 
kind of excess and immorality — an order necessary 
on the ground of consistency, as they had taken 
arms for the defence of their religion. He also 
appointed chaplains to the different divisions, and 
succeeded in establishing great regularity and 
decorum.* An edict, compelling all suspected 
Huguenots to leave Paris, also contributed to 
swell their numbers, t 

The Protestants, besides the mission to Germany 
for help, had sent the Vidame of ChartresJ and 
Briqucmaut to England, to treat with the Queen 
Elizabeth for assistance. It is not necessary here 
to inquire into the probable motives of that queen's 
actions ; she may have been moved by the appeal 
to her compassion on behalf of the Huguenots ; or 
her feelings may have been made subservient to her i 
political views. The loss of Calais was recent : it i 
was a wound to the national pride ; and the oppor- 
tunity of putting English garrisons into Rouen, 
Havre, and Dieppe, seemed to hold out a prospect 
of ultimately obtaining an equivalent. She sent 
six thousand men to the Protestants, and was to 
hold those three towns as a security for the surren- 
der of Calais.} 

This conduct on the part of the Protestants 
appeared so unnatnral in the eyes of the queen- 
mother (who, though not a native of France, wa« 
very desirous of maintaining the national honour), 
that she completely changed her opinion of the 
Huguenot party ; and, being very much incensed 
against Conde for publishing her letters to him, as 
well as for facilitating the introduction of foreign 
armies into the kingdom, she threw the whole 
weight of her influence into the scale of the Tri- 
umvirate. 

But if the Huguenots are blameable for calling 
for assistance from abroad, their euemieB are equally 
so ; for the conditions which the pope p.nd the 
King of Spain imposed upou the Catholics were 
quite as degrading to the dignity of a great king- 
dom ; and the demand of the Duke of Savoy was 
exactly parallel to that of Elizabeth, being the 
cession of Turin, which the treaty of Catcau^Cam- 
brcsis had ceded to France. 

At the close of June the contending parties took 
the field : their forces were nearly equal, each hav- 
ing about ten thousand men. Conde aud Coligny 
left Orleans, to attack Paris and deliver the king ; 
the Triumvirs at the same time set out from Pans, 
to besiege the Huguenots in Orleans. Their forces 
thus coming in contact, an engagement was on the 
verge of taking place, when the queen-mother pro- 
posed an interview with the Prince of Conde, pro- 
bably in consequence of his overtures, for se viral 

• Vie dc Colijrnv. p. 249. 

i Dnt.-d 2Mb May, lift. Mem. de (Wle, vol. iii. p 4««. 

j John do Ferrierm, Ixml of MaliL'iiy ; he succeeded his 
cousin, Franri* of Veudomf , in that ofllce. 

S D.nila, liv 3. p. 236. Urulart, in hi« Journal, ofocrvri 
on this t>aii.-,aclion, tji.tVn des rjfri't de la nourcllc rrtigum! 
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letter* had panted between them.* The queer, 
was accompanied by the Kins? of Navarre ; the 
prince by Coligny. The conference was held at 
Toury, a small town in the Orleannais; and the 
escorts were regulated by mutual consent, even 
to the number of paces which should separate 
them ; lest, from words, they should proceed to 
reproaches, and thence to violence. But the gen- 
tlemen of the escorts had not been long in presence, 
when they recognised their relations and friends in 
the opposite ranks : they obtained permission of 
their commanders to approach, and rushing into 
each other's arms, they vowed reciprocally to pro- 
mote pacific measures and sentiments. f 

The conference lasted two hours, when the par- 
ties separated without coming to any conclusion : 
Conde persisted in demanding the dismissal of 
the Triumvirs, and the execution of the edict of 
January ; the King of Navarre was decidedly 
averse to both measures. Some other unsuccess- 
ful attempts at ncgociation followed. At length a 
secretary of state went in the king's name, and 
commanded the Priuce of Conde to lay down his 
arms, restore the towns he had taken, and dismiss 
his troops, promising that the Triumvirs should 
immediately quit the court, and that no one should 
be molested for having taken arms, or on account of 
religion. £ 

Conde and Coligny were too shrewd to fall into 
such a snare : they were satisfied that when once 
they had deposed their arms, the Triumvirs would 
overwhelm them with their power; and they re- 
fused to enter into any ncgociation, unless the 
constable, Guise, and Saint Andre- withdrew from 
the court and the camp.§ The queen persuaded 
them to retire to some distance, and a second con- 
ference took place at Talsy. Conde was desirous 
of knowing the queen's real intentions concerning 
the Protestants, and inquired if they were to bo 
allowed the free exercise of their religion. Cathe- 
rine's answer astonished him : for, notwithstanding 
*he had given them great encouragement ; had 
promoted the publication of the edict in their 
iaTour ; and, in addition, had called upon them to 
preserve her and her son from the power of the 
Triumvirs, she did not scruple to say, " That, con- 
sidering the constitution of the kingdom, no solid 
peace could be expected in France, so long as any 

I other religion than the Roman was wished to be 
established : that the edict of January had been 
the signal for all the troubles: that edict must 
therefore he abolished, and the Huguenots be con- 
tented with the internal and private exercise of 
their religion." Upon this Coligny replied, " That, 
without the edict of January, there was no safety 
for them in France, they had therefore only to 
choose between death and exile ; tint they would 
prefer quitting their country, to remaining in it at 
the mercy of butchers, and they would voluntarily 

; exile themselves, if they had the king's permis- 
sion." The Prince of Conde expressed similar 
sentiments. [| 

Catherine had employed Montluc Bishop of Va- 
lence to bring round the Huguenot chiefs to this 
way of thinking, or at least to induce them to make 
this offer. That prelate, addressing the prince, 

• Mem. d* Conde, vol. iii p. 481. el xeq. 

t Duila. liv. 3. I-« Nouc. p. lb*, he Thon, liv. 3<>. 

t IVTbou. liv. 30. p. 514. 

I Mem. do Condi', vol. iii. p. M2. 

i Ibid., vol. iv. p. 15. 



said, "The queen wUhes to serve you, but you 
must have appearances on your side; propose to 
leave the kingdom, as a means of preserving peace, 
provided the Triumvirs will retire from the court : 
they will not do so, and you will throw the odium 
of the war upon your enemies, and give the queen 
an opportunity of joining your party." The queen 
pretended surprise on hearing such a pro|>osition, 
and led the prince and the admiral to repeat their 
declarations, by seeming to doubt the possibility of 
their carrying it into effect ; she afterwards told 
them, that, as it was the ouly remedy for their 
troubles, she accepted their offer: "It will be," 
said she, "only for a time, and during the interval 
we must hope the public mind will be assuaged. 
I do not even renounce your services ; and I Hat- 
ter myself, that if any ill-intentioned persons 
should wish to create a disturbance during your 
absence, I should always find you disposed to help 
the state. We will confine ourselves to this pre- 
liminary to-day ; to-morrow we will settle every- 
thing." - 

The Protestants had been drawn on by the 
queen's address so fur that they could not retract ; 
but they soon perceived the dreadful consequences 
which would result from such a measure. The 
whole army murmured, and loudly complnined of 
the issue of the negociation. What would become 
of them when they were no longer able to defend 
themselves ? when they should have given up the 
towns which now afforded them refuge 1 and when 
their leaders should have abandoned them? Ou 
the following morning, when the prince returned 
to the conference, the queen expected that every- 
thing would succeed, and that the affair would be 
completed. t But Conde began by making com- 
plaints of the Triumvirs, of whose bad faith he had 
been apprised by an intercepted letter, in which 
they boasted of their intention of deceiving him. 
The queen wished to reply, but her voice was lost 
in the confusion which took place. The prince's 
friends called upon him to retire, as his person was 
not safe, for the duration of the interview not being 
fixed, the Triumvirs were free to return when they 
pleased. Everything was then in the greatest 
disorder. The queen made a fruitless attempt to 
restrain the prince, who was carried off by his 
friends. They took horse immediately, and set 
out for Orleans, determined to break off all nego- 
ciation. J 

The conference being thus broken off at the 
moment when the treaty was expected to be con- 
cluded, created a great excitement in both parties. 
The queen-mother was blamed for not having made 
sure of Conde and Coligny, which she might easily 
have done, as she had guards round her person, 
and the prince had none. For though the prince's 
eficort was at no greater distance than that which 
accompanied her, it was evident that while the two 
escorts were fighting, the Protestant chiefs might 
easily have been carried off.$ 

The discontent which had displayed itself in the 
Huguenot army, on hearing of the preliminaries of 

• l-i Nouc. p. 66X Davila. liv. 3. p. 2S4. Do Thou. 
Uv. 30. 

t Catherine «ai to confident of ihcwm, that »he wroU- a 
letter to the parliament of Paris. Mating that prace wa» 
a£roed upon.— -J/rrc. de Crw/e. vol. iii. p. Si.ft. 

t Mem. de Conde, vol. iii. p. S40. Davila. liv. 3. p. 2S9 — 
DiteoHrt dft MtH/rnn que le V. de l\>*di a tmut p-.ur paeijur 
U$ IrvMr*. Hr "Printed in Mem. de Condi, vol. iv. 

, Vie de Coligny. p. 863. 
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the treaty, was effaced by the joy which was testi- 
fied by the troops on the arrival of the prince, and 
the rupture of the conference. The soldiers 
loudly culled out for attacking the enemy directly, 
before the Triumvirs should have resumed their 
places in the royal army. The troops marched for 
that purpose, but their guides misled them : they 
lost time, and on arriving before the royal camp, 
they found the Triumvirs prepared to receive 
them. • 

During the late conferences the King of Navarre 
had received in trust the town of Beaugcncy ; hut 
he refused to restore it when they were broken 
off. The Prince of Comic was indignant at such 
conduct, and when he found it useless to attack 
the royal army, he directed his forces against that 
place, and took it, after a very vigorous resistance 
on the part of the Catholics: the town was given 
up to plunder.f The soldiers behaved in the 
assault as if there had been a premium for him 
who should do the worst. Coligny himself had 
predicted great disorders, when somebody praised 
the decorum and good morals of his army. u This 
discipline," said he, " is a fine thing, so long as it 
lasts ; but 1 am afraid lest these folks should Iobc 
their goodness all at once. I have commanded 
the infantry, and know them : they often make 
out the old saying — A young hermit, and an old 
devil." X The sack of Beaugency served as an 
excuse fbr still greater cruelties, which were ex- 
ercised by the Catholics on retaking several places. 
The carnage in the towns, and conflagrations iu 
the country, where chateaux were delivered to the 
flames, were the first results of the war between 
the Catholics and Protestants. § The picture of 
France at this tune is the most melancholy that 
can be imagined. Where the Huguenots had the 
advantage they destroyed altars and images ; while 
the Catholics burned all the Bibles they could 
seize. || There was no security, no asylum against 
violence : the faith of treaties and the sanctity of 
oaths were both set at nought. Tortures, contrived 
with care for delaying death, and increasing the 
duration of pain, were inflicted on persons who 
had surrendered upon capitulation. Husbands 
and fathers were poignarded in the arms of their 
wives and daughters, who were then violated in 
the sight of the dying men. Women and chddren 
were treated with brutality that defies description. 
Aged magistrates, the victims of an unbridled rage, 
were insulted after death by the populace, who 
dragged their yet palpitating entrails through the 
streets, and even ate of their flesh. This account 
is drawn out by a Catholic writer.lf who informs us 
that " these excesses arose from the Calvinists not 
respecting the relics, images, and other objects of 
the Catholic worship, which caused the priests to 
thundor against the criminals from their pulpits ; 
the zeal of the priests became madness and rage in 
the people, and the leaders lamented the abominable 
excesses, which they were unable to put a stop to." 

When fanaticism pervades a people, there will 

* La None, p. 568. 

t Davila, liv. 3. p. 134. 

I La None, p. 371. 

| The detail of the*** violences would be too voluminous 
to Insert hen* ; several books of De Tbou's history are 
almost exclusively devoted to the subject. The province of 
Maine was remarkable fbr the dreadful scenes which oc- 
curred. Renouard, Uitl rfa Maine, vol. il. p. 47. 

'J Hist, du Coorile de Trent, p. 689. 

II The Abbe Anquutil in E$prU 4e lAgme, vol. i. pp. 161 — 4. 



naturally be excesses on both sides; for revenge 
will operate as forcibly as bigotry. But it is not 
right to attribute these violences to the destruction 
of a few images and reliquaries ; fbr it has been 
admitted by many persons, and among others by 
Brantomc, whose revenue was derived from the 
church, " that the war had enriched France by 
bringing considerable treasures into circulation, 
which before had served no purpose whatever." ■ 

The outrages committed by the contending 
parties in the central and western parts of France 
were outdone by the conduct of the generals who 
commanded in Languedoc, Provence, the Lyon- 
nais, &c. Montluc was the leader of the Catholics, 
and Des Adrets of the Huguenots: they emulated 
each other in cruelty, and tried which could do the 
most, f 

Blaise de Montluc in his memoirs relates, with 
great sang-froid, the cruelties which he had prac- 
tised on the heretics. " I procured," says he, " twe 
executioners, who were called my lacqueys, be- 
cause they were so much with me.'*J He candidly 
avows, that his chief object was to injure the 
sectarians ; that he would have destroyed them to a 
man ; and that he felt against them a hatred and 
rage which carried him beyond himself, and made 
him use not only rigour, but cruelty. § 

Beaumont, Baron des Adrets, his rival, was of 
great service to the Protestants by his activity : he 
overran all the south of France, and the pope had 
great fears lest he should march into Italy, and 
attack Rome. He was very furious, and possessed 
courage in a great degree ; and, on account of his 
cruel disposition, was more formidable than any of 
his contemporaries. His treatment of the Catholic 
garrison of Montbrison shows the most dreadful 
brutality : || he amused himself by making bis 
prisoners leap from the top of a very high tower. 
One of them, having advanced a second time to the 
edge of the precipice, made a halt. " What ! do 
you take twice to do it 1" exclaimed the baron. 
The unfortunate man answered without hesita- 
tion — I will give you ten times to do it in." 
His readiness obtained him a pardon, which 
perhapB was the only occasion that Des Adrets 
ever exercised any mild feeling. H He killed and 
laid waste with a barbarity which made his officers 
shudder, and drew forth an admonition from 
Calvin, and n reproof from the admiral. De 
Thou says that *• he saw him very old at Grenoble, 
but in an old age still robust and vigorous : he 
had a ferocious look, au aquiline nose, a face lean 
and bony, and marked with spots of black blood, 
as Svlla has been represented to us. In every 
other respect he had the appearance of a complete 
warrior." 

The Protestantism professed at the time by this 
monster has become the groundwork of an argu- 
ment, showing that religious considerations had 
no place among the motives of Catherine de 
Medicis, whenever she displayed the cruelty of her 

• Vol, viii. p. J15. {Vie de Chatilton.) 

t Brantome. vol. vii. p. 279. Bayle, art. Beavmt>nt. 

} Montluc, liv. 4, vol. iii. p. 87. 

\ Ibid. liv. 4. vol. il p. 468. 

| MontbrUou was taken by Des Adrets 16th July, 1&6S. 

% D'Aubbjne, vol. I. p. 147. De Thou. liv. 31. 

*• SSem.de la Vie de J.A.de Thim, p. 10. This work was 
first published with a preface by Rigault' so framed as to lead 
to the supposition that he was the author; but it b generally 
thought that De Thou himself wrote the memoir. 
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policy. "Catherine took upon herself to prove, 
that the difference of worship was not considered 
in her calculations. Was it not she, in fact, who 
about the same time had the Catholics massacred 
by the Protestant bands of the ferocious Baron des 
AdrrtsV • 

Mainbourg. whose testimony on this occasion 
is unquestionable, states that he blindly threw 
himself into the Huguenot party, to revenge him- 
self on the Duke of Guise, who had offended him ; 
and the queen, wishing to injure that family, wrote 
to Des Adrets, exhorting him to destroy Guise's 
authority in Dauphiny by any means whatever, 
even by the help of the Huguenots, and promising 
him her protection and authority. f 

But it was not necessary to know his motives 
for making a profession of Protestantism, for his 
conduct showed that he had no religion whatever. 
We learn, from the Abbe Caveyrac, J "that he 
returned sincerely to God and his king :" but not 
without his resentments being again called iuto 
action ; for his cruelty excited such horror, that 
the Prince of Conde sent Soubise to supersede, 
him in the government of Lyons, which made him 
renounce the Protestant religion, and return to 
the Catholic church. $ 

The Protestants afterwards experienced the 
effects of the cruel example which be set his chil- 
dren. "He taught them," says Brantome, "to 
be like himself, and to bathe themselves in blood. 
His eldest son did not spare it at the St. Bar- 
tholomew, and died at the siege of Rochelle, with 
remorse for the quantity he had shed." || 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Hostilities between the Catholic* and Hufuenots— Siege* of 
Bourse* and Rouen^Death uf the King of Navarro— Bat- 
tle of Dreux— Sieges of Orleans and Caen. 

Notwithstanding the ill-will which followed the 
rupture of the late negociations, the queen con- 
tinued her efforts to bring Conde to an accommo- 
dation, to persuade him to make some attempt at 
conciliation. She informed him, that the council 
W3i determined to pursue the heretics with the 
utmost rigour ; and that the king would put him- 
self at the head of the forces, on the arrival of some 
foreign troop* which he expected, and which 
would enable him to suppress the revolt. The 
parliament of Paris gave a decree, authorising all 
persons to take arms and fall upon the Huguenots, 
wherever they could meet with them.f And lest 
anything should be wanting to frighten the Pro- 
testants, letters-patent were issued,** declaring 
rebels all those who had taken arms ; it showed 
that they were guilty of lese majesty, and as such 
c ndemned them all to death, confiscated their 
property, and declared them and their posterity for 

• From the Btoile Pari* newspaper of 3rd September, 
l«S. The artirlo from which this ll extracted i* upon Ihl 
S«i»f Bartholomew which occurred in 1578: the cruelties 
practised by I)ea Adret* were in 1562, and yst the writer 
<:.. - mit wTii pie tnsaj about the Mm MM, 

t Hi*t. du Calvinume, liv. 4, 

I In a note to hi* ApoWy for Loui* XIV. p. 7. 

j HU. d« Calvinuwne, liv. 4. 

I Branlume. v«.l. vii. p. 2*0. 

1 Hated 3«.th June. 1562. 

*• Dated 2-Jth July. 



ever unfit for all employs, honours, and dignities. 
To avoid the consequences which might have fol- 
lowed, had all hope of peace been extinguished, 
the Prince of Conde was excepted in this edict, on 
the ground of his being a prisoner in the hands of 
the rebels.* 

Considerable reinforcements of Swiss and Ger- 
mans arrived to join the royal army, while the 
confederates had the mortification of observing 
their forces gradually diminish ; and as the towns, 
which had declared for them, were veYy widely 
situated from each other, it frequently happened, 
that, before Coligny could assist any place that was 
attacked, it was taken. In that manner the 
greater part of Normandy was recovered by the 
Catholics, f But these reverses, alarming as they 
were, did not cause so much uneasiness to Coligny, 
as the attempts and intrigues of the King of 
Navarre, to win over the Priuce of Conde : his 
fears, however, on that subject were groundless, 
for Conde assured the admiral that he would make 
no arrangement without consulting him ; and, to 
prove his sincerity, he informed him fully of every 
proposal which was made.J 

The Triumvirs proposed to attack Orleans, and 
finish the war by the capture of Conde and Coligny, 
who made that town their residence ; they, on the 
other hand, considering their reputation attached 
to the preservation of that city, took every mea- 
sure for its defence. The King of Navarre then 
turned his attention to Bourgcs, which was de- 
fended by a much smaller garrison. Conde 
exerted himself to relieve the place, but his force 
was not sufficient to break through the enemy's 
lines : Coligny, with his division, then hovered 
about the besiegers, and attacked such parties as 
were detached from the main body. 

He despatched messengers, at the same time, to 
urge the return of many gentlemen, who had 
quitted him only from the dislike they had to re- 
maining in arms without coming to an engagement. 
As they were dispersed through the different pro- 
vinces, it was a work of time ; and Coligny sent 
word to the commander of the town, to hold out 
as long as possible, as there would be assistance 
ere long. But Bourges wan taken before the relief 
could arrive. § 

A circumstance occurred during this siege, 
which is highly characteristic of the violence of 
these times. Among the different convoys which 
Coligny attacked, was a considerable one, com- 
manded by a particular friend of Guise, named 
Chon. He, observing the admiral approach, called 
out to him, that he should be delighted to engage 
with him in single combat. Coligny 's purpose 
not being to fight a duel, but to perform his duty 
as a general, answered him by so brisk a charge, 
that his squadron was thrown into confusion. Chon 
did not lose sight of his object, which was very dis- 
cernible, for he called out to his men, " Ah, 
cowards! is that what you promised met" Upon 
which two horsemen quitted the ranks, and tried 
to approach the admiral, who, perceiving their in- 
tention, gave orders to take them alive, if possible. 

• Hirt. du Caucus de Trcute. p. 689. Mem. de Conde. wl. 
iii. p. 571. 
f Vie de Colufny, p. 265. 
1 I hid. 

i Daxila. Uv 3. p 242. Vie de Colijmy. p. 2M. The 
capitulation, dated 31»t August, 1562. w in the 3rd vol. c< 
Mem <fc Cvadc. 
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Thry fought desperately : one of them fell, after 
killing three of the admiral's men, preferring death 
to being taken prisoner, although they called out 
to hirn that lie should he spared. The other was 
taken after receiving several wounds. He was 
carefully guarded, while Coligny continued the 
tight with Chon, who was obliged to abandon his 
convoy, consisting of provisions and ammunition. 
The fight had scarcely finished, when some troops 
were seen in the distance coming to Chon's assist- 
ance, which induced him to return with them and 
again attack the Huguenots. But Coligny, observ- 
ing that their forces would be no longer equal, 
prudently resolved to set tire to all the plunder, 
which would prevent his retreat ; and, as soon as 
he was in safety, he examined his prisoner, upon 
tile reproach which Chon had made him. At first 
he refused to give any information, but at length 
acknowledged that Chon had promised him and his 
companion a considerable reward, if they could 
kill the Admiral Coligny during the combat, and 
that they had been each furnished with a proof 
cuirass, and good arms. In a chivalrous age, the 
fact of challenging, and the desire of fighting such 
a commander as Coligny, has nothing reprehensible 
in it, rather the reverse ; but the assassins, who 
were hired on this occasion, show that something 
more than honourable fighting was intended. As 
Chon would not give any explanation of the affair, 
the original instigator could never be discovered.* 

Bourges being tnken, the project of attacking 
Orleans was revived, but the queen-mother was op- 
posed to it : she would not consent to a measure, 
which, if successful, would have given the Trium- 
virs too much influence : she recommended the 
siege of Rouen, and founded her argument on the 
fear of the English again establishing themselves 
in Normandy, f Her representations were backed 
by the appeals of the Parisians, who promised the 
king a present of two hundred thousand crowns, if 
he would drive the Huguenot garrison from Rouen, 
as they suffered nothing to go up the river.J Such 
weighty considerations could not be overlooked. 
It was with difficulty the English had been de- 
prived of Calais, aud already their troops were 
in Havre-de Grace, to make up for that loss: again, 
the blockade of the river might cause a disturbance 
in Paris : the royal army, in consequence, marched 
into Normandy, aud commenced the siege of Rouen 
at the end of September. 

The town was commanded by Count Montgo- 
mery, the same who had unfortunately killed Henry 
II. in a tournament. He was an excellent officer, 
very courageous, and capable of turning to his ad- 
vantage the most untoward events : satisfied that 
he could expect no quarter, he resolved to make 
the- place his grave, and displayed an inexhaustible 
stock of inventions for repelling the enemy.} As 
the Protestants had warning of this sir ge, the gar- 
rison had received a reinforcement of two thousand 
English, twelve hundred choice infantry from 
Condi's army, four squadrons of horse, and one 
hundred gentlemen, who volunteered to perish in 

• Vie da Colifrny. p. 2(17. 

t Davila, liv. 3. p 24fi. Dc Thou, liv. S3. Mem. de Conde, 
vol. iii. Queen Elizabeth made a treaty with Cotide, l>y 
which she engaged to as«i«t the Huguenot* ajpuust the(»ui*e*. 
Her dbipoaiiioii for securing an equivalent made thin treatv a 
subject of unca*iue»» to Catherine. The treaty u dated Kill 
Sept 15«2. 

j Vie de Coligny, p. 869. 

J Ibid .p. an. 



the defence of the town.* The King of Navarre 
commanded the besieging army. 

The place was vigorously attacked, and as obsti- 
nately defended. The queen, who was in the 
camp, several times summoned the inhabitants 
to surrender. The parliament had been removed 
to Louviers, and the principal citizens had quitted 
the city before the siege ; and those who remained 
were very determined, being influenced by their 
ministers, who were personally interested in hold- 
ing out to the last extremity, as the principal 
condition required by the queen was their banish- 
ment. Instead of submitting, they replied that 
they were faithful servants of their king, but that 
they would not submit to the Guises: they de- 
manded the free exercise of their religion ; and — 
asked to negociate in theuameof their whole party 
an honour which was not allowed them, notwith- 
standing a great wish on the queen's part to save 
the town from plunder.f 

This obstinncy, on the part of the besieged, irri- 
tated the assailants, who redoubled their attacks. 
A breach was no sooner made than the active 
Montgomery threw up an intrenchment behind it, 
losing no opportunity for prolonging the defence, 
as he knew that Conde. would endeavour to assist 
him. A second assault was given on the 26lh of 
October, when Guise led his men to the attack 
after a spirited harangue, the effect of which he 
heightened by a display of great personal bravery. 
The explosion of a mine contributed to the success 
of the attack, which soon gave the Catholics pos- 
session of the town. J 

Montgomery had only time to leap into a galley, 
which was in the port, and by the promise of liberty, 
he induced the galley-slaves 4o row so well, that 
they got out to sea, although they had to pass a 
chain which was placed a few leagues below, to 
prevent the English sending any assistance up the 
river. § 

Rouen, thus taken by storm, suffered all the 
horrors of pillage during three days. It is said, 
that when Guise beheld the result of his attack, 
while he was yet upon the ramparts, he recom- 
mended three things to his followers : to respect 
the honour of the women ; to spare the lives of 
such good Catholics as had remained in the town 
from necessity ; and to show no mercy to the 
English, the ancient enemies of France. j) 

The parliament of Rouen resumed its functions 
when the siege was over, aud gave the weight of 
itw authority to the punishments inflicted on the 
rebellious Huguenots. Several citizens and mi- 
nisters, who had escaped the massacre, were put 
to death.H Among those who suffered was 
Augustin Marloratus, who had been conspicuous 
at the conference of Poissy : he was hanged in 
front of the cathedral. The constable and his 
son Montberon were so unfeeling as to insult the 
venerable minister when conducted to the place of 
execution. The Protestants at Orleans exercised 
reprisals on some prisoners : they hanged the 
Abbe Gastines, and Sapin, one of "the presidents 
of the parliament of Paris.** Such measures arc 
• Davila, liv. 8. p. 25o. 

f Mem. de Conde. vol. it. p. 8s, aud vol. iv . pp. 45. 4 «. 
1 Davila. liv. 3. p. 25m. 

4 Vie de Coliguv. F . 271. Brantorae. vol. via. p. »62. De 
Thou. liv. 33. 
I! Hrnntome, vol 
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DEATH OF THE KINO OF NAVARRE. 



greatly to be deplored, yet unhappily are of too fre- 
quent occurrence in civil win. 

The taking of this important town cost the 
King of Navarre his life. He had behaved with 
the greatest courage throughout the siege, not 
sparing himself any more than the meanest soldier : 
he had tried to eclipse, if possible, the prowess of 
the Duke of Guise.* On the day before the final 
assault, he went into the trenches to observe the 
town, when a discharge of musketry struck him 
in the shoulder. At first the surgeons thought 
lightly of the wound, and he had a great wish to 
make a triumphal entry into the conquered city ; 
but symptoms of danger were soon evident, and 
he expressed a desire to be transported to St. 
Maur, a village near Paris. He did not live to 
reach that place, but died at Andelys, the seven- 
teenth of November, 1562, in the forty-fourth 
year of his age.f All writers who have given his 
character, describe him as deficient in every 
princely quality, except personal bravery : he was 
ambitious, without possessing foresight, or a capa- 
city for seizing on the noble part which fortune 
seemed to have destined for him. He might have 
been the head of a powerful party, but became the 
tool of intriguing persons : he thought himself the 
Duke of Guise's equal, while he was no more than 
his slave. Voltaire says of him* — " Anthony of 
Bourbon, father of the firmest and most intrepid 
of men, was the weakest and least decided. He 
was always so wavering in his Catholicism, that 
it is doubted in which religion he died. He bore 
arms against the Protestants, whom he loved ; and 
served Catherine of Medic is, whom he detested, 
and the party of the Guises, who oppressed him." 
Brantome states, "That he died, regretting his 
change of religion, being resolved to help the 
protectants more than ever, if he had lived ; and 
that he sent word to that effect to the prince his 
brother." $ His death deprived the Triumvirs of 
the influence of his name ; but they had so firmly 
established their power, that the loss of it was of 
no importance. 

Guise having obtained a great accession of glory 
by the success of his attack on Rouen, the queen's 
anxiety and uneasiness were again excited: she 
had recourse to her favourite plan of sowing dis- 
sensions ; and, to check his growing ascendancy, 
flhc would again have consented to protect the 
Huguenots. She attempted to create a dispute 
between Guise and Montmorency, by recommend- 
ing the immediate siege of Havre ; a measure 
which she was sure was contrary to the duke's 
intention8.|] But the constable was proof against 
her insidious flattery: he perceived her object, 
and was only the more willing to second the 
which Guise might recommend. Her 



• Brantome, vol. riii. p. 871. (Tie de A.ie /Wxmi.*) 
t Daula, liv. 3. p. 160 ; but DcTbou (Uv. 33) says he was 
forty two ynn of ajfe. 
I In n note to the Hcnriade. 

1 Brantome, vol. viii. p. 9*2. It it asserted by d'Aubignc. 
ttiat he refuted to listen to a Dominican, who wished to con- 

aim. but declared his attachment to the reformed reli- 
?*a.— Hist. Univ. vol. i. p. 158. See also Bexa. Hut. 
Erriet.; and Partienlaritet de la mart d» Ruy de Navarre, in 
Up Mem. de Conde. vol. iv. 

2 The letters of the Spanish ambassador {Mem. de 
Cvmii, vol. ii.) show that the Huguenot* wished to establish 
tVmwlres securely in Normandy, to be more ready to com- 

with England. Gnise', therefore, would be de- 
parts, to draw away their 



motives were equally discovered by the Duke of 
Guise, who, however, pretended not to have any 
suspicion : he opposed her proposal with the same 
earnestness of reasoning, which he would have 
used if he had not penetrated her views. He 
proved, that as Havre would certainly be assisted 
by the English, it was useless to attempt any- 
thing without a good fleet : he coutended that the 
Huguenot force should be crushed in the differ- 
ent parts of France ; to effect which, they must 
attack and vanquish them, for otherwise they 
would always have ministers and preachings; and 
concluded by showing that negociation was use- 
less, for any treaty would soon be broken by the 
Huguenots, if they had not what they asked for, 
and by the Catholics, if they were obliged to endure 
heresy any longer. It was then resolved to march 
upon Orleans.* 

On the other hand, Cond6 was in rather an em- 
barrassed state, for the only towns of importance 
which remained to his cause were Lyons and 
Orleans ; too remotely situated to assist each 
other. A strong body, which Count Duras was 
conducting to him, had been defeated and scat- 
tered ; and he trembled lest an army of Reitres, 
which had been raised in Germany , should be 
unable to escape Marshal St. Andre, who watched 
that frontier with a very superior force. His 
anxiety was at length relieved by information, that 
La Rochefoucault had collected the remains of 
Duras' division, and was on his way to join him ; 
and that Andelot was near at hand with between 
seven and eight thousand men : he had conducted 
the German army, before mentioned, by circuit- 
ous routes, and had undergone the greatest diffi- 
culties. A reinforcement, at such a time, and of 
such magnitude, made the Huguenots forget the 
loss of Rouen : they thought no more of the 
decree of the parliament against their chiefs, who 
were condemned to death as rebels ;f the greatest 
joy pervaded their ranks, and, thinking their forces 
quite a match for their enemies, they calculated on 
a victory if once they met. The Prince of Conde 
marched direct upon Paris, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Montrouge, from whence his troops 
pillaged the faubourgs on that side. This move- 
ment brought back the royal army to the capital. + 

The queen-mother was not at ease on seeing an 
army of Huguenots under the walls of Paris : she 
had recourse as usual to negociation, and sent 
proposals for peace, which she would have been 
pleased to conclude upon, had it been in her 
power. The constable and Guise pretended to 
approve of them, because, by delaying the contest, 
they expected the arrival of Montiuc with five or 
six thousand men. Besides, they constantly kept 
at work on the fortifications, threw up intrench- 
ments in the faubourgs, and took every advantage 
of the time which Conde gave them. Conde and 
Coligny were aware that if the negociation did not 
succeed, the feult they had committed was irre- 
parable ; but they both wished to terminate the 
war, and indulged in the hope of a new edict to 
confirm that of January.^ 

"When the queen sent her proposals, she re- 

• Vie de Coligny. p. t73. 

t Decree, dated 16th Nov. 1J6S. Mem. de Conde. vol. iv. 
p 114. 

} Mem. de Tavannes, p. S67. Paaqufcr, vol ii. p. 111. 

La Noue, p. 3*3. Davila, liv. 3. 
\ Vie dc Coliany. P 
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marked " That this time her terms were so reason- 
able, that »he could not conceive that they could 
be rejected." She offered to allow the public 
exercise of the reformed religion, in all places 
allowed by the edict of January, except Paris and 
Lyons, the seats of sovereign courts, and the 
frontier towns : the Prince of Cond£ wished it to 
be extended to the suburbs of all towns and the 
houses of nobles and gentlemen ; he also de- 
manded one of the king's brothers, and a member 
of the families of Guise and Montmorency, as 
hostages, which could not be granted. The dis- 
cussion was long ; but when the expected reinforce- 
ment had joined the royal army, the conference* 
were completely broken off.* 

The Protestant army was all this time suffering 
from the inclemencies of the season, while their 
opponents were quartered in the town. Conde 
had projected an attack on Paris by night ; but 
hearing of the arrival of some Spanish soldiers, 
and observing that an unusual stillness pervaded 
the city, he had suspicions of some design against 
himself, and on the tenth of December, very early 
in the morning, he set out for Normandy, with a 
view of joining some English forces whicr Queen 
Elizabeth had promised to send liim, accompanied 
by a considerable sum of money for his use.T He 
was closely pursued by the royal army, and over- 
taken near Dreux, where he found it impossible to 
avoid giving battle. £ As a large body of troops 
had been left to protect Orleans from a surprise, 
there was a considerable difference in the force of 
the two armies : that of the royalists consisted of 
nineteen thousand infantry and two thousand 
cavalry ; the confederates had four thousand horse- 
men, and only six thousand infantry. § Mont- 
morency and St. Andre each commanded a divi- 
sion of the army, while Guise remained in reserve, 
the quiet spectator of a battle imprudently com- 
menced by the constable attacking Comic's divi- 
sion with only five hundred gentlemen. The 
prince received his charge with such resolution 
that the Catholics were thrown into complete 
disorder. The light cavalry, which came up to 
support the constable, was dispersed by Coligny. 
The veteran tried to rally his men : he led them a 
Becond time to the charge, but with no better 
success. Being wounded in the face, and thrown 
from his horse, he was presently surrounded and 
made a prisoner ; bis third son, Gabriel de Mont- 
beron, was killed at his side about the same time. So 
much was the constable detested by the Huguenots, 
that two gentlemen, into whose hands he had 
fallen, consulted whether they ought not to put 
him to death ; but being joined by a person named 
Vesins, he persuaded them to abandon the idea of 
so shameful an act.|| 

The tight lasted altogether seven hours, during 
which time the advantage was constantly waver- 
ing; but at a moment when victory seemed to 
have declared for the Protestants, Guise, who had 
with difficulty restrained the ardour of his men, 
seized the opportunity of snatching the prize from 
the Prince of Conde. At the head of the troops 
who formed the reserve, he rushed forward upon 

* Davtla. liv. 3. Journal de Brulart, Doe. 1362. De 
Thou, liv. 33. Mem. de Conde, vol. iv. pp. 144 to 716. 
t Bramome. vol. viii. p. 109. (Vie de Gmite) 
i 19lh Dec. lftfi*. 

S Hint, de* Dernier* Trouble*, liv. 1. 
I Vie de Colony, p. 871. 



the conquerors, exhausted by a long and bloody 
fight. "March!" said he to those around him, 
" March ! The victory is ours '." • The shock of 
fre«h troop* was irresistible; the Prince of C'ond*', 
almost alone, fought amidst the Catholics, when 
his horse fell and delivered him into the hands of 
his enemies. Singular reverse of fortune ! He 
had but just before considered his victory as certain 
on the capture of Montmorency ; and on the re- 
newal of the conflict he became a prisoner in the 
hands of Damville, Montmorency's second son. 

Directly Coligny perceived the battle was lost, 
he rode up to his brother Andelot, and urged him 
to lose no time in getting into Orleans with as 
many men as he could ; for he fort-saw that the 
next operation of the enemy would be against that 
town. Coligny then retired behind a wood, to a 
village called Blainville, whither Guise followed 
him close, being determined if possible to annihi- 
late the Huguenot army, in spite of the recommend- 
ations of his friends, who wished him to be 
satisfied with his success. The fight was renewed 
with great obstinacy; and unlike the battles of 
modern times, in which the cannon deals destruc- 
tion without being directed against particular 
persons, on this occasion the object aimed at was 
Coligny's life. Several of Guise's army had de- 
voted themselves to slay him, or perish. But the 
admiral's good fortune carried him through the 
dreadful day, while almost every one who aimed 
at assaulting his person was killed. One of them 
was dressed in Guise's armour, and called on 
Coligny to advance, and fight him. He dashed 
into the admiral's ranks in pursuit of his object, 
and was killed. So closely did this person re- 
semble Guise, that for some time it was thought 
the duke himself was killed. The esquire rode a 
remarkably fine charger of his master's, which 
deceived the Huguenots, f 

Among the slain was Marshal St. Andr£, who 
was taken prisoner, and afterwards murdered by a 
person who recoguiscd him, and whom he had 
formerly injured. J Night at length put an end 
to the conflict ; when the admiral, observing his 
men dejected at the capture of the Prince of 
Condi, availed himself of the darkness to retire, 
and thus avoid renewing the fight, which would 
have taken place bad he slept there. About eight 
thousand men were killed on this occasion ; among 
others, La Brossc, a great favourite of Guise, and 
who had begun the massacre nt Vasey : his son 
was killed by his side. $ Guise remained master 
of the field, and attributed the victory to himself, 
although his loss was greater than that of the Pro- 
testants, in consequence of St. Andre's death. But 
he sent some standards to Paris, and report mag- 
nified his advantage, by announcing the death of 
Andelot, who not being seen anywhere was 
thought to be among the slain. This being the 
first pitched battle in these wars, the greatest 
importance was attached to it. The first account, 
which ascribed the victory to the Huguenots, was 
soon carried to Paris. The queen on bearing it is 

• Brantome. vol. viii p. 1H. 

t Beta, ta loe. Brmolome, Ditc. «w let btllet rttrttitet. 

X There U aooie difference in the accounts of the prran 
who killed St. Andre. Brantotnc calls him Aubirny; 
other* Bauhigne ; while, in the life of Colijrny. two Ri'itre* 
are »aid to have killed him. Meieray *H>* it was Bobirnv 
Metieres. ton of the town-clerk of Paris. Vicllcvillc i* 
very minute iu his account of the Martha!'* death. 

$ Beta, liv. S. 
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said to have observed coolly, " Well, then, we will 
pray to God in French ;*' • and when she received 
the subsequent accounts, the was far from express- 
ing any joy at the event. She could not see 
without fear the degree of honour to which it 
raised the Duke of Guise, who had no longer any 
riral to share his triumphs; and who wrote a 
letter, demanding the disposal of St. Andre's baton, 
in so arrogant a style, that the king, as well as his 
mother, were astonished, f 

Condfc was treated with great kindness by Guise, 
who conducted him to his quarters : they supped 
together, and the prince accepted of the offer of 
half the duke's bed. J He was afterwards taken 
to court, where the queen-mother exerted herself 
to win him back from the Huguenot party ; a 
task which offered some chances of success to her 
view, as, being removed from the counsels of the 
inflexible admiral, she thought he might be easily 
blamed. The kindness and attention he received 
from her on the occasion excited the disapproba- 
tion of the Spanish ambassador and many Ca- 
j tholics. $ 

i The constable in the mean time was taken to 
Orleans, where he was attended by his niece, the 

I Princess of Conde, who used every persuasive 
means in her power to promote a reconciliation 
between that veteran and her husband. A pro- 
posal was made for the exchange of the two 

' captive generals ; but the royal army, with Guise 
at its head, did not require Montmorency, while 
the confederates stood in need of the Prince of 
Conde. The queen would have promoted an 
accommodation, but she had no longer the power 
to oppose the ambition of the Duke of Guise. 

The Parisians prepared for conferring the ho- 
nours of a triumph on the defender of the faith, 
the conqueror of the heretics ; but he would not 
be diverted from his purpose by such useless 

1 homage, and without delay commenced the siege 
of Orleans. || His approaches to the town were 
effected with great difficulty, on account of the 
frequent sorties made by the garrison, in which he 
lost a great many men. As he could not expect 
the admiral would suffer him to get possession of 
the place without making an effort to relieve it, 
he fortified all the avenues to his camp, and made 
lines of circumvallation of unusual magnitude, 
accompanied with every precaution likely to annoy 
an enemy. H 

I The admiral was not surprised to see him take 
such careful measures, and, in order to keep him in 
constant expectation of an attack, he would not 
retire to any distance, but endeavoured to recruit 
bis forces without quitting that province. He 
never despaired of his cause ; and without loss of 
time he had himself proclaimed general of the 
confederate army. The ministers in all parts of 
France contributed to assist him, and knowing 
bow argent the affair was, they sent him men and 

; money as quick as possible : this, with some 
assistance from England, made him as strong as 
he was before the battle. Still he did not think 
it prudent to attack Guise in his entrenchments; 
a measure which he was also the less inclined to 

' Not* to the 2nd book of the Henriarie. 
+ Yielleville, vol. v. p. 7. 

I Bran tome, vol. \iti. p. 24S. Mem. dc Conde. vol. 11. p. 
| 11$. 

{ i Mm. de Condc, vol. ii. p. 1*H. 

I Mh Feb. 1SS3. 
| ^ Vie de UAisuy. p. 281. D.ods, liv. 3 



take, as Andelot sent him word that he need 
entertain no fear on his account, for he hoped 
that at the end of three months the duke would be 
no more advanced than he was at the beginning 
of the siege. • 

As Coligny could confide in his brother's state- 
ment, and was also convinced that the season of 
the year, the numerous sorties of the garrison, and 
the incessant fatigue of a siege would greatly 
weaken Guise's force, he marched to meet the 
English troops in Normandy, thinking to return 
with greater force, and be able to raise the siege. 
But when he had got to some distance, he was 
deeply concerned to hear that a change had taken 
place in his brother's affairs ; and a letter from 
Guise to a friend being intercepted, he learned 
that one of the Faubourgs had been taken, and 
that Andelot had lost near six hundred men in 
defending it; with many other untoward circum- 
stances. The letter concluded by stating, that 
Andelot could hardly keep the inhabitants from 
giving up the town, and that in four or five days 
he expected to be master of it, for he proposed to 
bombard the place two days successively, and 
then give a furious assault: as the fortifications 
were not very strong, he would probably have 
succeeded. f 

This news afflicted and perplexed the admiral. 
To return and attack the duke's camp with his 
forces when they were fatigued would be madness, 
as he had considered it impracticable while they 
were fresh : such a proceeding would ruin his 
army without helping his brother. His enemies 
already exulted in his ruin, and it was given out, 
that if the two Chatillons could be taken it would 
only be necessary to execute the decree of the 
parliament, which condemned them to death as 
guilty of high treason. The admiral, being re- 
solved to do something for his brother, went at 
once and laid siege to Caen, which was commanded 
by the Marquis d'Elbtruf, brother of Guise; pro- 
posing if he could get hold of him to make him a 
pledge for Andelot' s safety. J No time was to be 
lost; and, notwithstanding there was an armed 
force in the neighbourhood, the admiral would not 
make any lines, but at once attacked the town, of 
which he had possession in two days, by the 
gates being opened to avoid an assault. The 
marquis retired to the castle ; but being quite 
inexperienced in the art of war, as well as those 
who were with him, his capture appeared a cer- 
tainty. Coligny consoled himself with the prospect 
of having him for a prisoner, when a courier 
arrived, and brought intelligence of the assassina- 
tion of the Duke of Guise, and the consequent 
safety of Orleans. 



CHAPTER XV. 
Assassination of the Duke of Guise. 

The Admiral Coligny is charged by the Roman 
Catholics with having excited the murderer to this 
terrible act ; and the enemies of the Reformation 

* Vie de Coligny. p. 2*8. 

+ La Noue, p. 503. Vie do Coligny. p. 282. Tw o letter* 
written by the Duke of Guise to couvcy thu intelligence are 
printed in Mem. do Conde. vol. iv. pp. 224 — i. 

t Vie dc Coligny p. 284. La None. p. 603 
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attempt to fix a stigma on the Proteatant religion 
when they allude to it : it demands, in consequence, 
a full and a candid inquiry. That such a charge 
should be encouraged by the house of Lorrain is 
not at all surprising : the members of that family 
knew the extent of the animosity which subsisted 
between the parties ; they might also be privy to 
the projected attempt upon Coiiguy's life, and 
would suppose that the common feelings of revenge 
were sufficient to excite him to it. Neither is it 
to be wondered at, that the principal Catholic 
writers have perpetuated the accusation ; for the 
baneful spirit of persecution, which afflicted so 
many countries at this period, would envenom the 
accounts, either written or verbal, which were 
given of every occurrence. Still less can we be 
astonished, that such calumnies should be readily 
adopted and promulgated among a multitude de- 
void of instruction, imbued with fanaticism, and 
inflamed with bigotry ; they would never doubt 
an accusation against men whom they were taught, 
not only to hate, but to abominate. But the 
truth cannot be entirely concealed, and among the 
numerous writers who lived at this time, there are 
several who, by their great minuteness, have con- 
tributed to render justice to Coligny's memory. 
Brantome is the most remarkable among them, 
and his evidence is of great importance : be was 
a great friend of Ci uise's ; he was an Abbe, and 
consequently his interests would never incline him 
to be favourable to the Huguenots; and he was 
present on the occasion. 

It appears that, very soon after the battle of 
Dreux, a gentleman of Angouleme, named John 
Poltrot de Mer£, arrived at the head-quarters of 
the Huguenot army, with a letter of introduction 
from Soubise, who commanded for that party in 
Lyons. Finding, on his arrival, that the Prince 
of Conde was a prisoner, he addressed himself to 
the admiral, on whom the command had devolved. 
Coligny made several inquiries of him respecting 
the state of affairs in the Lyonnais ; when Poltrot 
shook his head, saying, 44 That things did not go on 
very well there ; and, fearing lest the religion should 
be endangered, he was resolved to sacrifice him- 
self for it : that the Duke of Guise was its most 
dangerous enemy ; that he believed him to be 
brave, because everybody said so, but that alter all, 
he was not more so than others ; and that, if be 
were so fortunate as to serve in an army engaged 
with him, he would find him out, if he were iu the 
midst of fifty thousand men, and try his own 
courage against him." There was a considerable 
degree of temerity in this declaration, but as it did 
not ill become a young man of five and twenty to 
exhibit an ardent disposition, the admiral gave 
him encouragement ; he permitted him to stay in 
bis army, and made him a present of one hundred 
crowns, purposing to put his courage to the proof 
on the first opportunity.* 

When Coligny suddenly quitted the neighbour- 
hood of Orleans to hasten the arrival of some Eng- 
lish troops, there appeared no chance of an op- 
portunity for signalizing himself, and Poltrot 
proposed to pass into the duke's camp as a spy. 
His enthusiasm had become a gloomy fanaticism : 
he burned with a desire of displaying his seal for 
the faith which he again professed, after several 
changes ; and no service which he could render it 
appeared equal to that of killing the most terrible 
• Vie <le Colijrny. p. 286. 



enemy of the Protestants. A resolution to 
siuate was very different from his first intention, 
which proceeded from a courageous principle ; but 
the wretched man's mind was so bent upon it, 
that the enormity of the crime was lost sight of, 
iu the benefits which he contemplated it would 
effect. He agaiu pretended an abjuration of the 
religion he wished to serve, and presented himself 
to Guise, telling him, " That, being convinced of 
the errors of the Huguenots, he had entirely re- 
nounced them ; and now wished to live in the 
good religion, and serve God and the king."* 

Changes of religion were so common at this 
period, that the duke had no suspicion of Poltrot's 
veracity ; and, as he was a man of family, and pos- 
sessed a good exterior, Guise received him with 
great kindness, ordered him an apartment, and in- 
vited him to dine with bim.f But such affability 
was unable to subdue the terrible design which 
occupied exclusively his gloomy imagination ; and 
an opportunity was all be now wanted for executing 
his purpose. 

An occasion soon presented iteelf Guise, ac- 
companied by a few persons, was passing from the 
trenches to his head-quarters ; Poltrot, steady to 
his purpose, perceived his opportunity, and hastened 
forward. Somebody asked him where he was 
going, to which he answered, that he wished to 
announce the duke's arrival to the duchess — an ex- 
cuse which seemed plausible, as Guise had pre- 
viously intended sleeping in a tent, that he might 
better superintend some works. § A hedge offered 
a suitable place for his murderous purpose, and 
he waited behind it, ready to fire on Guise as he 
passed. The dusk of the evening would have pre- 
vented his taking a good aim, but a white plume 
in the duke's hat served as a mark ; the pistol was i 
loaded with three balls, which struck him on the | 
left shoulder. The blow made him stagger, and 
he is reported to have said, " That was to be ex- 
pected ; but I think it will be notbing."|| Those 
persons who were with him paid little attention to 
the assassin, in their earnestness to help the duke. 
They carried him to his quarters, where the best 
surgical aid was summoned, for the preservation 
of a life so valuable to his cause. The balls were 
declared to have been steeped in poison, and Guise 
prepared to quit this world. 

On his death-bed be displayed considerable re- 
gret at many of the circumstances of his violent, 
ambitious, and warlike life. His late repentance 
served only to inflict upon him the sharp pangs of 
remorse. The massacre of Vassy tormented his 
conscience, which could not be soothed by the 
praises of the priests, nor the admiration of the 
Parisians, who styled him the French Moses, and 
the modern Jehu. He accused himself of being 
the cause of the bloodshed which had accompanied 
the civil war, but repeatedly declared that the 
massacre of Vassy was entirely accidental.^ He 

« Brantome , vol. viii. p. 123. 
+ Ibid. 

t 16th Feb. lifiS. 

j Vie de Coliguy. p. 2S7. 

|| Brantome.— The duke's cxr 
by ill most every writer, as to 
iii tin* signi'lcanon. 

* The BUhop of Riet wrote an account of all that was ut- 
tered by Guise after he was wounded According to the 
bishop he said to those around him. " Je vous prit? rroirc 
line / iutxmrmient advenu a r.eux de Vajcy.est adienu ronlre 
ma volonte . . . J'ai etc doueudeur. non agreascur."— JJe». 
dr. Omdt, vol. iv. p. 258. 
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is stid to hare alluded to Coligny, when speaking 
of the assassination : 11 Am! you, too, 1 forgive, who 
are the author ofit."* His wishes, which all through 
hit life had prompted him to the extermination of 
every heretic, had now changed ; and his dying 
advice to the queen was in favour of mild and 
tolerant measures, f After going strictly through 
all the duties prescribed by his religion, he heaved 
his last sigh, on the eighth day from the assassina- 
tion. J The genius of civil war seemed to make a 
halt before his bier; the animated attacks upon 
Orleans entirely ceased ; and the animosity between 
the contending parties gave way to the renewal of 
negociations for a general reconciliation. 

In the mean time the assassin was arrested. 
Directly he had fired on the duke, he called out, 
M Take him ! take him !" and began running, as 
if in pursuit of some one ;} but terror having seized 
upon his mind, he was unable to act with sufficient 
promptitude to make his escape. Ho wandered 
about all night, and when he thought himself ton 
leagues from the camp, the return of day showed 
liini that he was still in the neighbourhood. When 
seized, he declared that ho had committed the act 
solely by divine inspiration, and that he was so far 
from repenting of it, that he would do the same 
thing over again. || But violent tortures were in- 
flicted upon him, to draw out a confession of the 
names of those who were supposed to have excited 
him to such a crime. He accused Coligny, La 
Rocbefoucuult, Soubise, and the Viscount Aube- 
terre, of being his accomplices ; some accounts 
include Beta in the charge. When particulars 
were demanded, he stated that he had received a J 
present from the admiral for the promises he had 
made. The criminal was examined in the pre- 
sence of the court, and made to sign a long con- 
fession implicating Coligny ; but it mast be re- 
membered, that Catherine was very anxious to fix 
the stigma upon him for several reasons :U she 
thought it would weaken the Huguenot cause, by 
diminishing their confidence in, and esteem for, 
their leader ; she anticipated a greater compliance 
with her views ou Coligny's part, if he had such a 
charge hanging over him ; and she feared that 
otherwise she might be suspected herself ; for, 
lince the King of Navarre's death, she had been 
quite a slave to the ambition of Guise, and her 
complaints on the loss of her authority were gene- 
rally known.** Poltrot's confession was printed 
and widely circulated ; and orders were given to 
lose no time in executing the sentence of the 
parliament. 

When Coligny heard of what had occurred, and 
that the assassin accused him of complicity, he 
wrote to the queen, demanding a safe-conduct in 
order to be confronted with him. ft Such a request 
proves much, especially as his avowed enemies 
refused to grant it. If" the court expected that 

• Bnnlome. vol. viii. p. 120. 

t D'Aubigoe. vol. i. p. lSu. Hut. du Concile de Treat*. 

p. Ml. 

J Francis of Lorraio, Duke of Guise, died 2Uh Feb. 1563, 
*ged 44 \ i-Jir*. 
i Bncdime. vol. viiL p. 124. 
i V* dc Cdhmy, p 2*3. 

* lh*d , p. g^H. 

** The qarrn •ntMcqnently mill toTarannci, • 

Gujw i* ruuloimt fiibre Rays; jc le» en ay \rieu 
**at Orlvaa*." — Mrm. de Ta"nnnr$, p. 274. I., 
m (p. r:*.) he wt» the queen wag taid to have consented 
vntw raplovmc-iit of Pol trot, 
tt YW dc fcoliguy. p 2S*. 
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Poltrot's confessions could have been substantiated, 
they would not have hurried his condemnation 
and execution, which was not only precipitate, but 
barbarous : his breasts were torn with hot pincers, 
and his body was torn asunder by four horses : to 
add to the cruelty of his sentence, he was com- 
pelled to undergo an examination after suffering 
the first part of it. * 

While he remained in prison, he had always 
varied in his confessions. Brantomc says, f "lie 
confessed everything, and I spoke to him myself: 
he always admitted that Soubise and Aubeterre 
had excited and persuaded him to it, but, as to 
the admiral, he varied and contradicted himself 
very much in his examinations, when tortured, 
and at his death." It is certain that he retracted 
I before the chief president de Thou, and acknow- 
I ledged having made use of this means to retard his 
condemnation, and contrive eventual chances of 
escape : nor is this affected by his renewal of the 
charge on going to execution ; for the hope of 
postponing the moment of such a dreadful punish- 
ment might still make him utter a calumny. 

Upon what, then, is the charge against Coligny 
founded f On the accusations of a wretch who 
had yielded to the impulses of fanaticism, without 
partaking of the strength which that execrable 
feeling usually imparts ; who had arranged every- 
thing for his escape, and, failing in that, would 
hesitate at nothing calculated to procure a delay, 
or a commutation of his punishment. Poltrot 
alone is Coligny's accuser, and it has therefore 
been justly declared, that history should not hesi- 
tate to acquit him. | 

But the absence of proofs of guilt (especially in 
an affair which from its nature would be shrouded 
in secrecy), although it may protect the accused 
before the laws, must be accompanied with a 
conviction that the charge was unfounded, or 
posterity will arraign the reputation of the indi- 
vidual. Here, then, the legal axiom is reversed, 
and it is our task to show that Coligny was inno- 
cent of this terrible crime. 

The principal points for and against him shall 
therefore be placed in array ; by which means, if 
the admiral's innocence be not entirely proved, at 
least the improbability of his guilt will be made to 
appear. The arguments in support of the charge 
are as follows : — 

1. The great interest which Coligny had in the 
death of Guise at that particular time. His 
brother, whom he tenderly loved, and Orleans, the 
stronghold of his cause, were both on the eve of 
falling into his power. There seemed no other 
chance of relief for the Protestants ; and it was 
very difficult to persuade the nation, that an event 
so much to his advantage had occurred without his 
preparing it. 

2. The probability that Coligny would wish to 
revenge some attempts on his own life, parti- 
cularly that which was projected during the siege 
of Bourges. There is reason to suppose that 
Guise himself thought so, for, when he received 
the wound, he observed That it was to have been 
expected." § 

• Relation da la bleasnre. Sec— if em. de Comde, vol. lv. p. 
240. 

+ Vol. viii p. 127. 

J Lacrctj'llr, Hitt. 4r* (t%tret* de Rcligim, vol. ii. p. 1SS. 
| It U related by Varillas and other*, that an attempt was 
made ou the duke'* life during the Mc»>e of Kouen. and the 
is said to have acknowledged "That he wi*hcd to 
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3. The present which Coligny made to Poltrot : 
this is admitted to he a fact by almost every one, 
except Brantomc, who (fives a particular account 
of the purchase of a horse by Pol trot. He adds, 
" It was said, that the admiral had given him this 
money, hut he was too wary to do such a thing : 
besides Poltrot made no such avowal." * It must 
also be home in mind, that, in this age, when a 
gentleman was obliged to serve without any re- 
muneration, there was nothing extraordinary in a 
commander's helping to equip him. 

4. The admissions of writers favourable to the 
Huguenots, particularly that of John de Serrcs, in 
his Commentaries, f which has been laid hold of 
by the Abbe Anquetil, who makes thereon the 
following remarks : +— " It appears from the nar- 
rative of Scrres, that the admiral was acquainted 
with Poltrot's design against the Duke of Guise. 
He says, that Poltrot went to the admiral, charged 
with letters of recommendation from Soubise, and 
that he offered to join Guise's army as a spy, and 
even to kill the duke ; that the admiral approved 
of the former proposal, and ridiculed the latter ; 
that he gave him at first twenty golden crowns, 
and afterwards a hundred, to purchase a horse. 
This manner of receiving the proposal of an as- 
sassination as if it were a joke, and afterwards 
giving money, without being informed of the way 
in which it was to be employed, does not tend to 
clear the admiral." 

This extract alone is sufficient to show what in- 
consistencies may be written by the supporters of 
a false accusation. The Abbe" states that the 
present was for the purchase of a horse, and after- 
wards assumes that it was given without inquiring 
to what use it was destined. 

D'Aubigne also admits, that Poltrot had pub- 
licly declared his intention of killing Guise, but 
that little attention was paid to him, for he was 
considered a madman. $ But, whether he was 
believed or not in these declarations, it is scarcely 
possible that such a thing could be publicly talked 
of without reaching the ears of some of Guise's 
friends. Besides, Poltrot's proposal to become a 
spy is a reason for supposing that such persons 
were often employed at this period ; and if Coligny 
had entertained any thought of such an attempt, he 
was too prudent to suffer its becoming the gossip 
of his camp. 

5. An expression, which it is said the admiral 
would frequently repeat, declaring, " That he had 
nothing to do with it, nor would he have been it* 
author on any account, but that his death had 
delivered the Protestant religion from a dangerous 
enemy." Brantome observes thereon, || "that 
many were surprised that he, who was usually so 
cool and sparing of his words, should continually 
allude to an event so long gone by." But Coligny 
could not forget that such a charge had not only 

deliver hu religion from Its worst enemy." The following 
reply baa been attributed to Guise : •• If your religion trachea 
you to kill one who hu never injured you. mine, cunfunnublc 
to the trospcl, urdera me to pardon you." Such an expression 
ia ridiculoua in the mouth of »o luitorious a persecutor, the 
very champion of hijiotry : and Mr. Ihiyle ha* blended a 
little sarcasm with hi* remarks upon it in hi* dictionary.— 
Art. Fntnei$ Duhe «f Quite. 
• Brantomc, vol. viii. p. 183. 

t (Vmimrnta riorum de statu relijtiouis ct rcipublicas in 
regno GallUr, libri trea. 

Preface to Etprit de In l.\q%e, u. 67. 
Huirniv.vol.jp. 176. 
Vol. viii p. ISO. 



been made, but was continually renewed ; for the 
queen constantly excited the family to demand 
justice against him. His frequent allusion to the 
subject therefore amounts to nothing. 

6. An insinuation of Brantome's must also be 
added to the preceding articles. " The admiral," 
says he, " was too keen to give Poltrot instructions 
or advice about it ; but he acted like the shepherd 
in the fable, who refused to tell the huntsmen 
where the stag had taken refuge, and at the same 
time pointed with his finger to the sjH»t."* But it 
must be allowed that this observation is com- 
pletely at variance with his remarks in general. 

Except the foregoing, I cannot find any argu- 
ment for maintaining the accusation : let the wit- 
nesses for the defence be now examiued. 

1. Coligny's voyage to Normandy, and his attack 
upon Caen, are reasons for supposing he had no 
expectation of Guise's death. He would have 
remained in the neighbourhood of Orleans, to take 
advantage of the event, and not have been con- 
tented with the mere removal of a rival Beforv 
he could with prudence approach, the treaty of 
peace was decided upon, very much against hia 
wish. "This treaty," said he, "ruins m un- 
churches than the enemy's force could have de- 
stroyed in ten years."t Besides, if he had been 
nigh at hand, the murderer might have been 
sheltered from arrest ; the confessions would 
never have been extorted from him ; and it must 
be admitted that, in the absence of Poltrot's con- 
fession, the affair would assume a different aspect. 

2. His letter to the queen bears great testimony 
in his favour. It was written from Caen,£ and 
stated, that he feared nothing so much as the 
execution of Poltrot before the truth was ascer- 
tained. After reminding the queen of circum- 
stances which would indicate the improbability of 
his projecting such a crime, it expressed his anxiety 
lest the parliament should hasten the condemnation 
and execution of this prisoner, in order to fix a 
stigma upon him. He adds, " Do not think, how- 
ever, that I feel any regret for Guise's death ; for 
I consider it the best thing which could have 
happened to this kingdom, and to the church of 
God ; and particularly to me and my family." A 
sentiment which no one would be very forward 
in avowing, who was conscious that the death in 
question had been effected by bis contrivance or 
subornation. 

3. The demand of a safe-conduct, in order to be 
confronted with the prisoner, has already been 
mentioned : the refusal is a decided proof of the 
queen's doubts respecting the truth of the accusa- 
tion ; while the haste of the parliament in execut- 
ing the sentence of the law, betrays a fear lest 
the assassin should make known the means re- 
sorted to for modelling his confession. $ His death 
prevented all corroboration ; the thing to be desired 
above all others, where justice is the aim, and 
truth the object of a judicial inquiry. 

4. Among the different means made use of to 
repel the charge arising from this assassination, 
" it was verified;' says Brantome.U " that the 

• Vol. viii. p. 125. 

t Ilfcat. du (Wile deTrente. p. 674. Dnvila. liv. 3. p SOU 

* IS March. 1S6S. It is to be found in the Memoirs of 
Coude. 

{ It waa considered generally, at the time, that I'oJtmt 
hail l»een promW-d a pardon, if hw insUgaUtr could be brought 
to Justice -F.e dr Coligny, p. IM. ^ 

|| Vol. viii. p. ISO. * 
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admiral had sent word to Guise some days before, 
to take care of himself, for there was a mail hired 
to murder him." I rather doubt of this information 
taring been sent, as it is completely at Tariance 
with exery received account, and is moreover im- 
probable, as no measures of precaution were 
adopted. Coligny, it is true, might have sent such 
intelligence, and the letter miss its destination. 
But whether Brantome's account be true or false, 
the bare mention of such a circumstance, by one 
so devoted to the Howe of Lorrain, and in a great 
measure dependent on that family, is a proof that 
he had not the least idea of the admiral's guilt. 

5. In the narrative which precedes, notice has 
been taken of Brantome's account of the contra- 
dictory nature of Poltrot's confessions; the same 
writer gives positive testimony in favour of the 
admiral in another place.* " The admiral who was 
suspected of it (the death of Guise) was not so 
guiltj as was thought. Others were far more cri- 
minal, who never suffered anything on that 
account ; but this great captain was obliged to pay 
the reckoning for all the others, and the young 
duke used to say, that be alone was worthy of his 
hatred and his vengeance." 

6. The general tenor of Coligny*s life may be 
fairly brought forward to show the improbability of 
his becoming the employer of an assassin : a recent 
work on this subject contains the following re- 
mark: — " If the previous life of Coligny be an 
answer to this terrible accusation, wbat he did 
afterwards, in two other civil wars, repels the 
charge still better. How could a man capable of 
such a crime have so constantly abstained from 
the fur» of vengeance, and reprisals, which appeared 
lawful 1 

7. An accusation, the malice of which it is im- 
possible entirely to conceal, must be received with 
caution. What other motive could have induced 
the enemies of the Protestants to insert Besa's 
name in Poltrot's confessions? Catholic writers 
refer to the document, and exultingly asperse that 
eminent divine ; but Brantoroe, who was on the 
spot, makes no mention whatever of his name. 

8. There is in Poltrot's confession one point 
which bears the characteristic of a false origin : 
Poltrot states that when he arrived at the camp he 
was referred to the Seigneur de CftatiUon, &c. 
whereas the persons who are said to hare used that 
expression ncrcr called him otherwise than 
Moraieur FAmiral. Coligny, in his reply, pub- 
lished at the time, alludes to this, to show that his 
enemies dictated the confession to the suffering 
wretch, who would say what he thought would be 
most agreeable to the persons around him. 

What degree of importance is to be attached to 
these several arguments, for or against the accusa- 
tion, ia not here to be pronounced. The facts of 
history are approved or condemned, according to 
the light in which they are viewed by posterity. 
That is the only tribunal competent for such deci- 
sion*; and the lapse of two centuries and a half 
leaves Coligny as much as ever exposed to censure 
if guilty ; while, on the other hand, the long dura- 
tion of a calumny, so far from imparting authen- 
ticity to its own existence, becomes an additional 
reason for carefully and impartially investigating 
the truth. 

• Hist de Charles IX. (vol. is. p. 417.) 

t LumtcUe. Uist. de* Ouerret de Re.igitm. vol. ii. p. 133. 
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Guise's death put an end to the Triumvirate, and 
the queen-mother again possessed the supreme au- 
thority. A general reconciliation became the wish 
of all parties. The English had established them- 
selves in Normandy. The land, being uncultivated, 
provided no means of alleviating the scarcity which 
afflicted the country ; and the labourers, taken from 
their usual occupations to swell the ranks of the con- 
tending parties, now lived by robbery. Never was 
peace more requisite for any kingdom. Catherine, 
moreover, was desirous of concluding some treaty, 
for the Huguenots would very soon have been able 
to dictate their own terms, as there was no one to 
be found capable of taking the command of the 
royal army : the queen had offered that post to the 
Duke of Wirtemburg, but he refused it.* Her 
fears were excited by the known inflexibility of 
Coligny, who would be sure to insist upon the full 
establishment of the Protestant religion, as the 
basis of the treaty ; it was therefore her interest to 
come to some conclusion while he was at a dis- 
tance, f 

To win over the Prince of Condi she was exceed- 
ingly lavish of her caresses; she tenderly embraced 
the princess, and entreated her assistance in turn- 
ing the obstinacy, not only of her husband, but of 
her uncle Coligny. An interview between the 
prince and Montmorency was soon arranged, and 
the bases of a treaty were then discussed.* 

Conde demanded the full execution of the edict 
of January, and Montmorency protested that he 
would never subscribe to a measure so prejudicial 
to the Catholic religion. Each was persuaded to 
relax by repeated solicitations, and the result of 
the conference produced the edict of Amboise.$ By- 
it the Protestants were permitted the exercise of 
their religion, in all the towns which were in their 
possession on the 7th of March ; the general per- 
mission to preach in the country places, which the 
edict of January allowed, was considerably re- 
strained in the present. In order to heal animosi- 
ties, the edict made no mention of annesty, us that 
implied previous rebellion : but it carried complete 
oblivion of the past ; declared the prince and his 
partisans faithful subjects of the king; and acknow- 
ledged that they had taken arms with pure inten- 
tions, and for promoting the good of his cause. || 
An additional article stipulated, that both parties 
should concur in driving the English out of the 
kingdom. Some church-lands were sold to defray 
the expenses of the war: the pacification income- 
quence contained the seeds of future troubles,^! and 

• Beta's History ("Rook 6) contain* the uegociaiion at 
length. One of the Duke's reason* fur declining the oftVr i*. 
" that aa the Prince of Conde and hi* party demanded only 
the observance of the edict of January, and a* the trouble* 
and cruelties proceeded from the difference of religion alone, 
he could not join in any thine which mieht he prejudicial to 
those of the same faith as himself, some trilling difference 
excepted." 

i Letter from the Spanish ambjissiulor, dated 80th March. 

Mrm. de Condi, vol. ii p. 146. 

1 Mem. de Cimde, vol. iv. p. 27J. 

I Dated IVth March, 1562-3. 

1 De Thou. liv. 34. 

^1 Pnsquicr. vol. ii. p. 108. 
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has been considered as both insulting to the king, 
and pernicious to religion.* 

This edict, however, rendered it necessary to 
abandon many of their churches, which lowered 
Cond6 in the estimation of the Protestants. Coligny 
no sooner heard of it than he hastened to the 
prince, and remonstrated with him on the fault he 
had committed, in contenting himself with such 
trilling concessions, wheu his circumstances placed 
him in such a commanding position. f He saw 
clearly that there was no chance of such another 
opportunity, and had great fears that the present 
edict would be of very little protection to them 
when their forces were disbanded. But his observ- 
ations had no effect upon the prince, who was 
weary of the war : considerations of humanity and 
the general interest were urged, to allay the vexa- 
tion and doubts of the admiral ; and it appears 
that, if Cond£ had uot felt himself bound to pre- 
serve appearances, he would have been contented 
with still less favourable terms. J 

Calvin, Beta, and other ministers, also reproached 
the prince with having sacrificed their cause : they 
all told him he would not be long before he repented 
of it : but the affair was concluded, and there was 
no revising it. The prisoners were set at liberty, 
the towns restored, and the troops disbanded. The 
registration of the edict, however, met with great 
opposition in all the parliaments. § 

The admiral, before he dismissed his companions 
in arms, paid them great attentions, that he might 
be able to calculate upon their assistance in case of 
need. The queen was displeased at this precau- 
tion, and complained of it to the Prince of Conde, 
whom she tried to separate from him by various 
methods. 

Conde told her in reply, that this conduct of 
Coligny ought to be attributed solely to a grateful 
desire of acquitting his obligations to the nobility ; 
and that it was the least he could do for those who 
had quitted their homes and families to serve him. 
Catherine did not expect such an answer from the 
prince, whom she had endeavoured to impress with 
the belief, that the confidence of the Protestants in 
Coligny was to his prejudice ; bvit Conde was aware 
of her motives, and was cautious of taking the 
bait. || 

The cessation of intestine commotions enabled 
the French to unite in expelling their common 
enemy ; uegociations were at first entered into, but 
without success ;1I arms were then resorted to, and 
the English were soon dispossessed of Havre. That 
town had been delivered to Queen Elizabeth, as a 
security for money she had lent the Prince of 
Conde. Nothing can justify this conduct of the 
prince ; to give up an important town to another 
government, and thus facilitate the entry of an 
enemy into the heart of a kingdom, is a measure 
which will be reprobated by every one possessing 
the least spark of patriotism. The circumstances 
of this case Btill admit of some palliation, as it was 
apparently the only means of saviug the Huguenots 
from extermination ; but Conde was so anxious to 
efface the blot, that he offered his services to retake 
the town. 

• PMlavicini, lib. 20, ]>. 40'. 

t Hut. du Cnnrile d*' TrmiU', p. 674. 

1 Vie de iJolijwy, p. 201. 

{ Pnvila, liv. 3,'p. 30n. 

|| Vie do Colipny. p. 291. 

«J Mem de Cunde, vol. it p. 1C3. 



Havre was defended by the Earl of Warwick, 
with a garrison of four thousand men. In addi- 
tion to the brisk attacks of the French, he wa* 
assailed internally by a pestilence, which rapidly 
destroyed his men. He also felt astonished at the i 
fury with which the Huguenots repaid his country, 
for the assistance which had been sent them ;• 
while they fought the more earnestly, in order to 
clear their character from the reproach of having 
introduced foreigners into France. The town 
capitulated on the twenty-seventh of Julv, and the 
next morning the governor had the mortification 
of seeing an English tleet arrive with reinforce- 
ments. When the ships came in sight, the French | 
commander sent Lignerollcs in a small vessel to , 
acquaint the English admiral 44 That the town wa* 
in the possession of the King of France ; and that 
if he wished to land for refreshments, the queen 
(Catherine) would receive him in a friendly 
manner ; for as the most Christian King had re- 
covered what belonged to him, he did not pretend 1 
to continue at war with the Queen of England. "f \ 

Eliiabeth was very indignant when she heard of 
the loss of this town, which she hoped would have 
compensated for Calais. She is reported to have 
said, that if the admiral again required her assist- 
ance, she should know how to act ; but when her 
anger had subsided, she observed, that the King of 
France was happy in having such faithful subjects.* 

As the king's miuority had afforded pretexts for 
all the attempts against the government, Catherine 
was desirous that he should be declared of full 
age : that measure would not affect her influence 
over her son, while it would protect her from the 
intrusions of the princes of the blood, and the 
great personages of the state. Charles IX. entered 
his fourteenth year during the siege of Havre, and 
she wished the parliament to make the declare- j 
tion without delay, according to the law of Charles | 
the Wise, which fixed the majority of the king at 
fourteen years. The Chancellor L'Hopital, who 
also wished for the measure, considered that the 
parliament of Paris would not readily consent to 
it ; and he recommended the queen to apply to 
that of Rouen in preference. A bed of justice 
was held there the seventeenth of August, and the 
king was declared of full age, the parliament agree- 
ing with the chancellor, that the year being 
entered on was deemed complete. All the other 
parliaments registered the edict, except that of 
Paris, which made strong remonstrances. As 
that was the representative of the states-general, 
and the first court in the kingdom, it was deemed 
very derogatory to its dignity, that such an edin 
should be presented to the other parliaments 
before it had received the approbation of that 
body. The chief president and two counsellors 
were deputed to convey these neutimcnts to tin- 
king, who assumed as much severity as he was 
able, telling them to obey, and not meddle 
with public affairs which depended upon his will ; 
and dismiss the idle notion, that they were the j 
guardians of the king, the defenders of the king- 
dom, and the protectors of the city of Paris. § 

The king delayed returning to Paris till after the 

• Pincoiir* au vrny de la reduction dii Havrc-dc^Jnuv. 
Sic—Mem. dt Giuie. vol. iv. 

t Letter of Sj*inuh iimUnwdor.— Mem. 4* Cmdt. v.,1. 
ii. p. 171. 

I Vie de Colignv. p. ?97. 

\ Da\ila, 3,'p. 318. Journal de Drulart. t* loc. 
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parliament had become comformable : a further 
delay was occasioned by the queen's illness. In- 
stead of proceeding direct to the capital he made 
a stay at Meulan, to which place the mother, the 
widow, and the children of Guise, with a nume- 
rous train of relatives and friends, all clothed in 
deep mourning, went in a body, and on their 
knees presented a request demanding justice on 
his murderer. • This step was at the queen's in- 
stigation ; and in order to blind the public, as to 
the part she had taken in urging the family to 
fiuch a proceeding, she told them that she could 
not conceive why they should complain, for j 
Poltrot had been punished as rigorously as they 
could possibly wish. This gate them an oppor- 
tunity of better explaining themselves, and they 
stated, that as Coligny had been charged by the 
confessions and declarations of Poltrot, it was 
J proper that he should justify himself from the accu- 
! sation, or suffer the punishment due to such a 
crime. f The king promised them his support, 
and the parliament commenced an inquiry. Many 
of the counsellors thought the duchess ought not 
to be allowed to risk another civil war by 
pursuing the affair ; but the queen gave them to 
understand her wishes, and the parliament com- 
menced proceedings against the admiral. Catherine 
was in hopes of thus compelling Coligny to yield 
to her authority and influence, but it only 
strengthened the union between him and Conde, 
who reproached the queen with having excited 
this odious accusation. A memorial was also pre. 
sented to the king, representing that, as the 
government had refused to delay Poltrot's execu- 
tion, it was not right to argue from his deposition ; 
and that, as oblivion was promised for all that 
occurred during the war, if the duchess were per- 
mitted to accuse the admiral, he ought to he 
allowed to institute proceedings against the duke's 
memory and chatacter, in order to condemn him 
for the massacre of Vassy, which was the cause 
of the civil war.*. It was evident that the 
duchess only acted from the queen's suggestions, 
and the proceeding was looked upon as a perse- 
cution. Marshal Montmorency, eldest son of the 
constable, warmly espoused Coligny's cause, and 
the queen became fearful of the consequences of 
her conduct. § The admiral's party appeared still 
more important when he entered Paris to join the 
king, accompanied by a greater train of nobles and 
gentlemen than had been seen for many years. |j 
The Guises were astonished, and immediately 
placed their hotel in a state of defence. But they 
persisted in accusing Coligny, and at last the king 
issued a decree suspending all inquiry for three 
jean«, which put an end to the public discussion 
! of the affair.*! 

In the mean time, the insufficiency of the edict 
of Amboise for securing the peace became very 
evident. Wherever the Protestants were most 
numerous, they extended the liberty of the edict; 
and when they were the weaker party, they were 

• Mem. de Conde. vol. v. p. U. The request w»» dated 
26th Sept. 1 663. 
t Vie de Colijmy. p. 2*2. Davila. liv. 3. p. 32). 
t Vie de Coligny. p. 2H3. 

« Letter of the S^u.sh nmboWor.— Mem. Cvndi, vol. 
ii p. Isl 

i Brief diteoura de tout ee quit* a e*te nepotie pour In 
' querelk qui e»teutre le» m&imua de Guysc et de Ch«*tillon. 

*c — New. de Cnnde, vol. v. 
I \ The decree i* dated &th Jaanary. 1*63-4. 



unable to enjoy its benefit. The Catholics in 
general were angry at the concessions made to the 
Protestants, and loudly manifested their dis- 
content. No one was more displeased about it than 
the constable, notwithstanding the treaty was 
principally his own work. These murmurs were 
repeated by a number of discontented persons, 
who made his house their rendeevous. Montmo- 
rency argued that the Huguenots would necessa- 
rily increase in numbers and influence if the 
pence continued, and that therefore a war was the 
only remedy for the evil. A plan was formed for 
raising a disturbance in the capital, aud about 
three hundred of the principal protestauts were 
marked out for destruction : this violent measure 
it was supposed would cause another war. Every- 
thing was arranged for execution : persons were 
posted to stir up the populace, and engage them to 
fall on the Calvintsts, murder them, and plunder 
their houses. The constable himself gave orders 
for carrying the plan into effect ; but the queen 
received timely information, and the plot was 
frustrated. Montmoreucy retired in confusion to 
Chantilly, and some of the most furious of his 
accomplices were hanged at their own windows, 
without any form of trial : the others were allowed 
to escape.* 

This attempt was not confined to the capital. 
Damville, Tavannes, and other governors attempted 
similar measures. Like most persecutions, it 
received great encouragement from the clergy, 
whose zeal could not remain inactive when the 
Pope had hurled his thunders, aud the council its 
anathemas, against the victims ; added to which, 
several foreign princes solicited severe measures 
against them, and sent embassies to convey their 
threats if such were not adopted.f 

Pius IV., who at this time directed the politics 
of the Vatican, readily perceived that the temporal 
authority of his see would be undermined if the 
Protestants could enjoy liberty in France: his 
object was therefore to make them hateful to the 
government. To prevent the clergy from giving 
them countenance, he determined on punishing 
those French prelates who had adopted the new 
doctrines, or had been guilty of tolerance. He 
excommunicated the Cardinal of Chatillon ; St. 
I Romain, Archbishop of Aix; Montluc, Bishop of 
Valence ; Carraccioli of Troyes ; Barbancon, of 
Farmers ; and Guillart of Chartres: they were all 
summoued to appear before bim, and give an 
account of their conduct.* 

The audacity of the pontiff was the means of 
saving those prelates from his wrath, by rendering 
it necessary for the king of France to interfere. 
The pope cited the queen of Navarre to give an 
account of her faith ;§ and if within the space of 
six months she did not appear before the sovereign 
pontiff, he declared her proscribed, convicted of 
heresy, fallen from royalty, and deprived of her 
estates and dignities, which were given to the first 
occupant. || Such an attack upon a crowned 
head, and a near relative of the king of France, 
caused a strong representation from the French 

• Vielleville. liv. 9. ch. 32 and 35. 
T IVA'ibiifne. vn\ i. p. 1*7. IV Thou. liv. 35. 
t Hint. <lu Com-ilM de Treute. p. T»'<9. 

{ The hull i» dated 2*tti Sept. Ii63 ; it is to be found in 
the fourth vol. of .l/Vm. de f We. 

i P'AuUigoc, vol. i. p. 2U1. Maimlwurg, Hist, de Calvin- 
ism*, liv. 4. 
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ambassador ; and the pope in consequence with- 
drew his bull.* 

A new edict was published about the same 
time : it was called a declaration, and was avow- 
edly to explain the doubtful part of that of Amboise, 
but in reality to curtail the liberty of the Protest- 
auts.f Several of the clergy had performed divine 
service in their churches, according to the new 
rite, and many had permitted it in their depen- 
dencies. By the new edict, all lands and build- 
ings belonging to the church were excepted from 
the liberty of worship : similar means were 
resorted to for curtailing their liberty of preaching 
in general; and as many persons had quitted the 
monastic life, and had married, they were en- 
joined to return to their convents, and renounce 
their illegal marriages, or quit the kingdom. 

Such an encroachment on the edict of Amboise 
could not be submitted to, without an attempt on 
the part of the Protestants to defend their rights. 
They inundated the kingdom with apologies, com- 
plaints, and remonstrances to the king, the queen, 
and particularly the Prince of Conde, as he was in 
some degree answerable for the fulfilment of the 
treaty, having prevented the admiral from securing 
better terms. But Catherine had artfully sur- 
rounded him with every charm and variety of 
pleasure, and he was too much engaged to bestir 
himself on their account. His amorous disposition 
made him an easy prey to the intrigues set on foot 
by the queen. She amused him with the hope of 
being lieutenant-general of the kingdom, and en- 
couraged him to pin-sue his brother's claims to 
Sardinia: she projected at the same time a mar- 
riage between him and Mary Queen of Scots, as 
his princess had lately died. Conde's wit and 
vivacity, added to his reputation for courage and 
skill, mode him a great favourite at court, and the 
widow of Marshal St. Andre and Isabella de la 
Tour dc Turenne disputed for his hand : the prince 
resigned himself to luxury, and for a time the 
queen's object was effected. X 

Coligny had great difficulty in dissuading the 
prince from marrying the widow, who was so 
deeply enamoured, that she gave him the chateau 
of Vallery ;§ nor was this the only proof of her 
tenderness, according to the memoirs of the ad- 
miral. 

The noblesse were ensnared in a similar manner. 
Catherine's maids of honour, young and beautiful 
girls, were the syrens employed to captivate the 
Huguenot leaders. The queen hoped to lull them 
into security, in order more completely to have 
them in her power. Treacher) was the leading 
feature of her conduct: her aim being bad, she 
would not be scrupulous about the means, and the 
morals of her court would be exposed to but little 
scrutiny. Those who were most successful re- 
ceived the greatest honour; and debauchery and 
perfidy entered very early into the habits of Charles 
IX. 



• Hist du Concilo de Treute, p. 798. 
vol. iv. p. 680. 
i Dated Mth December, 1 
i De Thou. liv. 34. 
{ Bxantorae, vol. ix. p. 3. 
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rine and the Duke of Alva— Hot for sailing the Queen of 
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Thb month of December, 1563, was rendered re- 
markable by the conclusion of the Council of 
Trent. Pins IV. had renewed the sessions, with 
a determination to come to some decision ; he was 
convinced that unless some fixed principles were 
adopted, some boundary established for the church, 
the most sincere Catholics might be seduced into 
heresy, by the arguments of those who claimed the 
right of interpreting the Holy Scriptures for them- 
selves. The different discussions during the twenty- 
five sessions of this council embraced the whole 
range of subjects which affected the power, the 
wealth, and the supremacy of the court of Rome. 
The decrees were prefaced with the following 
style, •* The holy CScumenic Council, legitimately 
assembled under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the apostolical legates presiding"* But as the 
pope had the council under his control, nothing 
was discussed beyond what the legates proposed ; 
and instead of deliberating upon the spiritual inte- 
rests of Christendom, for effecting a complete abo- 
lition of the corruptions and superstitions, which 
were the grounds of Luther's attack, there were 
only proposed seme slight modifications of the 
most glaring abuses, while additional authority 
was conferred upon almost erery point, in which 
the councils and traditions appeared at variance 
with the Scriptures ; and what was intended to 
reform the church, thus served only to confirm its 
errors. It could hardly be otherwise, for the coun- 
cil was chiefly composed of men devoted to the 
pope, and whose number he could increase at his 
pleasure ; while the most learned divines of the 
different nations were never invited to attend, and 
if any one ventured to express an opinion contrary 
to the papal interests, be was soon put to silence. 
It was observed at the time, that the Holy Spirit 
was sent from Rome in a portmanteau. f 

The concluding act of the council, was to esta- 
blish the dogma of the pope's infallibility. The 
council declared that the authority of the holy see 
remained inviolate, and the decision of any diffi- 
culties, without exception, which might arise out 
of the decrees, was referred to the pope, as sove- 
reign pastor of the church.J 

The Cardinal of Lorrain appeared at the council 
with great splendour; and the occasion for dis- 
cussing some general plan for the annihilation of 
heresy was not lost. He conferred with the 
emperor, and conversed with the pope ; and the 
embassy to France soon after, on the part of the 
pope, the King of Spain, and the Duke of Savoy, 
was generally attributed to that conversation. $ 
The proposition was kept very secret ; and both 
the court and the deputies carefully concealed 
what was discussed. But Coligny, who had good 
active spies abroad, penetrated the nature of the 
embassy, and roused the Prince of Conde to exert 

• Hist, du Coneile de Treute, p. 1ST 
i TurreUn, Hitt. Eccte*. 

% Maimbourg. Hist, du Lvthmmitme. Pre Paolo, Hist, 
du Coneile <U Trenle. 
\ Pasquier, vol. ii. p. 108. 
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himself: the queen feared a renewal of the war, 
and acted accordingly.* 

When the ambassadors armed at Fontainebleau, 
where the king then was, they could only obtain 
vague answers. They demanded, among other 
things, that the Council of Trent should be re- 
ceived in France ; that the heretics should be 
punished without mercy ; and that the authors of 
the death of Guiae should be condemned as guilty 
of high treason. Charles assured them that he 
would live in the religion of his fathers, that he 
was disposed to render justice to all his subjects, 
and that for the rest he would write to their 
masters-! 

But so much did the ultramontane interest pre- 
dominate in the decrees of the Council of Trent, 
that the Catholics of France were very averse to 
their reception. A celebrated lawyer, named 
Charles du Moulin, published a memoir, showing 
that this council was null and Ticious in all its 
parts, contrary to former decrees, and prejudicial 
to the dignity of the crown, and the liberties of 
the Gallican church. J He was arrested for this 
publication, while going up the steps of the Palace 
of Justice, and that circumstance nearly caused a 
tumult ; for the other lawyers felt indignant at 
such treatment of a man who was an honour to 
their profession, and they excited their clerks to 
attempt a rescue. The Conciergerie, however, 
being close at hand, the archers very soon secured 
their prisoner, and, by a prompt flight, escaped the 
vengeance of their pursuers. No sooner did this 
affair reach the ears of Coligny, than he made the 
case his own (for he had encouraged Du Moulin to 
publish the memoir) : he went to the queen, and by 
a full representation of the affair, and its probable 
results, obtained an order for Du Moulin to be set 
at liberty. § 

Catherine had for some time entertained a great 
wish to travel through the kingdom, and show the 
young monarch to his people. The communications 
from the ambassadors had created an additional 
motive, for it became necessary to ascertain the 
strength of the Huguenots in the provinces. She 
was attended by all the lords of the court, and the 
whole royal family, with the exception of the Duke 
of Alencon and the Prince of Condi. The popu- 
lation crowded on the passage of this brilliant 
escort, and saluted the king with their acclama- 
tions. The young monarch's presence dissipated 
everywhere that gloomy distrust which had lately 
showed itself ; and every one thanked him for the 
peace he had bestowed on France. These testi- 
monials of affection should have engaged Charles 
IX. to merit them by a paternal administration of 
the public affaire : but the queen would not quit 
her son a single moment ; she beheld the enthu- 
siasm of the people with indifference, anil the 
rising feelings of gratitude were stifled in the 
king's breast. Catherine also took especial care 
to revive the expiring sparks of fanaticism, by 
encouraging shouts of Vive ie Hoi, La Heine, et 
I si Men$e ! Skilful agents controlled the multitude, 
who mingled abuse of the Protestants with ex- 
pressions of loyalty to the king ; but that did not 

• Vi* it Coligny. p. sot. 

t D Aubigne. vol. I. p. »0S. Mem. de Conde, vol. v. p. 46. 

{Mem. de Conde. vol. v. pp. SI et tea. 
Vie de Coli*ny. p. 304, ami Journal de Brulart, 7th June. 
1M4. Yet. within • short time. Du Moulin drew up a most 
violent aeeumtkm against the Protestant., entitled Fait* et 
/•/^oturw. fcc. ; inserted in Villeroy. vol. vii. 



prevent the Huguenots from making their com- 
plaints.* 

The queen did not long conceal her perfidious 
intentions. The king's steps were at first directed 
to Lorrain, to visit the duke, who had married hiB 
sister. A number of fetes were given in honour of 
this visit, and the court was occupied with plea- 
sure : but Catherine availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity to negociate with the neighbouring German 
princes, and prevent their subjects from coming to 
France to assist the Protestants : she offered to 
pay them for this civility. The Duke of YVirtem- 
burg, the count palatine, and the Duke of Deux 
Ponts, contended for the right of assisting their 
friends ; the Marquis of Baden, and one or two 
others, accepted her proposal, and engaged besides 
to send troops to her assistance: she had thus 
gained a great point towards the accomplishment 
of her project, f 

From Lorraine, Charles IX. went towards the 
southern parts of France. The Duke of Savoy 
approached the king, to offer his respects, as the 
court passed by that frontier. To some this act 
appeared only a courtesy on the part of the duke ; 
but many expressed their suspicions of the secret 
interviews which he had with the queen. At 
Avignon the honours of the place were rendered 
by the vice-legate, but the pope had sent, at the 
queen's desire, a Florentine, his confident : he 
discussed the secret affairs, while the public func- 
tionaries attended to pageantry and pleasure. 
Catherine could there declare sentiments, which 
she had feared to impart to ordinary legates. + 

As if her policy required no mask, Catherine 
gave orders for destroying the fortifications of the 
places where the Protestants were numerous ; and 
citadels were built to keep the great towns in 
check. Every day witne>sed some eucroachment 
on the edict of Amboise. Several other edicts 
had been passed, injurious to the Protestants, by 
restraining their liberty : the edict of Roussillon} 
declared that the liberty of public worship on their 
estates, which had been given to the gentry, was 
only intended for their servants and vassals : it 
forbade the collection of any money for the minis- 
ter's support ; and repeated the injunction to the 
priests, monks, and nuns, who had contracted 
marriages, to resume their former conditions, or to 
quit the kingdom. The Prince of Conde addressed 
a remonstrance to the king, which was probably 
the cause of two royal proclamations, which were 
issued soon after, enjoining all governors, &c, to 
observe the edict of pacification. || 

The court arrived at Bayonne, the 10th of June, 
1565, when the king was met by his sister, the 
Queen of Spain, who had been sent by her hus- 
band, Philip II., an unconscious instrument of his 
dark policy. She was accompanied by a numerous 
and brilliant suite, and her principal attendant was 
the ferocious Duke of Alva; an envoy quite equal 
to the commission confided to him, by his talents 
and his sanguinary, bigoted disposition. 

At this time, when all the luxury and pomp of 

• Mem. de Conde. vol. ii. p. 194. 

4 Piwquier. vol. ii. p. SOB. Davila. liv. S. p. 389. 

t Davila. liv. 3. Maimbounc adds, that the legate »„, 
merveilUMtement $atitfait with this conference. Hut. dm Cai- 
einitme, liv. ». 

f Dated 4th An*. I»*4. 

|| Proclamations, dited Marseilles. Sth and 9th Nov. 15«4 : 
they are (riven at lwiirth in the first vol. of Mem. de Cumde; 
the prince's remonstrance is in vol v. p. aoi. 
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the court of France was employed in fetes and 
pageantry, when the French aud Spanish courts 
endeavoured to outvie each other's splendour, the 
queen-mother wished it to he thought that her 
stay at Bayonne was only to divert her daughter. 
Her attention, however, was directed to another 
object ; for, under pretence of going to see her, 
by a gallery which she had ordered to be constructed 
to connect their apartment*, she conversed every 
night with the Duke of Alva.* Subsequent events 
have Bhown that these conferences were about a 
secret alliance between the two kings, for the 
entire extirpation of heresy in France.^ Cathe- 
rine was discussing the best means of effecting that 
object, when the Duke of Alva observed, that 
'« Ten thousand frogs were not worth the head of 
a salmon." J These words were overheard by the 
young Prince of Beam, whose penetration was far 
beyond his years: he considered them as appli- 
cable to Conde and Coligny, and immediately 
informed his mother, the Queen of Navarre, of 
what he had heard. 

This prince, who will hereafter occupy a very 
considerable share of our attention, was born at 
Pau in Beam, the 13th of December, 1553. He 
was the sou of Anthony of Bourbon and the Queen 
of Navarre. Henry d'Albret, King of Navarre, 
had a presentiment that his grandson would one 
day avenge the injuries he had received from the 
King of Spain ; and, while he lived, he superin- 
tended those who had the care of him.$ His 
education was unlike that of princes, for be was 
exercised like a young Spartan, and nourished with 
food of the coarsest kind. His first years were 
passed amidst the rocks of Beam, and the children 
of the peasants were his companions. This hard 
apprenticeship prepared him for his heroic des- 
tinies. His mother, in the mean time, provided 
him an excellent tutor, named La Gaucherie, one 
of the most learned men of the day ; and his death 
occurring soon after, a Protestant, named Florent 
Chretien, was charged with his tuition. When he 
was presented at the court of France, the blunt 
frankness of the little mountaineer prince caused 
some amusement to the courtiers ; but his wit and 
gracefulness gained him the kindness of Catherine, 
who liked to have him constantly with her.|| 
There was also a great interest excited in his 
favour while at Bayonne, on account of a conspi- 
racy against him, which had recently failed. The 
object was to seixe and carry off the Queen of 
Navarre and her son, and deliver them into the 
hands of the King of Spain. "What their fate 
would have been can only be conjectured, but 
there was everything to be feared on their account 
from such a sanguinary prince, who found in re- 

• De Thou. liv. 37. 

t The following testimony isalioveiuspicion, " Lesltoyncs 
de France ct d'Lspaguc a Bayonne, u«i»UV» du Due d'Albe, 
rctoulent Is miuc do* In r.tique* en France et Flandrrn." — 
Mr , de Tnrnnnet , p. 2*2 Strada's history aI*o mentions it. 

; Mathtcu, in his History of France, admits s consultation 
for crudiiug the l*rotest»nU, by prcviouily removing their 
leaders, but rejects the idea or the St. Bartholomew being 
then in contemplation. The words used > n this occasion are 
given in a different form by almost every writer, but the 
animut is the same in all. According to Brantome, it was a 
favourite phrase with the Duke of Alva, who made uae of it 
w hen he entrapped the Counts Flgtnont and Horn to be mas- 
sucred. See hi» Life of the Priro-c of Orange. 

\ Henry d'Albret wan born at Sanguesa. in Navarre, in 
1503; he di.M ISM. Charles V. considered him one of the 
inrwt accomplished men of his age. 

| Cuyet, vol. i. p. 236, et uq. 



lijfion a pretext for every crime, and who had 
authority from the pope to possess her Winp<l< 
Elizabeth, Queen of Spain, heard of the plot, 
trembled for the life of her relative : Bhe 
immediate information to the Queen of Navar 
and the queen-mother, and the project failed in 
consequence. It is uncertain whether this plot 
was of French or Spanish origin ; but memoirs of 
the time mention that Monti uc and several Catho- 
lic generals knew of it. Catherine thought it 
sufficient to have prevented the effect of the con- 
spiracy, and refrained from inquiring into the guilt 
of any one concerned in it : the rank and number 
of the criminals rendered that policy necessary.* 

The fetes at Bayonne being concluded, the 
Queen of Spain returned to her husband, and the 
French court set out for Ncrac in (iascony, the 
residence of the Queen of Navarre. Charles re- 
stored the Catholic worship in those parts, and 
attempted, but in vain, to bring back the queen to 
that faith. She joined the retinue of the court, 
and the king loaded her with civilities and atten- 
tions. Catherine, determined on keeping alive her 
son's hatred of heresy, pointed out to his notice 
the mined monasteries, the overthrown crosses, 
and the mutilated images of saints, which were 
often in view. Her words were deeply impressed 
on the young king's mind, and created a distrust 
of the Protestants which nothing could remove. 
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He frequently repeated the remark made by the 
Duke of Alva, and from that ti 
policy to that object, f 

The court arrived at Blois at the close of the 
year ; and an assembly of all the great personages 
was convoked to meet at Moulins, in the month of 
January, 15<>6 : at that assembly au edict was 
passed which confirmed that of Roussillou, and 
others, which had been made during the king's 
journey ; but whatever new dispositions wen- 
made, were of a civil nature, and had no refer- 
ence to the Protestants.J Catherine did not find 
events favourable to her views, or she would on 
this occasion have adopted the suggestions of the 
Duke of Alva : at least such was the general opinion 
among the Protestants, and all confidence in the 
queen was from that time destroyed. § 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



tho Cardinal of 




Affair 

Lorraine — A 
duct of Cliarles 

The king had been absent from Paris nearly two 
years. During that time a disturbance occurred, 
which warmly interested the whole court. An 
edict had prohibited all persons from carrying 
fire-arms, as the irritated state of the nation made 
it dangerous for either party to have weapons at 
hand : the prohibition extended to all ranks ; but 
the Cardinal of Lorrain, fearing a fate similar to 
his brother's, had obtained permission under the 

• Recit. d'une enterprise faicte en Fan 15*5 exjutre la 
rovne de Navarre. 8cc, Inserted in Villeroy, vol. ii. 
T Davila. liv. 3. 

t Thanks to the energy of the chancellor, whose flrmncts 
in opposing the projects of the Cardinal of Lorrain obtained 
for hun some insulting remark, in the as~.ml.ly . The ■ 
in the item. ' 
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de L'EttKUf, vol. i. p. 12. 

Cologne. 1719. 

\ Vie de Coligny. p. 314. Davila, liv. 3. De Thou.Uv.37. 
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great seal to be attended by guards well accoutred. 
Un his return from the Council of Trent, in Ja- 
nuary, 1565, he invited all his friends to join him 
and swell his escort, that he might make a sort of 
triumphal entry into Paris. 

Marshal Montmorency was at that time go- 
vernor of Paris, and was desirous of mortifying 
the cardinal's vanity : he well knew that certain 
persons were privileged in spite of the edicts, and 
that the cardinal was among the number ; but to 
pat a good appearance on his conduct, he went to 
the parliament, and said that he had information 
that somebody proposed coming to Paris with 
armed followers, which, if it occurred, he would 
resist with open force. 

The cardinal was informed of the marshal's 
design, but paid no attention to it, and entered 
boldly into the city. Montmorency soon arrived, 
and ordered him and his followers to put away 
their pistols. He had sent a roesseuger to make 
the same communication before the cardinal hud 
entered ; but that person was not well received, 
and the marshal immediately set out at the head of 
& body of horsemen. A skirmish ensued ; the 
cardinal jumped from his horse, and ran into a 
ihop, from whence he gained his own hotel in the 
nurht. 

The cardinal felt the affront too much to over- 
look it. All the partisans of the Guises were 
summoned, and an explanation was demanded. 
The cardinal urged the permission he had to go 
armed : the marshal contended he ought to have 
exhibited that authority. Montmoreney, far from 
yielding to the cardinal, paraded before his house 
with armed men ; and, having written to his 
(iitferent friends, he received a great reinforcement. 
Coligny brought with him twelve hundred gentle- 
men ; * Andelot also brought some with him ; 
and the Prince of Coude, and the Cardinal of 
Chatitlon supported him by their presence. The 
marshal expressed his determination to compel the 
cardinal to obey him ; while he, fearing his hotel 
should be forced in the night, consulted some 
counsellors of the parliament, who offered to con- 
vince Montmorency of his authority to carry arms. 
The admiral also joined in accommodating the 
business, as he feared otherwise another civil war 
might be kindled. The cardinal was induced to 
send a copy of the king's permission to carry 
arms, but Montmorency demanded the original. 
Upon this, Coligny persuaded the marshal that he 
ought to be satisfied with the deference which had 
been shown him ; and that the cardinal waB se- 
verely punished, in undergoing such a mortifica- 
tion, in sight of a great city, where he had expected 
to be received with acclamations. 

The Duke of Aumale, brother of the cardinal, 
was determined to resent the affront put upon his 
family. He collected a number of gentlemen, 
and appeared before Paris. Montmorency wished 
to go out and settle the affair in the field, but was 
dissuaded from it by Coligny, who knew that a 
fnewal of the war would inevitably take place if 
they came to blows : still the marshal was about 
to trire way to his feelings, when orders arrived 
from the king for both parties to lay down their 
arms, f 

• Accnrduur to De Thou, he arrived in Paris, 22nd Jan., 

life. 

t IV Thoa. liv. 87. Vie de Coligny, p. 213. Tkivila. Hv. 
•Vy Ml. Brantnnae. Diwmrt sur U$ Duett, and Fvlibum. 
Uta. 4c Pa,,,, ytA . U. p. 1092. 



The whole noblesse was divided into two parties 
about this affair : one contended that the marshal 
was right; the other blamed his conduct. The 
Prince of Conde observed respecting it, — If not 
a joke, it is too little ; if it be one, it is too 
much."* The Duke of Montpcnsier, receiving his 
account from the cardinal, was led to take up t'.e 
affair warmly: he wrote a severe letter to the 
marshal, giving him to understand that all the 
princes of the blood were affected by hiB be- 
haviour to the cardinal. The marshal in his reply 
explained the difference there was between princes 
of the blood and foreigners: he thus gave the 
affair a different appearance, and appeased the 
queen-mother, f 

Coligny quitted Paris when he found that his 
cousin had no further occasion for his assistance. 
He had not been long at home, before he received 
clear evidence that the queen-mother had been 
busy in forming a league with the pope and the 
Spaniards for the extermination of the Protestant 
religion. At first he was inclined to doubt the 
intelligence ; but the Bame news being confirmed, 
and repeated in different quarters, he felt it his 
duty to adopt some measures of precaution : he 
consulted with Condi, and they agreed to take 
arms at the first spark which might appear. When 
the king, soon afterwards, held the assembly at 
Moulins, before mentioned, Coligny and the prince 
went well accompanied : by that means Catherine's 
aim was frustrated, and she feared to attempt 
the very thing for which the meeting had been 
appointed. J 

The charge brought against Coligny by the 
Guises had been renewed at the assembly, and 
the queen-mother, in order to allay any suspicions 
in the admiral's mind, exerted herself to effect a 
complete reconciliation. The widow and the car- 
dinal were at length persuaded to say, that, after 
the oath Coligny had taken, they believed him 
innocent. They embraced each other, and pro- 
mised to banish all resentment. The form agreed 
upon was scarcely finished when the son of the 
deceased Guise observed that he had nothing to 
do with the ceremony. Aumale challenged Co- 
ligny to a single combat, and the admiral com- 
plained to the queen of the Guises wishing to 
assassinate hira.§ 

There were in fact two attempts to assassinate 
the admiral. One of them was discovered by Ids 
intercepting some letters from one of his gentle- 
men, named Hambcrvilliers. The purport was, 
that the persons whom he addressed need take no 
trouble, and that before long he would settle the 
admiral's business for him. Every precaution had 
been used In disguising the writing, and concealing 
the name of the party to whom it was sent, as 
that w^uld have shown plainly who had promoted 
the attempt. 

Coligny was loth to entertain suspicions of such 
a man, but was resolved on inquiring more into 
it. He sent for Hambcrvilliers, and desired him 
to explain what it meant. He, surprised at such 
an accusation, denied having written it. " I am 
glad of it," said Coligny ; " but as it is important 

• Dc Thou. liv. 37, vol. v. p. 11. 
T Brantomc. vol. vii p. 169. 
i Vw dc Colijrny. p. 314. 

{ Journal de Brnlart. *9lh Jan.. 13M. Pasqulrr. vol. ii. 
n. no. Vic de Coligny. p. 315. Davila, liv. 3. DcThou. 
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ATTEMPTS TO ASSASSINATE COLIGNY. 
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that I should be assured, I beg you will take a 
pen, that I may compare the writing, and be con- 
vinced of the truth of what you say." Hamber- 
villiers, unable to refuse such a test, attempted to 
write as differently as possible ; but he was so 
alarmed at his position, that writing a very few 
words sufficed to show that he was the author of 
the letter. Coligny plainly told him his opinion, 
when Hambervilliers threw himself at his feet to 
implore his mercy. The admiral took no other 
revenge than expelling him from his Rervice, and 
telling him to inform those who had employed him 
that there were other methods, and more honour- 
able than that, for getting rid of a man whom they 
wished to injure. Coligny did not even press him 
for information, but told him that he forgaTe him 
as he was from Lorrain, and might therefore con- 
sider himself bound to serve the house of Guise. 
He gave orders, however, to his steward that he 
should carefully inspect whatever was intended for 
his table.* 

The other attempt to murder the admiral was 
the following. He was hunting, and was ac- 
costed by a man who had formerly been in his 
service, but who at that time kept an inn at 
Chatillon. This man, named Demay, told him 
that the animal he was pursuing had gone in a 
certain direction, and offered to take him by a 
short route, so that he could arrive before the dogs. 

The admiral thanked him, and requested he 
would walk on and show the way. This was not 
what the other wished, as he intended to make 
his blow from behind ; added to which, a gentle- 
man overtook Coligny, and kept close to him. 
This so disconcerted the man, that they both sus- 
pected something. They soon found that the road 
they were in could not lead to where the hunt 
was, for Demay had conducted them into the 
depths of the forest. Coligny then drew his 
sword, and laid hold of the mau, saying, u Tell me 
this moment, you scoundrel, where you are con- 
ducting me, and what is your design !'* The gentle- 
man laying hold of him at the same time, he was 
unable to resist, or do anything in desperation. 
As he would give no explanation, they searched 
him, and a pistol being found upon him, was a 
proof of some bad intention. He persisted in 
keeping silence ; so Coligny and his companion 
bound him, and delivered him into the hands of 
justice. The fellow was well known to the magis- 
trates, and had escaped the punishment due to a 
multitude of crimes, solely because it was thought 
the admiral would protect his old servant. This 
affair, however, disabused them upon that point, 
aud he was tried and condemned to be hanged. 
To prolong his life, and create a possibility of 
escape, he appealed to the parliament, stating that 
this was a false accusation,— a persecution on ac- 
count of his having refused to assist in poisoning 
the queen. But the counsellors saw through his 
motives, and confirmed his sentence of death, 
changing the punishment from hanging, to be 
broken on the wheel. Before he died, he ac- 
knowledged that his intention was to murder the 
admiral, at the request of the Duke of Aumale, 
who had given him a hundred crowns, with a great 
many promises, if he succeed ed.f 

• Vie Ae Coligny. p. 314. 

t Vie de Coligny. p. 321. De Than, liv. 3». gives an im- 
perfect account o* tlu» affair, but what b* does state owrro- 
bomto* tho U-xt. 



To lull Coligny into supineness, Charles and 
his mother pursued a new line of conduct. He 
became in great favour at court, and received 
innumerable kindnesses from the perfidious king, 
whose secret aim was to destroy him. Coligny 
even felt ashamed of having lent an ear to the 
advice which had been sent him from Bayonne ; and 
had not continued complaints been addressed to 
him from the provinces, wary as he was, he would 
have fallen into the snare. But in spite of the 
edicts in their favour, the Protestants could not . 
have the enjoyment of their liberty; and bigots | 
derived encouragement from the impunity with 
which they pursued their persecutions, for justice j 
was deaf to the appeals of the Huguenots. Ca- 
therine, grieved that such events should thwart , 
her design, was eager to convince the admiral, 
that, whatever might take place in the provinces, 
she and her son were favourable to his cause. She 
went beyond all precedent in paying him atten- 
tions. The king was to be god-father to the Prince 
of Coude's child, and chose Coligny to represent 
him at the font. He afterwards dined at the 
same table with the king, and was waited upon 
by the officers of the household, in the same style 
in which a sovereign prince would have been 
received. Coligny was fearful of exciting the envy 
of the courtiers, and attempted to decline the 
honour, but in vain : his prudence, however, did 
not forsake him in the blaze of splendour which 
surrounded him, and nothing could present his 
retiring to his own house iu the evening. Charles 
tried every method to induce his guest to remain 
in the palace, " in hopes," says the admiral's bio- 
grapher, " that a favourable opportunity for seizing 
him would present itself." But Coligny was firm, 
and retired in safety.* 

During the conferences at Bayonne the Duke of 
Alva had obtained the king's permission to tra- 
verse part of France, with an army intended to 
crush the rebellion in Flanders. Coligny, who 
never lost any opportunity of serving the Protest- 
ant cause, entertained hopes of persuading the king 
to assist the Flemings, by showing the great j 
advantages which would arise from such a measure. 
But the plan agreed upon at Bayonne was directly 
at variance with this suggestion : the most advan- 
tageous treaty with Flanders, even its annexation I 
to his crown, could not compensate this infu- | 
tuated and cruel king for the opportunity of sup- ! 
pressing heresy in France ; aud that opportunity ; 
he expected to derive from the co-operation of the 
Spaniards in Flanders. 

When Coligny found that the king could not be 
brought to prevent the Spanish army from travers- 
ing the kingdom, he resolved to take some 
measures for protecting the French Protestants 
from dangers, which the arrival of so ferocious 
a commander rendered imminent. He addressed 
the queen on that subject: she was willing 
enough to adopt a proposal, which she could 
afterwards turn against the Huguenots ; and J 
nothing could have suited her views better, for 
she wished to have an armed force at hand, but 
had delayed taking any measures for it, lest she 
should thereby excite suspicions in Coliguy's 
mind : an order was issued without delay for the 
levy of six thousand Swiss, f 

It was the Prince of the Roche-sur-Yonne who 

• Vie de Coligny, p. 318. 
t Davila, liv. 4. 
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represented to the admiral, what an error he had 
committed, in thus preparing means for his own 
oppression ; the Swiss, he showed him, would not 
be dismissed when the occasion for calling them 
was past, and Catherine would thus possess 
additional force for destroying the Huguenot 
|»rty. Indeed it required very little penetration 
to discover that it would be so employed ; for 
every day beheld an increase of the persecutions 
which the Protestants had to undergo. 

The letters uf the nuncio, Prosper de St. Croix, 
to Cardinal Borromeo prove that during 15G4 and 
1365 measures were secretly taken for overthrow- 
ing the Protestant religion. " In a short time," 
says he, "we shall have no more Huguenots in 
France ; and every one acknowledges how much 
we are indebted for that to the good counsels of 
your eminence."* 

8uch treatment naturally produced a great num- 
ber of petitions and remonstrances. Coligny was 
constantly employed in urging their claims with 
the king and queen. Charles found it difficult to 
conceal his sentiments, for though he had been 
well instructed in dissimulation, he was inex- 
perienced ; and impatience drew from him remarks, 
indicative of his latent hatred. The admiral one 
day entreated his attention to the prayer of a 
petition, which made him nay, "It is not long 
since you were satisfied with toleration from the 
Caiholirs; now you demand to be their equals; 
shortly you will wish to drive us from the king- 
dom." Coligny retired ; and Charles went in a 
rage to his mother, and said, in the hearing of the 
chancellor, " The Duke of Alva is right ; Biich 
lofty beads are dangerous for a state ; address 
serves to no purpose, we must use force." The 
queen had difficulty in pacifying him ; and she 
could only do so, by showing him the danger of 
discovering himself too much.f 

An embassy arrived about the same time from 
some Protestant princes of Germany, who 
solicited justice and protection for the Huguenots. 
Charles was enraged at their demands — one of 
which was that liberty of conscience in its fullest 
sense should be granted : for some time he could 
hardly speak ; he then told them, that he would re- 
main friendly with their masters, if they would in- 
terfere with his kingdom no more than he did with 
their governments; adding, scornfully, " I am very 
much inclined to request them also to allow the 
mass, and Catholic preachers in their towns." J His 
argument was unanswerable ; but the worst con- 
sequences were argued from his sentiments, which 
then became known ; and the result has proved 
that those fears were too well founded. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Ptoject for suppressing the Protwfcint relijrion— Attempt to 
•rue the Kiiijf at Meaux— Battle of St. Denis— Death of 
the Constable. 

Among the different promises, with which the 
queen had won over the Priuce of Condi to con- 
sent to a peace, one was that he should be made 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom : the Duke of 

* Letter, da let I Chalons. *4th April. 1504. Tht* correspond- 
far*, in Italian nn<l French, ia given in Lei Synodit del 
Bfliun rrfirwttf e* France. La llaye. 1710. 

t Itevila, liv. 4. 

X DaviU. liv. 4. 



Alva's jiassage through France gave him an oppor- 
tunity for demanding its fulfilment. The con- 
stable alone had a right to oppose it, but Condi 
had obtained his consent for filling that office. 
Catherine, however, had not the least intention of 
keeping her word, and her fertile mind readily 
provided an occasion for breaking it. She raised 
up a powerful competitor in the person of the 
Duke of Anjou, the king's next brother.* Her 
artful insinuations were almost generally irresis- 
tible, and she had therefore no difficulty in 
kindling a proper feeling in the mind of her son. 
She represented that a prince like him ought to 
cherish the ambition of being a great captain; 
that be would have good opportunities of earning 
that reputation, if he were at the head of the 
forces, with the title of lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom ; but that if the Prince of Condi 
obtained that post, he, born on the throne, and 
brother of the reigning prince, would be necessa- 
rily idle, or compelled to submit to a general born 
to obey and to respect him. 

The Duke of Anjou's ambition was kindled by 
his mother's remarks, and he felt great indignation 
that Condi should have dared to demand a charge, 
to which, as the king's brother, he alone was 
entitled. It soon after happened that he met the 
prince at a supper given by the queen : he imme- 
diately took hold of his arm, and led him apart 
into the recess of a window, where he talked very 
roughly, and upbraided him for his boldness in 
daring to seek an appointment to which he had so 
incontestable a right ; then, putting his hand to his 
sword, he threatened that, if the prince persisted 
in his application, he would make him as little as 
he wished to be great. t 

The Duke of Alva, in the mean time, was march- 
ing quietly through France, and the Swiss, under 
Colonel Pfeiffer, advanced into the interior. The 
Protestants in general entertained great fears that 
the rumoured plana were immediately to be put 
into execution. The liberty which had been 
granted them by different edicts was infringed upon 
continually, so that it was reduced almost to 
nothing : they were attacked and massacred every- 
where with impunity, and they could not obtain 
justice either of the parliaments or the king's 
council. It had become the general wish to take 
arms immediately; but Condi and Coligny per- 
suaded them to remain quiet, and suffer anything 
rather than do so : for a second war would make 
them the horror of all France ; and so violent a 
hatred would be kindled against them in the 
king's mind, that nothing could ever efface it. % 

It is probable that the Protestants would have ab- 
stained from taking arms, had not the prince of the 
Roche-sur-Yonne informed Coligny that a secret 
council had been held, in which it was resolved to 
arrest the Prince of Condi and himself : to im- 
prison the prince for life, and bring him to a 
smtfold ; to place garrisons of two thousand Swiss 
in Paris, Orleans, and Poictiers; to increase the 
garrison of suspected places with the armies then 
on service ; and to revoke the edict of pacification, 
and forbid everywhere the exercise of the new 
rcligiou.} 



• DaviU, liv. 4. 
f Brnntume, vol. viii. p. 940 
j Mexeray. Abrtge Chrvm. 
I La Noue, p. 606. DavQa, liv. 4. p. S7S. 
48. Discours de la vie de Catherine, p. 380. 
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ATTEMPT TO SEIZE THE KING AT MEAUX. 
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The king gave orders to Tavennes to enrol his 
good subjects of the ancient and Catholic faith, 
that he could depend upon in cose the Protestants 
should make any attempt against his authority and 
edicts. A species of league was formed in conse- 
quence, called the Brotherhood of the Holy Spirit : 
in addition to the oath of obedience to the chief, 
and of friendship to each other, the members 
swore to make no mention of the association to 
any person whatever.* This discovery, connected 
with the information given to Coligny, was enough 
to drive the Protestants to arms. 

When the Protestant generals met at Chatillon, 
to consider what was to be done in such an emer- 
gency, neither Conde nor Coligny were willing to 
commence another war; but Andelot was less 
scrupulous than his brother, and less immersed in 
pleasures than the prince : he showed them, that 
unless they came at once to some resolution, it 
would soon be out of their power to do anything ; 
and he brought them to join in anticipating the 
movements of their enemies.f 

The court was then at Monceaux, a pleasant 
summer residence, but quite destitute of defence. 
The queen lived with as little precaution as if she 
had never thought of a measure, which, by creating 
desperate feelings on an accidental discovery, might 
urge the Protestants to the most hazardous under- 
taking. In the midst of this feeling of security, 
rumours were spread, in the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 15GT, of movement* in some of the provinces. 
Couriers, who arrived from different parte, declared 
that they had never seen so many persona on the 
different roads. But little or no attention was paid 
to these reports, and the diversions of the court 
were continued. 

In the middle of the same month, Castelnau 
arrived at Monceaux : he was a man of great judg- 
ment, and had been to Flanders on a mission from 
the king. He related, that several gentlemen of 
Picardy requested permission to join his suite, and 
that during their journey their conversation had 
reference to some sudden attack. The constable, 
unwilling to allow that he could be surprised, said, 
" If there were an army of Huguenots on foot, I 
should know of it."J The chancellor declared, 
"that it was a capital crime to bring to the sove- 
reign false news, tending to moke him distrust his 
subjects." " At least," represented Castelnau, 
•* let me be permitted to send some one to observe 
the admiral's chateau." It was agreed to, and he 
sent hi9 two brothers. The report of the first was 
to little purpose ; that of the second induced the 
queen to retire at once to Meaux ; while a noble- 
man, whom the king sent to Coligny upon some 
pretext, brought back word, that he found him 
dressed as a farmer, and looking after his vintage. § 
This was the 20th of September ; and two days 
afterwards all France was in a flame. 

The rendezvous had been fixed at Rosoy, in Brie, 
for the 28th of September. Coude, Coligny, An- 
delot, and La Rochcfoucault, easily possessed them- 
selves of the town, with about four hundred gentle- 
men, who had arrived one by one. Their plan 
was to seize the whole court the following day, 

• Mem, de Tivnam-a, p. 297. 

t Vie de (kJigny. p. 825. La None, p. 009. D'Aubigne. 
vol. i. p 209. 
1 Mem tie Castrloitn, liv. A. rti. 4. 

\ Mem. de Tavannes, p. 29V. Risqaior. vol. li: p. 117. 
Mcm.dn Due de Bouillon, p. 3& (vol. xxiv. of Potitot's 
cdleclion). 



when the king would be holding a chapter of the 
order of St. Michael. The queen having retired 
to Meaux, their attempt was foiled ; and their next 
resolution was to march against the Swiss troops, 
which were scattered in some villages around Mon- 
ceaux, and from whence they went by turus to 
guard the king's person. That force was his only 
protection, and if they had done this at once, they 
might easily have defeated the different detach- 
ments, and there would have remained nothing to 
prevent their getting possession of Meaux. The 
queen, suspecting their plan, or perceiving the 
danger of their thinking of it, sent Marshal Mont- 
morency to amuse them, while the Swiss troops were 
collected in Meaux. Andelot was for rejecting all 
discussion, till after they had executed their reso- 
lution ; but others, although they agreed with him, 
were reluctant to push things to extremity : they 
informed the marshal what they wanted, and he 
reported their demands to the king.* 

The Swiss having entered Meaux the fears of 
the court subsided : but the Huguenot army M as 
constantly increasing, and information arrived 
that they would soon be numerous enough to un- 
dertake anything: a council was held in conse- 
quence, to consider if the king should not be con- 
ducted to Paris. The advice given by the con- 
stable was, that the king should not quit Meaux, 
because that could not be done without the risk of 
an engagement, the result of which was uncertain. 
The chancellor said the same thing ; and added 
that, if once the sword were drawn, an accommo- 
dation could never be made : for the king would 
feel an eternal resentment against the H uguenots, 
while they would have a perpetual necessity for 
remaining armed, for fear of his vengeance. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain recommended the removal of 
the king; and it was the unfortunate destiny of 
France that his party should prevail in the council.f 
The king set out for Paris in the night : he was 
in the midst of the Swiss, who surrounded him, and 
eight hundred horsemen of his suite — a train more 
likely to embarrass than to protect him. 

They had not proceeded many leagues, when the 
Prince of Conde appeared, and prepared to en- 
counter them, with about five hundred horsemen. 
The Swiss were firm, and showed themselves 
ready to receive the charge. Charles was in a 
violent passion, and ordered them to attack the 
Huguenots ; which would have been done, had not 
the constable prudently prevented it. He urged 
the king to quit the Swiss escort, and go on to 
PariB by another route, adding that it must be done 
promptly, for the prince to know nothing of it, 
Charles went away with two hundred men, while 
the confederates thinking him still with the main 
body hovered constantly about, with a view of at- 
tacking it if possible, and some skirmishes took 
place on the flanks and rear. The king arrived 
safe at Paris in the evening. Speaking of this 
affair he said, " Without the Duke of Nemours, 
and my good companions the Swiss, my life and 
my liberty were in great danger." True it is that, 
but for their firmness, Cond6 would have made the 
whole court prisoners. J 
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The Frotestants then seized upon the principal 
avenues leading to Paris : they occupied Monte- 
reuu, Poissy, and Argentcuil, and their head- 
quarters were at St. Denis. Their troops were 
not sufficient to establish a blockade ; but by de- 
stroying the mills around Paris, and preventing 
the usual arrivals from the country, they contrived 
to inflict great hardships and inconveniences on 
the capital ; which, however, only increased the 
king's anger, and the hatred of the Parisians.* 

One of the first acts of the king after his arrival 
in Paris, was to issue an edict, enjoining all the 
confederates to lay down their arms, promising 
amnesty for all who did so within twenty-four 
hours, and inviting all loyal persons to help him to 
subdue those who refused. f But the Protestants 
paid no attention to these menaces ; and they per- 
severed in their attempt to blockade the capital 
with a handful of men. They were able to seiae 
all the bridges, and stop the communications in 
ever) direction. The queen had recourse, as usual, 
to ncgociations : she proposed terms of accommo- 
dation, which were discussed for eight days. But 
the Protestants having made an attempt to win the 
multitude by demanding a diminution of the taxes, 
rendered excessive by the Italian collectors, the 
queen took offence, declared that they asked more 
than could or would be granted, and broke off all 
treaty. J 

Another method became necessary, for the chan- 
cellor and the constable were very earnest in their 
attempts to prevent the shedding of blood by 
another civil war. A herald was sent to St. Denis} 
with an order from the king, signed by two secre- 
taries of state, containing the alternative either to 
lay down their arms, or to declare that they con- 
firmed their revolt ; that then he might know how 
to act towards them. It was addressed by name 
to all the chiefs of the confederate army, and em- 
barrassed them considerably, as it placed all the 
responsibility of the war upon them. When Conde 
saw the herald advance, he said to him angrily, 
" Take care about what you arc going to do : if 
you bring hither anything contrary to my honour, 
I will have you hanged." The herald replied, " I 
come from your master and mine ; and your threats 
will not prevent me from obeying his orders." So 
saying, he presented the message. The prince 
announced that he would give an answer in three 
days : " You must give it in twenty-four hours," 
answered the herald, who then withdrew.} 

The confederates resolved to address a new re- 
quest to the king, drawn up with more moderation 
and less haughtiness than the former. The con- 
ferences were renewed by Conde and Montmo- 
rency, at La Chapelle, a village between Paris and 
St. Denis. Condi- demanded as a sine quA non 
the public exercise, general and irrevocable, of the 
reformed religion. Montmorency's powers did 
not go beyond the concessions of the last edict of 
Amboise : a short conversation ensued in which 
the constable stated, that, in granting the Hugue- 
not* their privileges, the king had never intended 
it for a permanency ; but, on the contrary, his in- 
was to suffer but one religion in his do- 
Warm altercation ensued between the 
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parties, after which they separated, both resolving 
to decide the question in the field.* 

The confederate army was even- day increasing, 
and Conde's intention was to wait the arrival of 
some Reitres, before he attempted anything. Still 
the royal army in Paris was much more numerous, 
and the Parisians complained against the constable 
for suffering so small a force to insult the capital : 
they even said that he was in league with his 
nephew. Such imputations roused the bold veteran : 
he left Paris on the 10th of November, and attacked 
the confederates at St. Denis. As he went out with 
his troops, he said to the citizens that his fidelity 
would be proved on that occasion, and they would 
see him again either dead or victorious. The com- 
bat was most unequal, for the royal army consisted 
of sixteen thousand infantry and five thousand 
cavalry, while the confederates had only twelve 
hundred infantry and fifteen hundred horsemen, 
their force being so distributed in the occupation 
of the surrounding places. Montmorency thought 
that they would not dare to wait for him in the 
field, with such an insignificant force, and without 
artiUery.f 

The Protestants, however, burned with impa- 
tience to engage, and well sustained the attack of 
the numerous troops who advanced against them. 
The shock was terrible. J The field and the spoil 
remained to the Catholics, but the honour of the 
day belongs to the Huguenots, who fought so des- 
perately that this victory was worse than many 
defeats.} The Catholics lost many of their valuable 
officers ; their general, the constable, was among 
the number. He had received several wounds 
through his cuirass, which was barely proof on 
account of the weight, but still continued fighting 
in the midst of the enemy'B horse. He was recog- 
nised and attacked by Robert Stuart, a Protestant 
officer. Montmorency tendered him his sword, but, 
instead of receiving it, Stuart drew his pistol — " You 
do not know me, then V said Montmorency. Stuart 
answered, ** It is because I do know you that I give 
you that," and immediately fired. The ball struck 
the constable in the shoulder ; he fell, and both par- 
ties contended for some time for the possession of 
this trophy. (| The numbers of the Catholics pre- 
vailed ; their enemies were repulsed ; and they con- 
ducted the expiring constable back to Paris, rather 
against his desire, for he wished to die on the field 
of battle, f He expired the next day, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age. 

His character is a compound of bigotry, bravery, 
loyalty, and ambition. As a general, a negotiator, 
and a miuister, he had on various occasions shown 
great ability and talents ; but fortune was unfavour- 
able to him, and the victory of St. Denis, the only 
one he gained in his long military career, cost him 
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his life. His teal for religion has been vaunted by 
some CathoUc writers, but it was the seal of a bar- 
barian, and his religious ideas were entirely con. 
fined to formalities, firantome's account of nira is 
well known : — " He never failed in his devotions 
or his prayers, for every morning he would repeat 
his paternosters, whether he was in the house, or 
on horseback, or among the troops ; which caused 
the saj itig, Take care of the conttable'i paternosters ; 
for while he was repeating, and muttering them, as 
ocensions presented themselves, he would say, • Go 
hang up such a one ; tie him up to a tree ; run him 
through with the pikes this instant ; shoot nil those 
fellows before me ; cut in pieces those vagabonds 
who wished to hold out that church against the king ; 
burn me that village ; set fire to the country for a 
quarter of a league around ; and such like sentences 
of justice and of war he would utter according to 
the circumstance, without leaving off his paternos- 
ters until he had quite finished them, and thinking 
he should commit a great error if he had deferred 
saying them to another time ; so conscientious was 
he."* The same writer adds, *' That he fasted 
every Friday, and that, when he was at court, the 
queen placed a chair for him, and conversed while 
they were at supper, but that he would never eat 
anything." At the closing scene of his life, when 
such minute attention to trifles would lead us to 
expect something from his blind devotion, we are 
surprised by a display of stoicism quite inconsist- 
ent with his character. A Franciscan monk at- 
tended to confess him, and attempted to inspire 
proper sentiments, by long exhortations : " Leave 
me, father," said the constable, "leave me: do 
you think I have lived with honour near four- 
score years, and not learned to die for a quarter of 
an hour!" f 

The news of the sad victory of Saint Denis was 
received at court with a Bullcn silence. " It is not 
your majesty who has gained the battle," said 
Marshal Vielleville frankly to the king. "And 
who then V Charles asked hastily. " The King of 
Spain," replied the marshal. J Philip was pleased 
to see France again involved in a war; and 
whether the news of Coligny's proposal had reached 
him or not, the chance of the Flemings receiving 
assistance was always probable if France remained 
quiet. Pius V. had written a letter exhorting 
him to assist the King of France against the re- 
bellious heretics. " Your majesty," says the letter,^ 
" will do all in your power to help this king, both 
because it is religion which is concerned, and be- 
cause you are allied to him." But Philip did not 
desire a speedy destruction of the Protestants of 
France : he wished the war to continue, that he 
might have that fine country at bis mercy when it 
was exhausted. The aid he sent was confined to 
some companies of infantry, which the Duke of 
Alva despatched from his army. 

The queen felt no regret at the loss of the con- 
stable, as she was thus freed from the remaining 
check upon her authority :|| neither would she suf- 
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fer the vacant office to be filled up. The king 
offered to confer the dignity on VielleTille ; but he 
knew the wishes of the queen -mother, and declined 
the honour.* Catherine afterwards had the Duke 
of Anjou declared commander-general of the forces. 
That prince was only in his sixteenth year, and re- 
quired men of experience to assist him in the office : 
his mother took care to place around him persons 
upon whom she could depend for securing to her- 
self the real direction of affairs. 

The commencement of this civil war appears to 
have had an extensive ramification. At the close 
of September, Jacques de Crussol, Seigneur d' Acier, 
arrived at Uxes, with instructions from Conde to 
prepare a general rising of the Protestants of Lan- 
guedoc ; and, within a very few days, a dreadful 
scene occurred at N ismes. A number of Catholics 
were inhumanly butchered ; all, in fact, who were 
unable to conceal themselves or flee. This sad 
event is termed the Aiichelade, from its being in- 
tended to take place on Michaelmas-day. Accord- 
ing to most Catholic writers the Protestants were 
the aggressors, and their crime is represented as al- 
together unprovoked. The odium is, on the other 
hand, almost generally admitted by the silence of 
Protestant writers ; none of whom have attempted 
to extenuate the charge. Yet it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the accusation is in some degree modi- 
fied by a historian, highly esteemed among the 
Catholics as a correct writer and diligent investiga- 
I tor. He observes : " They did no harm to the wives 
of the Catholics ; their animosity being directed 
against priests, monks, and beads of families ; and, 
among them, they selected as victims those only 
who had molested or declared against them." Four 
of the leaders in this butchery were condemned and 
executed at Toulouse in 1569.+ 



CHAPTER XX. 

Protestants advance to meet the Retires — General eontributioa 
of the Army to pay their Allies — Capture of Orleans and 
Rochollc — Peace of Lonsjuraeau— Settlement of the Pro- 
testants in America— Bold enterprise of Dominic de 
Gourges. 

The battle of Saint Denis was far from destroying 
the hopes or the strength of the Protestants. An- 
delot arrived with his division the day after the 
fight, and encouraged them to advance boldly upon 
Paris : they continued to destroy the mills and 
country-houses close to the walls. After employing 
a few days in this way, they set out to meet* die 
troops expected from Germany, under Prince 
Casimir, son of the elector palatine. They were 
suffered to go away to some distance before the 
royal army made any attempt to pursue them ; a 
circumstance which it is difficult to explain, as 
their ruin might have been completed without 
much risk, on account of the inequality of their 
forces. One reason which has been assigned is, 
that the queen feared her son would be master if he 
found he had no need of her counsel ; but, on the 
other hand, it is said that she dismissed those com- 
manders, who by their negligence had allowed the 
Protestants to escape. X 
The Catholic army at length went in pursuit of 
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them: they were overtaken and their rear-guard 
defeated at Chalons ; but, crossing the Me use at St. 
Michael's in Bar, they were out of their enemies' 
reach. Here they waited the arrival of the Reitres. 
After staying five days they had no more news of 
them, saya La Noue, than when they were before 
Paris, which created murmurs among many even 
of the noblesse, who displayed very rude impatience 
to their leaders upon it.* Everything combined 
to make their attendance irksome, for the weather 
was extremely cold, the month of December beiiijj 
far advanced. 

The delay in the arrival of their auxiliaries was 
caused by the queen's agency : she had sent ambas- 
sadors to the Protestant princes of Germany, to in- 
form them, that this war was not at all on account 
of religion, for full liberty was granted to the Hu- 
guenots, but that the royal authority was openly 
attacked. This representation induced the Duke 
of Saxony and the Marquis of Brandenburg to 
forbid the levies in their dominions: the elector 
palatine was greatly inclined to do the same, and 
did retain those troops which his son had assembled ; 
but hearing the real account from some one who 
had returned to France with the envoy, and who 
had seen the Prince of Condc, he exhorted his son 
to continue his march. f 

But the joy which the Protestant leaders expe- 
rienced on the arrival of the Reitres soon gave 
place to the vexations of a most serious embarrass- 
ment. The Prince of Conda had agreed to give 
their auxiliaries a hundred thousand crowns directly 
they joined hia army ; but Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, on whom ho relied for the money, feeling 
indignant at the way in which her last assistance 
bad been requited, was not so forward in contribut- 
ing to help the Huguenots ; and tho whole stock in 
the military chest did not exceed two thousand 
crowns. The case was very distressing for Conde ; 
but his great popularity with his army enabled him 
to effect a thing unheard of with any other gene- 
ral : his own troops received no pay from him, and 
yet he ventured to propose that they should pay the 
•urn required for the Reitres.J An appeal was 
made to the zeal and devotedncss of the Protestant 
army in their critical position, and every one an- 
swered the call ; every one made a sacrifice of his 
money, and effects which would produce it, such aa 
chains, rings, and jewels. There was a general 
emulation of disinterestedness and patriotism : 
" Only," says a contemporary, already quoted on 
several occasions, '* when it was proposed to press 
the disciples of plunder, who have the faculty of 
< knowing how to take so boldly, and to give so 
basely, there was the struggle. For all that, they 
acquitted themselves in it much better than was 
thought for : to the very boys, every one gave ; and 
the emulation was so great, that at last they thought 
it a dishonour to have given so little."^ 

This reinforcement of the Reitres, added to 
others brought from the provinces by noblemen of 
the Protestant party, increased their army to above 
twenty thousand men : they re-entered Franco in 
the beginning of January. 

Hitherto we have only noticed the proceedings of 
the principal body of Protestants : the operations 
of their partisans in different parts have also a 
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claim upon our attention. The rendezvous at 
Rosoy for seizing upon the whole court was na- 
turally to be supported by movements in other 
I parts. La Rochefoucau.lt, Mouy, and La Noue 
collected numerous troops in Poitou, the Augou-. 
mois, and Saintonge ; indeed they were joined by 
more than they had the means of supporting : but 
the most eminent of their services was obtaining 
possession of Rochelle, which was for many years 
the refuge of Protestantism in France.* 

The reform had been early introduced there ; 
and, in 1534, a girl named Mary Belandelle was 
burned for her religious opinions. The obscurity 
of her condition did not deter her from challenging 
a Franciscan to controversy : her dauntless conduct 
ensured a capital condemnation ; but she beheld the 
fatal pile without emotion, and died with con- 
stancy. In 1546, several nuns cancelled their vows, 
and were married ; and in 1552, three Protestants 
were condemned to be burned before the church 
door ; but only two suffered, the third being flogged 
and banished. This severity did not suppress the 
rising sect. In 1558, when the King and Queen 
of Navarre made Rochelle their residence, a priest, 
named David, preached without a surplice in the 
church of St. Bartholomew, and expounded the 
new doctrines, which he had openly embraced. 
From that time, the reform took deep root in 
Rochelle.f 

Orleans was likewise attached to the Protestant 
cause ; and the queen, feeling doubts about that 
place, had placed there a governor entirely devoted 
to her. The inhabitants entertained a great dis- 
like to this governor, who conducted himself in a 
haughty and distrustful manner; and they wrote 
to the admiral, begging him to send some one to 
enable them to throw off the yoke. Coligny was 
very willing to do so, on account of relieving them, 
as well as to have in his hands a city of such im- 
portance. La Noue was intrusted with the under- 
taking, and he, following carefully the good in- 
structions of Coligny, and being seconded by the 
inhabitants, became master of the town in a short 
time, to the great mortification of the Catholic 
party .J The Protestants, in addition, had posses- 
sion of many towns in the southern parts of the 
kingdom. 

Such was the position of affairs, when the army 
of the confederates entered France, in the begin- 
ning of 1568. It was no longer a wandering troop, 
retreating before a victorious enemy ; but a nu- 
merous and disciplined body, capable of effecting 
the designs of its leaders, and calculated to alarm 
the court and capital on its approach. The Pro- 
testants traversed Burgundy ; laid siege to Chartres, 
which was obstinately defended by Anthony de 
Lignieres, who had a numerous garrison; and 
promised themselves that, after taking this town, 
they would again attack Paris. The besiegers, 
after some delay, diverted from its channel the 
river which turned the mills : had they done so at 
the beginning of the siege, the inhabitants would 
soon have felt the want of bread ; but Catherine 
had not waited till this time to set negociations on 
foot, and a treaty was concluded time enough to 
save the town. 5 

Even a few days after the battle of St. Denis the 
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queen had attempted to draw the Prince of Cond£ 
into the snare, ami made overtures to prevent his 
going to join Prince Casimir. But he having 
suddenly set out for the frontier, nothing more 
was done till the month of January, when the 
queen had a conference at Chalons with the Car- 
dinal of Chatillon, who was invested with due 
powers by the confederates. Not being able to 
come to an agreement, Catherine appointed another 
meeting at Vincenncs; and that conference was 
equally unsuccessful. • At last, perceiving that 
there was no medium — that she must consent to a 
prompt peace, or have a battle in the heart of 
France — she appointed a final meeting at Long- 
jumeau. The plenipotentaries on one side were 
Goutaut dc Biron, and Henry dc Mesmes, Lord 
of Malaxsise, master of the court of requests ; on 
the other, were the Cardinal of Chatillon and his 
counsel : several ambassadors were present as 
mediators, f 

The instructions given by the queen to her de- 
legates were not very ample : they were to make 
peace on any terms, provided the Prince of Cond6 
was to take no part in the government of the 
country. In fact, the prince's intention was to that 
purpose, but Coligny counteracted him as much as 
possible, for two reasons : first, if Condi should 
obtain his demands, he feared that he would no 
longer trouble himself about the Protestants ; se- 
condly, it might cause slanders, for the Catholics 
would say, that it was solely for that object he had 
taken arms. The Cardinal of Chatillon under- 
stood his brother's views, and at the first meeting 
he declared, that the only thing to be agreed upon 
was the exercise of the reformed religion. Biron 
and Mesmes, seeing him inflexible on that point, 
signed the treaty, by which the king bound him- 
self to execute the last treaty of pacification, re- 
voking and annulling all edicts subsequently passed, 
which were contrary to it, and particularly the 
edict of Rouastllon. J 

It was stipulated in this treaty, that the Pro- 
testants should restore all the towns, strong places, 
and castles which they had taken ; that both 
parties should disband their foreign troops ; and 
that the king should advance the funds for pay- 
ing the Reitres. It was signed on the 20th of 
March, and verified and published the 23d of the 
same mouth : it was called the treaty of Long- 
jumcau.$ 

In consequence of the peace, the siege of Chartrcs 
was raised, and the Protestants gave up most of 
the towns they held ; but Rochelle refused to sub- 
mit to the king, and the example was followed by 
some other towns. The queen called upon Conde 
to send away Prince Casitnir and the Germans ; 
without, however, intending to dismiss the Swiss, 
Spanish, and Italian troops, which had come to 
her support. A large sum was due to the ReitreB, 
and Catherine wished to pay them with her valuable 
promises ; but they were not satisfied with such a 
proposal, and threatened to attack Paris if they 
were not paid. It was considered necessary to 
treat with them, and Castelnau was charged with 
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the commission. He paid them some money, and 
gave them reason to expect more when on their 
march ; they set out, confiding in that promise, but 
they found that the farther they went from Paris, 
the less chance there was of their Iteing paid, and [ 
they resolved on carry ing off" Castelnau himself as , 
a hostage. The affair was at length terminated, j 
and they left the kingdom, loaded with plunder, : 
and gave Castelnau his liberty.* 

The perfidious Catherine, in order to prevent 
the Huguenots from again receiving such help from 
Germany, wrote to Tavannes, who commauded in 
Burgundy, to attack and destroy them, in spite of ; 
the safe-conduct given by the king. Tavannes i 
prudently refused to obey, knowing that the order 
would be disavowed by the queen ; he would then 
be blamed for an infraction of the peace, and the j 
princes of the blood would become his enemies. t i 

Coligny was well aware that Catherine had made 
the peace with no other view than to be better 
able to choose her own time for effecting the ruin 
of the Protestants : he knew that so violent was her 
hatred to Conde and himself, that she would never | 
rest so long as cither of them lived. He did not 
consider it sufficient that Rochelle was well forti- 
fied, and that several other towns were in the 
hands of his party ; he wished to establish some 
colonies of Protestants in the New World, whither 
he and his friends could retire, if their affairs 1 
should ever render it necessary for them to leave 5 
France. % An expedition had been sent to Brazil ! 
in 1555, which completely failed ; but he was not : 
deterred from making another experiment. 

A settlement was also commenced in Florida, at 
the first peace in 15fi3, but disease and scarcity of 
provisions prevented the colouists from making any 
progress. Ships were occasionally sent to join 
them ; many, however, never reached their desti- 
nation, for the Spaniards, having appropriated all 
that part of the world to themselves, treated the 
French settlers as pirates, and seized their ships | 
whenever they could. Coligny made great exer- 
tions to send substantial assistance to the colonists, 
but that expedition was also unfortunate. § 

A squadron was sent from the Havannah to de- 
stroy the infant colony, which, but for this cruel 
attack, might have afforded a retreat for many 
families, who were compelled to stay in Frauce, 
having no place to flee to. The massacres, under 
Charles IX. and Louis XIV., might then hare been 
rendered unnecessary to the bigoted policy of those 
monarch*, as the kingdom would probably have 
been freed from a great number of those who so 
sturdily adhered to the reformation, in spite of 
their persecutions: like the ancient Israelite*, they 
would willingly have quitted polished society for a 
wilderness, if, when there, they could have been 
sure of enjoying the free exercise of their religion. 

The Spanish squadrou appeared off Fort Charles 
very soon after the arrival of John Ribaud, who 
had been sent over by Coligny to help the colony : 
he hod brought with him seven ships, and directly 
he saw the enemy approach he stood out to sea to 
attack them. Unfortunately a hurricane arose, 
which drove several of his ships against the rocks 
of that coast. Those of the crews who reached 
the Bhore fell into the hands of the Spaniards 

• Mem. de Castelnau. Hv. fl. ch. 11. 
t Mere, de Tavannes. p. Sit. 
1 Vie de Coligny . p. 345. 
\ IV Thou. liv. 44. 
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HOLD ENTERPRISE OF DOMINIC DE GOURGES. 



they took the fort* and put all their prisoners to 
death in the most barbarous manner which can be 
conceived. Pedro Melandcx, the Spanish com- 
mander, announced thst they were treated, not as 
Frmckmen, but as Lut/terans and heretics. 

The news of this affair produced no effect upon 
the court of France, which might be considered 
half Spanish in its interests, and entirely so in its 
views. No attempt being made to demand justice 
for the massacre, an individual named Dominic de 
Gourges, a native of Mont-Marsan in Gascony, 
undertook to avenge this insult on his country. 
By telling his own property, and borrowing money 
of hi* brother, he equipped a few ships and sailed 
to Florida, with a hundred sailors and two hundred 
soldiers. On landing he entered into friendship 
with some tribes of natives, who had suffered 
greatly from the Spaniards ; he then attacked the 
fort, of which he got possession, with two others 
they bad built in the neighbourhood. The garrison 
consisted of eight hundred men : those who escaped 
into the woods were killed by the natives ; such 
as were made prisoners were hanged, with this 
inscription over them, Not at Spaniard*, but at per- 
fidious murderers. 0 

On his return to France, Dominic de Gourdes* 
life was in great danger : the Spanish ambassador 
demanded his head, and the court was quite willing 
to give it ; but Coligny and his friends enabled him 
to escape from his perilous sit nation.? This would 
however have been scarcely possible, had not the 
Huguenota refused to receive the king's garrisons 
in several towns, via. Rochelle, Sancerre, and 
Moutauban. It was a great point gained for their 
protection ; but, at the same time, it compelled the 
court to think of more severe measures against 
them : besides which, Rochelle became the cause 
of complaints from the King of Spain, who accused 
the Huguenots of fitting out a considerable num- 
ber of ships at that port, for the assistance of the 
Prince of Orange in the Low Couutriea4 



CHAPTER XXI. 



11m for seizin* the Protestant leaders— Plight of Conde 
Colinny from Noyers — Renewal of the. war. 

The short duration of the peace of Longjumeau 
eicited no astonishment, for the interval between 
lite cessation and the renewal of hostilities had 
•-xhihited no signs of reconciliation. The contend- 
ing parties seemed vexed that they must desist 
from assailing each other, and the treaty became a 
mere truce, to make preparations for soon entering 
on another campaign : the king kept bis forces 
together, and placed bodies of men at all the im- 
portant posts.£ Short however as it was, the peace 
was imbrued with the blood of the Protestants. 
In the large towns, the populace, excited by furious 
preachers, gave themselves up to the greatest ex- 
cesses against the Protestants ; and the represent- 
ations of their chiefs were unavailing with the 
<otemroent, which scarcely deigned to apologise 
for the impunity which was allowed the perse- 
nitors. Indeed, the system of the court appeared 

• IVAnbfcrnc, vol. I. p. 35.%. Do Thou, II v. 44. 
^De Thou state* that he arrived in France. Uth 

I Mcm.il»> CMteinau, liv. 7, ch. 1. 
I Pawjtikn, vol. u. p. IS*. 



completely changed. Hitherto the Protestants 
had met with promises of protection, and had 
hopes of redress held out to them : the promises 
cost nothing, for they were never realised, and the 
hopes had invariably led to disappointment ; but at 
this time their complaints were not even attended 
to. The pulpits resounded with the horrid maxims, 
that faith need not be kept with heretics, and that 
to massacre them was just, pious, and useful for 
salvation.* Such discourses produced tumults and 
assassinations, which were never brought to justice ; 
and the dagger, poison, and the dungeon, awaited 
not only the Huguenots, but those also who were 
connected with them. 

The Protestants had neither peace, nor liberty 
of conscience, and were in greater perils than dur- 
ing the war. In three months' time there were 
murdered above two thousand of them. At Ligny 
in Bar, a Huguenot, having refused to ornament 
his house, on occasion of the FHe-Dieu in June 
1568, was (inured from his home by the populace, in 
the presence of the magistrates : he was burned alive 
without any form of trial, and with wood actually 
taken from his own store. f Some Protestants, who 
were desirous of concluding the peace, are reported 
to have said, " We have committed a folly ; do not 
let us therefore think it strange that we must drink 
of its effects ; at any rate, it seems the draught 
will be bitter."J 

The different chiefs having retired to their cha- 
teaux, the queen beheld their departure with satis- 
faction, as she was glad to be freed from their 
surveillance and importunity ; but she soon expe- 
rienced alarm about them, and not without some 
reason. Coligny and Conde were visited in their 
retirement by all the Protestant nobility, who fore- 
saw the approaching and unavoidable rupture. 
Conde was at bis castle of Noyers in Burgundy ; 
Coligny at his estate at Chatillon. "Their re- 
treat," says the admiral's historian, " would have 
been extremely satisfactory to this princess, if she 
had not seen that one-half of the kingdom paid 
their court to them ; and, in fact, so great was the 
confluence at Chatillon and Noyers, that the Louvre 
was a desert in comparison. All the noblesse 
of their party went in crowds to see them, and 
when ten gentlemen went out by one door, twenty 
went in at another. This obliged the admiral to 
incur great expense; and, if he had not been a 
careful man in everything else, it would have been 
enough to ruin him. However, he was so much 
beloved, that a thousand presents were constantly 
brought to him ; and although he forbade his 
attendants taking them, that did not prevent the 
same thing from being done every day. The differ- 
ent churches collected and sent a hundred thou- 
sand crowns to prevent the prince and him from 
entirely bearing such a charge.-} 

As money is the nerve of war, the queen resolved 
to deprive the Prince of Conde of every financial 
resource. Payment was demanded of a hundred 
thousand crowns, advanced on his account, to get 
the Rcitres out of the country ; fearful, however, 
lest the levying of this sum should afford him a 
pretext for collecting more, the king announced 
that he did not claim that money from the Pro- 
testants generally, but only from "the chiefs who 

• De Thou. liv. 44. Vie dc Culhray, p. 3M>. 
t DcThon. liv. 44. 
1 I<* None, p. S3h. 
§ Vie de Culijniy !'• 
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FLIGHT OF CONDE AND COLIGNY FROM NOYERS. 



[chat. XXI. 



hail guaranteed the payment to the foreigner*. 
The object of the demand was evident to all : to 
ward otf such a blow, Teligny, a young man of 
great merit, was sent to court ; and the Duchess of 
Savoy wrw applied to, that she should use her 
influence with Catherine, and conjure her not to 
drive them into a state of dcsjieration.* 

The siege of Rochelle was already resolved on ; 
but the queen considered that it would be almost 
impracticable while the prince and the admiral 
were at large, and able to relieve the place ; it 
became necessary therefore to seize upon their 
persons. With this object in view, she sent an 
engineer to Noyers, to see in what manner the 
castle waa buiit, what people were there, and if it 
would be possible to get possession of it. He 
entered the place without difficulty, under pretence 
of coming from a rich farmer in the neighbour- 
hood : some fowls served him as a passport. He 
was well received, but when he began to talk, it 
was suspected that he was something more than 
he pretended : he was then watched by some of 
the prince's people. He was followed after he 
quitted the castle, and at night was detected sound- 
ing the moat. This discovery induced the prince 
to inform Coligny of the circumstance, that he 
might be on his guard ; they then wrote to their 
friends, to inform them that, as they might soon 
require their help, they should all be ready for the 
first call.f Catherine was more than ever resolved 
on freeing herself and the kingdom from the ob- 
noxious Huguenot faction ; and it became clear 
that she could never succeed in abolishing the dif- 
ferent edicts in their favour, unless she previously 
removed the Prince of Conde. and the admiral. 
Sueh being her aim, she fortified and encouraged 
the fanaticism of the different governors of pro- 
vinces by bestowing fresh favours upon them ; and 
at the same time she removed to a distance from 
her councils every advocate of moderation. The 
virtuous Michael de L'Hopital was a great barrier 
to the queen's wishes: his advice had long since 
been unheeded and despised, but his presence 
troubled the bigoted party : in the midst of perfidy 
and corruption, he persisted in raising his voice in 
behalf of the oppressed ; sentiments of truth and 
justice, accompanied with unanswerable arguments, 
were delivered by him in the council, with such 
perseverance, that Catherine found it impossible to 
bring her son to a maturity of guilt, so long 
as he was awed by the presence of this respected 
chancellor. 

The party in the immediate interests of the pope 
had long endeavoured to decry his character ; and 
insinuations of his being a heretic were very gene- 
ral. Had such a charge been capable of verifica- 
tion, he would probably have been arraigned upon 
it ; for the Cardinal d'Estc in his correspondence 
states, " There is no way of accusing him of heresy, 
because he is known to go regularly to mass and 
confession, and to communicate." A proverb how- 
ever became very common, " Deliver us from the 
chancellor's mass. J" 

In August, 1508, a bull was sent from Rome, 
permitting the king to alienate church property, to 
the value of one hundred thousand crowns, on 
condition that he should make war against the 
heretics, and utterly destroy, or bring them back 

• Davila, liv. 4. p. 439. 

i Vie <1« Colitftiy. i». 347. 1-a Noue, p. 638. 

I Brantoote, vul. rtf. p. 103. 



to the church. The chancellor opposed the re- 
ception of the bull, and, addressing the queen, he 
entreated her to avoid a measure which would 
again deluge the kingdom with blood. His in- 
fluence delayed the reception of the bull ; and ap- 
plication was made for another in lieu of it, which 
should authorise the use of the money to be applied 
to the public service, but without making war 
upon the Protestants.* This opposition excited 
the Romish agents to make fresh efforts. The 
Cardinal of Lorrain used all his influence with the 
king and queen, being urged by a desire to avenge 
his brother's death on the Huguenots in general : 
backed by the whole body of the clergy, he at last 
succeeded in effecting the chancellor's dismissal, 
by representing him to have warned the Prince of 
Conde to CUT Up t* from Noyers ; a circumstance by 
no means improbable, as he was present when the 
queen proposed her cruel measure. t 

Catherine's plan was decided upon : the secret 
attempt to seise upon the castle of Noyers had 
been discovered, and she was determined to com- 
pensate by force for the failure of her stratagem. 
The troops which had been destined for the siege 
of Rochelle were ordered into Burgundy; and 
Tavannes, who commanded in that province, had 
instructions to arrest the prince and his friends. 
On this occasion the queen's character thwarted 
her own design : Tavannes, like every experienced 
courtier of that day, was well aware that, if any 
trouble arose in the kingdom on this account, the 
government would readily sacrifice him, as a 
means of allaying the storm. He would neither 
take upon himself this odious commission, nor ! 
suffer another to do it in his government. He 
therefore sent couriers with letters to the court, 
containing the intelligence that everything was 
ready : these couriers were ordered to pass in the 
direction of Noyers, and, as Tavannes intended, 
were taken by Conde's people, as well as some 
others who were sent to sound the moat. J The 
answers which they gave, on being questioned, 
convinced the prince that any loss of time would 
be an imprudence. The admiral had feared some 
measure of the kind, ever since he heard of the 
engineer being discovered in disguise. He had 
taken his family to Noyers : they quitted the 
castle without delay, and had they been three days 
later their escape would have been impossible ; 
for the province was filling with soldiers, the 
bridges and fords were guarded, and a number of 
troops were concealed in the environs. 

They quitted Noyers on the 25th of August, as 
secretly as it could be done with the embarrassing 
train which accompanied them. They took, partly 
on horseback and partly in litters, the princess and 
her children ; Andelot's wife, and a child at the 
breast ; Coligny's young family (his wife had died 
recently), with nurses and female attendants : their 
escort was about one hundred and fifty men. It 
was a painful sight to see so many women and 
children exposed to the fatigues of such a journey, 
and the dangers of being assailed on the road ; 
but what man could leave any part of his family 
in the power of a king who had sworn his ruin 1 

The better to conceal their flight, the prince 

• Villemain, Vie it FHopital. 
i Davila. liv. 4. 

t Mem. 4e Tsvanoe*. p. 314. But Brnntome, vol. ix. p. 
109. »tatrt that Uic letter* were intercepted contrary to the 
wish of Tavannes. 
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wrote the king a letter of complaint and remon- 
strance, and gave out that he should wait for an 
answer : but hi* time was too precious to lose a 
moment: a gentleman rf that country, who by 
frequent hunting was perfectly acquainted with the 
fords and by-paths, conducted him to the banks of 
the Loire, opposite Sancerre. They crossed the 
river with the water scarcely above their horse's 
| knees : a heavy storm of rain fell for two hours 
I after they were on the other side, which swelled 
I the river so much that it completely screened them 
from pursuit. While they were reposing on an 
eminence, they could distinctly see a body of 
horsemen waiting on the opposite bank, not 
daring to venture across the river to follow them. 
Coligny felt very grateful on the occasion, and im- 
pressed his companions with corresponding senti- 
ments for so great a deliverance.* 

The remainder of their journey was full of dan- 
gers, the Catholic forces and themselves being di- 
rected towards the same point ; but they arrived 
in hafety on the 18th of September, when the 
people of Rochelle received them with acclama- 
tions.f 

Similar measures had been planned for entrap- 
ping the other leading Protestants, but they all 
failed in the execution. The Cardinal of Chatillon, 
who was at his see (Beauvais), escaped into Nor- 
mandy, took the disguise of a sailor, and crossed 
over to England in a small vessel : he was of great 
service to the cause by his negotiations. £ The 
Queen of Navarre, warned in time by the ad- 
miral's letter, hastened to Rochelle with her son 
and daughter, some money, and four thousand 
soldiers. The chiefs in general assumed the de- 
fensive, and immediately raised levies in their 
different provinces. The guerillas, maintained by 
these persona, kept the Catholic army in full em- 
ployment, and preserved Rochelle from an attack, 
till proper measures had been taken for its defence. 
This general movement of the Huguenots con- 
vinced the queen-mother that her project had been 
betrayed: the accusation against the chancellor 
could no longer be doubted, and his dismissal took 
place accordingly. § 

Coligny's letters to his friends, in consequence 
of his early suspicions of treachery on the part of 
the court, had given the Protestants such an ad- 
vantage, that they were in a few days assembled 
in great force in different parts of France. The 
queen, on the other hand, was astonished at the 
rigour of their measures ; and, hoping to cajole 
them, published an edict, declaring the willingness 
of the government to protect them in future, as 
well as to render them justice for the past. The 
pdict was so completely at variance with her con- 
duct for some time previous, that it produced no 
effect on the minds of the Protestants. Catherine 
then gave the command of the army to the Duke 
of Anjou, and published several other edicts 
•gainst the Protestants. Her behaviour on this 
occasion shows much spite and little management. 
She revoked every edict which bad been given in 
their favour : she forbade, under pain of death, 
the exercise of any religion besides the Roman, 

* Ad advocate, in on inflated speech, compared the event 
«o the nivo-e r>f the Israelite! through the Red Sea. Arcere, 

M. i. p. M*. 

t D'Aubijme, vol. i. p. »««. Vie de Colijrny. p. 346. 
Punier, vol. ii. p. 127. Davila. Hr. 4, p. 443. 
| D»rila. Hv. 4. p. 447. Cutlenau. Uv. 7. ch. 1 . 
J 1th Oct. Journal de Brulart. and DavUa. liv. 4. 



and she ordered all who professed the new faith to 
quit their employs.* Her manner of conducting 
affairs at this period was not of the Bort usually 
adopted by her, and her crafty policy seems to 
have been dormant. The sudden revocation of the 
edicts was a public declaration that it was a war 
for religion. The Queen of England was more 
easily persuaded to help the confederates, and the 
numbers of men who flocked to the Protestant 
standard excited general surprise. The perfidious 
manner in which the Huguenots had been treated 
drove them to great excesses immediately they had 
the power of avenging themselves. Everything 
therefore which was identified with the Romish 
worship experienced their fury: churches and 
monasteries were pulled down, priests and monks 
were murdered, and it is said that many nuns 
suffered excesses of the most brutal kind, and 
which did not even save them from the sword. 
Oppression naturally creates resistance, and long 
irritation excites a thirst for revenge. When a 
people once gain the upper hand of their oppres- 
sors, they can set no bounds to their resentments, 
for their passions arc uncurbed. We cannot wonder, 
therefore, that the popular wrath on this occasion 
fell upon the ecclesiastics, as the priests had uni- 
formly been the approvers and even instigators of 
their sufferings, and the authority of the church 
had been always invoked to sanction the burning 
and murdering of their relatives and friends: 
nothing done in retaliation, therefore, appeared 
excessive in the eyes of the enraged Huguenots, 
who sullied their cause by such deplorable ex- 



CHAPTER XXII. 
Battle of Jaraac— Death of the Prince of Co ode. 

During the month of October, 1568, the Protest- 
ants obtained possession of a considerable extent of 
territory beyond the Loire, and took all the towns 
in that part of the country, with the exception of 
Poictiers. Every thing seemed favourable to their 
cause. To check their progress, the Duke of 
Anjou set out to join the Catholic army, of which 
he had already been nominated generalissimo. 
Condi, who was aware of the young duke's passion 
for glory, felt assured that he would lose no time 
before he gave battle ; he therefore sent orders to 
hasten the arrival of some troops which were 
coming from Languedoc to join him : he even set 
out to meet them. A misunderstanding unfortu- 
nately arose between Dacier and Mouvens, who 
commanded them, and the royal forces, under 
Brissac, completely routed them without dif- 
ficulty.f 

The misconduct of the officers having caused 
this reinforcement to be greatly reduced in number, 
the Prince of Conde was of opinion that they 
should be tried for it by a court-martial; but 
Coligny prudently remonstrated, and showed him, 
that, although it was quite reasonable that disci- 
pline should be strictly enforced, there were occa- 
sions when it became necessary to relax its rigour ; 
those who had committed this fault were persons 

^ ^Davila. liv. 4. Journal de Brulart. Castelnau. liv. 7. 

i Vie de Coligny. p. 3M. La None. p. 646. Davila. Hv. 
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of credit and authority, and therefore it would bo 
more prudent to use persuasion than menaces : the 
latter would do very well in the royal armies, 
where the king's name had a prodigious effect, 
but as they had taken arms against him on ac- 
count of their religion, they had many things to 
manage with caution. * 

Condi was persuaded to adopt the milder course, 
and set out to attack the Duke of Montpcnsicr, 
who commanded the royal army during the ab- 
sence of the Duke of Anjou : he was coming on 
by short journeys to assume his post, but, hearing 
of the priuce's movements, he hastened forward, 
and summoned a council of war directly he ar- 
rived : his proposal was to attack the confederates 
immediately, but some old captains persuaded him 
to defer such a measure, as the enemy's force 
would certainly be diminished by a delay ; the 
gentlemen, they said, would be tired of waiting, in 
a state of inaction, at their own e*pencc, and 
would soon insist upon returning to their homes ; 
the army weakened in that manner would be an 
easier prey.f 

The king's army at this time consisted of twenty- 
four thousand infantry and four thousand horse- 
men ; that of the confederates was less by a fourth, 
but was composed of very determined men, who 
had staked their all upon the success of their arms. 
Conde, relying upon their valour, sought ever)* occa- 
sion for a battle ; Anjou as carefully avoided it, but 
could not honourably retire to winter-quarters. In 
the mean time it was disadvantageous to both 
parties that the affair should be thus spun out, and 
a battle delayed : the Protestant chiefs had fears, 
lest the gentlemen in their army should wish to go 
home ; and the king had difficulty in finding the 
means for keeping his army on foot, notwith- 
standing the exertions made in his behalf by the 
pope, Pius V.+ 

The severity of the winter inflicted great hard- 
ships on both armies : the confederates, however, 
suffered less than their enemies, as they were 
chiefly quartered in villages, and iu the suburbs of 
towns. At length they were compelled to seek for 
refuge from the inclemency of the season, which 
carried off, in the two armies, more than eight 
thousand men. § 

During the remainder of the winter, both parties 
were busy in strengthening themselves by every 
kind of reinforcement. Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- 
land, at the solicitation of the Cardinal of Cha- 
tillon, sent the Protestants a quantity of money, 
provisions, and ammunition. || But the most fruit- 
ful source from whence they drew their supplies 
arose from the circumstance of Coligny being at 
the head of the French marine. In his quality of 
admiral, he commissioned a fleet of nine ships, 
and some frigates, and sent them to cruise off the 
coast, from Brittany to Flanders. These enter- 
prises were very successful: they were sure of 
shelter in the English ports; and they captured a 
great number of Spanish and Flemish vessels ; and 
a tenth of the value of those prizes was the legal 
property of the Admiral. H 

• Vie da Collgny, p. 353. 
t Ibid., p. 354. 

X The pope sent Charles IX. W.oot) piece* of £<>ld to- 
wards defray ini( the exjtcuaei of the war. See the letters 
of Pius V. to different personages during this year. 

{ Davila. Ht. 4. p. 470. La Nouc. p. 859. Casteltuu. 
liv. 7. ch. 8. 

| D'Anbigne, vol. i. p. 2*3. Castelnau. liv. ?. ch. 2. 
II La None, p. 695. Davits, liv. 4, p. 45«. 



Both parties had sent into Germany for levies : 
the Catholics were joiued by a considerable body, 
under the Margrave of Baden, and other captains. 
The Duke of Deux-Ponts at the same time con- 
ducted a reinforcement for the Protestants : the 
Dukes of Aumale and Nemours, with six thousand 
men, were posted in Lorrain, to prevent his passing 
to the interior. 

Had the introduction of foreign armies into 
France been the only result of these applications 
for assistance from abroad, the page of history 
would have been spared the details of the most 
dreadful transaction ever recorded. The German, 
Spanish, and Italian troops arrived ; fought for 
their respective friends ; and on the conclusion of 
a peace retired. But the chances of war were too 
uncertain for the calculations of the Vatican ; the 
sacred college was too anxious for victory over 
heresy to wait the result of policy and craft : a 
bold measure was requisite to bring about the ex- 
tinction of lite evil, and that measure ended in the 
massacre of the St. Bartholomew . 

Pius V. was so zealous in the cause of the I In man 
hierarchy, that he has been canonised for his holy 
intentions, as a compensation for his not having 
lived to see the fruit of his exertions. * He had 
written pressing letters to different princes, in 
order to obtain help for the most Christian king : 
at last he unbosomed himself to the Cardinals of 
Bourbon and Lorraiu ; both letters were written 
on the same day. f 

After informing the Cardinal of Bourbon, that 
he was ready to face death in the cause of religion, 
his holiness added, " That gives us the right of 
earnestly exhorting you by our letters, and of ex- 
citing you to make every effort to employ all your 
influence for procuring a definitive and serious 
adoption of the measure, most proper for bringing 
about the destruction of the implacable enemies of 
God and the king; a measure, without which it 
will be always impossible to pursue warmly the 
operations of the war, and to conduct it to a happy 
issue." The letter then enlarges on the necessity 
of depriving the heretics of the time for collecting 
their scattered forces, and thus secure the advan- 
tage of a victory. " Expedition and ceaseless 
activity are moveover necessary, because the trea- 
sury is becoming more exhausted every day. The 
importance of the interests which we discuss, and 
the dangers of the kingdom, reduced to the last ex- 
tremity, would possibly require fuller development ; 
but your known love for the Catholic religion, and 
the zeal which animates you for the divine honour, 
render it unnecessary to dwell further upon these 
things with you." 

To the Cardinal of Lorrain, St. Pius writes : 
" We not only demand that you display the greatest 
seal in doing what we desire, but we beg you also 
to inflame the spirits of the king, the queen, and 
all whom they employ in this war ; and to excite 
them to execute with activity what has been neg- 
lected till now, as well as to prepare diligently, and 
without delay, whatever may contribute to put an 
end to this disastrous w ar, by conquering and sub- 

* Michael GhUUeri was horn A D. 1504, at BoM-hi. in 
Piedmont. Ilia family wo» poor, and he joined the Douiim- 
eant. By his aevcrity to all heretic*, he obtained the rank, 
of cardinal, and the office of grand inquisitor. Elected p»pe 
in 1566, he took the style of Pius V. ; aud, until his d'Mtb in 
Mny, 1572. he was unceasingly employed in forueuUnK per- 
secutions fur religion. 

* l"th Jauuary, 1669. 
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duing the enemy." Thin letter contains remarks 
very similar to the other, urging a speedy termina- 
tion of the war, by attacking the heretics at once, 
and following up the blow till they were all de- 
stroyed. 

These letters were followed soon after by another 
to Charles,* informing him that he had sent Sforxa, 
Count of Santa fiorc, with some troops to help him ; 
** Wc pray Almighty Ood, who is the Lord of Hosts, 
the King of kings, and who directs and governs 
everything by his wisdom, mercifully to grant your 
majesty the victory over our common enemies. 
When Ood, as we trust, shall hare given us the 
victory, it will be for you to punish, with the utmost 
rigour, the heretics and their leaders, because they 
are the enemies of God ; and you must avenge 
upon them, not only your own injuries, but also 
those of Almighty God." 

Directly the season would permit, the contend- 
ing parties renewed their operations. Tavannes was 
nominally under the orders of the Duke of Anjou, 
but in reality possessed the chief command of the 
royal army. He was anxious to confine the con- 
federates within their present limits, while Conde 
wished to gain the centre of France, that he might 
be more ready to join the Germans who were 
coming to his aid. Each party was constantly on 
the watch for an opportunity of surprising their 
enemy. At length a battle was fought at Jarnac, 
a small town in the Angoumois, on the borders of 
the river Charcnte.f 

The Duke of Anjou had decided on attacking 
the confederates, but it was necessary to pass the 
ruer : in his first attempt he was repulsed by the 
admiral, with the loss of three hundred men. On 
the night preceding the battle, Tavannes effected 
the passage by making a false march, and suddenly 
returning to Chateauneuf, one of the outposts of 
the Protestants. The officer who commanded there 
was struck with such a panic that he made no 
defence: had he merely cut some ropes, which 
held together a bridge of boats at that part, there 
would have remained no means of crossing the 
river. Coligny flew to the spot the moment he 
heard of the affair, but, before he could arrive, the 
detachment had crossed. 

Conde, thus surprised, was in a dilemma: he had 
Dot time to collect all his troops : if he gave battle* 
it would be to a great disadvantage ; If he retreated, 
the consequences might be still worse. The prince's 
misfortune was increased by an inexcusable delay 

the part of some gentlemen in his army, by 
which the Catholics were enabled to strengthen 
themselves still more in taking the post of Bassar : 
instead of taking horse at dawn, they laid in bed 
till half-past eight o'clock. 

The courage of the Prince of Condi during this 
■ 'Utli- was very remarkable. He had been wounded 
in the arm two days previous, and, while pre- 
paring for action on this occasion, he received a 
kick from the horse of his friend La Rochefouoault. 
Without complaining of the pain, he made an ani- 
mated appeal to the noble* around him, and desired 
them to bear in mind the condition in which Louis 
of Bourbon went into action, on behalf of his reli- 
gion and his country. H is braverv, however, was not 
attended with the success it merited. From the 



* Dated «th March. 1&«9. 

* ISth M tied, 1S6» It i» sometimes rnllad the battle of 
B*«tr. from its vicinity to that town. Jarnac b 3 leagues 

from ir 



first onsct,;fortune declared for the Duke of Anjou : 
he charged upon La Noue, who was at the head of 
the Protestant rear-guard ; he was thrown into 
complete confusion, and would have been over- 
whelmed, had not Andelot arrived to his assistance, 
and enabled him to rally his men. A second 
charge left him a prisoner in the hands of the 
Catholics, who obtained that advantage by his 
horse being killed under him. When he heard 
that La Noue was a prisoner, the Admiral ob- 
served, that he could better have spared any ten 
others. 

The struggle continued for some time, and the 
admiral firmly sustained the repeated shocks of 
the royal army : but his force was unequal to the 
task, and it became evident that, unless he was 
assisted, he must soon yield. The Prince of Conde 
in consequence hastened to help him : he charged 
upon the main body of the enemy's cavalry, and, 
crippled as he was, he fought among them till his 
horse fell under him. To be dismounted on such 
an occasion rendered his capture inevitable ; and 
he surrendered himself to two gentlemen, named 
Dargence and St. John, who conducted him out of 
the fray, and seated him under a hedge. Mon- 
tesquieu, captain of the Duke of Anjou's guards, 
unfortunately chanced to pass at the time : he 
inquired who the prisoner was, and, on being 
informed, drew his pistol, and shot the prince 
through the head. Satisfied with the death of the 
Protestant general, the Catholics did not take the 
full advantage of their victory : they scarcely pur- 
sued the Protestants, who retired in good order 
under the command of Coligny. - 

It was generally thought, that orders hnd been 
given to spare no Huguenot of distinction who 
might be taken in this battle. Brantome states, t 
" that it had been strongly recommended to several 
of the Duke of Anjou's favourites." Robert 
Stuart, among others, being made a prisoner, was 
taken before tho duke by the Marquis of Villars, 
who entreated permission to put him to death, for 
having killed the Constable Montmorency at the 
battle of 8U Denis. Anjou refused his consent ; 
but, being strongly pressed by Villars, he turned 
his head away, and said, " Well, be it so !" Stuart 
was then led to a short distance, and killed. J La 
Noue was brought before the severe Duke of 
Montpensier, who thus addressed him : " My 
friend, your process is finished ; yours, and that of 
all your companions : look to your conscience !" $ 
An old comrade of La Noue's, named Martigues, 
saved him from death, and afterwards effected his 
exchange for Sessac, lieutenant of Guise's men-at- 
arms. || 

The Duke of Anjou slept at Jarnac, in the same 
house where the Prince of Conde had lodged the 
preceding night. He had the cruelty to behold the 
body of the unfortunate prince borne by an ass 
through the Catholic army. Conde's body became 
an object of derision with many who before had 
trembled at his name alone. It was afterwards 
sent to the Prince of Beam, who caused it to be 
interred at Vend6me in the sepulchre of his an- 
cestors.1i 

Such was the end of Louis of Bourbon, Prince 

* Da vila. d'Aubtgoe. t)e Thou, and 1 
t Vol. vtil. p. «44. (Vic tie Conde ) 
t Brantome. (Vie tie Mimtmurvncy. 

ilbid. (Vie de Montpewrier.) 
Amirault. (Viede la Namt, p. 31-) 
*J Da vlla. liv. 4, p. 484. 
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man, who fought solely on account of his religion,* 
was wounded in the leg a few days before the 
battle of Jarnar. Conde and the admiral visited 
him in his bed ; and in conversation the word 
reigning escaped the prince. Sir," said Brique- 
maut, " it appears from your remarks that ambition 
excites you more than religion: if that be your 



of Conde; a man distinguished for his bravery, 
skill, and wit, at a court where such qualities, to be 
distinguished, must have been possessed in a very 
great degree. His principal failing, an extreme 
susceptibility of tenderness for the fair sex, exposed 
him to many snares, by which he was impeded in 
his proper channel of advancement : but his cha- 
racter as a good, unflinching friend, a sincere and 
aifable man, was free from the least imputation ; 
and his good qualities made him regretted, even by 
the party opposed to him. He has been accused 
of ambitiously aspiring to the throne : certainly he 
was ambitious, for, in his day, that passion was 
cherished as a virtue by every person of distinc- 
tion. He bore arms against his sovereign, but was 
driven to do so by the first instinct of nature — 
self-preservation. 

These who accuse the Prince of Conde of having 
aimed at the crown, found their accusation prin- 
cipally on his coining money bearing his effigy, 
and the inscription, Louis XIII., King of France. 
Some particulars respecting this coinage have been 
preserved, and may not be misplaced here.* 

Bran tome, after minutely describing the coining 
of this money, as the effect of the prince's vain- 
glory, mentions, " that the constable presented it 
to the council at the Louvre, in the year 1567, the 
seventh day of October, in the afternoon."! R 
must, therefore, have been prepared before the 
attempt upon Meaux was arranged. But, in the 
notes to the Henriade, it is described as an artifice 
of the court made use of to ruin the prince. Some 
pieces were contrived to fall into Montmorency's 
hands : he, being fully satisfied that they had been 
coined by the prince's order, went in a rage to the 
king, and showed them to him. £ 

When the coin first appeared, many of the 
prince's sincere, though inexperienced friends, 
were highly pleased at it ; but those who, from 
their condition, were able to form a proper estimate 
of the business, saw at once that it was an attempt 
to make his party odious. The admiral convinced 
the Prince of Conde how necessary it was to coun- 
teract this machination, and a severe punishment 
was threatened against any who should circulate 
the coin : the proclamation was repeated, that no 
one might plead ignorance. An unlucky suttler, 
however, offered some of these pieces in change to 
his customers in the camp, and was hanged on the 
spot. This severity silenced many of the slanders 
in which the Catholics indulged against the prince ; 
and they were compelled to adopt Home other 
plan for persuading the world that ambition, and 
not liberty of conscience, was the cause of the 
war. § 

Bran tome mentions another circumstance, which 
shows that all who were in habits of intimacy with 
the prince were satisfied it was a manoeuvre, for 
his approval of the coinage could not have been 
concealed from them. Briquemaut, a very worthy 



* The subject was discussed in 1741 by M. Secouase, in an 
mv, entitled •* Ditttrtatum <A I'om eramine t'U e$t rrai 
qmit ait eUfrnppr pedant la vie «V I<mii /.. Prime* tie Conde. 
n»e Humnaie isr hourll* on lu, ait dtmni U litre de Roi dr 
e TAesd. des Inscriptions, tome xvii. p. So?. 
T Brantome. vnl. viii. p. 239. But notwithsUiidinj? this 
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aim, 1 quit you. Let us join for the service of 
God, otherwise I shall retire." If so slight an 
allusion to power, probably misunderstood, made 
Briquemaut threaten to quit the prince, would he 
have stayed in his army after such a step as qualifying 
himself King of France upon the coin 1 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



The Prince of Beam proclaimed chief of the 
party— Arrival of reinforcement* from Ueraian y- 
Laroche-Aueille— Letter* of Pius V. 

Colicky, being informed of the prince's death, 
directed his attention to preserving the remains of 
the army. He ordered the infantry to retire to 
Cognac, and destroyed the bridge by which they 
crossed the river : he protected their retreat at the 
bead of the cavalry, and kept up a running fight 
till the dusk of the evening, when the enemy de- 
sisted. St. Jean d'Angely being more exposed to 
an attack from the Duke of Anjou than any other 
town in his power, the admiral went thither to 
strengthen and encourage the garrison. He visited 
Xaintes, and then went to Cognac, which was the 
general rendezvous of the party, f 

When the Prince of Conde was captured at the 
battle of Dreux, the command was immediately 
and unanimously conferred upon Coligny ; and no 
one could doubt that he was entitled to succeed him 
at his death. But there was a strong party against 
him among the Huguenot nobility, who, esteeming 
themselves equal to him in every respect, were 
unwilling to be under his orders. Some pretext 
was, however, necessary to cover their refusal to 
serve under Coligny, and therefore he was blamed 
for having suffered the army to be surprised, and 
for quitting the field too soon, instead of making 
some effort to retrieve the misfortune of the day. 
The way in which these complaints were urgvd, 
and their general sentiments, which he had the 
means of ascertaining, convinced the admiral that, 
unless his party had the name and authority of a 
prince of the blood, its strength and credit would 
soon fail. He therefore wrote to the Queen of 
Navarre, that the time was come when she ought 
to think of raising her son to the dignity which 
was his due. J 

The Queen of Navarre immediately set out from 
Rochelle for Cognac. On her arrival she advanced 
in front of the army, and presented her son Henry , 
Prince of Beam, then in his sixteenth year, and 
Henry, son of the deceased Conde, who was rather 
younger. She addressed the soldiers, recommend- 
ing to them the two youths, and so animated and 
touching was her speech, that it produced great 
effect upon the army. " The good cause," said 
she, " has not perished with Conde ; and his mis- 
fortune ought not to cause despair among men at- 



• II estcat un fort 
que poursa religion. 

t Vie do Coli*ny. p 3M 
t Dmila, liv. 4. p. 488. 
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tached to their religion. God watches orer hi* own 
people. During his life he gave the prince com* 
ptnions able to assist him, and he has left us bravo 
captains, capable of repairing the loss caused by 
his death. I offer you my sou, and I coniide to 
you the son of the prince who excites our regrets : 
heaven grant that they may both show themselves 
worthy inheritors of the bravery of their ancestors, 
and that the sight of these tender pledges may 
excite you constantly to remain united for the 
support of the cause which you defend." • The 
admiral and La Rochefoucault publicly swore 
fidelity to the Prince of Beam ; the other nobles 
did the same ; and afterwards the whole army, 
amidst shouts of joy and approbation, which con- 
tinued till the Prince of Beam advanced with a 
firm step, and swore to defend their religion, and 
constantly to persevere in the common cause, until 
death or victory gave them the full liberty which 
(hey desired, f The Prince of Condi gave his 
assent more by gesture than by words. 

As the two princes were too young to take the 
direction of affairs, the management was left to the 
admiral : all the objections which had been made 
against his having the command now vanished, as 
the point of honour was saved by their having a 
prince for their commander in chief, and Coligny's 
orders were executed without hesitation. The 
principal charge being disposed of there was no 
difficulty in arranging some other appointments 
which had become vacant, to the regret of the 
protectants ; the trusty and courageous Andelot, 
who was always on the alert to second his brother's 
operations, and whom Coligny repeatedly called 
his right hand, fell ill of a fever and died in a few 
days. J Catholics bear testimony to his good cha- 
racter : " He was true and sincere, and, of the Cal- 
rinist chiefs, one of the most persuaded of his 
religion ; naturally frank, candid, and generous, he 
attracted as much friendship as his brother, more 
severe and reserved, conciliated esteem."^ D'Acier 
was appointed to the command of the infantry, 
which was Andelot's last employ : Jacques Bou- 
chard, a warm friend of Coligny's, died about the 
same time, and left vacant the command of the 
srtillery ; Genlis succeeded him.|| A council was 
then held for deciding on the plan of their future 
operations: several proposed that the Protestant 
forces should be concentrated in Rochelle and the 
strong posts in that neighbourhood ; they argued 
that there the Duke of Anjou could not attack 
them with any possibility of success, on account of 
the marshy nature of the country. But this plan 
was represented by Coligny as timid and unworthy 
of their cause. The most esteemed captains were 
of the same opinion, and it was filially resolved 
that the army should be divided ; that troops should 
be placed in the principal towns situated on rivers 
to protect them from siege, and delay the progress 
of the royal army, until they had positive intelli- 
gence of the force which the Duke of Deux-Ponts 
wm bringing from Germany ; that when they 
beard of the approach of those troops, they should 
collect their forces and make an effort to join them, 

* Esprit do la Ligne. vol. i. p. MS. D'Aubign* alludes 
to this tppecfa. but does not giva it at length, in his Hist. 

t Darila. liv. 4, p. 489. 

t nth May, 1M9. He was buried with great pomp at 
Rocbrils. 

j Esprit dc la Ligne. vol. i. p. 29 h. 
I D*Aabisjne. vol. i. p. 283. 



wherever they might be : if the junction could be 
effected, they would equal the Catholic army ; other- 
wise they must separate, and by returning into 
different provinces, they would oblige the king to 
divide his army, and thus be in a condition to tight 
with better chances of success.* These plans being 
agreed to, the Queen of Navarre went back to Ro- 
chelle ; the princes and the admiral retired into 
St. Jean d'Angely ; the other captains went into 
^different towns, which were well fortified, by the 
country around them being intersected by several 
deep rivers : military science had likewise contri- 
buted to the defence of those places. 

While the Protestants appeared to acquire addi- 
tional force from their reverses, and to be stimu- 
lated by their defeat to make greater exertions, the 
ardour of the Catholics very soon subsided. The 
Duke of Anjou, in his eighteenth year, had displayed 
great bravery in the recent battle : he charged 
several times at the head of his cavalry, fought 
amidst the ranks of the enemy, and had a horse 
killed under him; but after the victory his fire 
seemed to be exhausted, and those alternations of 
activity and listlcssness were then remarked, which 
afterwards rendered his reign so stormy. Although 
the duke had only the name of chief commander of 
the Catholic army, his character had some influ- 
ence on its operations. He persuaded himself that 
his work was accomplished, and that his enemies 
were crushed. Flattery on the part of some chief*, 
and interested motives on the part of others, pre- 
vented his being exhorted to a proper line of con- 
duct. Repeated delays took place, and the siege 
of Cognac was not attempted till after the Protest- 
ants had had sufficient time to strengthen and 
supply the place. The Catholics were obliged to 
relinquish that siege, and for some time confined 
their operations to taking a few unimportant 
towns; among others, Mucidan, in Perigord, in 
attacking which place the Count de Brissac was 
killed .f 

In the mean time, "Wolfgang, Duke of Deux- 
Ponts, was advancing to join the Protestants with 
a strong reinforcement. He quitted Saverne at 
the end of February, and took his march through 
Alsace and Lorruin ; he had seven thousand five 
hundred Reitres, and six thousand Lansquenets. 
William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, and Louis 
his brother, who were driven out of Flanders by 
the Duke of Alva, joined him with some companies 
of cavalry ; and about twenty French captains from 
Dauphiny, who had assembled near Strasburg a 
force of fourteen hundred mcn.t 

The court sent the Dukes of Aumalc and Ne- 
mours to oppose his passage, but, although their 
forces were superior, the Duke of Deux-Ponts 
effected his object. When they approached too 
near he attacked the royal army, and as Aumale 
contented himself with hovering about the Ger- 
mans, they passed the Saone without hindrance at 
Montier. Aumale then hastened on to wait for 
them at the Loire, where he hoped to be joined by 
some detachments from the Duke of Anjou' s army. 
As a means of stopping their progress the Catholics 
had destroyed the bridge at La Charite. This 
would have been a serious impediment had not 
Wolfgang been informed of a ford at Pouilly, where 
his army crossed, each horseman taking a foot 

• Darila. liv. 4. p. 491. 

t DaviU. liv. 4. D Aubijrn*. 

| D'Aubigne. vol. i. p. 286. 
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soldier behind him.* lie continued his march 
towards the river Yienne, and, at the moment when 
his task was on the eve of being completed by the 
junction of the two armies, he fell a victim to a 
quartan ague at Nessax, a town three leagues dis- 
tant from Limoges. f Finding himself dying, he 
summoned his principal officers, and in their pre- 
sence appointed Count Mansfield his successor ; he 
exhorted them to obey him, and assured them, 
that, if any division arose among them, it would be 
the means of preventing their ever returning home. 
They continued their march ; and, although the 
Duke of Anjou guarded every ford of the Yienne, 
they succeeded in joining the admiral four days 
after the death of Wolfgang. J 

Very great surprise was expressed that the 
Dukes of Nemours and Aumale, with a number 
of experienced officers in their army, should suffer 
an enemy of inferior force to traverse France and 
cross the Loire before their eyes, without offering 
any obstacle. It was attributed to a disagreement 
which arose between them, and which, to use the 
words of a contemporary, " made them miss some 
fine enterprises." $ In fact, there was at the time a 
great misunderstanding at court, and the intrigues 
antl rivalries, which were there agitated, contributed 
essentially to strengthen the Protestant party. The 
king became jealous of the reputation which his 
brother had obtained at Jarnac : in this feeling he 
was stimulated by the crafty Cardinal of Loxrain, 
who wished to have the command intrusted to one 
of his family. He did not blame the queen's 
choice, but represented how much better it would 
be to owe such successes to some French captain, 
or even a foreigner like the Duke of Alva, than to 
have such a rival as the Duke of Anjou. The 
queen perceived the cardinal's intention, and took 
secret measures with Tavannes to prevent any 
success on the part of the Dukes of Aumale and 
Nemours, which might add to the influence of that 
family. At the same time to remove him from the 
king's person, she made a journey to the camp, and 
took the cardinal with her. H is meddling disposition 
made him interfere in every profession, and he 
gave his opinion freely upon the movements of the 
army. On one occasion the Huguenots had feigned 
a retreat in order to draw their opponents into an 
ambuscade, when the cardinal commanded a pur- 
suit. Tavannes pnidently opposed his orders ; 
and when it was afterwards known that a huge 
body of cavalry were behind a hill, the queen could 
not resist telling the cardinal that his plan, if fol- 
lowed, would have been their ruin : Tavannes also 
observed, " That each should keep to his trade, for 
it was impossible to be both a clever priest and a 
good soldier."j| 

The two armies were within a quarter of a league 
of each other : the Protestant force consisted of 
above twenty-five thousand men ; that of the Ca- 
tholics might be more numerous, for the Duke of 

• 80th May. 196*. There is some difference in the ac- 
count* of this passage of the Loire : according to d'Aublgne. 
the Germans crossed the ford st Poullly btf.re they took La 
Charite: Davila slates, that by taking tlie town they opened 
a convenient passage; while in the Life of Coligny U is said 
that the bridge was destroyed before the town surrendered, 
and that, to moid a loss of time in constructing another 
bridge, the Germans availed themselves of the ford at 
BouiUy. 

t lftth June. I&69. 

t Davits, liv. 4 Mem. do Tavannes. Vie de Coligny. 
I I a Noue.^p 673. 



Alva, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the pope 
had sent large bodies to reinforce the royal army : 
still the Protestants, everything being considered, 
were the stronger party, which induced the Duke 
of Anjou to take a secure position at Laroche- 
Abeille. The admiral, having well observed the 
duke's position, and duly considered the difficulties 
he should experience in finding supplies for his 
army in a woody and mountainous district, resolved 
on immediately attacking the right flank, where 
Strozzy* was posted with some Italian troops: if 
the attempt proved successful, he would deprive 
the royal army of the convenience ■ of an extensive 
meadow, in which their cavalry found some pasture. 
The attack commenced with the dawn,+ by a body 
of arquebusiers charging upon the Catholics : they 
were supported by a division of four thousand men. 
A sanguinary conflict ensued, the Catholics having 
the advantage of position, their assailants that of 
numbers. The Huguenots aimed at driving their ] 
enemies from their post, and frc&h troops conti- j 
nually advanced to their assistance : all their efforts, 
however, would have been in vain, had Strozzy 
been satisfied with defending himself; but many 
of his French officers making allusion to their late 
commander Brissac, and expressive of their disdain 
of serving under an Italian, he called upon them to 
follow him, and charged furiously upon the Hugue- 
nots. They were thrown into great disorder, and 
Strozzy pursued his advantage till he had pro- 
ceeded a considerable distance into the plain. 
Coligny then advanced, and completely surrounded 
him and his men. Strozzy and his followers fought 
very bravely, and after many had fallen the rest 
were made prisoners. The admiral pursued his 
advantage, and charged the other divisions of the 
Catholic army; but being nearer their post they 
were safe from the charges of the cavalry, and the 
Huguenot infantry were too much exhausted to 
renew the assault very vigorously. This circum- 
stance, added to the arrival of some light cavalry 
who came up to assist them, enabled the Catholics 
to recover their position. While the admiral at- 
tacked Strosxy on the right, another division was 
similarly employed on the left, where Count Santa 
Flore commanded : he repelled the attack without 
making any sortie ; and, though the conflict lasted 
nearly an hour longer than that on the right, the 
number of slain was only twenty-six. The loss of 
the Catholics altogether was about four hundred 
men; Strozzy was a prisoner, and St. Leu and 
Roquelaure, his lieutenants, were left upon the 
field with twenty-two captains. The Prince of 
Beam was in the action, and made his first essay 
in arms.J 

A council was held immediately afterwards in 
the royal camp, to consider what measures ought 
to be adopted, as many of their officers wished to 
return homc.$ The queen and the Cardinals of 
Bourbon and Lorrain were present at the meeting. 
Some persons were strongly in favour of a general 
engagement, and argued that the Huguenot in- 
fantry, being hastily levied, could not resist the 
veterans of the royal army ; while the Catholic 
cavalry, composed of the principal nobility of 
France, would easily overcome the squadrons of 

* Philip Strozxy. son of the marshal : he was named colo- 
nel -gene re 1 of the Infantry on the death of Andelot. 
t 2Mb June. 1569. 
1 Pavila, liv. 4. p. SOS. 
} Vie de Coligny. p. 364. 
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Rcitres, from whom, if the captains and a few 
gentlemen were taken away, there would remain 
nothing but a parcel of grooms and valets unfit for 
the exercise of arms : it was therefore evident that 
France might in that way be freed from a number 
of ills produced by the war, and the obstinacy of 
the Huguenot* be subdued in a short time : while, 
on the other hand, long consultations tended only 
to consume the nation, destroy the nobility, and 
desolate the kingdom; their enemies would take 
advantage of the delay, and forward their enter- 
prises; and it was very much to be feared that 
more troops would arrive from Germany, which 
might end in the subjugation of the kingdom by 
foreigners. Others contended that it was very 
imprudent to risk the state on the uncertain event 
of a battle, and against an enemy who had nothing 
to lose ; that a more safe plan was, by prolonging 
the campaign, to give the Germans leisure to 
dwindle away, as was their custom ; for, being in a 
climate so different from their own, the heat of the 
summer, and the abundance of fruit in which they 
would certainly indulge, would be sure to produce 
diseases among them, which must reduce their 
army very materially. The queen approved of the 
latter counsel, and the forces were distributed in 
the principal towns in the neighbourhood of those 
occupied by the Huguenots. The rest of the army 
was allowed to separate with an understanding that 
they should assemble again at a fixed period.* 

The admiral, instead of taking full advantage of 
the dispersion of the royal army to extend his ope- 
rations, and carry the war into other provinces, 
sent to the Duke of Anjou, entreating him to allow 
a free passage to some deputies, whom he proposed 
sending to the queen, with a view of obtaining a 
peace. Anjou, who felt more happy in the camp 
than when subjected to his brother at court, refused 
the request. Coligny, however, succeeded in for- 
warding a letter to Catherine, in which he informed 
her majesty, «* That it was a strange thing that, to 
please some enemies that he had near her, she 
should wish to complete the ruin of all France ; 
that he had fourteen thousand foreigners in his 
army, and the Duke of Anjou had no less in his, 
and that all those people must be maintained at 
the expense of this fine country, and who might 
notwithstanding be all dismissed in a quarter of an 
hour ; that if he aimed at the crown*, or wished to 
participate in the government of the state, he 
should not be surprised that she risked so much, 
but that it only related to permitting the Protest- 
ants to enjoy liberty of conscience, a privilege which 
had been granted them by several edicts, and which 
was conformable to the divine laws ; besides, if the 
mere stay of foreigners produced such mischief to 
the state, what might not happen if they should 
wish to become the masters 1 — for, should they bo 
disposed to unite, the country would be embar- 
rassed in resisting them : he concluded by earnestly 
imploring peace, which was the only means of pre- 
venting such disorders, and protested that it was 
more for her interests than his own."f 

The queen paid no attention to his letter : her 
obligations to the papal influence were too great 
to allow her to slight advice coming from that 
quarter. The news of the battle of Jarnac had 
forwarded to Rome, and 

• Davila. Kv. 4. p. 510. 
i ViedeCollipiy.p. 3M. 



which had been taken were sent to Pius V., who 
wrote a congratulatory letter to the King of 
France,* in which, after expressing the gratitude 
he had felt and testified, for the success over the 
enemies of God and the church, the Christian pon- 
tiff adds : " But the more the Lord has treated you 
and me with kindness, the more you ought with 
care and diligence to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity which this victory offers you for pursuing 
and destroying all the enemies which still remain ; 
for tearing up entirely all the roots, and even the 
smallest fibres of roots, of so terrible and so con- 
firmed an evil. For unless they are radically ex- 
tirpated, they will be found to shoot out again, 
and as it has already happened several times, the 
mischief will reappear when your majesty least 

expects it You will bring this about, if no 

consideration for persons or worldly things induces 
you to spare the enemies of God,f who have never 
spared God, who have never spared yourself. For 
you will not succeed in turning away the wrath of 
God, except by avenging him rigorously on the 
wretches who have offended him : by inflicting on 
them the punishment they deserve. Let your 
majesty take for example, and never lose sight of 
what happened to king Saul : he had received the 
orders of God, by the mouth of the prophet Samuel, 
to fight and exterminate the infidel Amalckites, in 
such a way that he should not spare one in any 
case or under any pretext. But he did not obey 
the will and the voice of God ; he pardoned the 
king of the Amalckites himself, and reserved his 
most valuable effects ; therefore a short time after- 
wards, severely reprimanded by the same prophet 
who had anointed him king, he was deprived of 
his throne and his life. By this example, God 
has wished to teach all kings, that to neglect the 
vengeance of outrages done to him, is to provoke 
his wrath and indignation against themselves. If 
your majesty continues, as you have hitherto done, 
in the rectitude of your intentions and the simpli- 
city of your heart, to act openly and frankly, for 
the honour of God, and the interests of the Catho- 
lic religion, you may be assured that the aid of God 
will never fail you until all his enemies are scat- 
tered, and the ancient worship of the Catholic 
religion is restored in this kingdom, for the glory 
of God and the salvation of souls." 

The pope at the same time addressed a similar 
letter to Catherine ; the purport is the same, and 
in a great measure the same words are used : his 
holiness assures her majesty, that the assistance of 
God will not be wanting, if she pursues the enemies 
of the Catholic religion " until they are all massa- 
cred, for it is only by the entire extermination of the 
heretics, that the Catholic worship can be restored." 

Pius V. appears to have duly appreciated Cathe- 
rine's influence in the government, for his letters 
are frequently addressed to her. Very soon after 
the last, he sent her another exhortation, J in which 
he informs her that " divine grace can be obtained 
only by avenging the injuries done to Almighty 
God, in punishing the rebels with severity." " We 
are," he adds, "so much the more anxious to 
recommend the affair seriously to your majesty, as 
we have heard it stated, that some persons exert 



• Dated SMth March. 1569. 

t Hoc autem faoie», at nullarum 
luim.ioarum re* pectus, to in 
ut Dei hut ti bus pjrau. — Edit. 

t Dated 13lh April, 1569. 
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themselves to nave a small number of the prisoners, 
and to obtain their liberation, lie careful that 
such a thiug do not take place; and neglect no 
means, no effort*, that these abominable men may 
suffer the punishment they deserre."* The exam- 
ple of Saul is again produced, to determine the 
suppression of any feelings of humanity which 
might arise in the breast* of the King or the Queen 
of France. 

Charles IX., the Duke of Anjou, and the Cardi- 
nal of Lorrain, had each a letter addressed to them 
on the same day. The same sanguinary leal per- 
vades them all: Pius compliments the Duke of 
Anjou upon his victory - , and enjoins him to reject 
every intercession in favour of the heretics : *• It is 
your duty," says he, to show yourself justly in- 
exorable to all." The cardinal was exhorted to spare 
no efforts that the Catholic religion atone should be 
observed by everybody, as well publicly as in the 
interior of the conscience. He afterwards desires 
him to convince the king of the notorious truth, 
that he could never satisfy the Redeemer, nor obey 
his laws, but in showing himself inexorable to all 
who should dare to intercede for those abominable 
men. To the king himself he repeats the argu- 
ment of his former letters ; he assures him that 
if he neglects from any motive to pursue and punish 
Ciod's enemies, it will end in wearying his patience 
and provoking his wrath ; and he cautions him 
against listening to any entreaties, or yielding to 
friendship or blood. 

It would fatigue the reader to produce every 
letter which proceeded from the pope at the time 
now under discussion. The conferences at Bay- 
onne have been very generally considered the origin 
of the plan for the extirpation of the Protestant*. 
There is, however, reason to believe that at that 
time (1565), the pope, the King of Spain, and 
Catherine de Medicia, considered it sufficient to 
destroy the leaders; the multitude might then 
be scattered without difficulty, and their congre- 
gations and public existence would no longer be on 
eyesore to the government ; but when the Prince 
of Conde's place was immediately supplied by a 
chief of equal rank, and the vacancies in the Hu- 
guenot army were filled up without any delay, 
Catherine perceived the fallacy of her expectations. 
To assassinate the admiral would serve no other 
purpose than to irritate his party ; and to seise and 
put to death any number of Huguenot captains 
would aggravate their followers without materially 
weakening their cause. The pope's advice was 
calculated to effect his object ultimately, but a civil 
war was fraught with every evil. She resolved on 
making another effort in the field before she con- 
cluded a peace ; but policy and her owti experience 
showed her that the result could be attained much 
easier, much quicker, and far more effectually by 
secret operations, which, striking the whole body 
at once, would prevent any organised resistance, 
and leave the entire party at her mercy. Another 
victory she hoped might enable her to dictate her 
own terms for a cessation of hostilities, and the 
war was continued with vigour ; not so much with 
a view of subduing the Huguenots by force of arms, 
as with the steady purpose of gaining some ascen- 
dancy, suited for the development of her ulterior 
policy. 

* Quod dc fiat, stquc homhut •eeleratiuimi juitis suppli* 
ciU afllciontur, curare te otnui >tudiu atque industria opoTtet, 
— Edit. Otmbau, Uw. 3, p. |&s. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Si<w of Poictiers— Defeat of the ProteslaaU at Montoootour. 

Coliony waited impatiently for an answer to the 
letter which he had sent the queen-mother : he 
perceived at last that there was no probability of 
his receiving any reply, and resolved to employ his 
troops without wasting further time. How they 
should be employed was discussed ir a council of 
war : some proposed to seize upor Saumnr, ob- 
tain a passage across the Loire, and thence proceed 
direct to Paris. Those who were in favour of this 
measure contended that there was no other me- 
thod of compelling the queen to consent to reason- 
able terms ; that when she perceived the heart of 
the kingdom ruined and Paris in danger, she 
would be so fearful of an intelligence with the in- 
habitants, that she would grant all their demands, 
rather than risk a battle which would then be her 
only alternative. In opposing the proposition it 
was argued that, by leaving Poictiers behind them 
in the hands of the Catholics, there was danger for 
all the towna they held beyond the Loire ; but by 
taking that place they would so materially strengthen 
their position in those provinces, that it would be 
impossible to drive them out ; that, though it was 
not desirable to carry on war in their own quarters, 
it was necessary for them, since in case of misfor- 
tune they required a secure retreat, (he benefits of 
which they had experienced after the loss of the 
last battle, by reassembling and refitting so soon, 
that they scarcely felt the loss they had sustained ; 
but that it would be quite different if they ventured 
into the midst of an enemy's country without 
money, ammunition, artillery, or provisions, unable 
to take any with them ; and, what is most important 
of all, without any town or fortress in which to 
take refuge should they require a place of retreat. 
Their prospect of success was also doubtful, with 
respect to the forces opposed to them ; for the 
royal army, although separated, was not disbanded, 
and could easily be collected together. They would 
therefore be exposed to great danger, without a 
corresponding chance of success.* 

The latter advice prevailed, and the admiral de- 
spatched Teligny to master some places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poictiers. Ch&tellerault was taken 
without difficulty : some persons in the towu were 
in league with the confederates ; they created a tu- 
mult, and, in the confusion which followed, obtained 
possession of one of the gates, by which the Hu- 
guenot soldiers entered. The governor made no 
further attempt to defend the place, but escaped i 
to Poictiers. Several inconsiderable towns, and 
the rich monastery of Branthome, were plundered 
by the German troops, who required such incite- 
ments to keep them in obedience. 

Lusignan was the next object of attack : it was 
considered oue of the strongest towns in France, 
and had formerly withstood some long sieges, and 
violent assaults. But the valour of the garrison 
was very short of that of their predecessors, and 
they made scarcely any opposition. Some heavy 
pieces of ordnance taken in this town contributed 
to strengthen the confederates for the siege of Poic- 
tiers, which was commenced very soon after, the 
admiral stopping only to take possession of Mire- 
beau and St. Maixant, two small places in his 
way.f 

• Vie dc CoMjmy, p. 3«». Davits, liv. 5, p. M5. 
t Davila, Uv. S. p. 51*. D'Aubigne, vol. i. p. Ml. 
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The Duke of Anjou had anticipated such a mea- 
•ure, from the regular way iu which the surround- 
ing town* had been taken, and had sent strong re- 
inforcemenU to Poictiers. That town was at this 
period the second in France iu sixe and import- 
ance ; and if the Protestants could have taken it, 
the influence which it muat have given them would 
have been very considerable. The Duke of Guise, 
accompanied by his brother Mayennc and a nu- 
merous body of noblesse, retired into the town. 
In addition to the usual garrison, the Count de 
Lude had entered with six thousand soldiers, and 
a number of peasants had been hired from the 
neighbourhood to work at the fortifications, and 
make every preparation which could be devised 
for defending the place. The young Duke of 
Guise was already in great esteem among the Ca- 
tholics, who anticipated the benefits which he 
would one day confer on their cause: he was 
anxious to avenge his father's death, and no less 
desirous of equalling his renown. The defence 
of Mctz had procured unfading laurels for one, and 
that of Poictiers offered the other a fair chance of 
obtaining a brilliant reputation. The Count de 
Lude was governor of the province, and the com- 
mand of the town by right devolved on him ; but 
he waived his pretensions to that honour in favour 
of the young hero. 

The siege commenced on the 25th of July, when 
the admiral attacked the faubourg St. Lazarc, 
which was unprovided with fortifications, and de- 
fended by only four hundred men. After three 
hours' fighting, the admiral obtained possession of 
the place. Guise counteracted this by making a 
sortie, and destroying every house, to deprive the 
assailants of shelter; he also made many other 
sorties and was always foremost in them, heedless 
of the number of men he lost, provided he destroyed 
some of the besiegers. Coligny was as assiduous 
in repeating his assaults, and the siege was pro- 
ductive of excessive bloodshed. 

The admiral considered at length that the better 
way to reduce the town would be to turn the 
siege into a blockade. The number of the troops 
which constituted its strengtn would also hasten 
a scarcity of provisions. The plan was good, but 
the aruteness of the Duke of Guise suggested to 
him the same idea, and measures were immediately 
taken for husbanding the provisions in the town : 
he retrenched the supply of his own table, and 
everybody followed his example ; by this measure 
the scarcity was not so soon felt in the place. 

The cannon of the besiegers had effected a great 
breach in the walls of Poictiers, and by the 10th 
of August it was considered sufficient to warrant 
an assault. A bridge constructed upon casks fas- 
tened together with ropes was thrown across the 
river: the admiral had reconnoitred the breach, 
and would have ordered the assault at once, al- 
though he was aware of the besieged having thrown 
up some strong redoubts inside the wall to protect 
the breach ; but on examining the bridge, he found 
that it would not with safety allow the troops to 
march across it in sufficient numbers : he ordered 
another to be constructed, and with more strength, 
so that even cavalry might cross, if they once 
gained a footing in the town. The plan however 
was rendered abortive by a bold feat of one Capi- 
jochy, a Roman gentleman, who took with him 
two good swimmers, and, diving under the bridge, 
cut the cords in different parts : the current of the 



river soon carried the whole away, and, while the 
Protestants were making another bridge, the be- 1 
sieged had time to repair the breach. Guise joined 
in the work, and helped to carry the baskets full 
of earth, which kindled such an emulation, that 
there was no want of assistance.* 

In a short time the besiegers had constructed j 
three new bridges, much stronger than the former, \ 
and had added to the strength of their batteries. 
The besieged at the same time succeeded in restor- 
ing their rampart. A fresh assault was made upon 
the town, and after some hard fighting the Protest- 
ants were able to effect a lodgement : but a fire 
was opened on them, from some small pieces of 
artillery placed in a convent, which soon compelled 
them to abandon their post. Several persons of 
note were killed, and La Nouc was wounded on 
this occasion. This check did not destroy the 
ardour of the Huguenots, and they made such pro- 
gress with their batteries in destroying the wall, 
that the towu could not long have been defended 
on that side. As a last resource, the inhabitants 
contrived to dam up the river, which caused an in- 
undation, and thus prevented the assailants from 
approaching the breach. Coligny then directed his 
efforts against another part of the town, and suc- 
ceeded in destroying the wall to the extent of sixty 
feet. An assault was attempted, and a sanguinary 
conflict ensued, in which the leaders on both sides 
fought like private soldiers. The Protestants per- 
sisted in their attacks on the town, and the loss 
they sustained had no effect upou them ; but a dy- 
sentery broke out among the troops, and the two 
princes and the leading officers retired from the 
army, leaving the admiral almost alone to conduct 
the siege. Although attacked with the disease him- 
self, he would not slacken his efforts ; and, though 
he regretted that the siege had been undertaken, 
he could not think of abandoning the attempt. But 
he had soon an opportunity of retiring without dis- 
grace; for Tavannes suggested to the Duke of 
Anjou, that he might well till up his time in taking 
some place, while the Huguenots were so fully em- 
ployed. The royal army was then ordered to Cha- 
tellerault, and Coligny immediately quitted Poic- 
tiers, t to prevent any misfortune occurring to thi 
two young princes, who had retired to that town. 
Coligny threw some reinforcements into the place, 
and was in hopes of taking the royal army by sur 
prise ; but a deserter informed the Duke of Anjou 
of his intention, and the attempt on Chatellerault 
was immediately abandoned. J 

La Charite was the only town upon the Loin- 
which was in the hands of the Huguenots : Sansa< 
was sent by the Duke of Anjou to take it, that th>' 
confederates might abandon all thoughts of bein^ 
able to extend their operations beyond that river. 
He made this attempt while the admiral was bt 
sieging Poictiers. The garrison made a desperati 
resistance, and Sansac was obliged to retire aft r 
losing several gentlemen and a considerable num 
ber of soldiers. § 

After such serious losses as the Protestant arn.y 
had suffered by the dysentery and the sword, Co- 
ligny was desirous of refreshing his troops and 
raising new levies. He took up his quarters in th-_- 
faubourgs of Chatcllerrault. The Duke of Anjou 

• Davila, liv. ». Vie de Coligny. Uv. 6. 
•f 7th September, 1569. 

1 U N.»t»o. p. Mi. Davila. liv. 5. Vie de Coligny, p. 367 
i Davila. liv. 5, p. MX. 
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was advised to avoid an engagement ; to retire for 
a short time ; and in the interval to send fur all 
those of his army who had not yet returned to the 
camp. The king and queen were at Tours, and 
the Dukes of Anjou and Guise went there to meet 
them. A council was held, and the result of their 
deliberations produced a decree of the parlia- 
ment of Paris,* which condemned Coligny as a 
rebel and a felon ; and promised a reward of fifty 
thousand golden crowns to any one who should 
seiie him, dead or alive. The Vidame of Chartres 
and Montgomery were condemned to death about 
the same time ; and all three were executed in 
effigy at the Grave, f 

An attempt was made to poison Coligny very 
soon after this proclamation was issued. The cri- 
minal was his own valet : he was condemned to be 
broken on the wheel, but the admiral interceded, 
and the punishment was commuted into being 
hanged. Before he died he confessed his crime, 
and stated that he had been instigated by La Riviere, 
the captain of the Duke of Anjou's guards ; a cir- 
cumstance which made many suspect the duke him- 

When the Protestants were refreshed, and ready 
for action, the admiral regretted very much the 
absence of the Duke of Anjou. Many things made 
him wish for a battle ; but in a short time the royal 
army was considerably increased by the arrival of 
gentlemen and their followers from different parts ; 
and he was then as anxious to avoid an engagement, 
as before he had been to seek it : he wished above 
all things to wait till he could be joined by the 
army under Montgomery, who had been employed 
for several months in recovering Guyenne and 
Beam, which had been seized by the Catholics, 
under the direction of Montluc and Terride, some- 
time previous.^ 

Directly the admiral had ascertained that he 
could depend upon the arrival of the Germans in 
June, he sent Montgomery to oppose the progress 
of the Catholics in those provinces. By that per- 
son's exertions the Queen of Navarre's authority 
was restored ; he forced Terride to raise the siege 
of Navarrins and took possession of Orthei.|| At 
the latter place he is accused of breaking the articles 
of capitulation, by cruelly murdering four barons 
who were in the town. An act so barbarous cannot 
be defended; but the historian^ who makes the 
charge also says, " That he had more regard for the 
orders of the Queen Jane, who had commanded 
him to treat them as traitors, than to his own 
honour and faith." The success of Montgomery's 
expedition may be attributed to a disagreement 
between Montluc and Terride, and the ill-will 
borne to them both by Damville, governor of Lan- 
guedoc. 

The Duke of Anjou joined the royal army at the 
close of September, and, by the advice of TaVannea, 
he marched upon the quarters of the Huguenots, 
resolved to force them to an engagemeut. The 
admiral on his side was quite averse to engaging at 
this time, although he was tormented by his officers, 
and the German auxiliaries, who were weary of such 
a long campaign : he purposed to quit Poitou, and 
gain Guyenne, by crossing the rivers that lay in 

* Dated 13th September. 13S9. 

t Juumal tie Brulart, and de Thou, liv. 45. at the end. 
Vie do CVjlurny. p. 378. Dn Thou. liv. 45. 
Miration. HUt. iet Tmvblet dc Brum, p. SIS. 

I D'Auhigne. vol. i. p 8*6. 
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that direction ; at the same time to encourage hi* 
men, he circulated among them a report that 
Montgomery was on his road to join them. If by 
this stratagem he could keep his forces quiet for 
some time, he knew that the royal army would 
suffer from a scarcity of provisions, should the 
Duke of Anjou make any attempt to follow him. 
But Anjou perceived his intention, and came up 
with him at Mont con tour, on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, to the great surprise of the admiral, who 
thought him at a considerable distance. The two 
armies were drawn out ready for action, within 
musket-shot of each other ; a small river separated 
them ; the Catholics would not venture to pass it 
in presence of their enemies, and, night coming on, 
the battle was avoided for that time.* 

Coligny was advised by several officers to give 
battle at once, as it could not be long avoided ; he 
had therefore more choice of position at that time, 
than if the royal army were to overtake him in his 
flight to Guyenne. Besides, by availing himself of 
the eagerness to light which his men exhibited, he 
would have more chance of success than when they 
had become fatigued and dispirited : these reasons 
made the admiral consent to wait for the enemy in 
the plain of Montcontour. The arm) was divided 
into three parts : he led the van ; the princes, with 
Count Louis of Nassau, the main body ; Count 
Wolrand and Mouy the rear.-f 

We are informed by La Noue that the same dis- 
content pervaded the royal array, and that, the 
evening before this battle, two Catholic gentlemen j 
•meeting some Protestants conversed with them : j 
" We have," said the Catholics, " the appearance j 
of enemies, but we in no way hate you or your 
party. Tell the admiral to avoid giving battle, for 
our army is wonderfully strong, from the reinforce- 
ments which have arrived. But let him temporise 
for one month only ; for all the nobility liave sworn 
and told the Duke of Anjou, that they will not 
stay longer ; yet, if he will employ them within that 
time, they wUl do their duty. And if they do not 
have a victory very soon, several reasons will con- 
strain them to wish for peace, and you will have 
advantageous terms." Although this information 
came from an enemy, and was liable to suspicion, 
the admiral wished to follow the advice. It was 
agreed that nothing should be precipitated, and at 
any rate they should seek a better position than that 
of Montcontour. But unfortunately the Germans 
became mutinous when they received orders to de- 
camp ; a considerable time was lost in appeasing 
them, and, before order was restored, the royal army 
appeared, and it was impossible to avoid a battle. J 
The Duke of Anjou had made a circuitous march 
during the night of the 2nd of October, and crossed 
the river at a spot, where it was so shallow, that 
the passage was effected without the order of march 
being broken. The armies were in presence in the 
morning, and the eagerness of the Huguenots to 
engage gave reason to expect an obstinate fight. 
The action commenced, on both sides, by a violent 
cannonading at about nine in the morning. The 
Huguenots then rushed on their enemies with a 
blind fury: the Catholic battalions received the 
shock with great firmness, and charging in turn 
threw their opponents into great confusion. In 
spite of the exertions of the Protestant captains, 

• Da vila, liv. 5. p. 54». 
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the rout wm complete. The Catholics gave no 
quarter : they called out to each other to spare no 
one, in revenge for their companions who were 
killed at Laroche-Abeille.* Most of the Protest- 
ants who fell into their hands were put to the 
sword, and entire regiments were coolly murdered, 
after they had thrown away their arms and surren- 
dered. Out of an army of twenty-five thousand 
men, scarcely six thousand assembled with Coligny 
and the princes at Parthenay. 

The Duke of Anjou had exposed himself in the 
hottest of the fight : the Margrave of Baden was 
killed at his side. The admiral had received two 
wounds in the beginning of the action, but so long 
as he could sit on horseback nothing was able to 
keep him from his post. The Count Rhingrare, at 
the head of some cavalry, recognised and charged 
upon him : the count discharged a pistol, which 
struck the admiral on the lower jaw, and broke 
four of his teeth ; he at the same time fired on the 
count and killed him.f 

Coligny was fearful of exposing the persons of 
the young princes, and had posted them on a hill 
in the rear, with four thousand men under Louis 
of Nassau. The Prince of Bearn was eager to join 
the battle, but was prevented. At one time the 
Protestants had broken the ranks of their enemies, 
and the arrival of the reserve at that moment must 
have secured the victory, but Louis of Nassau 
would not swerve from the admiral's instructions : 
the Prince of Beam then exclaimed, " We lose our 
advantage, and the battle in consequence. J" 

The admiral, covered with the blood which 
poured from his wounds, continued the fight till 
he saw it was impossible to prevent an entire 
defeat. He then tried to make the best possible 
retreat, which was effected in better order than 
could have been expected. His life was in the 
greatest danger on this occasion, and the devoted- 
ness of his followers alone preserved him. A blow 
he received in the fight broke the buckle of his 
cuirass, which fell down : while thus exposed his 
enemies pressed round him, and some of his men 
encircled him while he adjusted it. In the retreat 
he was pursued by two gentlemen who were close 
upon him ; and, as he was so exhausted, he could 
not have escaped them, had not some one opposed 
the pursuers, killed one and fought the other, and 
thus allowed the admiral time to escape. This 
brave follower received a severe wound, but which 
happily did not prove mortal, and, while Coligny 
lived, he gave him a pension. § 

The battle lasted a very short time, but the over- 
throw of the Protestants was complete. All their 
artillery, baggage, and stores, fell into the hands of 
the Catholics. The numerous standards taken 
were sent to Rome, and solemnly dedicated as 
trophies in the church of St. John de Lateran. 
A few of the prisoners escaped slaughter ; among 
others, Dacier, Biancon, and La Noue, whose 
singular fortune it was to fall into the enemies' 
hands in almost every engagement, and who would 
certainly have been put to death, if Anjou had not 
protected him. He was afterwards exchanged for 
Stronry, who was destined by the Protestants to 
suffer exactly the same treatment as was shown to 
La Noue. The Cardinal of Lorrain opposed the 

* Brantome. vol. x. p. 880. 
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exchange; observing that there were many like 
Strozzy, but there was only one La Noue. Strozzy 
however had interest with the queen, and his 
safety purchased that of La Noue.* 

This terrible check was sufficient to overwhelm 
the hopes of the Protestant party, which might 
have been completely destroyed, had the Catholics 
properly exerted themselves to follow up their 
victory. Those who escaped from the field of 
battle bad time allowed them to consider what they 
should do ; and, with such a leader as the admiral, 
they required no more to enable them once more 
to make head against misfortune : even his enemies 
allow that Coligny was never so great as when 
struggling with difficulties, and that dangers only 
served to confirm his courage and create fresh 
energies. On the evening after the battle he held 
a council of officers, and restored their drooping 
spirits. Many of them were cast down when they 
considered the loss they had just sustained, and 
reflected that they were destitute of almost every- 
thing, in a remote quarter of the kingdom, and 
exposed to the vengeance of an irritated king. 
Coligny, although from his wounded jaw he could 
hardly speak, addressed them in an animated style. 
He reminded them, that after other defeats they 
had alway found themselves stronger and more 
formidable to their enemies ; that the defeat of an 
army would not finish the war, provided they did 
not fail in courage and constancy ; that they could 
always calculate upon Germany as a vast and in- 
exhaustible nursery for soldiers ; that the alliance 
with England continued, and that the news of 
their defeat would cause reinforcements to be sent 
without delay ; that they had friends in many parts 
of the kingdom, who would create diversions in 
their favour; that they had a good army under 
Montgomery, who would soon join them ; that if 
they submitted to any terms at present they must 
yield to the will of the conqueror, whereas, if they 
held out a short time, and collected their forces 
together, they could treat for peace on more equal 
terms. The admiral's sentiments were approved I 
by all present ; and the same night couriers were 
sent off to all the Protestant states, informing them 
of their defeat, and entreating further assistance. f 
Letters were also written to the different towns of 
France, to prevent any ill consequences arising 
from a report that Coligny was dead of his wounds. £ 
The following day the confederates retired to Niort : 
their plan was to abandon the open country; to 
strengthen the garrisons of the principal towns, 
such as Rochelle, St. Jean d'Angely, and Angou- 
leme ; to retire with the remainder of their forces 
to the mountains of Auvergne and Oascony, and 
effect a junction with Montgomery. By these 
means they hoped to prolong the war till assistance 
could come to them from abroad. 6 

When Catherine heard of the defeat of the Hu- 
guenots at Mont contour, she considered Coligny 
as lost beyond recovery, and congratulated herself 
on being freed from the only man who was able to 
thwart her ambition. Hitherto the queen had en- 
deavoured to persuade Coligny that her conduct 
towards him had been in spite of herself ; and to 
preserve that appearance she had given orders that 
his private property should be respected : but now 

• Amirsult. p. 40. 
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that she deemed hid credit quite gone, and his 
resources entirely destroyed, she ceased to make 
any such profession. The reward of fifty thousand 
crowns was again offered to any one who would 
bring his head, in hopes that some mercenary 
would be tempted to murder him. Iiis house at 
Chatillon was plundered, and everything belonging 
to himself, his brother, and his nephews, was taken 
away. Policy had joined in preventing such a 
measure before, for fear of restitution being required 
at the peace. His property was now confiscated, 
and his support depended exclusively on the con- 
tributions of the different Protestant churches: 
they seut him two thousand crowns every month, 
which he consented to accept during the remainder 
of the war.* The Protestant cause, though re- 
duced, was far from being cast down; and the 
exertions which Catherine de Medicls mode for 
the destruction of the Huguenots proved the 
means of enabling them to collect new forces, and 
to appear again in a coudition to face their enemies. 
Iu executing her plans she invariably offended 
several powerful nobles, and thus raised fresh 
obstacles to be overcome. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Sieges of Niort and St. Jmid dWngely— The Princes And 
Colony tfXitv into BVarn— BMile of Arnay-W-Duo— 
IVaer of St. Gennaiu en-Layc. 

The excessive eclat which was thrown over the 
victory at Montcontour, and the praises which 
were lavished on the Duke of Anjou, aroused the 
jealousy of the veteran captains. The king deter- 
mined to join the army ; and by that measure he 
rather fomented the discord which was establishing 
itself among the leading officers : he could not 
conceal his real object, which was to share his 
brother's glory, instead of supporting his authority. 
Most of the old generals had for some time been 
tormented with vexation on beholding the com- 
mand in the hands of a youth: they took no 
further interest in finishing the wax, as the honour 
of it would be taken from them. The Guises had 
grown cool ; for the fact of subduing the Hugue- 
nots was of no moment, in their estimation, unless 
they could have the glory of the work : they were, 
moreover, mortified at being classed among the 
secondary commanders — a result of the queen's 
jealous interference — she being fearful lest any 
success of theirs should make them still greater 
favourites with the Catholics. The Montmorencie* 
were offended at the neglect with which they had 
been treated since the constable's death, and besides 
were favourably inclined towards Coligny, their 
kinsman. 

The operation of these feelings displayed itself 
at the council held immediately after the battle. 
Tavanncs insisted upon pursuing the fugitives with 
the greater part of the array, leaving just sufficient 
to mask the principal towns, which would soon fall 
without sieges. The Huguenots, he contended, 
should be harassed and pursued from place to 
place, till they either quitted the kingdom, or 
threw themselves into 60ine town, which might be 
made their grave. No solid reason was opposed 
to this proposal ; but, instead of its being adopted, 
it was resolved that their operations should be 
• Vie lie Coligny. p. 375. 
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directed to getting possession of the revolted towns. 
Tavannes in consequence gave up his command, 
and the Protestants were thus delivered from one 
very formidable enemy.* 

Several towns were taken without resistance ;t 
but Niort prepared for defence, and the Duke of 
Anjou commenced a regular siege. Mouy com- 
manded there : he had retired to that town at the 
suggestion of the admiral, who considered such a 
measure necessary to cover the retreat of the young 
princes, and give him an opportunity of collecting 
some of the remains of his army : for had the con- 
querors been unemployed, it was to be feared that 
they would have overwhelmed him. On quitting 
Parthenay, the admiral and his companions silently 
took the direction of Niort, where Mouy was left 
with the remains of the infantry; Coligny then 
made the best of his way towards Rochelle, with 
a small body of horsemen. J 

Mouy's force was inconsiderable, and ho endea- 
voured to supply the deficiency of his numerical 
strength by the most courageous exertions. He 
made a sortie, to stop the progress of the besiegers' 
works : he committed great havoc among them, 
and continued his attacks till the evening, when he 
purposed retiring into the town. Unfortunately, 
however, he was shot by one Maurevcl, who had 
passed into the Huguenot camp for the purpose of 
killing Coligny, whose sudden departure for Ro- 
chelle preserved his life. The assassin, however, 
was determined to show himself worthy of his 
recompense, and with a pistol shot Mouy in the 
back : he then went immediately to the Duke of 
Anjou ; and there has never been any doubt ex- 
pressed as to that prince having hired him for the 
purpose. Mouy quitted the town and retired to 
Rochelle, where he died a few days afterwards ; 
which event so dispirited the garrison, that they 
surrendered. § 

The king arrived at the carop about the time 
that Niort was occupied by his forces, and was so 
pleased with the success which had attended the 
operations of his army, that ho expected to take 
every town with the same facility, and that before 
long he should be master even of Rochelle ; but 
the vigorous defence of St. Jean d'Angely made 
him change his opinion. That town was defended 
by Piles, a brave general, and it was not till the 
end of two months, and when ho was at the great- 
est extremity, that he would surrender. 

Biron summoned the town,|| aud was answered, 
that the surrender must be preceded by a peace, 
which should be beneficial to all France. On the 
same day, to convince the besieging army that they 
were able to defend the place, the garrison made a 
sortie, and killed a great number of their enemies. 
This check enraged the Catholics, who opened such 
a cannonade upon the town, that a breach was 
soon made. The garrison repaired it in the night, 
and a second breach was necessary before an assault 
could be attempted.H Repeated assaults were 
given : the Catholics fought under the king's eye, 
and emulated each other's prowess ; but the firm- 
ness of the Huguenots was unshaken, and their 
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exertions unabated. At length, finding there was 
no prospect of receiving any assistance from with- 
out, Piles capitulated, and obtained very honoura- 
ble terms, both for himself and his garrison.* The 
time occupied before St. Jean d'Angely gave the 
princes an opportunity to re-establish themselves. 
The Huguenots also took advantage of the delay to 
fortify Rochelle, whither the Queen of Navarre 
hud re tired, f 

When the Catholics commenced the siege of St. 
Jean d'Angely, Coligny prepared to set out for 
Beam. His friends had been summoned to join 
him at Saintes ; and they set out from that place 
on the 18th of October. A supply of one hundred 
thousand crowns had been rece ived from England, 
and wilh^ that help he expected to carry the war 
into Languedoc. At the same time he received 
promises of assistance from many princes, who had 
hitherto declined aiding him. J 

The king was informed of Coligny's design, and 
sent orders to destroy all the bridges, and stave the 
boats on the rivers, that he might not be able to 
make use of them ; guards were placed at all the 
fords, and they were commanded to put to death 
all stragglers. But these precautions were unable 
to prevent his safely arriving in Beam, where depu- 
ties from all the churches came to meet him. He 
crossed the Garonne without difficulty, although 
the Catholics were on its banks. The respect 
which was shown him on his road was of the most 
touching kind : in the midst of the joy which was 
expressed at his arrival, the greater number could 
not conceal their emotions, at the dangers he had 
encountered in their behalf. As he approached 
| Montauban, the number of the company was very 
I much increased, and if Coligny had permitted it, 
his entry into that town would have been a tri- 
umphal one ; but, while at a few leagues distance, 
he told some who had come to inform him of the 
honour intended him, that if they had money to 
spare, they had better apply it to some useful pur- 
pose, and that he found it difficult to satisfy the 
Ocrman troops, who had not been paid for some 
time. When this was known in the town, the 
inhabitants soon raised enough to pay their auxi- 
liaries.} 

The people of Beam testified great joy at the 
arrival of their prince : the dependents of the house 
I of Albret immediately came forward, and a body of 
[ three thousand men was raised in a short time, 
j They levied heavy contributions on the surround- 
ing country , and continually added to their num- 
bers. {| 

Hontluc made great exertions to prevent Mont- 
gomery's army from joining the Admiral ;f but a 
movement of the latter upon the small town of 
Aiguillon compelled the Catholic general to change 
his plan, and the two Protestant armies were able 
to unite. Coligny was thus once more at the head 
<>f a powerful army, and in the beginning of January, 
1570, he marched into Languedoc, where he took 
possession of most of the towns without opposition ; 
for so numerous were his partisans in those parts, 
that all the gates were opened to him. Toulouse 
ilone refused to receive him : the Huguenots had 
vowed vengeance against the parliament of that 
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city, and the counsellors promoted the defence of 
the place.* 

The parliament of Toulouse had always been 
active in persecuting the Protestants : every re- 
puted Huguenot on being taken was immediately 
condemned and hanged. At the conclusion of the 
peace in March, 1568, they refused to register the 
edict ; nor would they do it till they had been four 
times commanded by the king : they even murdered 
a Protestant gentleman, named Philibert Rapin, 
who was commissioned to deliver the edict ; they 
renewed some old charge against him, on which he 
was summarily condemned. f Several persons 
besides had been burned alive, on the pretext that 
they were in correspondence with Coligny, who 
threatened to retaliate upon the first persons that 
fell into his hands. J 

The Protestant army laid waste the environs of 
Toulouse, and committed terrible devastations by 
way of revenge. The bouses of the president and 
counsellors of the parliament were burned, and 
with the charcoal of the ruins the soldiery wrote 
upon the walls Vengeance de Rapin. The garrison 
consisted of eight thousand men, under the com- 
mand of Joyeuse ; but the fury of the Huguenots 
had caused such a terror, that none of them dared 
to stir from the town.§ The Huguenots* revenge 
was thought very severe; but they said that it 
would serve as a lesson to make the parliament 
more moderate for the future. || Having recovered 
from the shock of their last defeat, and being again 
in a tolerable condition for maintaining themselves, 
it was considered by the Protestants a good oppor- 
tunity for proposing a pacification. Beauvais and 
Teligny were sent with proposals ; but the king 
would not listen to them, pretending that they 
ought to submit unconditionally. Still the con- 
clusion of the war being desirable, Biron was sent 
back with them to ascertain if the princes would 
abate their demands, — a measure they were not pre- 
pared to adopt. 

Nismes fell into the power of the Protestants in 
November, 1569, when the exercise of the reformed 
religion was restored : but the cause was tarnished 
by the commission of excesses, unhappily charac- 
teristic of the a^e.^ 

During the remainder of the winter the Protest- 
ants were employed in attacking places held by 
the Catholics in the adjacent provinces. In the 
spring, Coligny traversed Languedoc and Dauphiny, 
and finding his army was very much increased, he 
considered the best thing he could do was to march 
direct upon Paris.** Several reasons induced him 
to do so : he knew that the Duke of Anjou had 
lost a great part of his forces before St. Jean 
d'Angely, and though he had gone into good 
quarters, he had not yet been able to refit his army : 
he also considered, that even if his plan upon 
Paris should not succeed, he could advantageously 
retire to Saintes and Poictou, where La Noue had 
greatly improved the face of affairs : he had made 
some excursions from Rochelle in which he was 
very successful, and recovered several towns. ft 
The Protestant army advanced towards the 
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Loire ; Coligny and the princes being satisfied that 
they would never obtain an advantageous peace 
until they carried the war to the gates of the 
capital. Their progress, however, was arrested by 
the admiral's falling seriously ill. He was reduced 
to the last extremity, and every hope of his recovery 
was abandoned. The greatest consternation per- 
vaded all ranks ; and, from the anxious concern 
which was manifested on his account, it would 
appear that the hopes of his party centred in him.* 
Indeed, what could two youths do without an ex- 
perienced adviser! The princes were brave and 
zealous, but unable to manage the public affairs of 
the Protestants. Measures were already discussed 
by different captains for providing for their per- 
sonal safety ; and many thought the army had 
better separate, when the admiral's disorder took a 
favourable turn and restored hope to his friends. 

Several attacks had been made upon La Charity 
which the Protestants still held : it was considered 
a post of great importance for passing the Loire. 
The king finding the Huguenots again in the field, 
and perceiving the probability of their marching 
on Paris, sent Marshal Cosse with a strong force 
to get possession of that place. Coligny received 
this news at a time when his physicians had given 
him over; but the importance of the movement 
made him regardless of his own life, and he gave 
orders to march immediately, he being borne in a 
litter, and his followers expecting his death every 
moment. Being desirous of crossing the Loire, 
without descending so far as La Charite, he seised 
St. Reimbert, where there is a bridge ; couriers 
were despatched for calling in parties that were at 
any distance, and the Protestant army marched 
into Burgundy.f 

The princes commanded the army during the 
admiral's illness, but his advice regulated all their 
movements. They were posted before Arnay-le- 
Duc,f intending to take possession of it, when 
Marshal Cosse arrived suddenly: his army con- 
sisted of fourteen thousand men and some artillery, 
while the Protestants had not half that number. 
The Marshal, on being informed that the main 
body of the Protestants had passed the Loire, 
changed his plan, and, instead of attacking La 
Charitl, he decided on bringing the princes to an 
engagement — a measure which offered every chance 
of success, on account of Coligny' s illness. \ 

Whether the marshal had any feeling in favour 
of the reformed religion, or acted only in compli- 
ance with the suggestions of Anjou, who, being 
detained at St. Gerinains by illness, did not wish 
the war to be concluded at that time, is uncertain ; 
but it is clear that if he bad attacked the Protest- 
ants directly he came up with them, they must 
have been hard pushed. He gave them time, 
however, to take so favourable a position, that 
after an engagement, which lasted the whole day, 
he abandoned all idea of forcing the Huguenot 
camp, and withdrew his forces to La Charite. fl 

Henry IV., subsequently speaking of this battle 
to the historian Mathieu, gave the following 
account of it : " I had no place of retreat but what 
was more than forty leagues off*, and I should have 

• De Thou, liv. 47. vol. vi. p. 36. 
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been at the discretion of the peasantry. In this 
fighting I ran the risk of being taken or killed, 
because I had no cannon and the king's troops had : 
at ten paces from roe a gentleman was killed 
by a cannon-ball ; but recommending the event to 
Ood, he rendered it happy and favourable."* 

Wherever the Protestant army had passed, con- 
tributions had been levied to defray the expense* 
of the war ; the country was therefore very gene- 
rally exhausted. The advantage which they ob- 
tained at Arnay-lc-Duc put them in a condition to 
march upon Paris, and the government was thrown 
into great alarm :f this consternation was in- 
creased on hearing that some fresh levies had 
come from Germany to join the Huguenots : the 
conduct of Come and Damville also gave the 
queen great uneasiness. The king, the queen, the 
Duke of Anjou, and the cardinal of Lorrain, held 
a consultation, and were unanimous in their 
views : they resolved to conclude a peace with the 
Huguenots, as the only means of ridding the king- 
dom of foreign troops, and wait for a favourable 
opportunity for effecting their great object, the 
overthrow of the Protestant religion. J 

The Protestant chiefs were equally desirous of a 
peace : the princes were tired of the inconveniences 
which are inseparable from warfare ; the different 
nobles were weary of the expense, and wished to 
return home ; and the admiral was anxious to put 
an end to the desolation which afflicted his 
country ; but he would consent to nothing short of 
a firm and irrevocable establishment of liberty to 
the followers of the reformed religion. This the 
queen knew, and that she might not lose the 
confidence of the Catholics, by consenting to 
terms which would compromise their exclusive 
ascendancy, she made an effort to win Coligny 
over to relax in his demands. The deputies, who 
went from the court to discuss the projected treaty, 
made the admiral an offer of two hundred thousand 
crowns, on condition that he should abate some of 
the demands, which he invariably put forward as 
essential articles of any treaty he might make. At 
the same time, to remove all appearance of a bribe, 
Coligny was informed that it was to remunerate him 
for the spoliation of his house at Chatillon. The 
moment Coligny heard of the proposal, he sent 
instructions to his deputies to reject every over- 
ture for the restoration of his property, and to 
declare that, provided the reformed churches could 
be satisfied, he wished nothing for himself. This 
step on Coligny's part frustrated the queen's plan, 
and the negociations were broken off.§ 

Marshal Cosse in the mean time had placed him- 
self between the Protestants and Paris, and a 
battle was almost inevitable. Catherine was more 
than ever embarrassed : to risk a battle so near the 
capital was to place everything at stake, and a peace 
was the only alternative. She sent instructions 
to her deputies to come to a conclusion at what- 
ever terms they could. In vain did the Spanish 
ambassador make offers of assistance from his 
court, provided she would continue the war : 
Catherine saw through the dark policy of Philip ; 
and, feeling conscious of the false pretexts which 
she had repeatedly advanced in the name of reli- 
gion, she paid no attention to his entreaties on 
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that ground. The pope also made great effort* to 
prevent any accommodation : the cause of God 
was his argument, but a zeal for the establishment 
of the pontifical power was evidently the main- 
spring of his conduct. Immediately after the 
oattle of Montcontour, in the letter of congratula- 
tion* which he wrote to the King of France, Pius 
had urged him to follow up his Buccess, and stifle 
every sentiment of clemency as sinful and rebel- 
lious against the Almighty. After holding out once 
more the fate of Saul as a warning, his holiness 
adds, " What else would it be, in abort, but to 
remler vain the kindness of God in this victory 
over the heretics 1 The fruits which it ought to 
produce are, the extermination of the infamous 
heretics, our common enemies, on account of the 
deserved hatred which they inspire, and the restor- 
ation of the ancient tranquillity and peace of the 
kingdom. Do not suffer any one to deceive you 
with vain sentiments of pity, and seek not the 
false glory of a pretended clemency in pardoning 
injuries done to God himself; for nothing is more 
cruel than mercy towards wretches who have 
merited the worst punishments. If your majesty 
wishes to restore the ancient splendour, power, 
and dignity of France, you must strive above all 
things to make all persons who are subject to your 
dominions profess the Catholic faith alone ; that 
which from the first origin of Christianity has 
remained uncontaminated till this day." The 
letter concludes with recommending the execution 
of all who have borne arms against the govern- 
ment ; and that inquisitors should be established 
in every town throughout the kingdom. 

Pius was unwearied in his exhortations, and 
letters arrived from him without intermission. 
The same strain pervades most of them ; but as 
the probability of a peace became increased, he 
resorted to more powerful arguments. The 
following is a part of one of these letters :f — 14 We 
assure you that such a reconciliation, far from 
enabling you to enjoy peace, would become on the 
contrary the source of the greatest evils for 
France. If there are men who think otherwise, 
and who try to draw your majesty away with their 
i sentiments, believe either that they deceive them- 
j selves, or, corrupted by the spirit of flattery, they 
deceive your majesty. Although they put forward 
the false pretext of general utility, they forget the 
Catholic religion and the glory of your majesty : 
they revere neither your majesty nor God. They 
ought to consider that in concluding a peace your 
majesty permits your most incensed enemies to 
pass from their haunts of robbery into your own 
palace ; that there must of necessity arise a 
1 thousand dangers and snares of every kind ; and 
| that if the heretics should want the will to prepare 
I you a snare, God himself, by a just judgment of his 
divine providence, will inspire them with the idea, 
in order that by this means he may punish you for 
having neglected religion with an eye to your 
[ private interest. And although we failed of every 
other proof to establish the truth of what we have 
advanced, we have sufficient in the example of 
I Greece at this time ; because she despised the 
J Catholic religion, she has lost the splendour of her 
I ancient nobleness, and is now reduced to the most 
cruel slavery under infidels." 
Other letters followed this ; but France was 

• Dated 20th Oct. 1569. 
f Dated 23rd April, IV70. 



weary of the horrors of civil war, which had pro- 
duced cruelties and reprisals of the worst charac- 
ter ; and after numerous interruptions a peace was 
concluded at St. Germains on the fifteenth of 
August, 1570. The bases of this treaty were a 
general amnesty ; the free exercise of the reformed 
religion in the suburbs of two towns in each pro- 
vince ; the restoration of confiscated property ; 
admissibility to most offices in the state ; and the 
right of challenging six judges, presidents as well as 
counsellors, in the different parts of the kingdom. 
In addition to these advantageous terms, the Pro- 
testants were allowed to hold four towns as 
security for the full observance of the treaty ; vis., 
Rochelle, Montauban, Cognac, and La Charite. 
The Protestants on their side were bound by oath 
to surrender them at the end of two years.* 

Such favourable terms being granted, created 
suspicion in the minds of many Protestants ; but 
though the leaders would not immediately go to 
court, the people at large had full confidence in the 
treaty. Many different reasons were assigned by 
the nation for the sudden decision to make such a 
peace. Some considered that the emperor had 
influenced the king, for Charles was soon to be 
married to his daughter; some thought that the 
Spanish interference had become so notorious, that 
Catherine was jealous, while others attributed it 
to her love of pleasure. Those who had penetra- 
tion suspected some secret design against the Pro- 
testants, when they should be disarmed and 
scattered; and it was the knowledge that such 
suspicions were entertained, which rendered the 
queen's plan so difficult in the execution. 

La Noue has preserved some arguments which 
were used against the peace. The Catholics com- 
plained that it was unjust and shameful to make 
peace with rebellious heretics, who deserved capital 
punishment : the Protestants complained that the 
treaty was a mere snare. The former, he adds, 
were cured of their opposition in the following 
manner : — If they were swordsmen, they were 
recommended to lead an assault, and to slay the 
wicked Huguenots; and in two essays they were 
sure to change their opinions : if they were of the 
long robe, they were invited to give half their 
income to support the war, and they soon supported 
the peace. Similar arguments were used on the 
other side, and they were brought to examine the 
matter more candidly. With respect to the ad- 
miral's opinion of the treaty, the same person 
mentions that Coligny declared more than once 
that he would rather die than fall into such dis- 
orders, and see so many evils committed again 
before his eyes.f 

The joy with which the peace was received in 
France forms a striking contrast with the effect it 
produced on the pope. He wrote letters J to the 
Cardinals of Bourbon and Lorrain, in which he 
expressed his great concent at the misfortune which 
had befallen France. "It is especially to be 
feared," says St. Pius, " that God may inflict a 
judgment on the king himself, and all those who 
have adhered to this negociation." He called 
upon them to do their duty, and defend the church : 
he spared no kind of argument, using threats, pro- 
mises, and appeals to their honour and pride. As 

• DavlU, Uv. 5, p. 577. Dc Thou. liv. 47. 
t La Nuue, pp. 704 and 708. Mem. dels vie do J. A. do 
Thou. p. II. 

% Dated 23rd September. 1570. 
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the subsequent letters of Pius V. were of a Very 
diiFerent character, we may fairly presume that he 
was privately informed of the plot already in 
preparation. It is impossible otherwise to account 
for the great change which is obvious in the dif- 
ferent letters he afterwards wrote to the King and 
Queen of France. After having so repeatedly urged 
the extermination of the Protestants, it is im- 
probable that he should suddenly discontinue his 
seal, unless he had received some intimation of the 
queen's designs ; especially as his correspondence 
evinces the same anxiety for supporting the Ca- 
tholic religion. 

Very soon after, he made an attempt to obtain 
troops from France for the assistance of Mary 
Queen of Scots, and the letter * is remarkable for 
the absence of all exhortation to destroy the 
heretics ; although in persuading the queen to the 
measure, he alludes to the help which the Pro- 
testants continued to receive from the Queen of 
England, whom they informed of everything that 
passed in France. Pius complained of their be- 
coming every day more capable of realizing their 
wishes, but said not a word about exterminating 
them, as he had been so accustomed to do. The 
Bishop of St. Papoul, however, was intrusted with 
a verbal message, the substance of which is buried 
in oblivion. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Artifices of the Court to draw the principal ProtesUnta to 
Part*— Death of the Queen of Navarre. 

Tub admiral conducted his German auxiliaries as 
far as Langres, and there took leave of them. His 
circumstances prevented him from fully requiting 
them, and they are said to have returned home 
loaded with more promises than money, f The 
Queen of Navarre fixed her residence at Rochelle, 
where she was joined by the young princes and 
the admiral. 

This step on their part indicated the existence of 
suspicions and doubts of the queen-mother's sin- 
cerity in making the treaty; and we have the 
evidence of a courtier to show that those suspicions 
were well-founded. Davila informs us, " That as 
soon as the peace waa concluded, every secret 
spring which the king and queen held ready in 
their thoughts was put into action, to draw into 
their nets the principal Huguenots, and do by ar- 
tifice what they had so many times attempted by 
means of war." J 

Catherine dissembled the vexation she expe- 
perienced, on finding the Queen of Navarre and 
her friends retire to Rochelle. She saw that it 
would be impossible to effect her purpose while 
the admiral remained there, and enjoyed so much 
consideration ; for, in fact, he had more authority 
in that town than the king had in Paris, although, 
for the sake of appearauce, the two princes were 
his nomiual superiors : whatever was to be done, 
he was applied to for instructions. Still he con- 
ducted himself so properly, that he prevented any 
jealousy or suspicion arising in the minds of the 
Queen of Navarre or the princes. § 

The queen, however, considered that too great a 

• Dated 18th June, 1471. 
t DeThou.Uv. 47. 
| Davila, Uv ft, p. 67S. 
{ Vie de Coligny. p. 387. 



change m her behaviour towards the Protestants 
would fail in winning their good opinion, as it 
would increase their suspicions, and set them upon 
observing her more closely. She therefore made 
her son assume the public direction of affairs, and 
convinced him of the necessity of completely gain- 
ing their confidence. During the whole of the 
year 1571, the greatest anxiety was displayed that 
the last treaty should be punctually observed. 
Everything was done that could appear calculated 
to strengthen the new alliance, and care taken to 
avoid every measure capable of renewing hostile 
feelings. 

Upon a pretext of this kind, Marshal Cosse" was 
sent to Rochelle, accompanied by Malassise and 
La Routiere, two of the queen's confidential 
creatures ; but the real object of the mission was 
to watch the motions of the Protestants, to sound 
their minds, and lead them to a state of complete 
confidence, which was absolutely necessary for 
Catherine's designs. She forgot nothing which 
was likely to inspire it ; and Marshal Montmorency 
was sent to Rouen, with the president Morsan, to 
punish some excesses committed against the Hu- 
guenots. Every infraction of the treaty was 
severely punished, and Charles usually called it Au 
peace. He artfully declared on all occasions, that 
he had been induced to make this treaty that 
he might support the princes of the blood against 
the overgrown power of the Guises, whom he 
accused of conspiring with Spain to trouble the 
kingdom.* 

The Queen of Navarre and the princes were 
more satisfied with the treaty than the admiral, 
who remained a little in suspense before he would 
trust entirely to the king's professions. These 
doubts on the part of Coligny, instead of cooling 
the king's ardour, only excited him to more power- 
ful means for drawing the Huguenots to court. 
" The king and the queen," says Davila, *• were 
spurred on by an extreme desire to see their 
designs carried into effect." ? 

Some deputies had been sent to the king from 
the Protestants. Charles gave them the kindest 
reception : he even advanced to Blots to meet 
them ; and, when they quitted Paris, he caressed 
them very much, and loaded them with presents. ♦ 
So anxious waa the king to draw the admiral to 
court, that he hesitated at nothing which tended 
to overcome his reluctance. Such unnecessary 
condescensions on the part of the king ought to 
have confirmed Coligny's suspicions ; for, however 
kindly disposed a sovereign may feel towards his 
subjects, there is no necessity for him to throw 
aside his dignity in expressing his good will. A 
kind reception in his palace would have contented 
the deputies, without his going out to meet them 
on the road. Charles satisfied them on every 
point ; and, to display a personal regard for Co- 
ligny, he offered to write to the Duke of Savoy, in 
behalf of his wife, whose lands that duke had con- 
fiscated, on the ground of her having married 
without his consent. § 

Marshal Cosse did not fail to enlarge upon these 
proofs of sincerity ; and after he had made some 

* Sully, liv. 1 Davua, Uv. a . DAubignc. vol. ii. p . 3 . 
f Davila. liv. ft. 1 
1 Sully. Uv. 1. . 

\ Vie de Coluruy, p. 3*9. The lady waa Jacqueline de 
Monhel, dauRhterof Count d'Autreixtont. aud widow of the 
Baruo d' An thou : tho marriage took placa aoon aft* r the 
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advance* in the confidence of the Queen of Na- 
Tarre, he began to discus* more seriously a project 
for marrying the prince her son with the Princess 
Margaret, sister of Charles IX. He was authorised 
to promise, on the king's part, a dowry of four 
hundred thousand crowns. A princess of Cleves 
was proposed for Conde ; and the admiral was to 
be put in possession of the estates of his late 
brother, the Cardinal de Chatillon, • and receive a 
present of one hundred thousand crowns. Coligny 
did in fact enjoy the property for one year, and 
Charles gave the above sum to refurnish his house 
at Chatillon. f 

To strengthen the effect of Cosse's proposal, 
Biron was sent to repeat the offers. He described 
the feelings of the court against Philip II., who 
wa« thought to have poisoned his wife, the king's 
fsUter.J After demanding a promise of secrecy, he 
stated that Charles was determined to avenge it, 
by carrying the war into Flanders and Artois ; the 
restitution of which should be demanded of the 
King of Spain, as ancient fiefs of the crown. Na- 
varre also was to be claimed, and the Prince of 
Orange was to be assisted in maintaining possession 
of Moris. As an irresistible bait, Biron added, 
that the king had his eye on the admiral to com- 
mand the army in the Low Countries, with the 
titie of viceroy, and that he would have the nomi- 
nation of the general officers to serve under him. $ 
Biron was reputed to be favourably inclined to the 
Huguenots, and was expected, in consequence, to 
succeed better in. gaining Coligny's confidence than 
any other person. He told the admiral that the 
king, being desirous to put an end to the civil 
wars, wished to employ the warlike spirit of the 
cation abroad ; and as he could find no persons so 
proper for the projected war in Flanders as him 
and Nassau, he wished very much that they should 
both go to court to confer upon it. The king and 
queen rightly thought that the hope of this war 
would have an irresistible effect on the admiral ; 
they therefore dwelt more upon it than on any 
other topic. But the marriage was also dwelt 
upon as a firm pledge of peace. M Who," said Biron, 
" would be so rash as to dare to excite dissensions 
between two brothers-in-law 1" H 

The Queen of Navarre felt great aversion to the 
proposed marriage ; but Coligny was so pleased 
with the prospect of a war with Spain, that he was 
inclined to go to court almost directly it was pro- 
posed to him. Any backwardness which he might 
hare felt disappeared when Teligny arrived, and 
informed him that nothing could be farther from 
the king's intentions than to break the peace. 
His wife, however, had sufficient influence to pre- 
vent his going at that time: she convinced him 
that he would commit an unparalleled imprudence 
in confiding in a princess who had so often for- 
feited her word to him, and by going to a king 
whose disposition was so ferocious, that if any 
violent resolution were discussed he would be the 
foremost in supporting it. Coligny yielded more 
out of affection for his wife than tor any weight 
which he attached to her reasons ; and instead of 

" He wan poisoned at Southampton by his valet. Vie de 
Colijrny, De Thou, and Lapopeliniere. 
t D'Aufoigne. vol. ii. p. ft. 

t A preacher at Madrid having made an allusion to the 
Hrath of tin- prince**, in one tit Iris sermon*, wu bnnished 
to America. Hrantome, Vie d* Elizabeth de F. 

\ Sully, liv. 1. 

f Davila, liv. 5. 



going to court he sent Teligny. whom the king 
received with marked attentions.* 

So many favours continued to delude the ad- 
miral, but nothing contributed so much to it as the 
king's informing him, by Teligny, that he began to 
discover the slavery in which his mother held him ; 
that she gave the preference to his brother the 
Duke of Anjou ; governed the kiugdom so badly 
that it was in danger of being reduced to nothing ; 
and, as a remedy, he was resolved on removing 
them both to a distance ; but, having need of his 
servants, he should be pleased to avail himself of 
the admiral's counsels. And that if he would not 
go to court, for reasons which he could not com- 
prehend, at least he should send some person with 
whom he could confer, not only on these matters, 
but also on the war in Flanders, which he should 
afterwards be glad to undertake. This proposal 
was irresistible, and Louis of Nassau was sent to 
discuss the affair with Charles IX.f 

Whether it was to amuse the Protestants, and 
lull them into supineness, or to prevent any assist- 
ance being sent from England, which would have 
created obstacles to the execution of her design, 
or whether in reality the queen-mother did desire 
such an alliance is uncertain, but it is known that 
Catherine proposed and promoted a marriage be- 
tween the Queen of England and the Duke of 
Anjou. The negotiations were carried to a great 
length ; even to discuss the extent which was to 
he allowed the duke, in the exercise of the Catho- 
lic religion. J The queen-mother wished to appear 
eager that the marriage should take place, although 
she knew that Elizabeth was of too high a spirit 
to submit to the control of wedlock ; but the chance 
of seeing Anjou removed to a distance was pleasing 
to the Protestants, and the proposal remaining 
undecided was likely to prevent any treaty for a 
marriage between her and the Prince of Beam 
from being thought of § For the bare idea of such 
a support would have rallied the Protestant party, J 
and their projected destruction would have been j 
impracticable. 

The king testified great joy when he heard that 
Louis of Nassau was coming to him : he sent word 
for him to travel incognito for fear of exciting the 
jealousy of the Spaniards. Louis found the king 
at Fontenay : he was received with numerous ca- 
resses, and Charles professed to unbosom himself : 
he restored the castle of Orange, which had hitherto 
been held by the French troops. The report which 
Louis made, added to the message previously sent 
by Teligny, removed all the admiral's scruples, and 
he resolved to go to the king. His wife tried every 
means to dissuade him, but in vain : he asked her, 
if for some frivolous fears he ought to renounce 
the benefits which might accrue to the Protestant 
religion from the marriage of the prince with the 
king's sister ; and in spite of her tears and en- 
treaties he set out from Rochelle for Blois, where 
the court then was, having previously requested 
the king's permission to be accompanied by fifty 
gentlemen, not that he distrusted the royal word, 
but to protect himself from private enemies. || 

Coligny went to Blois in September, 1571. On 
arriving in the king's presence, he went on his 
knee, but Charles raised and embraced him, calling 

• Vie de Colijrny. p. 3*9. 
t Vie de Coligny. Meieray. and L'Estoile. 
Mewray, Abrege Chum. 
Davila, liv. ft. 

Vie de Coligny and Meteray. 
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him his father. The expression of his joy was of 
the wannest kind : " I hold you now," said the 
king ; " yes, I hold you, and you shall not leave me 
again : this is the happiest day of my life." The 
queen, the Dukes of Anjou and Alencon, and the 
principal nobles, all testified great joy at the return 
of the admiral to court. The Queen of Navarre 
accompanied Coligny to Blois, but soon returned 
to Rochellc.« 

The king's kindness excited the jealousy of the 
courtiers: he restored to Coligny all his former 
pensions, and admitted him to his councils, pre- 
ferring his advice to that of all others. He several 
times remained alone with him, and discoursed 
upon the marriage of his sister, and the war in 
Flanders ; taking care to confirm what had been 
mentioned to l.im by Tcligny, about the queen- 
mother and the Duke of Anjou. When he had 
remained some days at the court, the admiral 
thought he could safely take a journey to Chittil- 
lon ; and when he asked the king's permission, 
that monarch pretended to take an interest in his 
safety, told him not to go alone, and allowed him 
to keep an armed force in his chateau.f 

He remained at Ch&tillon five weeks, during 
whirh time he continually received letters from 
Rochclle, urging him to take care of himself, and 
go bark to his friends. But he attributed all these 
letters to a distrustful spirit which wanted healing.* 
And when some persons remonstrated with him on 
the fault he committed in going to court, he said, 
" I trust in my king, and in his word, otherwise to 
live in such alarms would not be living ; and it is 
much better to die at once, than to live a hundred 
years in fear."§ 

At the expiration of that time, the king wrote 
him a letter requiring his presence for the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with the Queen of England and 
the princes of Germany, in order that, when his 
forces were occupied in Flanders, he might be free 
from any interruption on their part.|| On this 
occasion the admiral was more caressed than before : 
the courtiers murmured, the clergy were indig- 
nant, and the people expected the king would soon 
embrace the Protestant religion ; even the Guises, 
who know of his design, had apprehensions lest, in 
the excellence of his dissimulation, he should turn 
these feints against them.H 

Such professions of friendship, while a most 
dreadful crime was in contemplation, appear incre- 
dible ; but there is too much evidence to admit any 
doubt of the fact that Charles IX. and his mother 
wished to assemble all the leading Huguenots at 
Paris, and have them at their disposal, either to 
imprison or kill them, as a measure necessary to 
insure the complete abolition of every privilege 
enjoyed by the Protestants. On a former occasion, 
the king had converted the sacrament of baptism 
into a snare for the admiral; now his sister's mar- 
riage was employed for effecting his purpose. 

The king and queen communicated their plans 
to none, besides the Duke of Anjou, the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, the Duke of Guise, and Albert Gondy, 
Count de Rctz, a detestable character, and who is 
■aid to have given the finish to the corrupt habits of 

• Lapopeliniere. liv. 25. De Thou, liv. 80. 

T Viede Cnliimy. p. 392. 
I De Thou, liv. 51. vol. vi. 
{ Brantome. vol. viii. p. 215. 
0 Vie de Colicny. J» 393. 
% M*ten 7 , Abrep Chnm. 



the king :• some add to this number, Birague and 
Tavannes, which is probable. The secresy observed 
was so profound, that, in addition to the intended 
effect of their measures on the minds of the Hugue- 
nots, the pope became uneasy at the favour which 
was shown them. He was alarmed at the projected 
marriage, and refused his dispensation for it. He 
wrote a letter to the king, to dissuade him from the 
measure. f He expressed the great uneasiness that 
he felt on account of the marriage being hurried to a 
conclusion, in the vain hope that the princess might 
bring back the prince to the Catholic religion ; but 
that it was ruther to be feared that she would be 
perverted by him. Pius embraced several subjects 
in his letter, but there is a great reason to suspect 
that his written communications were only a blind 
for the verbal messages which he sent by the trusty 
Bishop of St. Papoul. " Our venerable brother," 
•ay s the pontiff, " will treat with you upon this 
affair, and upon the reconciliation so fatal to the 
Catholics." 

The Duke of Guise had cherished the hope of 
marrying the king's sister : he had long entertained 
a violent passion for the princess, and her affection 
for him was undisguised. The house of Lorrain 
wax desirous that this union should take place ; 
and when an ambassador from Portugal demanded 
Margaret's hand, in the name of his sovereign, the 
Cardinal of Lorrain said to him very haughtilv, 
" The head of my house has married the eldest 
daughter, and a younger branch shall have the 
younger princess/'J This arrogant prediction, 
however, was not verified, although the princes* 
openly declared she would have no other husband 
than the Duke of Guise. $ 

Whether the ardour of Guise's passion abated, 
or, being influenced by the Cardinal of Lorrain, he 
esteemed the destruction of Coligny and his friends 
a more important thing, or was alarmed at the 
displeasure of his sovereign, is unknown, but be 
withdrew his pretensions, and retired from court, 
to the great satisfaction of the Huguenot*. The 
king, being fearful that Guise's passion for hit sister 
might mar his plans, had taken measures for re- 
moving such an obstruction. The princess was at 
a ball, when Guise presented himself elegantly 
attired; the king stopped him at the door, and 
without offering his caresses and embraces as usual, 
he asked where he was going Y Guise replied, 
" That he came there to serve his majesty ;" to 
which Charles answered, " That he had no need of 
his services."i| But it was not sufficient to have 
shown Guise that he disapproved of his proceeding, 
for the princess might persist in giving him en- 
couragement; and, although one of his confidential 
friends, Charles resolved on putting him to death. 
He thus addressed the grand prior,1I a natural son 
of Henry II. : " Of these two swords which thou 
seest, ouc is to kill thee, if to-morrow, when I am 
hunting, thou dost not kill the Duke of Guise with 
the other."** To prevent any effects of the king's 



* Brantome, tu hi« life of Charles. «ive* mtno amniut of 
Goody, whom lie deacrilics as nuttsessini: every lind qunlitv ; 
ami. id speaking of hit family, he tukU, that h:s father trailed 
at Lyons, when* he became a bankrupt, and his mother kept 
a hou«e of illfcirae. 

t The letter Is dated 25th Jan. 16T2. 

I Kspritdela Lixue. vol. U. 

f D ivila. 1W. 5. 

I Ibid. 

f Sometimes styled Chevalier, sometimes Duke .1' Anion- 
ic rae : he was killed at Aix. in 15R«. 
•• Mathieu, liv. 6. p. 3S3. Do Thou. liv. 47, vol. vi. p. 6*. 
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irritation, Guise decided the next day on marrying 
Catherine of Cleves. Although a princess of great 
beauty, fortune, and accomplishments, she was not 
to be compared with Margaret ; but a thirst of 
power, a wish to avenge his father's death, the 
persuasions of his uncle, and a dread of the king's 
violent temper, overwhelmed every other consider- 
ation in his marriage.* 

Coligny again retired to his chateau, but the 
king kept up a constant correspondence with him ; 
and in his letters asked his advice respecting some 
very secret affairs, f The admiral, being now com- 
pletely deceived, contributed all his efforts to per- 
suade the Queen of Navarre : he conjured her not 
to oppose what would be bo beneficial to the re- 
formed religion ; repeated that the marriage was 
to seal peace, and that testifying the suspicions 
which she harboured was therefore the worst thing 
she could do. He admitted that two points gave 
him concern: the credit of the Duke of Anjou, 
and the friendship between the king and the Spanish 
government: but the duke was ready to set out 
for Poland, where Catherine was taking measures 
for his election to the throne, on the vacancy, 
which, from the illness of Sigismond, could not be 
very distant; and concerning Spain, he knew 
better than any one about that subject, and it only 
required the king to see his real interests, for him 
to decide on a war. The Queen of Navarre being 
thus entreated by one in whom she placed confi- 
dence, and public report corroborating the admiral's 
assertions, she consented to her son's marriage, 
and prepared to go to court. £ 

Pius V. made another effort to prevent the 
marriage, by sending his nephew, Cardinal Alex- 
andria to dissuade the km- } Charles excused 
himself from granting the pope's request, which 
was to give Margaret in marriage to the King of 
Portugal : but being pressed with questions, and 
fearing lest his silence should expose him to ani- 
madversion at Rome for his condescension to the 
Protestants, he requested the legate to assure the 
holy father of his filial obedience ; and, pressing his 
hand, said, " Oh ! that I were at liberty to explain 
myself further." This conversation has been dis- 
puted, because it clearly proves the treachery of the 
king and queen. But it is beyond doubt that the 
king excused himself to the legatc.|| " He could 
not," says a contemporary, " with honour revoke 
the promise given to the Prince of Beam, but he 
' wished the pope to be satisfied that it was arranged 
for a good object, even the honour and advance- 
ment of the Catholic faith : the extraordinary favour 
likewise which he bestowed on the Huguenots 
tended to no other end."1F 

Everything was arranged for the marriage by 
the middle of April : the pope's dispensation, on 
account of their consanguinity, was alone wanting, 
and Pius refused to give it. Charles was very in- 
dignant at this obstinacy, and declared, with his 
usual oaths, that, if the pope would be so stupid, he 
would take his sister by the hand, and conduct her 
to a Huguenot church to be married. We have 
• Davila, liv. 5, p. 588. 
t L'Eatoile. in Inc. 
I Vic de Colnrny- P- 
I De Thou. liv. 51. 

I Alexaodrinu* honorific* Lu auU exeeptas. re UmfO in- 
fect* dimismus est : its enim \ nl_v> ferebatur. ac pawrim lot* 
Gsllii creditum e»t." Eremundut, De fvrarftM HiUiidt, p. 
371. This work has been attributed to P. Hutinan. 

5 Lapupeliniere. liv. 85. Mem. de Tti\anne», p. 378. 

•» L Bstoilc. is loc. 



no means of ascertaining whether this difficulty 
with the dispensation was studied, and the king's 
anger entire pretence; or whether Pius V. was 
really averse to the prostitution of one of the sacra- 
ments of his church, even for effecting the sup- 
pression of heresy. His death, however, removed 
all difficulty: he expired on the first of May, and 
was succeeded by Hugh Ilium Compaguon, a 
Bolognese, who assumed the title of Gregory XIII. 
The new Pontiff readily granted the dispensation, 
and the first of June was fixed for the nuptials; 
some difficulties, however, being urged by the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon caused a further postponement.* 
The Queen of Navarre arrived in Paris towards 
the end of May; on the ninth of June Bhe died. 
An opinion prevailed throughout France that she 
had been poisoned, and great pains were taken to 
efface such a notion. Indeed, at this time there 
had been such a series of crimes, that the suspicion 
is not at all surprising; neither can we be as- I 
tonished at the extreme ferocity of the populace in | 
general, which soon after displayed itself, for the 
court was an assemblage of all that was vicious and 
depraved. Perefixe, Archbishop of Paris, declares 
that there never was a more corrupt court : " im- 
piety, atheism, necromancy, most horrible pollu- 
tions, black cowardice, pertidy, poisonings and 
assassinations, reigned there in a supreme degree, "f 
The historian Davila informs us, that not only did 
everything proceed to the wish of their majesties, 
but had arrived to such a point, that the execution 
could no longer be delayed, in consequence of the 
feeling excited by the taking of Mons. He adds, 
" The first stroke of this execution was lanced 
against the person of the Queen of Navarre, who, 
on account of her sex and royal condition, was 
poisoned, as it is thought, by means of certain 
gloves which were presented to her, the poison of 
which was so subtile, that very booii after she had 
handled them, she was seized with a violent fever, 
of which she died four days afterwards. Her 
death, so sudden and unexpected, caused suspicions 
among the Huguenots ; and the king, who knew 
that the force of the poison had affected the brain 
alone, ordered the body to be opened, which was 
found perfect : but they did not touch the head, under 
pretence of humanity ; and, on the testimony of 
those of the profession, the report circulated that I 
she died a natural death through the malignity of 
the fcver."J Such suspicions attaching to the 
death of this princess ought to have stimulated the 
court to make everything as clear as possible, sup- 
posing them to be unfounded; but we find the 
greatest contradictions in the different accounts 
given by those who attempt to defend the court. 
Le Grain contends that it was pleurisy, others 
consumption; some say the head was opened, 
others not. De Thou relates that the surgeons 
attributed her death to an abscess in the chest ;} 
while some venture to assert that she died of vexa- 
tion and spite for having been compelled to place 
hangings before her house on account of the pro- 
cession of the Fite-Dieu. Voltaire,|J with his 
usual contempt for every generally-received opinion, 
rejects the charge as vulgar, although in another 
work he makes use of the following expression : 

• Men- ray. — Abreqe Chrxm. 
t Hbt dc Henri IV. 
i Davila. liv. 5. 

| Cayct »ay» thf name. liv. 1, p. 129. 
I In his note* on the llcmriade. 
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" She (Catharine) feared no other enemies than 
Jane d'Albret, Coligny, and the Protestant* ; and 
•he thought that with one blow she could destroy 
them all and firmly establish her power."* 

Many, who consider as preposterous the premedi- 
tation of a general massacre, are willing to admit 
that the leading Protestants were doomed to de- 
struction, as the only method of subduing the re- 
bellious heretics. But to murder, or even imprison 
the Queen of Navarre, would have made the court 
odious to the whole world : some other method of 
removing her was therefore necessary ; and not- 
withstanding the declaration of the surgeons, that 
her death was not caused by poison, the suspicion 
must continue to exist, so long as all parties agree 
in two material points — the shortness of her illness, 
it being only four days ; and the surprise which it 
caused, a circumstance from which her previous 
health may be inferred, in spite of the consumption 
under which she is said to have laboured, or the 
supposed abscess in her chest. At the time of her 
decease this queen was in her forty-second year. 
" She was a woman," says Davila, 44 of invincible 
courage, very great understanding, and bravery far 
beyond her sex. These eminent qualities, accom- 
panied with a remarkable modesty, and unexampled 
generosity, would have procured for her an eternal 
commendation, if she had not been imbued with 
the opinions of Calvin, and obstinately adhered to 
them, through her desire to penetrate the profound 
mysteries of theology, unaided by the sciences." t 

This melancholy event caused a further delay in 
celebrating the marriage of the Prince of Beam, 
who now assumed the title of King of Navarre. 
The king and his detestable mother were obliged 
also to defer the execution of their contemplated 
coup-d'etat : time was thus given for several Pro- 
testants of rank to retire from Paris, for many felt 
alarmed in consequence of the sudden death of 
Jane d'Albret. The Baron de Rosny, father of 
the celebrated Sully, had from the first entertained 
so unfavourable a presentiment of the marriage, 
that he declared several times, " If it takes place 
in Paris, the wedding favours will be crimson." J 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Review of the proofs of a premeditated attack upon the Pro- 
testants-Attempted assassination of Coligny. 

It was Coligny's destiny to be blinded as he ap- 
proached the close of his career, or he must have 
been astonished at the excessive kindness and at- 
tention which he received at court. His wariness 
had always rendered him remarkable, and formed a 
striking contrast with his present infatuation. § 
Several of his friends took alarm, and many who 
could not conveniently quit Paris retired from the 
city to the suburbs. Marshal Montmorency, al- 
though a Catholic, was not free from suspicion ; 
and, pretending illness, he retired to his seat at 
Chant illy ; nor could he be persuaded to return, 
although repeatedly pressed by the king and 

• E«ai sur Ice Guerres Civile* de Prance, 
t Davila. liv. 5. p. 60S. 
J Sully, liv. i. 

I Before the peace, M. do Thnre had invited him to meet 
the king, when he replied " There is no Count d'Egmont 
m Prance." Amclot de la Houssaye, Mr». Hist. vol. ii. 
p. I«8. 



queen. Two reasons are assigned for this step on 
his part : one, that when Monti uc, Bishop of 
Valence, quitted Paris for Poland, to negotiate for 
the Duke of Anjou's election to the throne of that 
country, • he having in some measure penetrated 
the secret recommended several of his friends to 
remove, f The other cause was the interception 
of a letter from Cardinal Pelleve at Rome to the 
Cardinal of Lorrain, which indicated the contem- 
plation of some treachery. This letter may have j 
been a fabrication, but a copy of it was certainly ( 
shown to Coligny ; and whether it were genuine J 
or not, there must have existed suspicious, to have 
caused it to be written. £ 

A gentleman, named Langoiran, who was very 
much attached to the admiral, was among the 
number of those who prudently withdrew from 
Paris. When he called to take leave of Coligny, 
the latter expressed surprise, and inquired why he 
wished to quit him. " Because," said Langoiran, 
" we arc too much caressed here ; and I would 
rather save my life with fools than lose it with 
those who arc too wise." § But all the*e circum- 
stances produced no effect upon Coligny, who, be- 
lieving that some beneficial results would accrue to 
the 'reformed religion from the marriage of the 
King of Navarre, attributed these reports and sua- I 
picions to the machinations of those who wished to j 
prevent it. To convince the king that he placed 
unbounded confidence in him, and at the same 
lime to obtain more attention to his advice re- 
specting the war in Flanders, he offered to give up 
the cautionary towns before the time fixed for 
their surrender. || The Huguenots murmured 
greatly at this step on his part, and the people of 
Rochelle would not consent to surrender their 
town. Brantome informs us " That when Co- 
ligny was opposed in this, he always founded his 
reasons upon the great question of religion, saying, 
• Since we have our religion, what more do we re- 
quire Y From which we may learn that he was 
a better man and more religious than was thought ; 
and it was this goodness which caused his ruin."U 

After a short absence Coligny again returned to 
Paris to be present at the marriage, free from all 
suspicion, and indulging in the anticipations which 
the projected war afforded him . * • On one occasion 
he was at St. Cloud in company with Strozzy and 
Brantome, and discoursed with great cheerfulness 
upon the affaire of Flanders. " God he praised '." 
said the admiral, 44 everything is going on well ; 
before long we shall have driven the Spaniard 
from the Low Countries, and have made our king 
master of them, or we will all die there, myself 
among the first, and I shall not care for my life if I 
lose it in so good a cause." ft 

On the eighteenth of August the marriage took 
place : the ceremony was performed by the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon, on a platform erected before the 
door of the church of Notre-Dame, and according 
to a certain form agreed updn by both parties. It 

• Sigismond. the last of the JageUons, died 7th July. 157* 
t Sully, liv. 1. 

j Dr. Lingard. in replying to the Edinburgh Review, 
(p. 67. Pari* edit.) alludes to this letter: " The copy and 
not the original was sent to the admiral :" an original there- 
fore must have existed. 

1 Da vila, d'Auhigne, and P. Daniel. 
According to Lapopeliniere. liv. 28. it was demanded by 
the king. 
*I Brantome, vol. viii. p 177. 
•* De Thou, liv. bS. 
it Brautnme, vol. viii. p. 179. 
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was remarked by many persons, that when the 
princess was asked if she were willing to take the 
King of Navarre for her husband, she made no 
reply whatever ; and the king, her brother, with 
hi* hand made her incline her head, which was 
taken for her assent, although it was known that 
she had repeatedly declared that Guise alone 
should be her husband, and that she could not re- 
sile herself to taking one of his greatest ene- 



COIK 

mies. 



When the ceremony was coucluded, the 
King of Navarre and his Protestant friends retired, 
while his bride went into the church to hear mass. 
A grand dinner was afterwards given at the epis- 
copal palace adjoining, and for the four following 
days all Paris was occupied with fites, ballets, and 
other amusements.f 

It was during these festivities that the final ar- 
rangements were made for executing the designs of 
the court upon the Protestants. A resolution to 
massacre so many persons, because they refused to 
adopt the ceremonials of the Roman Church, is so 
diabolical, that it is no wonder its premeditation 
should be doubted, and the affair attributed princi- 
pally to the irritation of the moment. It was to 
avert such an imputation that all the parties be- 
came in a measure their own accusers, in order to 
establish the proofs of the minor offence, and thus 
escape a portion of the ignominy which became 
their due. The Abbe Anquetil lays the blame 
entirely on Catherine, who was alarmed at the con- 
fidence* which Charles IX. placed in the admiral. 
" The Queen," he observes, " was cautioned by 
Villequier, De Sauve, and Rctr, assiduous and 
penetrating courtiers, in whom also the king 
placed great confidence, that her son was about to 
escape from her ; that he was completely gained 
over by the Protestants ; and that without some 
violent remedy they could not hope to bring him 
back. "I She availed herself of an early oppor- 
tunity to take the king apart, and when she had 
shut herself alone with him in a retired apartment, 
she burst upon him with bitter reproaches. Then 
making a display of maternal fondness, she said, 
with tears, '« If" they (the Huguenots) have the 
management of affairs, what will become of me 1 
What will become of the Duke of Anjou t How 
shall we escape from their fury 1 Give me per- 
mission to return to Florence ; give your brother 
time to make his escape." Having excited great 
emotions in Charles's mind, she withdrew ; he 
followed her to another apartment, where Anjou, 
Retz, Tavannes, and De Sauve were assembled. $ 
The king desired to know what were the crimes 
of which they had to accuse the Protestants, and 
received from each a long account of alarming ex- 
pressions and threats which had come to their 
knowledge ; some of them were pure inventions, 
many were distorted, but a few were the thought- 
less words of some young nobles, who were enrap- 
tured at the favour which Coligny enjoyed. Charles 
promised to be on his guard with the admiral ; 
but as he did not show a resolution to do any- 
thing decisive, they resolved on committing him 
with the Calvinists beyond the possibility of recon- 
ciliation : a courier was immediately sent to sum- 
mon the Guises, and many other nobles and gcntlc- 



• Daiila. ». p. «M. 

♦ U Grain. Mewray, and others. 

t feprit de 1* Li*u*. vol. ii. p. 84. 
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The Abbe's account 



men. " All this," says the Abb£, " took place 
be/ore the marriage of the King of Navarre."* 

The statement which the Duke of Anjou made 
to Miron, his surgeon, during his journey to Poland, 
does not differ materially from the preceding hypo- 
thesis ; only he declares himself the originator of 
the plot, on account of some angry looks which the 
king was accustomed to give him, from the time 
that Coligny had been so much in favour ; that, in 
consequence, his mother and he resolved to de- 
spatch the admiral, and the general massacre after- 
wards became necessary to protect them from the 
vengeance of the Huguenots, on one hand ; on the 
other from the king's anger, in case he discovered 
that they had employed the assassin. f 

Some French writers, feeling great sensibility for 
their national character, dwell upon the crime 
being altogether Italian in its origin, contrivance, 
and execution ; while others, in tbeir zeal fur the 
church of Rome, represent it as an entirely political 
affair. But there is too much evidence to allow 
any impartial person to suppose that the king's 
friendship for Coligny was sincere, or that his 
eagerness to collect all the leading Protestants at 
Paris was unconnected with the plot. The 
general massacre may have been concerted but a 
short time previous to the fatal day ; but there are 
so many authorities to show the perfidious inten- 
tions of the court at the peace of 1570, that if the 
guilt of Charles IX. and Catherine de Medicis be 
considered problematical, there is scarcely any fact 
in history which is worthy of credit. It appears, 
after full investigation, that the plan was to as- 
semble the leading Huguenots ; to put to death the 
most obnoxious, aud imprison the rest ; and then 
adopt strong measures for entirely suppressing the 
exercise of the reformed religion. 

The following extract is from Maimbourg, who, 
although considered an indifferent authority as an 
historian, may be trusted on this subject, on ac- 
count of his violence against the Protestant re- 
ligion : — " But not to dissemble, as the queen did 
in this treaty, there is ever}' appearance that a 
peace of this kind was not made in good faith on 
the part of this princess, who had her concealed 
designs, and who granted such things to the Hu- 
guenots only to disarm them, and afterwards to 
surprise those upon whom she wished to be re- 
venged, and especially the admiral, at the first 
favourable opportunity which she should have for 
it."J He adds, that the king and queen very fre- 
quently held a council upon this business; that 
the king, having sworn he would never forget or 
pardon the attempt on Mcaux, was easily per- 
suaded that he need not keep a promise made by 
ever so solemn a treaty, with him who had first 
violated his faith by so horrible an attempt upon 
the sacred person of his king ; and that the only 
way to prevent a fourth civil war was to be before- 
hand with so bad a man, and assure the peace of 



• Enprit <le la T.i»uc. vol. ii p 27. 

T The Ntatt-mciit t-ntitli'tt. IHtnwrt du Rii Henri III. <) «* 

Ciunnagr iT huntirur, ffc . is minted iu a irreat many work*, 
t nr»t appeared ill the Mrm »rr% dEtal dr )'<ttrr»y. 
There i», however, no proof Unit it was made by the Puke <.f 
Anjou; ami the iniruiurtory remark* ah«rw how uccc*»nry 
it was for him to place his character in a more favourable 
light respecting the ma/wacre. It i* therefore extremely 
probable that tbe account uf Miron being called in the 
middle, of the uinlit. &c. U iriicrted mcrclvto give it greater 
plausibility. 
J Hist, du CalvinUtne. vol. ii p. 453. 
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the kingdom by the destruction of this declared 
enemy of God and the king. 

The confidential report which Tavannes ad- 
dressed to the king, in 1571, is corroborative.* 
He represents, that although both parties required 
peace from the exhausted state of their affaire, a sur- 
prise was still possible, and the king ought to guard 
against it ; that in fact the dispute could never be 
definitively settled, until one party had seized upon 
the leaders of the other; the Huguenot chiefs 
could not be token while in their strongholds, but 
for them to surprise the royal family was not so 
difficult : force could neither obtain possession of 
their fortresses, nor destroy their religion, nor dis- 
solve their foreign connexions. He recommended 
several precautionary measures, and concluded by 
observing : — " The king must keep his word, that 
the Huguenots should have no pretext for re- 
suming their arms, before his majesty could take 
the necessary measures ; for if he had time to an- 
ticipate this movement on their part, assuredly 
they would always be defeated." Now, the bare 
fact of a general representing to his sovereign the 
necessity of keeping his word until he had taken 
measures for preventing any surprise, gives fair 
room for inferring that he was privy to some in- 
tended violation of the treaty, on account of which 
the Huguenots had laid aside their arms. Bran- 
tome alludes to this advice of Tavannes, in his life 
Of that captain : " As it was difficult to subdue 
them by force, he recommended the king and queen 
to I'ffect their purpose by art."t 

The testimony of Pcrefixe, Ar?hbishop of Paris, 
also displays the existence of treachery on the 
part of the king. •« In the mean time, the king 
being satisfied that he could never subdue the Hu- 
guenots by force, resolved to employ other methods, 
more easy, but much more wicked. He took to 
caressing them ; he pretended that he wished to 
treat them favourably ; he granted them the 
greater part of their demands, and lulled them with 
the hope of making war iu the Netherlands against 
Spain, which they passionately desired. And the 
better to decoy them, he promised, as a pledge of 
his faith, his sister Margaret to be married to our 
Henry ; so that by these means he drew the prin- 
cipal chiefs of that party to Paris." J 

Davila's assertion is unequivocal :§ " But as the 
stratagems formerly practised had always produced 
but little benefit, either because ministers had per- 
fidiously divulged them, or the queen had conducted 
herself with some hesitation and too much respect ; 

• This report is not to be found in the Memoirsof Marshal 
Tavannes; but in those of William de Saulx. Seigneur de 
Tavannes. p. 41 1 . in vol xxxv. of Petitot's Collection. The 
Marshal (iiaspard de Saulx de Tavannes) had two sons, vis.. 
William, above-mentioned, and John, common' > called the 
Viscount Tavannes : the latter published his father's memoirs, 
to which I have uniformly referred as Mem. de Tarannet. 
1 have made use of the folio edition printed at Lyons. 

i His WOTds are par la rotmd* renard. vol. ix. p. 112. 

t Hut. de Henri le Grand, p. 13. Amsterdam. 1682. 

I Dr. Lingard (in his Vindication) represents Davila as un- 
worthy of credit ; but I persist in thinking him Rood 
authoritv for several reasons. His family were in the house- 
hold of Catherine ; and himself, his brother, and John He- 
mery de Viller*. his Meter's husband, were all in the royal 
armies ; he was therefore constantly in the company of those 
who could rightly appreciate the transactions of this period. 
His bias, moreover, is M decidedly favourable to Catherine, 
that the Abbe Aunuetil observes ol hi* history. '* We should 
distrust Davila when he writes iu favour of the court." 
Surely such a person would have avoided exaggeration In 
describing n case whic h, at the time he wrote, required all 
pouihle palliation ou behalf of lib friend and patrou. 



or the Huguenot princes had distrusted her inclina- 
tion and wishes ; so at this time a most complete 
and favourable issue was expected. For the most 
secret designs were no longer confided to any but 
ministers deeply interested, in addition to the at- 
tention which the king himself gave. The prin- 
cipal difficulty consisted in rallying the minds of 
the Huguenot nobility, and from the suspicious in 
which they indulged to lead them to such a pitch 
of confidence that they should feel no apprehen- 
sion incoming to court unarmed."* 

Unless the affair of Lignerolles can be effaced 
from the page of history, we have another clear 
proof that a plot was in contemplation previous 
to Coligny's quitting Rochelle to go to court. 
That young man was a favourite of the Duke of 
Anjou, who bestowed on him so much confidence 
that he imparted the king's design, and explained 
the reasons of such kindness being Bhown to the 
Protestants. It happened one day that the king 
having given an audience to the Huguenot deputies 
dismissed them affably, and immediately after they 
had withdrawn, he threw off his restraint, and 
showed very great displeasure at the insolence of 
their demands. Lignerolles, proud of possessing a 
secret of such importance, and with a thoughtless- 
ness common to his age, approached the king, and 
observed, that his majesty had only to be patient 
for a short time ; that he should laugh at the im- 
pudence and temerity of those people, siuce, bj 
an interview already contrived, he would have 
them in his nets iu a few days, and could punish 
them as he thought proper. Charles was astonished 
at such a remark, and did not know how to reply ; 
he pretended not to hear him, and retired in a rage 
to a private apartment, where he sent for De Ketz, 
thinking it was he who had imparted the secret to 
Lignerolles. Charles upbraided him with the 
kindnesses he had conferred upon him, and then 
declared that he would punish his perfidy and in- 
gratitude. De Retx persisted in a denial, and 
offered to remain in prison until the affair was 
cleared up : this removed the charge from him, 
and the queen-mother was sent for. She heard 
her sou's complaint ; told him, with a smile, that 
she did not need his instructions how to keep a 
secret ; and cautioued him against making known, 
by his impatience, what he thought had been put 
in evidence by others. Charles then began to dis- 
play his rage: he sent for the Duke of Anjou, who 
freely confessed what he had told Lignerolles, but 
assured his brother that the secret was safe with 
him. " I will make sure of that," replied the king, 
" for, before he has time to xpeak of it, it shall cost 
him hi- life." Anjou took no pnins to dissuade 
his brother from the murder, either not daring to 
oppose the violence of the king, or being vexed at 
the imprudence of his favourite. George Ville- 
quier, Viscount de La Guerche, was then sum- 
moned to the royal presence, and received a com- 
mand to get rid of Lignerolles that very day. in 
any way whatever. Me, being a secret enemy of bis 
victim, readily undertook the commission, and, 
being joined by Count Charles de Mansfeld, they 
assassinated Lignerolles while hunting, the king 
and his brother purposely galloping to a distance 
from them. Charles, with his usual dissimulation, 
pretended anger, and sent the two assassins to 
prison ; whence after a short time they were re- 

• Davila. liv. a, p. 5*8. 
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leaned upon the pressing application of the Duke 
of Angoulfime.* 

The Duke of N overs has also added his testi- 
mony, which is the more valuable as he was known 
to detest the reformed religion. " The admiral," 
says he, *• proposed the war in Flanders, with the 
most flattering representations ; but the king would 
hear nothing of it, for fear of offending his brother- 
in-law, the most Catholic King. His Majesty 
wishing to avoid such a misfortune, and thinking 
to destroy the Huguenots, rather than their heresy, 
ordered the St. Bartholomew in Attgxut, 15T2."t 

The king and queen had spared no exertions in 
drawing Coligny to court, but, when they had ef- 
fected that object, they were \mdecided how they 
should carry their plan into execution : that was 
rendered still more difficult, on account of the 
admiral's arriving about eight months before the 
Queen of Navarre. For, however unfounded the 
idea of a war in Flanders may have been originally, 
the king was obliged to converse frequently with 
Coligny upon that subject ; and the admiral, with 
his sanguine calculations, had created in Charles's 
mind a desire to aunex those provinces to his do- 
minions. So that, rebel as he had been, he appeared 
on this occasion a zealous promoter of the dignity 
of France ; and the personal hatred which had 
existed against him began to abate in the mo- 
narch's mind. Duplessis Mornay drew up a me- 
moir, which the admiral presented to Charles IX. ; 
it strongly urged the prosecution of a war in Flan- 
ders, and concluded thus : " To sum up, you will 
acquire a territory to which none of your provinces 
can be compared in extent, beauty, riches, popu- 
lation, towns, and conveniences, both by sea and 
by land, from which you may easily draw an an- 
nual contribution of a million (livres), &c. And 
you, sire, who will have received with immortal 
honour the incredible advantage of such a conquest, 
shall be so feared by your enemies, so cherished 
by your friends and allies, that your fortune will 
speedily open the way for your becoming the 
greatest monarch of Christendom." \ 

The following, if not a complete proof of the 
king's deception, is at least an evidence of the 
duplicity attributed to him by his contemporaries. 
On the Wednesday before the admiral was 
wounded, as the said nobleman conversed with his 
majesty concerning the religion, he said, " My 
Cither, I beg you will give mc only four or five 
days to make merry ; after that, I promise you, on 
the faith of a king, that I will satisfy you, and all 
those of your religion."} 

Coligny perceived that his words had great effect 
upon the king ; it was that which made him so 
heedless of all the warnings he received, and it is 
very possible that, but for the execrable quecn- 
niother, who would not relinquish her project, the 
reproaches of conscience, added to the prospect of 
territorial acquisition displayed by Coligny, would 
h«vc overcome resolutions formed in a troubled 
diy, and made Charles inattentive to the calls of 
bigotry and rage. If these circumstances are taken 
into consideration, many contradictory accounts 
mavbc reconciled ; and although, at the conclusion 
of the peace in 1570, the king was most forward 
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in the plot, it afterwards required all the influence 
and exertions of Catherine and the Duke of Anjou 
to keep him to his first resolution. Charles fluc- 
tuated between the martial feeling which the ad- 
miral had kindled, and the rancour which his fiend- 
like mother fanned incessantly : at last she excited 
his fears, by a persuasion that great personal danger 
awaited him : he joined in her purposes, and must 
share her infamy. 

It is impossible to fix on any period as the pre- 
cise time when the murderous resolution was 
adopted, for secrecy is essential to a plot. No one 
denies the memorable expression of Charles IX.: 
" I consent to the admiral's death ; but let there 
not remain one Huguenot to reproach me with it 
afterwards :" the contested point is, whether it 
was uttered before or after the attempt to kill 
Coligny. Caveyrac acknowledges that the death 
of the leaders and factious was decided on.* An- 
quetil states that before the marriage took place a 
resolution was formed to commit the king with the 
Protestants, beyond the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation, t The younger Tavannes, in vindicating 
his father's memory, makes use of the following 
words: 44 It is a fact that the Huguenots were 
alone the cause of their massacres, by placing the 
king in the necessity of a war with Spain or with 
them. His majesty, by the advice of Tavannes, 
chose that which was least prejudicial, being ns 
salutary for. the Catholic religion as for the state. 
And as Tavannes is accused of giving tins counsel, 
all those of the Catholic religion must esteem and 
praise him, considering that if he had not, by his 
good advice, prevented the marriage of England 
with M. d'Anjou (that of thi> King of Navarre 
being already concluded, and the King Charles 
being bent upon the war with Spain), inevitably 
the kingdom of France, and ultimately nil Chris- 
tendom, except Italy and Spain, woidd be of the 
heretical party. And since this stroke of the St. 
Bartholomew, they have constantly diminished 
and become weaker. Let honour then be given 
to those to whom it belongs : not that these great 
murders are praiseworthy, but for having avoided 
and prevented three quarters of Europe from being 
connected with the heretical party by marriages 
and alliances, and for having diverted from France 
a most dangerous war with Spain, at a time when 
the kingdom was enfeebled."* This passage indi- 
cates the king's participation in the plot before the 
attempt on Coligny's life, for an alternative after- 
wards was impossible. Brantome gives similar 
testimony : " The king, therefore, not desiring to 
make use of him (the admiral) in such good affairs, 
was cither of himself, or by some of his council, 
persuaded to have him killed."^ It cannot be 
supposed that the death of Coligny alone would 
have answered the purpose of the king or his 
mother : another captain would have taken his 
place; and the King of Navarre's increasing ex- 
perience made him nearly equal to take the com- 
mand without assistance : any attempt upon his 
life wxs necessarily accompanied with some 
measure for preventing his death from being 
avenged ; and on that account, in addition to the 
different authorities which have been produced, 
there is sufficient reason for concluding that 

* Diwrtation mr \e St. Barthrlfmi, p. 25. 
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Charles was a party to the premeditation of the 

m ansae r?. 

Catherine's tortuous policy exhibits a line of 
conduct unparalleled in history : nothing appeared 
criminal in furtherance of her views ; but no sooner 
was her object attained, than her own work was 
condemned to destruction, from some idea which 
Bhe had subsequently conceived. During the wars 
she lamented the defeats of the Huguenots, because 
they increased the importance of the Guises ; and 
it was frequently her policy to attack that family in 
turn. If the Huguenot leaders were doomed to 
destruction, common prudence made her inquire 
what barriers she could in future oppose to the 
house of Lorrain, the head of which considered 
himself equal to the princes of the blood ; and who, 
if he made an attempt to possess the throne, would 
be certain of the Romish and Spanish influence in 
his behalf. De Rets proposed a measure which 
promised the destruction of the Protestants, and 
rendered very probable the removal of some of the 
Guises : the plan suited her views, and policy 
justified it to her conscience. 

That proposal was to this effect : that, although 
it was easy of execution, and quite just, to kill all 
the Huguenots, still it was desirable to have a 
pretext for it : if the life of the admiral alone were 
taken, every one would think the Guises had done 
it, and the Huguenots in their rage would fall 
upon that family ; the Parisians would support 
their favourites, and the Hugucuots would cer- 
tainly be overwhelmed ; the object would thus be 
accomplished, and the fault imputed to the private 
resentment of the house of Lorrain, and not to the 
deliberations of the court.* Some accounts give 
this further development : when both parties were 
exhausted and reduced, the king was to march 
from the Louvre, at the head of his guards, and 
punish the rebellious on both sides ; no impedi- 
ment would then exist, to prevent the re-eBtabllsh- 
ment of the king's authority, t 

An assassin was soon found to despatch the 
admiral : it was Maurevel, the same who killed 
Mouy at Niort, and who was known as the King's 
us so* sin. \ By whom he was employed on this 
occasion is immaterial, for Guise was so desirous 
of avenging his father's death, that the king's per- 
mission to satisfy his resentment was all he re- 
quired ; he would therefore become a willing in- 
strument in the hands of the court. § Still it is 
probable that revenge executed by a hireling 
would not have suited his courageous character; 
and the fact of Maurevel being employed affords 
a presumptive proof that the proposal of De Retz 
was in reality that which was decided upon. 

Maurevel took his post in the house of Vil lemur, 
a canon of St. Germain L'Auxerrois, and who had 
been tutor to the Duke of Guise. He waited some 
days before he had an opportunity, but on Friday 
the 22nd of August, Coligny was returning from 
the Louvre, and walked very slowly, as he was 
reading some papers. || Maurevel fired on him 

• Davila. liv. a. IVAubiRtw. rot. ii p. IS. Muimbonrg, 
Hitt . du CaMtisme, liv. 8. i)e Thou, liv 52. 
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Rue dm futae* 8t Germain: in his way home frura the 
Louvre, Coligny had therefore to go along the latter street. 



from behind a curtain ; his piece was loaded with 
two balls, which struck the admiral, one in each 
arm. He pointed to the spot whence the blow 
came, but before his attendants could force their , ! 
way in, the assassin had made his escape upon a . 
horse belonging to the king's stables, which was ■ 
waiting for him by the cloisters of the church.* 

This event caused great confusion among all j 
parties. The Protestant leaders hastened to | 
Coligny's house to discuss the affair, but amidst the 
numerous opinions given, no conclusion was 
adopted. When the admiral's wounds had been 
dressed, and the first dismay had subsided, it 
was resolved that they should complain to the 
king, and demand justice, the general impression I 
being that it was the work of the Guises. The 
calculations of De Retx were thus proved to be 
correct, and the suspicion fell where it was in- 
tended. But Maurevel's aim was not sufficiently 
true ; and Coligny being still alive, his friends 
were advised by him, instead of taking justice into 
their own hands. Had he been killed on the spot, 
there is every probability that the Huguenots would ) 
have taken arms immediately; but, whatever re- 
sentment was expressed by any of them, their 
defenceless state, when they were attacked soon 
after, shows that no violence was meditated among 
them. Their coolness rendered a change neces- 
sary in the plans of the court. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Ma«*acr* of the Saint Barthohmirw. 



The king was playing at tennis when he was told 
that Coligny was wounded, and that the King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Conde were coming to 
him, to demand justice against the Guises. The 
circumstance both surprised and alarmed him : Mau- 
revel had so seldom failed in despatching bis 
victim, that his blow had been looked upon as sure ; 
and, on the other hand, it could not have been ex- 
pected that the Huguenots would think of seeking 
redress from him. Their prompt application, by 
bringing him so directly in contact with the Duke 
of Guise, placed him in a dilemma. He threw 
away his racket in a passion ; and, after giving vent 
to a number of oaths, declared he would have the 
assassin sought for, even in the recesses of Guise's 
hotel.f Charles succeeded in satisfying the young 
princes that the assassin should meet with exemplary 
punishment, and immediately ordered the Presi- 
dent De Thou, the Provost Morsan, and Veale, a 
counsellor, to commence an investigation^ this 
calmed them in some measure, and made* them 
give up the plan which they had agreed on of 
Leaving Paris immediately. § 

4 But the king felt convinced that something 
more must be done, to prevent the intended mis- 
chief from recoiling on himself: that measure re- 
quired deliberation; as, in order to amuse the 
Huguenots, and convince them of his good will, 
he announced his intention of visiting the admiral 
in the afternoon. He could not with prudence go 
among the Huguenots unprotected, nor could he 
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consistently be attended by his guards ; he there- 
fore desired that all the court should visit Coligny 
also. 

Charles entered the admiral's dwelling, ocoom- 
panied by his mother, the Duke of Anjou, De Rett 
and his other counsellors, the marshals of France, 
and a numerous suite.* He began by consoling 
the admiral, and then swore that the crime should 
be punished so severely, that his vengeance should 
never be effaced from the memory of man. Coligny 
thanked his sovereign for such testimonials of his 
kindness, and conjured him to support with his 
authority the execution of the different edicts in 
favour of the Protestants, many points of which 
were violated or misunderstood. \ " My father," 
answered the king, " depend upon it, I shall 
always consider you a faithful subject, and one of 
the bravest generals in my kingdom ; confide in 
me for the execution of my edicts, and for aveng- 
ing you when the criminals are discovered." 
" They are not difficult to find out," said Coligny ; 
" the traces are very plain." " Tranquillise your- 
self," replied the king ; " a longer emotion may 
hurt you, and retard your cure."f The conversa- 
tion then turned upon the war with Spain, and 
lasted near an hour. Coligny complained of the 
Spanish government being informed of whatever 
was decided on ; and as the intimacy between the 
queen-mother and the Spanish ambassador was 
very great, and caused suspicion, he spoke to the 
king in a low voice. J The war in Flanders was a 
subject of great alarm for Catherine ; she knew 
her son's secret wishes, and she dreaded the effect 
which Coligny's remarks might have upon him : 
she interrupted the conversation, and prevailed 
upon the king to leave the place. Charles, who 
was exerting himself to efface any suspicion 
which might have arisen in Coligny's mind, 
became vexed at the anxiety displayed by his 
mother ; and, as they were returning to the Louvre, 
being pressed to tell what Coligny had said, he 
declared with an oath, " That the admiral had 
said what was true, that he had suffered the 
authority to fall from his hands, and that he ought 
to become master of his own affairs."§ When the 
king and his suite retired, the admiral's friends 
expressed great astonishment at his affability, and 
the desire he showed to bring the crime to 
justice. " But," says Bran tome, " all these fine 
appearances afterwards turned to ill, which 
amaxed every one very much how their majesties 
could perform so counterfeit a part unless they had 
previously resolved on this massacre."|| 
\ Under pretence of protecting Coligny and his 
friends from any tumult which the populace might 
stir up in favour of the Guises, the king recom- 
mended the leading Huguenots to lodge near the 
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admiral, and placed a guard in the neighbourhood 
to defend them ; all the gates of the town (except 
two) were closed, and the admiral himself was 
invited to remove into the Louvre for security.* 
The real object, however, was to prevent any 
Huguenots of rank from escaping : when collected 
they were more easily watched ; and, in the execu- 
tion of the murderous plan, Charles could call to 
mind the pithy observation of Alaric, "Thick gram 
is easier mown than thin." Those soldiers who 
were said to be for the defence of the Protestants 
were the Duke of Anjou's guards, and became the 
most zealous of their murderers : arms were de- 
livered out at the same time to the populace, who 
concealed them in their houses till the proper time^ 
Charles was so thorough a dissembler, that he 
practised his deception even in the Louvre. His 
Bister Margaret (either anxious to palliate his con- 
duct, or willing to believe his declarations) repre- 
sents him as completely persuaded that Guise had 
caused the attack on the admiral. Nothing," 
says she, "could appease the king; he could 
neither moderate nor change his passionate desire 
to have justice done, constantly ordering that Guise 
should be sought after and arrested ; for he would 
not suffer such an act to remain unpunished."? 
But, independent of the caution with which the 
sister's narrative should be received, it is to be 
observed that this was a part of the king's original 
plan, and everything which he did or said was 
meant to throw the odium of the affair upon the 
Guises. 

4 Soon after the king had quitted Coligny's cham- 
ber, the leading Protestants assembled to delibe- 
rate on their position. The Vidame of Chart res 
was for immediately transporting the admiral to 
Chatillon, and vehemently declared against placing 
any further confidence in the king ;J he recom- 
mended, also, that they should do so before the 
people had shown themselves openly adverse to 
them. Teligny was so infatuated, that he stood 
forward to defend the king's honour and word ; 
and Coligny himself was averse to showing any 
suspicions. " If 1 do so," said he, " I must 
display either fear or distrust ; my honour will be 
hurt by one, and the king will be injured by the 
other; I should then be compelled to renew the 
civil war, and I would rather die than again see 
such ill8.*^6 The Vidame, however, made another 
effort on toe following day, and was for carrying 
off the admiral in a litter; this attempt being 
equally unsuccessful, he left the city accompanied 
by several of his friends. Many violent threats 
are said to have been uttered by these gentlemen : 
they declared they would take arms, and never lay 
them down till they had put it out of the power of 
the Catholics to injure them. Their suspicions were 
fully excited, and, upon a review of every circum- 
stance which then became the subject of conversation 
they saw how shamefully they had been ensnared. 
The Guises, notwithstanding their disgrace at 
court, had been twice seen in masks converging 
with the queen, De ReU, and Biraguc ; and thin 
circumstance, coupled with the king's pretended 
anger against them, made them decide on quitting 
the dangerous ground upon which they stood. || 
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[chap, xxvui. 



The day after the attempt to kill Coligny was a 
dreadful interval for the king and his mother. His 
conduct from the first displayed all the irresolution 
and want of thought which accompanies crime. In 
his eagerness to deceive the King of Navarre, he 
had appointed persons to investigate the assamiua- 
tion ; the information which they procured caused 
in turn still greater uneasiness. It was impossible 
to prevent Maurevel's employers from being made 
known, and a council was summoned at the 
Louvre; the behaviour of Charles IX. at this 

. council was consistent with the rest of his actions. 

* As he approached the fatal moment, his conscience 
appears to have assailed him, and he hesitated to 
carry the plan into effect. The queen entreated 
him to take firm measures to preserve her and the 
Duke of Anjou from the vengeance of the Hugue- 
nots, who already accused them of the assassina- 
tion of Colignv. De Rets told the king that such 
was the irritated state of the Protestants, that he, 
as welLas Guise, would be sacrificed to their ven- 
geance. Soon after intelligence was brought 
that the Huguenots were preparing to carry 
Coligny out of Paris : if he should escape, their 
whole design would be frustrated, and a civil war 
become unavoidable; especially as the Huguenots 
had threatened to rise en matte to obtain justice.* 
Catherine perceived the wavering state of her son's 
mind : site informed him that couriers had been 
already sent off to Germany and Switzerland for 
troops, and that, in the unprovided state of the 
go \ eminent, his ruin was certain if another war 
broke out. The wretched king, whose mind was 
so framed that he blindly followed the impulse of 
the moment, and who the minute before had felt a 
repugnance to consent to the death of so many 
subjects, was then so much inflamed by the solici- 
tations and assertions of his counsellors, that he 
experienced all the anger which could be called 
into action by a recollection of the past, a dread 
of the future, and the vexation of failing in an 
attempt to punish the leaders of the sect so hateful 
to him. He became more eager than any to exe- 
cute the resolution, already taken in the secret 
council, to make a general massacre of the Hugue- 
nots.f This could not safely be deferred any 
longer, as some of them were quitting Paris every 
hour, and the dawn of the next morning was to 
behold the consummation of this inhuman scheme. 

At first there was no exception whatever from 
the massacre, and Charles consented to destroy one 
branch of his own family It was deliberated," 
says the nrchliiwhop of Paris, if they should not 
murder the King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Condi with the others, and all the murderers were 
fur their death ; nevertheless, by a miracle, they re- 
solved on sparing them." J The Duke of Guise," 
siys Davila, " wished that in killing the Hugue- 
nots they should do the same with the King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Co ride ; but the queen- 
mother and the others had a horror of dipping their 
hands in royal blood." $ •* Indubitably," says Bran- 
tume, " he was proscribed, and down on the red 
list, as they called it; because, said they, it was 
necessary to dig up the roots, such as the King of 

* MnimUmrjt. llixl. du Caivimume., liv. 6. 
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Navarre, the Prince of Conde, the admiral, and 
other great j>ersons; but the said Queen (Marga- 
ret) threw herself on her knees before the King 
Charles her brother, to beg the life of her husband 
and lord. The King Charles granted it to her 
with great difficulty, although she was his good 
sister."* 'lit was also proposed to kill the Mont- 
morencies, who, although Catholics, were very 
much connected with the Huguenots; but the 
marshal could not be drawn from Chantilly, and 
was beyond their reach : so the council concluded 
that to destroy the younger branches, and leave the 
elder to revenge their death, would only increase 
the chances of a civil war.f De Retx, however, 
maintained that they should all be killed. J 

Ever) tiling was soon decided on : the Duke of 
Guise was to begin the massacre by despatching the 
admiral directly he heard the signal given, by ring- 
ing the great bell of the palace, which was used 
only on public rejoicings. $ Tavannea in the mean 
time sent for the provost of the trades, and some 
other persons of influence among the inhabitants : 
he ordered them to arm the companies and to be 
ready by midnight at the Hotel-de-Ville. Those 
persons made some excuses and scruples of con- 
science, for which Tavanncs abused them in the 
king's presence. He told them that if they refused 
they should ail be hanged, and advised the King to 
threaten them too. The poor frightened men then 
yielded, and promised to do such execution that it 
should never be forgotten||. The instructions they 
received were, that directly they heard the bell, 
torches were to be put in the windows, and chains 
placed across the streets ; piquets were to be posted 
in the open places ; and, for distinction, they were 
to wear a piece of white linen on their left arms, 
and put a white cross on their hats.H 

Notwithstanding the awful crime in contempla- 
tion, the king rode out on horseback in the after- 
noon, accompanied by the Chevalier d'Angoulemc, 
his natural brother ; but the sight of his unsuspect- 
ing people had no effect upon him. The queen 
also showed herself at court as usual in order to 
avoid suspicion. •• 

Secrecy was desirable till the last moment, and 
no one was informed of the plan who was not ne- 
cessary to its execution. But there were several 
persons who caused great concern and anxiety to 
both the king and queen. The Queen of Navarre 
describes herself as altogether ignorant of the affair 
previous to the execution ; and, when she retired 
after supper to go to bed, her sister, the Duchess of 
Lor rain, entreated her not to go. The queen-mo- 
ther was angry at that, and forbid her telling any- 
thing further. The Duchess of Lorrain thought 
that it would be sacrificing her to let her go to bed ; 
and the queen-mother said, that if she did not go it 
might cause suspicion, and observed, that if it 
pleased God no harm would befall her.fr s 

The Count de la Rochefaucault was a great fa- 
vourite with Charles, who took such delight in his 
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company, that he wished to save his lire. He had 
passed the evening with the king, and when he pre- 
pared to go home, Charles advised him to sleep in 
the Louvre. In vain did he press hira : the count 
resolved to go : the king was grieved that he could 
not preserve him without violating his secret, and 
observed, as his guest retired, " I see clearly that 
God wishes him to perish."* 

Ambrose Par6, his surgeon, was a person indis- 
pensable for the king's health and comfort, and he 
used less ceremony with him. He sent for 
him in the evening into his chamber, and ordered 
him not to stir from thence : he said, according 
to Brantome, ** That it was not reasonable that one 
who was so useful should be massacred, and there- 
fare he did not press him to change his reltgion."t 
J As midnight approached, the armed companies 
were collecting before the Hotel-de-Ville. They 
required some strong excitement to bring them to 
a proper mind, and in order to animate and exas- 
perate them, they were told that a horrible conspi- 
racy was discovered, which the Huguenots had 
made against the king, the queen-mother, and the 
princes, without excepting the King of Navarre, 
for the destruction of the monarchy and religion : 
that the king wishing to anticipate so execrable an 
attempt, commanded them to tall at once upon all 
those cursed heretics (rebels against God and the 
king) without sparing one ; and that afterwards 
their property should be given up to plunder.} 
This was sufficient inducement for a populace who 
naturally detested the Huguenots ; everything being 
thus arranged, they impatiently waited the dawn, 
and the signal which it was to bring with it. 

The wretched King of France had gone so far 
that a retreat was impossible ; but there is every 
reason to believe, that even at the last moment he 
would gladly have obeyed the dictates of nature, 
and have desisted from the cruel purpose.* Among 
the inferior classes of murderers, whose condition 
is unable to protect them from the laws, we fre- 
quently find that, unless their lives have been of an 
abandoned description, they have generally hesitated 
at the moment of committing the crime, and have 
required some excitement to urge them to the work. 
The hesitation, therefore, which Charles displayed 
wa* natural: although depraved in his mind, and 
vindictive in his disposition, his rank had preserved 
him from conduct which would sear his feelings ; 
and we find that too late he sent orders to prevent 
the massacre from taking place. * But the queen 
had perceived the inquietude which tormented 
him : she saw that if the signal depended npon him, 
he would not have resolution enough to give it : she 
considered that the hour should be hastened, to pre- 
vent any rising remorse from destroying her work : 
she therefore made another effort to inflame her 
son, by telling him that the Protestants had dis- 
covered the plot ; and then sent some one to ring 
the bell of St. Germain l'Auxerrois, an hour earlier 
than had been agreed upon.§. A few moments 
after was heard the report of a pistol, which had 
foch an effect on the king, that he sent orders to 
prevent the massacre, but it was then too late.fl 



• Brantome, Vie oV Charlet IX. Voltaire, Essaisur 1m 
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J D* Thou, liv. 52. The church lx»ll mm rung at two 
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Guise, who had waited with impatience for the 
signal, went at once to Coligny's house, accompa- 
nied by his brother Aumale, Augouleme, and a 
number of gentlemen. Cosscins, who commanded 
the guards posted there, broke open the doors in 
the king's name, and murdered some Swiss who 
were placed at the bottom of the stairs. Besme,* 
a Lorrain, and Pestrucci, an Italian, both in Guise's 
pay, then went up stairs to the admiral, followed 
by some soldiers. Coligny, awakened by the noise, 
asked one of his attendants what it was : he replied, 
" My lord, God calls us to himself." Coligny then 
said to his attendants, " Save yourselves, my friends ; 
all is over with me. I have been long prepared for 
death." They all quitted him but one ; and he 
betook himself to prayer, awaiting his murderers. 
Every door was soon broke open, and Besme pre- 
sented himself. " Art thou Coliguv V said he ; "I 
am he indeed," said the admiral; " young man, 
you ought to respect my grey hairs ; but, do what 
you will, you can shorten my life only by a few 
days." Besme replied by plunging his sword into 
Coligny's body; his companions then gave hira 
numerous stabs with their daggers. Besme then 
called out of the window to G uise, that it w as done : 
" Very well," replied he, "but M. D'Angouleme 
will not believe it, unless he sees him at his feet." 
The corpse was thrown out into the court from the 
window; and the blood spurted out on the faces 
and clothes of the princes. Guise wiped the mur- 
dered man's face in order to recognise him, and 
then gave orders to cut off his head.f 

The ringing of the bell of St. Germain l'Auxer- 
rois was answered by the bells of all the churches, 
and by a discharge of fire-arms in different parts. 
Paris resounded with cries and howling*, which 
brought the defenceless people out of their dwell- 
ings, not only unarmed, but half naked. Some 
tried to gain Coligny's house, in the hope of ob- 
taining protection, but the companies of guards 
quickly despatched them : the Louvre seemed to 
hold out a refuge ; but tbey were driven nway by 
men armed with spears and musketry. Escape was 
almost impossible ; the numerous lights placed in 
the windows deprived them of the shelter which 
the darkness would have afforded them ; and pa- 
troles traversed the streets in all directions, killing 
every one they met. From the streets they pro- 
ceeded to the houses ; they broke open the doors, and 
spared neither age, sex, nor condition. A white cross 
had been put in their hats to distinguish the Catho- 
lics ; and some priests, holding a crucifix in one 
hand, and a sword in the other, preceded the mur- 
derers, and encouraged them, in God's name, to spare 
neither relatives nor friends. When the daylight ap- 
peared, Paris exhibited a most appalling spectacle of 
slaughter: the headless bodies were falling from the 
windows ; the gateways were blocked up with dead 
and dying ; and the streets were filled with carcases 
which were drawn on the pavement to the river.* 

Even the Louvre became the scene of great car- 
nage : the guards were drawn up in a double line, 
and the unfortunate Huguenots who were in that 
place were called one after another, and killed 

• Besme married a natural daughter of the Cardinal of 
terrain ; and, as a farther recompense for murdering Coligny, 
the King of ^pain mnde him n liandsome present. Brantome, 
vol. viii. p..l05. Bayle, art. Beimr. 

t De Thou, liv. 52. Bruntome, vol. viii. p. Ifi5. 
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with the soldiers' halberts. • Moit of them died 
without complaining, or even speaking; others 
appealed to the public faith and the sacred promise 
Of the king. " Great God '." said they, " be the 
defence of the oppressed. Just judge! avenge this 
perfidy. "f Some of the King of Navarre's servant*, 
who lived in the palace, were killed in bed with 
their wives. t 

Tav amies, Guise, Montpensier and Angouleme, 
rode through the streets, encouraging the mur- 
derers: Guise told them that it was the king's 
wish ; that it was necessary to kill the very last of 
the heretics, and crush the race of vipers. § Tavan- 
nes ferociously exclaimed, M Bleed ! bleed ! The 
doctor* tell us that bleeding is as beneficial in 
August as in May."jj These exhortations were 
not lost upon an enraged multitude, and the dif- 
ferent companies emulated each other in atrocity. 
One Cruce, a goldsmith, boasted of having killed 
four hundred persons with his own hands 



The massacre lasted during the whole week, but kto live upon."* 



college of Burgundy: a still greater danger awaited 
me there. The porter having twice refused me 
admittance, I remained in the middle of the street 
at the mercy of the ruffians, whose numbers kept 
increasing, and who eagerly sought for their prey ; 
when I thought of asking for the prinripul of the 
college, named Dafaye, a worthy man, and who 
tenderly loved me. The porter, gained by some 
small pieces of money which I put into his hand, 
did not refuse to fetch him. This good man took 
me to his chamber, where two inhuman priests 
whom 1 heard talk of the Sicilian Vespers, tried to 
snatch me from his hands, to tear me to pieces, 
laying Uut the order was to kill even the infants 
at the breast. All that he could do was to lead 
me with great secresy to a remote closet, where he 
locked me in. I remained there three whole days, 
uncertain of my fate, and receiving no assistance 
but from a servant of this charitable man, who 
came from time to time and brought me something 



after the third day its fury was considerably abated ; 
indeed, on the Tuesday a proclamation was issued 
for putting an end to it, but no measures were 
taken for enforcing the order : the people, however, 
were uo longer urged on to the slaughter.il What 
horrors were endured during that time can be 
best described by those who were present or con- 
temporaries. NSully gives the following account of 
his sufferings : — " I went to bed the over-night very^ 
early : I was aroused about three hours after mid- 
night by the noise of bells, and the confused cries 
of the populace. St. Julien, my governor, went 
out hastily with my valet-de-chambre to learn the 
cause, and I have never since heard anj thing of 
those two men, who were, without doubt, sacri- 
ficed among the first to the public fury. I re- 
mained alone dressing myself in my chamber, 
where a few minutes after I observed my host 
enter, pale and in consternation. He was of the 
religion, and having heard what was the matter, 
he had decided on going to mass to save his life, 
aud preserve his house from plunder. He came to 
persuade me to do the same, and to take me with 
him. I did not think fit to follow him. I re- 
solved on attempting to get to the college of Bur- 
gundy, where I studied, notwithstanding the dis- 
tance of the house where I lived from that college, 
which made my attempt very dangerous. I put 
on my scholar's gown, and taking a pair of large 
prayer books under my arm, I went down stairs. 
1 was sciicd with horror as I went into the street 
at seeing the furious men running in every direc- 
tion, breaking open the houses, and calling out 
•Kill! massacre the Hugueuotsl' and the blood 
which I saw shed before my eyes redoubled my 
fritrht : I fell in with a body of soldiers, who 
Mopped me : I was questioned ; they began to ill- 
treat me, when the books which I carried were 
discovered, happily for me, and served me for a 
passport. Twice aftcrwurds 1 fell into the same 
danger, from which 1 was delivered with the 
same good fortune. At length I arrived at the 

• Mem. de Tavuine*, p. 41S. Da\iln, liv. 9. 

t D'Aabigm*) Hilt, Unto. toL ii. p, is. 

I Voltaire, Kttni t*r les Ourrrr* Civile* de France. 

i Ksprit de la I.ijjue, vol. ii. p. 48. 

j Brantomc. vol. ix. p. 113. 
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The Uueeu of Navarre has also given an ac- 
count of the dreadful unjit which preceded, or 
rather ushered in, the massacre. She relates, that 
on retiring to rest, her husband's bed was sur- , 
rouuded by thirty or forty Hugueuots, who were j 
talking all night of the accident which had be- j 
fallen the admiral, and resolved the next morning 
to insist upon the king's doing justice for them on 
the Guises. No sleep was to be had under such 
circumstances ; and before day the King of Navarre 
rose, with the intention of playing at tennis, till 
the king (Charles) was up. When the King of I 
Navarre and his gentlemen had retired, the queen 
soon fell asleep. In less than an hour she was 
woke up by a man, striking with his hands and 
feet against the door of her chamber, and calling I 
out Navarre ! Navarre! — Margaret's chamber-maid 
opened the door, and immediately a man covered | 
with blood, and pursued by four soldiers, ran in for ' 
refuge, f " He, wishing for protection," says 
Margaret, '* threw himself on my bed: I, feeling 
a man lay hold of me, threw myself out at the 
bedside, and him after me, still holding me round 
the body : I did not know the man, nor did I know 
if he came there to injure me, or whether the 
soldiers were after him or me ; we both of us cried 
out, and were both equally frightened." It vn*» 
with difficulty the queen could obtain this person's 
pardon : the captain of the guards couducted her to 
the chamber of her sister, the Duchess of Lorrain ; 
and at the moment of entering that apartment, a 
j gentleman was killed close to her. She almost 
fainted away, and could only be brought to by 
her sister's care.J 

On coming to herself the Queen of Navarre 
inquired for her husband, who on quitting his 
room had been conducted to the king's presence, 
along w ith the Prince of Conde. They were not 
allowed to take their swords, and on the way they 
saw several of their friends murdered before them, 
particularly the brave Piles, who so valiantly de- 
fended St. Jean d'Angeiy. In order to frighten 
them into compliance with the king's wishes, they 
were made to feel the full extent of their danger; 
they passed through loug lines of soldiers who were 
prepared to massacre them. Charles received tliem 

• Sully, liv I. 
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in great anger, and commanded them, with his 
usual oaths and blasphemies, to reuounoe the reli- 
gion which he declared they had only taken as a 
pretext for their rebellion. As the princes, how- 
ever, expressed the difficulty they felt in changing 
their creed, his rage became excessive, and he told 
them '• That he would no longer be thwarted in 
his wishes by his subjects : that they ought to 
teach others, by their example, to revere him as the 
likeness of God, and be no longer the enemies of 
his mother's images."* The Prince of Conde 
boldly told him, " That he was accountable to God 



alone for his religion ; that Ek -possessions and his ""made the father and the children go down stairs, 



life were inrhls_majcsty[s power, and he might dis- 
pose of them as he pleased; but that no menaces, 
nor even death, should make him renounce the 
truth." f_ They were then remanded for three 
days, with the information, that if they did not 
become Catholics they would be treated as guilty 
of high treason, both human and divine. The 
King of Navarre was, in addition, to send an order 
to his states forbidding the exercise of every reli- 
gion but the Romish. J 

Marshal de la Force was a child at the time of 
the massacre : he has left some memoirs of his 
life, and has given the following narrative of what 
occurred to him : " A horse-dealer who had seen 
the Duke of Guise and his satellites go into Admiral 
Coligny's house, and, gliding through the crowd, 
had witnessed the murder of that nobleman, ran 
immediately to give information to M. Caumont 
de la Force, to whom he had sold ten horses a 
week before. \ 

" La Force and his two sons lodged in the fau- 
bourg St. Germain, as well as many Calvinists. 
There was not then any bridge which joined 
this faubourg to the city. All the boats had been 
seixed by order of the court to carry over the as- 
sjftsins. The horse-dealer plunged in, swam across, 
and informed M. de la Force of his danger. La 
Force was out of his house, and had time enough 
to save himself ; but seeing his children did not 
follow him, ho returned to fetch them. He had 
scarcely entered again when the assassins arrived. 
One Martin, at their head, eutered his room, dis- 
armed him and his two children, and told him with 
dreadful oaths that he must die. La Force offered 
bim a ransom of two thousand crowns ; the cap- 
tain accepted it ; La Force swore to pay it to him 
in two days, and immediately the assassins, after 
having stripped the house, told La Force and his 
children to put their handkerchiefs in their hats in 
the form of a cross, and made them tuck up their 
right sleeves on the shoulder : that was the token 
for the murderers. In this state they made them 
pass the river, and conducted them into the city. 
The marshal declares that he saw the river covered 
with dead bodies. His father, his brother, and 
he landed before the Louvre : there they saw 
several of their friends murdered, and among 
others the brave De Piles, father of him who 
killed in a duel the son of Malherbe. From thence 
Captain Martin took his prisoners to his bouse, 
Rue des Pet its Champs; made La Force and his 
sons swear that they would not go out thence 
before they had puid the two thousand crowns ; 
left them in the custody of two Swiss soldiers, and 



went in search of other Calvinists to massacre in 
the city. 

" One of the Swiss, touched with compassion, 
offered the prisoners to let them escape. La Force 
would do nothing of the kind : he answered, that 
he had pledged his word, and that he would rather 
die than forfeit it. An aunt of his had procured 
for him the two thousand crowns, and they were 
going to be delivered to Captain Martin, when the 
Count de Coconas (the same who was afterwards 
beheaded) came to tell La Force that the Duke of 
Anjou wished to speak to him. Immediately he 



• Sully, liv. I. 
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bareheaded and without their cloaks. La Force 
plainly saw that they were leading him to death : 
he followed Coconas, praying him to spare his two 
innocent children. The younger (aged thirteen 
years, the writer of this, and who was called James 
Nompa) raised his voice, and reproached the 
murderers with their crimes, telling them the y 
would be punished for it by God. In the mean 
time the two children were led with their father 
to the end of the Rue des Petits Champs. They 
first gave the elder several stabs; he cried out, 
' Ah, my father, Oh, my God ! I am dead.' At 
the same instant the father fell upon his son's body 
covered with wounds. The younger, covered with 
their blood, but who by an astonishing miracle had 
received no stab, had the prudence to cry out also 
4 I am dead.' He threw himself down between 
his father and brother, and received their last 
sighs. The murderers believing them all dead, 
went away, saying, * There they are all three.* 
Some wretches afterwards came to strip their 
bodies. The young La Force had one stocking 
left ; a marker of Verdelet's Tennis Court wished 
to have it : in taking it off he mused on the body 
of the young child. ' Alas !' said he, • what a 
pity ! This is but a child, what can he have done V 
These words of compassion obliged the little La 
Force to raise his head gently, and say, in a low 
voice, 'I am not yet dead.' The poor man' 
answered, ' Do not stir, child ; have patience.' 
In the evening, he came to fetch him. 4 Get up,' 
said he, * they arc no longer here,' and put a 
shabby cloak upon his shoulders. As he conducted 
him, some of the executioners asked him, who is 
that boy 1 4 It is my nephew,' said he, 4 who 
has got drunk ; you see what a state he is in : I 
am going to give him a good whipping.' At last 
the poor marker took him to his house, and asked 
thirty crowns for his reward. From thence the 
young La Force was taken, in the disguise of a 
beggar, to the arsenal, to his relative, Marshal Birou, 
grand-master of the artillery. He was concealed 
some time in the girls' chambers. At length, hear- 
ing that the court were hunting after him to destroy 
him, he made his escape in the dress of a page, 
under the name of Beaupuy."* 
■J Although bigotry and fanaticism were the chief 
motives with the murderers, part of the crimes 
committed on the occasion were the effect of other 
bad passions, and many true Catholics were in- 
volved in the massacre : those who were rich were 
sacrificed by their heirs, and many fell victims to 
private resentments. Marshals Biron and Cosse 
were both devoted to destruction, through the 
effect of personal dislike ; but Cosse found a power* 

• This narrative u inserted in the Note* of the Umrinde : 
the circumstance is mentioned ulso by De Thou, D'Aubigue 
and Mt-icray. 
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ful intercessor in the Duke of Anjou's mistress; 
and Biron, who was commander of the Bastille, 
defended himself by pointing cannon against the 
infuriated mob : this attempt against him ensured 
his assistance for those Huguenots who sought his 
help.* 

In the mean time Coligny's body was the object 
of even- kind of insult. His head was cut off and 
sent toCatharinc : what became of it afterwards is 
unknown : some say it was sent to the pope, others 
to the King of Spain.f His body was mangled, 
and drawn through the streets during two or three 
dats : the populace theu threw it into the river, 
but afterwards drew it out again, and hung it up 
by the heels at the gibbet of Montfaucon ; a tire 
was placed underneath and disfigured it horribly.? 

It was in this state, when Charles went with his 
court to indulge in the sight of his murdered 
enemy : the same whom a few days before he had 
called his father, assuring him that he should always 
consider him a faithful subject, and a brave general. 
Some of the courtiers stopping their noses on ac- 
count of the smell, the king remarked, 44 1 do not do 
as you, for the smell of a dead enemy is always 
good."$ 

Marshal Montmorency employed some persons 
to take down the miserable remains at night, and 
placed them in a secret place, being afraid to 
trust them in the chapel at Chantilly, lest they 
should be taken away : they were afterwards in- 
terred at Moutauban, and subsequently, when the 
decrees against Coligny's memory were reversed, 
they were removed to the tomb of his ancestors, 
at Chatillon-sur-Loing.|| v 

They who thus insulted Coligny's remains may 
be supposed to belong to the lower classes; but 
the king gave a public approval of their conduct, 
and the courtiers endeavoured to exceed them in 
brutality. ^ The mouarch's ferocity appears to have 
been contagious, for ladies of hi9 court were seen 
descending into the square of the Louvre, then 
filled with the dead bodies of Protestant gentlemen, 
many of whom had cheerfully passed with them 
some hours of the preceding day. It was by their 
siren-like qualities that many of the Huguenot 
nobility had been drawn to court : they had now 
become harpies, through the addition of cruelty to 
their fanaticism and wantonness; and, trampling 
every proper feeling under foot, they jested and 
laughed ns they recognized any of the murdered 
men. Among those who fell within the precincts 
of the palace was Soubise,H whose wife had insti- 
tuted a suit against him for a divorce, on the 
ground of impotency. His mangled body under- 
went an examination by all those ladies, whose 
barbarous curiosity was worthy of such an abomi- 
nable court.** Restraint of every kind was thrown 
aside ; and while the men were victims of bigoted fury, 
the women were exposed to the violence of lust.fr 
-JThe Count de Coconas boasted of having rescued 
from the populace thirty ProtestanU, to whom he 

• De Thou. liv. M. 

t Ttvannrs say> it was sent to Rome. Af>m. p. 419 : and 
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promised their lives if they would recant. He 
afterwards put them all to death in a lingering j 
way.* 

About seven or eight hundred persons had taken 
refuge in the prisons, thinking to find shelter undpr 
the wings of justice ; but the captains placed there 
had them brought out to an open spot, when they 
were knocked on the head and thrown into the 
rivcr.f 

i G uise considered it his interest to give shelter in 
his hotel to a few Huguenots, and even Tavanncs 
spared some who fell in his way* When they 
were speaking of it in the Louvre, others replied, 
fiercely: 44 It was betraying them, it was betraying 
God and the king to spare the heretics : if they 
are less numerous, vengeance gives them more 
force : Coligny is no more, but the King of Navarre 
and the Prince of Conde survive : they will soon 
escape from the court ; and the church has every- 
thing to fear from such converts. We must still 
fight : we must seek under the walls of Rochelle 
and Montauban those who have been suffered to 
escape from Paris, from Provence, Languedoc, and 
other provinces. While we grow weary, they hate 
us the more, and thev have almost ceased to fear 
us.?" Thus the murder of so many of their coun- 
trymen appeared in their view only an imperfect 
piece of policy unless it were well followed up. 

In attempting to detail the particulars of this 
dreadful event, or rather series of events, it is im- 
possible to describe each circumstance in its chro- 
nological order. The reader must therefore exeune 
those retrograde steps which are unavoidable in 
such a narrative; perhaps the pretionderance of 
his sensibility may cause a wish that a mere outline 
had been given, which would have spared him an 
account of events so painful to humanity, so dis- 
graceful to the cause they were intended to benefit. 
The historian, however, is bound to relate the 
whole truth ; and, when he treats of those circum- 
stances which affected the happiness of a nation, he 
should exhibit every crime in its full deformity. 
We have seen the wretched Charles falter in 
giving the fatal order, and we find him counter- 
manding it when too late : we must trace his 
behaviour through the whole transaction. 
4 In spite of the assertions of Romish writers, that 
their church had nothing to do with the massacre, 
it is very clear that a real to support that religion 
was the chief motive of Charles IX. He told Am- 
brose Pare on the day of the massacre, that the 
time was arrived when every one must become 
Catholic ;§ and it appears that his repugnance to 
it entirely ceased when the King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Condi showed a reluctance to change 
their religion. His bigotry, meeting with obstacles, 
became inflamed to such a degree, that his im- 
petuous temper disdained all bounds, and he was 
as furious as any of the inferior murderers in the 
city. From his window in the Louvre he per- 
ceived some persons making their escape across 
the river, and actually fired at them, but happily 

damea Hugucnottes, leaquela au massacre de la St. Barthe- 
lcmi *uu(Trirrnt la charge tie 7^/ / i/nci-iutf que je stay IjIcq. car 
tout eatuit Ion a l'ahanaon," &c. 
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without effect ; calling out to those who pursued 
them, "Kill! kill'." not wishing, says Brantome, 
that any should escape.* 

But before the day bad elapsed, Charles reflected 
that ao much bloodshed required some account to 
be given, or all Europe would resound with indig- 
nation against him. On the evening of the 24th, 
despatches were sent to all the governors of the 
provinces, informing them of the death of Coligny, 
and the troubles which had occurred in Paris ; 
attributing everything to the feud which had so 
long subsisted between Guise and the admiral, 
aud stating that the populace in their enthusiasm 
for the Guises could not be restrained, t The 
governors were ordered to make proclamation, 
that the edict of pacification should be maintained,* 
and in order to shift the blame entirely from him- 
self, he added : — " I am with the King of Navarre, 
my brother, and my cousin, the Prince of Conde : 
if they are in any danger, I am determined to 
share it with them."£ In one letter he went so 
far as to say, that he had joined with the King of 
Navarre and the Prince of Conde to avenge the 
death of his cousin the admiral. $ 

This pretence, however, was too shallow to last ; 
and, besides, the Guises had sufficient influence to 
compel the king to acknowledge the share he had 
in the massacre. Charles was easily persuaded, 
moreover, that his proclamation would not only be 
disbelieved, but that he would expose himself to 
contempt, by making it appear that he had not 
authority enough to compel the Guises to obey 
him, nor strength nor resolution sufficient to 
punish such a crime. He therefore changed his 
plan, and on Tuesday he went to the parliament, 
and there held a bed of justice. 

As the king was so eager to send off his first 
proclamation, it might have been expected that no 
time would be lost in justifying his conduct after 
be had shifted his ground ; but a whole day was 
passed over. The vacillation of the court is a 
proof of guilt. Charles was unprepared with 
measures ; and the original plan having failed, by 
Coligny not being killed on the 22nd, everything 
was hastily coucerted, and badly executed. When 
the admiral was dead, his house was ransacked ; 
but all his papers were sent to the Louvre, where 
they were examined, in order to find materials for 
an accusation agaiust him. 8ome memoirs on 
different subjects were then discovered ; among 
others, one to persuade Charles to make war against 
the English. Catherine showed that to Walsing- 
bam, the English ambassador, who only despised 
her for her baseness in resorting to such means 
for stopping his complaints against her treachery. 
Another paper demonstrated the danger which the 
*tatc would incur, if the king bestowed an appa- 
nage on the Duke of Alenqon. This was shown to 
that prince, who had a great partiality for Coligny. 
After reading it, he observed, " I do not know 
whether the writer is any friend to me, but cer- 
tainly he is a faithful subject." || 
J On the 26th, the king, accompanied by a nu- 
merous suite, went early to hear mass, and return 
thanks to God for so happy an event. He then 

• Rniatonif. vol. ix. p. *t1. 

t Sn» ererv historian errept Lnpopolintcie, who puses il 
'tnootknl. The Abbe Cuvnymc give* a copy of the procla 
nation. 

: rVAnbfgne. vol. li p. 82. and De Thou. liv. S3. 

SMeicrav, Ahrtge Ckrutt. 
be Thou, liv. Ml. 



summoned all the court to hold a bed of justice.* 
There, unmindful of his declaration and letters, 
which had attributed the massacre to a sudden 
tumult, he entered into a long complaint of the 
conspiracy of the admiral and his friends, and 
declared that the massacre had taken place by his 
orders, as the only means of preventing the destruc- 
tion of himself and all the royal family, not except- 
ing the King of Navarre. He concluded, by 
giving orders to investigate the conspiracy of the 
admiral and his accomplices, that the prisoners 
might be punished, and the memory of the dead 
stigmatised. f ^ The counsellors could not venture 
to raise doubts upon the charges made by the king 
in person, although they considered that, if they 
were maintainable by proof, the parliament ought 
to have been summoned on the first day. Stdl 
they could not receive such a communication 
without reply ; and the chief president, De Thou, 
had to express his approbation of what he strongly 
condemned. The words which he used on the 
occasion would, under any other circumstances, 
have been insulting: he praised the king for 
having acted upon the precept of Louis XI. — He 
who cannot distcmble it not Jit to reign.X But 
Charles could not take offence at what had been 
his public boast ; and we are assured by 13 ran tome 
that he said, " Have not I played my game well! 
Have not I known how to dissemble 1 Have not 
I well learnt the lesson and the Latin of my an- 
cestor, King Louis XI. 1 "§ 

V Pibrac, the king's advocate, then asked if his 
majesty would be pleased to have the event regis- 
tered in parliament, to perpetuate the memorial 
of it, and if he proposed reforming the ecclesiastic 
and judicial orders : he also begged that the murders 
should be discontinued. The king consented to 
the first proposition, promised to consider of the 
second, and made proclamation by sound of trum- 
pet, forbidding any one to kill another person. 

On the 28th, letters and a proclamation were 
sent to all parts, by which the king declared him- 
self the author of the massacre. The edict contained 
long charges against the admiral and his friends ; 
declared that the edict of pacification should bo 
maintained ; but, at the same time, prohibited the 
exercise of the reformed religion, until the king 
shall have provided for the tranquillity of the king- 
dom. || \ The parliament afterwards passed a decree, 
convicting the admiral of treason, condemning him 
as a disturber of the peace, and an enemy of the 
public safety. His memory was declared infamous, 
his property confiscated, and his family degraded 
to plebeian rank ; his body (and if that could not 
be found, his effigy) was ordered to be drawn on a 
hurdle, hung up at the Greve, and then fixed on 
the gibbet at Montfaucon. His portraits and arms 
were everywhere to be destroyed by the public 
executioner, and his house at Chatillon was to be 
raxed, and the trees cut down. The decree further 
declared, that in future, on the anniversary of his 
death, general processions should be made, to 
thank God for the discovery of this conspiracy. 
* In the conduct of Charles IX. it is difficult to 
decide whether his cruelty or his dissimulation is 
most detestable. His own edicts, which closely 

• Lapopelintore. liv. 89, p. «7. 
t Ibid. Darila. liv. 6. 

J D'Aublstne. vol. ii. p. 84. Do Thou, liv. 88. 
J Rraotome, vol. ix. p. 484. 
I Lupopeliniere. liv. 89, p. 67. 
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followed each other, were very contradictory ; but 
it is asserted by an authority, not to be rejected in 
this case,* that, the day after his proclamation 
commanding every one to remain tranquil, he 
dispatched Catholics of note to all the considerable 
towns, with verbal orders quite contrary. f His 
desire of exterminating the Huguenots was also 
unabated, although he had published orders, by 
sound of trumpet, forbidding any further slaught' r»\ 
** After the fete was over," says Braiitome, " which 
lasted the week, the king being at table, Tavanues 
came to him, when he said, * Marshal, we have not 
yet done with these Huguenots, although we have 
well-thinned the race : we must go to Rochelle 
and Guycnnc' 'Sire,' said Tavanncs, * do not 
give yourself any trouble ; I will soon finish them 
with the army which you have proposed to give 
me.' "X 

But without taking into account the difference 
between the declarations and the actions of the 
king, the discordance between the studied excuses 
made on four occasions is sufficient to condemn 
him. Elizabeth had sent an extraordinary embassy 
to Paris, and Charles gave the Earl of Worcester 
an account of the massacre. He afterwards wrote 
to Lamotte-Fenelon, his ambassador in London, 
giving him the conversation at length. His defence 
then assumed was, that, having discovered a dread- 
ful conspiracy, he was obliged to permit what had 
taken place. He said that it was out of his power 
to act in a legal way, as he was in great danger ; 
and the conspiracy being on the point of execution, 
he had not time to investigate and pursue the con- 
spirators, according to the forms of justice ; but 
was constrained, to his great regret, to strike the 
blow which had taken place.} 

Another attempt to palliate the king's conduct 
was made by Montluc, bishop of Valence, in an 
address to the Diet of Poland. Montluc had 
quitted Paris before the massacre, he must there- 
fore have received his instructions from the court ; 
and as this speech was not delivered till several 
months after, it was not the result of any commu- 
nication hastily made during the disturbed state 
of the court of France. || The bishop in his 
speech went into a detail of all the advantages 
which the Poles would derive from having a 
French prince for their king. But as reports of 
the massacre had spread into every kingdom, he 
considered it necessary to vindicate the King of 
France from the charge of tyranny and cruelty. 
♦« You cannot find," said he, " any trace of cruelty 
during the whole twelve years of the reign of our 
king, whom they call a tyrant and cruel. No 
one has ever by his commands been killed or 
wounded, or stripped of his property. But they 
endeavour by calumnies, foolishly and impudently 
iuvented, to impute the death of the late admiral 
and some other gentlemen to the king's cruelty, to 
which he has always been averse. But it is very 
easy to refute their calumny by a single word ; for 
their not having been killed before, is a sure argu- 

* The Abb* Anquetil, Fiprit delta Ligur, vol. ii. p. 52. 

+ The purl lament of Rouen «m proceeding in an inquiry 
respecting the slaughter which had taken place wilhiu their 
jurisdiction ; hut the kinx ordered that body to (leftist from 
Uie attempt. D' Auliijrnr. vol. ii. p. 27. 

t Rrnntome, Vie de TViranwri. 

{ Disraeli. Cvriutitiet of Literature, Sec, quoted by Dr. 
Lin^ard. 

H It was spoken l(Hh April. 1573. Lapopeliniere gives it at 
length in his History, liv. 3*. pp. 162 rt teq. 



ment that the king never had it in his heart to do 
so. A hundred times he has had them near him 
at court, and especially at Blois a year since, where 
they might have been massacred very conveniently, 
without any fear of danger, because the blame of 
it would very probably have fallen on the Duke of 
Guise, who complained of his father having been 
treacherously killed by order of the admiral. In 
this complaint were joined his near relations and 
connexions, as also the Dukes of Montpensier, 
Nemours, and Never*, who for certain private 
offences had become his declared mortal euemies. 
But what has occurred in Paris has certainly 
been by accident, which suddenly made it spring 
up, without any one being able to foresee it ; and 
contrary to the hopes and opinions of everybody. 
For grievously as they had offended the king, and 
were even then accused of high treason for having 
conspired, still the king, who by his nature is more 
inclined to clemency, would have preferred seizing 
their persons to murdering them. His advice was 
that the whole affair should be investigated; the 
business, however, to be reserved for the cogniz- 
ance of the parliament of Paris. But, a* it com- 
monly happens in tumults, on a sudden the people, 
swelled with fury, became excited ; and then the 
affair took place otherwise than was desired, and 
the king was very angry and troubled on account 
of it." 

The Count de Rctx was sent to England on an 
embassy, in May, 1573. His mission had two prin- 
cipal objects : to dissuade the queen from helping 
the Protestants in Rochelle, and to refute the 
accounts of the cruelty of the massacres in France. 
Elizabeth received the ambassador with great 
respect, and went towards Dover to meet him.* 
He assumed a defence quite opposite to those pre- 
ceding, and vindicated the king's conduct in con- 
spiring against Coligny. He represented that the 
admiral w»3 much better accompanied than the 
king himself; and that thus making a greater 
appearance than his master, the king could not 
suffer in him what bIic (Elizabeth) would not 
consider proper in any of her nobles. De Betz 
displayed great familiarity with ancient history, and 
gave examples of the danger which such ambition 
caused. " The king, my master," added he, M had 
examples more recent and remarkable than those 
to warn him of the admiral's overgrown power. 
For he had learned that the indolence of former 
kings had given too much opportunity to the 
Pepins, the most ambitious of their time, to aspire 
to the crown, which they finally usurped." 
Having shown how the Capets took the place of 
Pepin's race, he enlarged on the utility of the 
ostracism of the Athenians, which was an excellent 
plan for preventing any one from becoming 
dangerous by his popularity ; but that not being 
practicable in these times, "the king was advised 
to destroy the roots of his greatness, and with the 
same hand cut down what had already sprung up : 
this he considered could not be done more 
effectually than by the death of him whose interest 
aud resources were too much suspected throughout 
the kingdom." This statement made Elizabeth 
inquire for what reason the massacre had included 
so many other persons, innocent of such ambition, 
and many of them incapable of bearing arms. 
De Ret* replied by assuring her that the number 

* Lspopelinicrc. liv. 34. p. 149. The 
De HeU is also given at length . 
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of killed was not the fourth part of what had been 
told her, and referred her to Walsingham for 
corroboration. 

The Swiss had felt and expressed much indigna- 
tion at the king's conduct to the Protestants, and 
Bellicvre was sent to Baden in December, 1572, to 
explain the affair in a favourable manner. He 
commenced a long speech by explaining the peril 
to which the kingdom was exposed from the 
admiral's ambition, so that his punishment could 
not be deferred ; and unfortunately some of his 
majesty's subjects who professed the new religion 
were sacrificed with him. But Bellievre was com- 
missioned equally by the Guises to clear their 
character : he therefore spares no effort to blacken 
Coligny's character, and dwells upon Maurevel 
requiring no incitement to kill the admiral, as he 
considered himself in danger of assassination, at 
the instigation of Coligny, who had always more 
murderer* in hit pay than were to be found in the 
rat of France. He then showed that the Hugue- 
nots were better prepared to take the field than 
the king ; 44 and it was resolved to arm the people 
and punish the admiral and his accomplices."* 

Had Charles IX. been actuated by any motive 
which admitted an avowal, he would not so conti- 
nually have shifted his ground; but his excuses 
were always at variance with each other. Sup- 
posing any one of them to be true, there is then 
great room for condemning his conduct, even on 
the hypothesis most favourable to his character: 
but unsupported and contradictory as they are, we 
i can only reject them all as false; and if any 
persona feel interested in removing the spots of 
infamy which disfigure Charles's memory, they must 
endeavour to prove false, not only the accounts 
given by Huguenot writers, but also those in 
favour of the persecuting king. 

It is curious that a very learned individual, who 
has lately become conspicuous in the discussion of 
this subject, should use this identical argument to 
prove the contrary propositions. 44 Whence arise 
[ these contradictory explanations imagined by the 
court 1 Suppose the massacre a sudden and unex- 
pected measure, and they are easily accounted 
for."t But if we admit that it was sudden and 
unexpected, we must suppose some violent impulse 
to have caused such a measure ; and it is the contra- 
diction that pervades the accounts of such impulse 
which discredits every apology for Charles IX. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Massacre* in the Province*. 

The Huguenots were so unprepared for any de- 
fence at the time of this treacherous attack upon 
them, that out of near seven hundred persons of 
rink who were murdered, most of them ex- 
perienced soldiers and of approved courage, only 
one(Guerchy) died with his sword in his hand; he 
fought for a long time with the assassins, and was 
*t last overpowered by numbers.*, Taverny, a 
lawyer, aided by his valet, defended his dwelling 
for nine hours, which was the only resistance met 
with in pillaging so many houses. J Had a few 
others done the same, the whole body would have 

* Villeroy. Mem. <T Etat. vol. vii. p. 169. 
t Dr. LmgnH's Viadicafum. &c. p. 69. 
I D Aubignr. vol. ii. p. 23. Pnqwcr, rol. fa. p. 183. 



had time to rally : but they seemed equally unable 
to defend themselves or to fly ; their faculties were 
benumbed, and they were completely in the power 
of the murderers. 

There were, however, a considerable number 
that escaped destruction in spite of the vigilance of 
their enemies. On the day after Coligny's death 
the Duke of Anjou quitted the Louvre at the head 
of his guards and traversed the town and suburbs 
to force open the houses. '* But he found," 
relates Davila, 44 that either the greater part of the 
Huguenots were already dead, or that, frightened, 
they had placed in their hata the white cross for u 
token, as all the Catholics wore it ; or that they 
tried to save their lives by concealing themselves 
in the best possible manner. For if, by chance, 
going through the street, they were pointed out, or 
recognised in any manner, the people immediately 
fell upon them and threw them into the river."* 
And another writer informs us that many put the 
white cross in their hats, and went to mass through 
terror, t 

Montgomery and the Vidame of Chartres, who 
lodged in the faubourg St. Germain, where early in- 
formed of what was passing in the city, but could 
scarcely believe it, thinking the Guises with a mob 
were attacking the Louvre. They went to the 
river intending to cross, and then discovered their 
mistake, as they could plainly see the soldiers ap- 
proaching them in boats. They lost no time in 
taking horse with a few followers, and escaped 
into Normandy, from whence they passed over to 
England. Their delay nearly proved fatal ; for at 
the dawn the Dukes of Guise, Severs, Aumale, 
and others, well attended, set out to wake up those 
who slept in the faubourg, and wishing to go out 
by the gate on that side were delayed, because the 
porter, having brought a key in mistake, was 
obliged to return to his house to look for the right 
one. Guise sent a party in pursuit of the fugitives 
as fur as Montfort. j He had promised Catherine 
to avenge the death of her husband as soon as he 
had obtained justice for his own father. $ 

Persons were sent to Chatillon to lay hold of 
Coligny's family, Audelot's son, and some others 
who were there ; but tbey had succeeded in 
making their escape, and arrived safe at Geueva.|J 
The widow of Teligny, the admiral's daughter, 
afterwards married the Prince of Orange, who also 
fell by the dagger of fanaticism. 

Merlin, the admiral's chaplain, attempted to 
escape along with Teligny, by crossing the tops 
of the houses : he fell into a loft, and lay more than 
three days concealed by the hay : his only suste- 
nance during that time was an egg, which a heu 
laid every morning close to him.? 

Reamer's escape was astonishing : he was saved 
by Vczins, a man who had often vowed his death, 
and whose character was a guarantee for his fulfil- 
ling it. Reanier naturally expected that his enemy 
would not suffer the present opportunity to pass, 
and was fearfully awaiting him, when Vesins en- 
tered his apartment with his sword in his hand, 
accompanied by two soldiers. 44 Follow me !" said 
he to Resnier, who passed between the satellites, 
fully satisfied that he was going to death. Yexins 

* Davila. llv. 5. 

f Maimbourg, Hitt. dm lafcinitme. liv. 6. 

X Lapopeliuiere, liv. 29. D'Aubigoe, vol. ii. p. 19. 

| RaMumpirrrc, Xumveanj Mem. p. 110. 

I Davila. liv. 3. 

II D'Auuigne, Wst. Univ. vol. ii. p. 32. 
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made him mount on horseback, and conducted him 
to hi* chateau at Quercy. On their arrival he thus 
addressed him : 44 You are now safe ; I could have 
taken advantage of this opportunity to avenge my- 
self, but between brave men the danger ought to 
be equal ; it is for that reason that I have aaved 
you. When you please, you will find me ready to 
finish our quarrel as becomes a gentleman." Res- 
nier replied by protestations of gratitude, begged 
his friendship, and asked for an opportunity to 
serve him. "Can the Huguenots," said Veains, 
«* be so mean as not to resent the perfidy of the 
court Y' 44 Whatever others may do," answered 
Rcsnier, 44 1 should be ungrateful to you were I to 
resent it." Vetins sternly replied : 44 1 love courage 
both in an enemy and a friend. I leave you at 
liberty to love or to hate me ; and I have brought 
you hither, merely to enable you to make the 
choice." Without staying to prolong the conver- 
sation, Vexins spurred his horse and rode off.* 

D'Aubigne had arrived a short time previous to 
the massacre, in order to obtain permission to go 
into Flanders ; but having wounded an officer, who 
tried to arrest him for being concerned in a duel, 
he was obliged to fiy, and meeting with Langoiran, 
they both quitted Paris, three days before it took 
place. When the melancholy news of what had 
occurred reached him, he was accompanied by 
eighty of his men ; but their spirits were so de- 
jected on the occasion, that they were seized with 
a panic and fled, merely because some one hallooed 
to them at a distance. The same men, however, 
showed soon after that they had not lost their in- 
trepidity, by attacking a very considerable force 

with success.f 

In the mean time a retreat from Paris afforded 
but little security, for the massacre was extended 
to the provinces. And again, we find the subject 
entangled with controversy ; for, notwithstanding 
the general belief that orders were sent to kill the 
Huguenots in the provinces (and this opinion is 
supported by numerous Catholic authorities), two 
writers strenuously contend that Charles was no 
party to it. J 41 The sufferers believed, as they were 
not protected, they were persecuted by the com- 
mands of the court. But the memory of Charles 
needs not be loaded with additional infamy. There 
is no evidence that the other massacres had his 
sanction or permission; and when we consider 
that they happened at very different periods, and 
were confined to the places in which the blood of 
Catholics had been wantonly spilt, during the pre- 
ceding insurrections, we shall attribute them rather 
to sudden ebullitions of popular vengeance, than 
to any previously concerted and general plan, j" 

Whether the events took place by the spontaneous 
feelings of the people, or in consequence of the 
king's orders, will not be discussed at this moment: 
the events themselves are not denied ; the massacres 
at Meaux, Angers, Bourges, Orleans, Toulouse, and 
Rouen were terrible ; and besides these plnces most 
of the small towns, villages, and even chateaux 
became scenes of carnage. It was not so violent 
in Burgundy and Brittany, because there were but 
few Huguenots ; nor in Languedoc, nor Gascon), 
because they were sufficiently numerous to protect 

• Dp Thou, liv. S3. D'A .oijrne, vol. U. p. 23. 
+ DWunipr. Mrm.. p. 31 .— Amsterdam, 1131. 
t The AI>W Cnvevrae and Dr. Lingmxd. 
J Dr. Lingard. j/iit^y of England. Note E. vol. viii. 
edit, in 8vo. 



themselves • * But it was at Lyons that the worst 
ferocity was displayed ; for the Ciuises bad a strong 
party in that town. Mandelot, the governor, hav- 
iug learned that some Huguenots had escaped the 
vigilance of the murderers, and yielding to positive 
orders received from the court, wished to compel 
the public executioner to put them to death ; but 
the man bravely replied, that he was uot an assas- 
sin, and worked only according to the orders of 
justice, t 

De Thou's picture of the horrors committed at 
Lyons is heart-rending. He estimates the victims 
at eight hundred ; but another contemporary maif4 
the number four thousand ; and mentions that a 
butcher who had signalised himself in the massa- 
cres was invited to dine with the legate on his 
passage through Lyons.} There may be some ex- 
aggeration here : it is however recorded elsewhere, 
that when Cardinal Orsini arrived soon after as 
legate, he found a concourse of people on their 
knees before him, as he quitted the church of St. 
John, after vespers. Upon inquiry into the cause 
for which his absolution was demanded, he learned 
that they were the perpetrators of the late massa- 
cres : he instantly acceded to their request ; and 
as the principal murderer, Boydon, would not 
receive his pardon so publicly, he waited upon the 
legate, who absolved him in his chamber. $ 

All the circumstances connected with this terri- ! 
ble scene have been critically examined by a i 
modern writer ;j| and it results, tliat Maudciot's | 
character is such aa might be expected from a par- I 
tisan of the Guises. It appears from this opuscule, 
that his letters to Charles IX. have been preserved 
in the Royal Library ; and that, within two days 
after the massacre, he solicited a share of the con- 
fiscated property. Some of the kiug'a letters to 
him were destroyed ; but the governor's replies 
abound with allusions, that remove all doubt re- 
specting the sanguinary nature of the royal instruc- 
tions. 

Several of the governors of provinces refused to 
lend themselves to such cruelty, and would not 
obey the king's orders ; for the secret council had 
despatched letters to the governors of the towns, 
in which the Protestants were numerous, ordering 
them to plunder those of the religion .H The Count 
de Tendes preserved the Protestants of Provence, 
observing, when he received the king's letter, 44 That 
it could not be his majesty's orders."* • St. Heran 
de Montmerin, governor of Auvergne, addressed 
the king in the following terms : 44 Sire, I have 
received an order under your m»jesty'6 seal, to put 
to death all the Protestants who are in the pro- 
vince. I respect your majesty too much to sup- 
pose the letters are other than forgeries ; and if 
(which God forbid) the order has really emanated 
from your majesty, I have still too much respect 
for you to obey it."tt The Viscount d'Orthes, who 
commanded at Bayonnc, wrote a letter no less 
spirited : — 44 Sire, I have communicated your ma- 
jesty's commands to the faithful inhabitants, and 
to the garrison ; I have found among them good 
citizens, and brave soldiers, but not one excen- 

• Mezeray. im Inc. 

i Dc Thou. lie. »4. 

1 Chrotiolojri* de I'Hirt. de Lyons. 

| Mem. de 1 Etst dc France. 
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tioncr. They and myself most humbly entreat 
jour majesty to employ our arms and our live* in 
things possible ; and however hazardous they may 
be, we will devote thereto the last drop of our 
blood."* The Viscount d'Orthes and the Count 
de Tcndes died suddenly a short time after ; and 
the prevalent opinion was, that they fell victims to 
I the king's resentment. f 

The Bishop of Lizieux, James Hennuyer, also 
behaved in a merciful manner, and displayed a 
truly Christian disposition. He was originally a 
Dominican, and had been confessor to Henry II. : 
on the death of that king he was made Bishop of 
Lixieux. For twelve years he had watched over 
his people, imparting to them the benefit of his 
learning, and the advantages of his example in 
mildness and piety, when the king's lieutenant 
came to communicate the orders he had received, 
to massacre all the Huguenots of Lizicux. "No! 
no! sir," said the Bishop to him: " I oppose, and 
I will always oppose the execution of such an 
order, to which 1 cannot consent. I am pastor of 
the church of Lixieux, and the people you say you 
are commanded to slay are my Hock. Although 
tbey are at present wanderers, having strayed from 
the fold which has been confided to me by Jesus 
Christ, the sovereign pastor, they may nevertheless 
return, and I do not give up the hope of seeing 
them come back. I do not perceive in the gospel, 
that the shepherd ought to suffer the blood of his 
sheep to be shed; on the contrary, I there find 
that he is bound to shed his blood, and to give his 
life for them. Return then with this order, which 
shall never be executed so long as I live." " But," 
said the lieutenant, " for my justification, you must 
give me, in writing, your refusal to let me act ac- 
cording to the king's orders." The bishop will- 
ingly gave the document required, and agreed to 
incur all the responsibility of it. No further orders 
arrived from court. J This amiable conduct of the 
bishop overcame all opposition, and most of the 
Protestants of that place returned to the Catholic 
church, giving an unequivocal example of the effi- 
cacy of mildness, and its superiority to persecution 
in subduing enemies. 

Gordes, governor of Dauphiny, having received 
» written order, which revoked aU the verbal com- 
munications, wrote to the king, saying that he had 
received no verbal order; to which the king re- 
plied, that he need not trouble himself, for they 
were given only to some who were about him t{ 
All these tend to prove that the king did issue 
oiders in the provinces : besides, if it had depended 
upon popular fury, the massacres would have oc- 
curred immediately after the arrival of the news 
from Paris ; whereas, the time which was occupied 
in awaiting the result of spontaneous feeling excited 
by example, and sending orders where requisite, 
makes it still more probable that the massacres 
were ordered by the king. But we have, in 
addition, the evidence of Tavannes on this point. 
" Many towns of the kingdom killed not only the 
leaders and factious, as they had been commanded, 
bat behaved with the unbridled licence of the 
Parisians."|| And De Thou, who was in a situa- 
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tion to be well informed, declares that verbal 
orders were sent.* 

Davila goes so for as to say, that on the day 
which preceded this dreadful execution, the king 
despatched several couriers to different parts of the 
kingdom, with express orders to the governors of 
the towns and provinces to do the samc.f And 
this assertion is supported by a journal, which was 
kept by Mallet and Vautier, inhabitants of Senlis, 
in which town no massacre took place. They 
simply state, " That on the arrival of order* from 
Pari* against the Huguenots, on the 2Ath of 
August (the very day of the St. Bartholomew), the 
inhabitants assembled, and having a horror of 
dipping their hands in the blood of their fellow- 
citizens, they only enjoined tbem to quit the 
town, which was done without noise and without 
tumult."* 

The orders of the court arrived at Nismes in the 
evening of the 29th of August. Guillaumc Villar, 
the consul of that city, immediately shut the gates, 
that no stranger might enter, and confided the 
superintendence of that charge to two eminent 
citizens, one a Protestant, the other a Catholic. 
He then convoked a meeting, which was attended 
by the principal residents belonging to each re- 
ligion ; and, in an eloquent addresB, showed the 
necessity of union in their terrible situation. He 
called upon all present to swear they would main- 
tain order, and prevent any violence ; each pledg- 
ing himself to protect the others, without distinction 
of religion. By this laudable measure, Nismes 
was spared the prevailing horrors. § 

The events at Toulouse form a melancholy con- | 
trast with what precedes. There, the barbarity 
displayed was aggravated by a long detention, 
completely destroying all pretext of a hasty move- 
ment. The news of the massacre in Paris was 
kept secret for some days, as the parliament and 
the capitouls were undecided how they should act. 
On Sunday, the 31st of August, all the gates were 
Bhut, with the exception of a postern ; and trust- 
worthy persons were placed, to watch those who 
entered, or went out. Some Protestants had gone 
early in the morning, for worship, to a village called 
Castanet. They became suspicious, and were in- 
clined to keep away from the town. Others re- 
turned, leaving their swords at the gate. The next 
day the president Daphis sent for several counsellors 
residing in the environs, as their absence gave rise 
to rumours. It was true, he said, that there had 
been a massacre in Paris ; but it had arisen out of 
a private quarrel, and that the king would not 
infringe the edict of pacification. Some returned, 
but others, more wary, withdrew to Montauban. 

On the 2nd of September, in order to quiet those 
in the town, and attract those who were outside, 
there was published, by sound of trumpet, a pro- 
hibition against molesting any of the religion : for 
deceptive purposes, great pomp was displayed on 
that occasion. The president, finding that many 
Protestants still kept away, resolved to seize those 
in his power ; and on the morning of the 3rd of 
September, the troops, divided into several bodies, 
broke into the houses, seized the Protestants, and 
confined them in the prisons and convents. A 
general order was issued for their arrest ; and those 
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concealed were to be given up. Five counsellors 
wore thus captured. The victims remained in the 
prisons during three weeks, after which they were 
collected in the Conciergerie ; and, on the 3rd of 
October, orders came from Parts, that the execution 
was to be no longer delayed. The parliament 
still hesitated ; and the president, perceiving an 
unwillingness among the counsellors, said, „" Do 
as jou please, and say what you think fit ; but for 
ray part, I shall set about executing, in the king's 
name, what my charge and my duty command." 
On the next day, before sunrise, two students, 
with seven or eight of the rabble, armed with axes, 
cutlasses, &c., proceeded to the Conciergerie, by 
order of the advocate-general, aud, having made 
the prisoners descend one by one, murdered them 
at the foot of the steps, without giving any time 
to speak or pray. There were three hundred killed 
in that manner. They were stripped, and their 
bodies remained in the court of the palace for two 
whole days, after which they were thrown into a 
trench. The counsellors were hanged in their 
robes before the palace; and the bodies of the 
victims were abandoned to pillage. Orders were 
afterwards issued to all places in the dependencies 
of Toulouse to do the same.* 
J The news of the massacre created a great sen- 
sation throughout Europe. The indignation which 
it excited was accompanied by terror ; for it 
seemed the signal of a crusade against the Pro- 
testants, v The English were far from esteeming 
their insular position a guarantee : they had ex- 
perience of the impervious character of Romish 
intrigue, in the different manoeuvres (not to say 
plots) on behalf of Mary Queen of Scots ; and the 
pretended rupture between France and Spain, 
which vanished as soon as its object was accom- 
plished, made them dread either an immediate 
attack from Philip II., or a general revolt of the 
papists in Great Britain. This alarm was increased 
by the absence of news from their ambassador, 
WaUingham, whose messenger had been detained 
by some accident. The fugitives, hourly arriving, 
gave dreadful, often exaggerated, details ; and an 
account of his death was generally expected. Wal- 
atngham was one of the most experienced states- 
men of the age : his penetration was remarkable, 
and he constantly employed a number of spies ; 
but the massacre took him by surprise. His life, 
however, was in no danger ; for his house was 
protected by order of Catherine, and all the Eng- 
lish who bad presence of mind to take shelter there 
were safe. 

Lamotte-Fenclon, the French ambassador in 
London, was ordered to give an account of the 
motives which had caused the massacre : he was 
received by the queen and the court in deep mourn- 
ing, and nothing more was said to him than civility 
and etiquette required. 

The French Protestants were crying out for aid, 
and the nation at large was anxious to help them : 
WaUingham informed his sovereign that the friend- 
ship of Catherine de Medicis was more dangerous than 
her enmity ; but Elizabeth persisted in refusing help 
to the sufferers, and even permitted the proposal of a 
marriage with the Duke of Alen^on. It must how- 
ever be said, in justice to this queen, that sh« 
would not hastily risk a war, which at that time 
might cause still more injury to the Protestant 
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interest; and that, while she suffered the empty 
forms of negotiation to be pursued, she, being de- 
cided on refusing every offer of marriage, was 
careful to send such secret information as kept alive 
tke hopes of the Huguenots. 

» All the princes of Europe expressed their indig- 
nation on the occasion, except two: the King of 
Spain and the pope. courier, with an account 
of the massacre, was sent off to Philip II., who, 
although pleased with the event, could not conceal 
his regret that the King of Navarre and the Prince 
of Conde had been spared. Having read the letter, 
he sent it to the Admiral of Castille, who received 
it while at supper, and thinking to promote the 
cheerfulness of his guests, he read it to them. The 
Duke of Infantado, who was present, is stated to 
have asked if the admiral and his friends were 
Christians. And on receiving an answer in the 
affirmative : ** How is it then, that, being French- 
men and Christians, they should have been killed | 
like brutesl" "Gently, duke," said the admiral; 
" do you not know that war in France is peace for 
Spain V* This dreadful event put an end to 
Philip's fears for Flanders, at least for the present ; 
and policy reconciles a tyrant to the worst of 
crimes. 

At Rome great rejoicing took place: the Car- 
dinal of Lorrain liberally rewarded the messenger, 
and questioned him, like a person informed before- 
hand, t The Cardinal Alexandrin had made no 
secret of expecting the news of a great victory 
gained over the heretics, and exclaimed when it 
arrived, "The king of France has kept his word!" % 
The pope went in a grand procession, performed 
high mass with all the splendour of his court, and 
ordered a Te Deum to be sung in order to cele- 
brate the event ; the firing of cannon at the same 
time announced the glad tidings to the neigh- 
bouring villages. A medal was struck, bearing on 
one side the head of Gregory XIII. and on the 
other the exterminating angel striking the Pro- 
testants, with this inscription: UuguenoUmun 
Strayen, 1572."} 

Here ought to finish the discussion of this san- 
guinary subject ; and here it would finish, had not 
its continuation been rendered necessary by the 
inconsiderate seal of the advocates of popery, who, 
instead of excusing these excesses, by attributing 
them to the ferocious manners of the age, (in which 
they would in some degree meet with the con- 
currence of all candid persons.) deny the existence 
of many facts which have been handed down to 
us : while some go so far as to reverse the tables, 
and attempt to show that the church of Rome is 
less persecuting than the reformed churches. On 
this account it has been considered necessary to 
examine the characters and w eight of the principal 
champions of the church of Rome. 

Lapopeliniere, a contemporary, and the Abbe 
Caveyrac, in the last century, are well known to 
all inquirers upon this subject : their mouldering 
celebrity has been recently revived by the polished 
pen of a divine, whose anxiety to remove this 
stain from his church, has made him also enter the 
lists. Of these writers, the first aimed at making 
euch a plausible narrative, as should represent 
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Charles, and the Queen-Mother in a favourable 
hght; the second tried to justify the French 
zovprniuent for having persecuted the Huguenots; 
while the third endeavours (and the effort cannot 
be blamed) to efface those opinions which Pro- 
testants in general entertain of the severe persecu- 
tions inflicted by the church of Rome. We find, 
in consequence, in the works of the first, softened 
statements, apologetic reasonings, and the entire 
omission of some accounts; in the pages of the 
second reigns a spirit of rancorous bigotry ac- 
companied with much sophistry; while the third 
offers a critical examination, the object of which iB 
to shew that the received accounts being incon- 
sistent with each other, the probabilities are 
favourable to the Catholic religion. It will not be 
supposed that these three are the only writers who 
have undertaken the defence of the church of 
Rome ; but the periods at which they wrote, and 
the feelings which pervade them, give a superior 
interest; while the constant reference which is 
made to them creates an importance beyond other 
authors on the subject ; for these reasons I submit 
a short notice of each.* 

I Lancelot Vffisin de Lapopelinere was educated as 
a Protestant, and became a Catholic. The period 
of his conversion is uncertain ; but his history f dis- 
plays feelings very different from the character uni- 
versally attributed to the Huguenots of that irritated 
period. His eloquence made him conspicuous at 
conferences ; but on account of his repeated efforts 
to persuade the Protestants to abate their demands, 
which were obstacles to a pacification, he incurred 
the suspicions of his comrades ; he is said to have 
fought a duel on that very account in 1579.J His 
book is dedicated to the queen-mother, in the style 
of a most servile courtier; and to shew how 
desirous he was of palliating the conduct of the 
court, it is only necessary to point out his unfair- 
ness in one particular ; he has not made the least 
mention of the King's proclamation on the 24th of 
August, which attributed the massacre to the Guises, 
and which proclamation was so notorious that he 
could not plead ignorance of it. By that omission, 
Charles is made to appear consistent in the charge 
which he laid before the Parliament on the 26th, 
respecting the detected conspiracy of the Hu- 
guenots. 

The philosophical writer* of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had indulged in very severe strictures on the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes and the cruelties 
which followed: the subject being continually 
under discussion, it was considered necessary to 
publish some counter statement, and the Abbe 
Caveyrac in consequence composed his apology. § 
His work may be said to carry its own refutation 
within itself, and that may be the reason why we 
hear of no reply of any note: indeed it is im- 
possible to read this justification of bigotry, with- 
out pitying the narrow or perverted mind that can 
approve of it. The work itself does not belong to 
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this portion of our subject; but as it was requisite 
for the abbe to revert to the commencement of the 
moral contagion, he found it necessary to apologise 
for another equally wicked piece of policy in the 
century preceding the subject of his "labours. 
He, therefore, annexed a dissertation on the St. 
Bartholomew, which contains four propositions, 
viz. I, That religion had nothing to do with the 
massacre. 2. That it was an affair of proscription. 
3. That is was only intended for Paris. And 4, 
That the number of killed was much less than has 
been stated. 

" Religion," says the abbe, » had nothing to do 
with it, either as motive, counsel, or agent. The 
attempts to carry off two kings, many towns being 
withdrawn from their allegiance, sieges maintained, 
foreign troops introduced into the kingdom, and 
four pitched battles fought against the sovereign, 
were motives sufficiently powerful to irritate the 
monarch and render his subjects hateful to him : 
these caused him to write to Schoraberg, his am- 
bassador, in Germany, that he could endure it no 
longer."* In reply to these motives, the answer 
which first suggests itself is, that Charles is accused 
of making a peace in order to lull his Protestant 
subjects into security, and of contriving a marriage 
for the purpose of collecting their leaders together : 
if therefore religion be unconnected with the motive 
his treachery remains the same; and when Ca- 
veyrac argues that the above motives were suf- 
ficiently powerful, he gives a practical illustration 
of the odious decree of the council of Constance, 
that faith need not be kept with heretics; for Charles 
had published three decrees of pacification, each 
of which declared, that the Protestants, in taking 
arms, had been actuated by a desire to serve his 
majesty; and the friendship that he professed to 
entertain for Coligny is notorious. 

In order to show that religion had nothing to 
do with the massacre as counsel, the abbe roundly 
asserts that neither cardinals, bishops, nor priests, 
were admitted into this fatal divan ; adding, M even 
the Duke of Guise was excluded from it." f It >» 
remarkable how unsparingly the abbe condemns 
almost every writer on this subject: he cannot 
credit their accounts, as they either wrote under 
a delusion, or were interested in propagating a 
falsehood; but still he offers no reason why his 
bare assertion should be received. It has been 
said by many contemporaries, that person* belong- 
ing to the clergy were in the plot, and the absence 
of a refutation leaves their testimony quite as good 
as the contradictiou of the Abb6 Caveyrac. When 
Pius V. denounced the wrath of God upon the 
king, if he did not annihilate the enemies of the 
church, the Catholic religion was assuredly made 
both motive and counsel ;£ and, if it were not, how 
is it that the massacre was immediately followed 
by the suppression of the reformed religion 1 " But," 
says the abbe*, " if Gregory XIII. went in proces- 
sion from the church of St. Mark to that of St. Louis ; 
if he appointed a jubilee ; if he had a medal struck 
on the occasion, — all these demonstrations of grati- 
tude, rather than satisfaction, had for their real 
and sole principle, not the maasacrc of the Hugue- 

• Dissertation, j>. a. 
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nots, but the discovery of the conspiracy which 
they had plotted, or at least which the king took 
pains to accuse them of at all the courts of Christen- 
dom."" 

To prove that the Catholic religion had no part 
in the massacre as agent, the abbe gives a long ac- 
count of persons saved from murder by catholics, 
and mentions cases where convents and religious 
houses afforded refuge. At Bordeaux there were 
several saved by priests and other persons, from 
whom such help was not expected. On the other 
hand, many Catholics perished ; and if their names 
had been preserved we should be surprised at their 
number."f Here is an evident attempt to divert 
the attention from the main question, that religion 
was the chief motive in the massacres which were 
committed. It is undeniable that the white cross 
was worn to distinguish the murderers, and that 
the bare fact of going to mass saved the lives of 
many ; if therefore the king and queen had no idea 
of religion in commanding the massacre, they were 
evidently convinced that the multitude would better 
execute their purpose, if they were called upon m 
the name of the church. Admitting this suppo- 
sition, the king's conduct appears still blacker ; it 
is deprived of the excuse of pious intentions, and 
receives the additional stigma of having employed 
the religious feelings of a mob in the execution of 
nn atrocious crime. 

The Abbe's second proposition, showing that it 
was an affair of proscription,^ contains a long 
series of abuse against Coligny and the Huguenots, 
all which confirms the generally received opinion, 
that the court had some perfidious measures in 
contemplation for a lottg time previous : it also de- 
stroys the only argument calculated to relieve the 
king from his odious reputation, in attributing the 
massacre to a dread of the Huguenots' vengeance, 
when Guise had revenged his father on the person 
of the admiral. 

In developing his third proposition, that the 
afTair regarded Paris only, the abb£ gives a view 
of the different opinions upon the plot: he con- 
siders three hypotheses as particularly worthy of 
attention. One is the account given by Queen 
Margaret, who assures us that the king was led to 
form the fatal resolution by the threats of vengcanco 
which escaped the Huguenots. The second is the 
statement made by Tavannes, according to which 
it originated with the queen-mother, who had 
great fears on account of the king's placing so much 
confidence in Coligny; she employed Maurevel to 
dispatch him, and thus rendered "the massacre ne- 
cessary. The third is the declaration made by the 
Duke of Anjou to his surgeon, Miron, during their 
journey to Poland. This last, which is long, is 
the abbe's favourite version, " because the con- 
fession contains nothing in the prince's favour ; 
but on the contrary, he declares himself the ac- 
complice, or rather the first author of the admiral's 
death : if he had been less alarmed at his brother's 
silence, his walking with great strides, his angry 
looks, and his putting his hand at times to his 
dagger, he would not have gone to relate those 
things to his mother, and they would not have put 
together all the reports, notices, suspicions, &c.," 
and the abbe then shows that the dreadful results 
would not have taken place. «« It is true," says 

• DiskerUtion, p. 3. ♦ IWJ. p. 5. 
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he, «* that this arch rebel might have been able to 
destroy the throne and the altar, as fu desvjnHi, 
but that was not the object of their fears at the 
time: their aim was to prevent his gaining all 
the king's confidence."* The abbe thus attempts 
to show that the massacre was not premeditated, 
and then refutes all who have asserted that orders 
were sent into the provinces to take similar mea- 
sures, on the ground of those massacres not being 
simultaneous. Some occurred two and three week», 
Bomc even a month after ; which delay, to a candid 
inquirer, offers a fair presumptive evidence, not 
only that such orders were actually sent, but that, 
in consequence of reluctance on the part of the 
governors, additional orders were issued for en- 
forcing the execution of the first.'f* But not only 
does the abbe refuse his credit to every writer, he 
attempts to discredit all their accounts, by pro- 
ducing one which is unworthy of attention, from 
the palpable marks of fabrication it contains. It 
is a letter purporting to be written by the queen 
to Strorxy, and sent to him in the month of April, 
with orders to open it on the 24th of August : it 
contains information of the massacre resolved on, 
and orders him to do the aame in his government. 
It is only necessary to observe, that till the death 
of the Queen of Navarre, the general expectation 
was that the marriage would take place in June, 
and that ceremony being over, the Huguenot no- 
bility would soon disperse : in addition to which, 
the king's eagerness in drawing them all to court 
would preclude the postponement of his plan any 
more than was necessary ; the letter was most 
probably written to discredit the general opinions, 
by a redurtio in absttrdum. 

The letter of the Viscount d'Orthes, refining to 
murder the Huguenots, is declared to be a fable, 
and every authority is rejected, except Lapopeli- 
niere, whom he takes care on every occasion to 
call a CalvinUt writer, in spite of his abjuration. 
But admitting that no orders were sent, the abbe 
himself has shown that in many cases they were 
not necessary. " The death of the leaders and 
factious alone was resolved on : the horror* were 
not meant to extend beyond Paris ; and if in spite 
of precautions, the murders were spread from the 
capital to the other towns, it was because the news 
of the event, being diffused throughout the king- 
dom, invited the Catholics of many cities to do the 
same." \ It will never be contended that the news 
was more than a week in penetrating into every 
corner of France ; whence then arose the delay in 
some of the towns 1 It was because the inhabitants 
felt averse to it, and the massacres did not occur 
there till fresh instructions and instigating emis- 
saries had arrived to carry the point. In the towns 
where fanaticism reigned, they wanted only an ex- 
ample. Bigotry requires no orders: permission 
to exert itself is all that is necessary. 

The fourth and last proposition is, that the num- 
ber of killed on the occasion is much less than lias 
been stated. After examining every account, the 
abbe settles down, as usual, with the opinion of 
Lapopeliniere, who estimates the killed in Paris 
at a thousand. " This opinion is the more pro- 
bable, as it can be supported by an account of the 
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Hotel- de-Ville of Paris, from which it will be 
seen that the provost, &e. had bodies to the num- 
ber of eleven hundred buried in the environs of 
St. ('loud, Auteuil, and Chaillot. It is certain, 
that with the exception of the admiral, who was 
exposed at the gibbet at Montfaucon, and Oudin 
Petit, a bookseller, who was buried in his cellar, 
that all the bodies were thrown into the Seine. 
Carts were loaded with dead bodies of girls, women, 
children and men, and were taken to the river and 
thrown in. The carcasses stopt partly at a small 
island, which was then opposite the Louvre, partly 
at that which is called the Isle des Cygnes : it 
was therefore necessary to take measures for their 
interment, lest they should infect the air and water ; 
and eight grave-diggers were employed for eight 
days, who, so far as we may rely on people of that 
description, buried eleven hundred bodies. If it 
were essential to examine this account, we should 
find strong presumptions against its accuracy. It 
is hardly possible that eight grave-diggers could 
have buried eleven hundred bodies in eight days ; 
it was necessary to draw them out of the water ; 
it was requisite that the trenches should be rather 
deep to avoid infection ; the soil where they were 
made is very firm, frequently stony: how then 
could each of these eight men have been able to 
bury, for his part, one hundred and thirty-seven 
bodies in eight daysl a thing difficult to do and to 
believe. Wc ought even to presume that these 
men, of but little delicacy by condition and nature, 
would make no scruple of swelling the number of 
interred, to increase their pay ; and indeed they 
had nobody to control them : (query t) I there- 
fore make every allowance, in supposing a thou- 
sand persons were massacred in Paris, conformable 
to what Lapopelinicre has written."* 

Without staying to inquire where those bodies 
were buried, which stopped racing the Louvre, there 
U great probability, from the strength of the cur- 
rent in the Seine, that for every corpse which took 
ground, six or seven floated on. The island has 
disappeared within the last twelve months ;f but 
it will be recollected, that the branch of the river 
separating it from Auteuil was nearly dry during 
the summer months ; the bodies therefore on the 
north side of the stream would be carried into the 
opening, or against the inlet, and there remain ; 
while those in the middle of the river would pass 
down to the sea. Thus, this account from the 
Hotel-de-Ville, instead of proving that fewer per- 
sons were killed than is thought, actually substan- 
tiates the opinion to be drawn from a general re- 
new of the accounts of that time; viz. that more 
than six thousand persons fell in Paris alone. It 
is clear that only a small portion of the bodies 
lodged at the Isle des Cygnes ; for as the municipal 
officers thought fit to have them thrown into the 
riTer at first, why did they not simply renew the 
process, and *end the bodies on again, by pushing 
them into the stream 1 but as they remained there 
several days, and constituted but a small portion of 
the victims ; and as other towns contributed to 
charge the rivers in the same way, it was thought 
better to put them underground. With respect to 
those buried at Chaillot, there could be no reason 
for carrying them half a league over a high hill, 
from Auteuil, which has a clay soil, to Chaillot, 

• Dissertation . p. 39. 

t It was duz away in 1«* and 1S27. to widen the river on 
the establishment ot a dock at Crenelle. 



which is very tiony : it is much more likely that 
they were persons killed at Chaillot in attempting 
to make their cscaiH: ; fur at that period, one of 
the principal outlets of Paris was in that direction. 

Great importance has beeu attached to the recent 
publication of Dr. Lingard. His history of Eng- 
land has been held up as an antidote to the incor- 
rect and prejudiced writers of preceding times : tho 
persecution of the French Protestants being so in- 
terwoven with the events of Elizabeth's reign, he 
could not avoid discussing the subject ; and a 
short notice of this episode will therefore be useful. 
His account is founded on the Duke of Anjou's 
confession. In the body of the work his remarks 
are short ; but the subject is treated more at length 
in a note at the end of the volume. The assertions 
which are there made excited considerable attention 
on their publication, and some observations in the 
reviews became the cause of a treatise in vindica- 
tion of the original remarks. In the history, the 
notes, and the vindication, there are many inaccu- 
racies which will immediately strike every one ac- 
quainted with the French history of this period ; 
and without insinuating that the reverend gentle- 
man has intentionally misrepresented any point, 
there is fair ground for inferring that he has in some 
cases taken a quotation on the authority of a partial 
writer, and that his acquaintance with the French 
authors is very superficial : the following are a few 
of the cases alluded to. 

" Coligny and his counsellors perished ; the po- 
pulace joined in the work of blood, and every Hu- 
guenot, or reputed Huguenot, who fell in their 
way was murdered."* Justice to the population 
of Paris demanded a statement of the methods used 
to excite their feelings ; but that is passed in silence, 
because the detail would be fatal to the sentiment 
meant to be impressed. " Several hours elapsed 
before order could be restored in the capital."f 
Certainly several dayt elapsed before any real at- 
tempt was made to put an end to the carnage. In 
the afternoon of the twenty-fourth, public procla- 
mation was made to desist from the massacre, and 
Dr. L. has given a quotation from Lapopelinicre, 
to shew that the king gave orders, by sound of 
trumpet, for every one to return home, under pain 
of death for those who continued the murders ;J 
but in common fairness, the extract from that wri- 
ter should have been given more at length: it I 
would then appear that the last day of the week I 
was but little less remarkable for murders titan the 
others. J 

The work contains some errors which deserve 
notice, although they are unimportant in point of ' 
historical argument. " So powerful a nobleman, 
who had twice led his army against that of the 
crown, was naturally an object of jealousy."|| 
" They reminded him (the king) of the two rebel- 
lions of the Huguenots, &c."% It is certainly of 
no real consequence that Coligny had been engaged 
against the king's troops more than twice,** and 
that there had been three civil wars or rebellions, 
instead of two ; but the assertion shows how much 

• Hi«t. of England, vol. viil. p. 66. 

♦ Ibid. 

X Note E. p. 440. 

§ lapopelinicre, vol. ii. liv. 29. p. 67. 

P Note E. p. 436. 
Note E, p. 438. 

** Beside* liege* and skirmished, there were no In* than 
fix battles ; viz. Dreux. St. l)euU. Jarnae, La roche-AbcUle, 
Moiitcmtour. and Arnay lo-Duc. 
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this writer's reputation for research and accuracy 
lias been overrated. Two other remarks are unac- 
countable : in oue, the admiral's assassin is placed 
in an upper window,* a thing impossible in a nar- 
row street ; the other mentions the ringing of the 
bell of the parliament houte.f 

The doctor's remarks respecting the number of 
killed are curious : " among the Huguenot writers, 
Percfixe reckon* 100,000 ; Sully, 70,000 ; Thuanus, 
30,000 ; Lapopeliniere, 20,000 ; the reformed Mar- 
tyrologist, 15,000 ; and Masson, 10,000. But the 
Martyrologist adopted a measure which may enable 
us to'form a tolerable conjecture ; he procured from 
the ministers in the different towns where massa- 
cres had taken place, lists of the names of persons 
who had Buffered, or were supposed to have suffered. 
He published the result in 15K2; and the reader 
will be surprised to learn, that in all France he 
could discover the names of no more than 780 per- 
sons ; perhaps, if we double that number, we shall 
not be far from the real amount." % Of the above six 
Huguenot writers, three were well known Catho- 
lics, vix. Ferelixe, Archbishop of Paris ; Thuanus, 
or I)e Thou, and Masson. Lapopeliniere abjured 
Protestantism, and the only Huguenot of them all 
it Sully, with the exception of the anonymous 
Martyrologist, respecting whom it is a fair subject 
for inquiry who he was ; and whether his work 
was not one of the artifices of the League, to dimi- 
nish the odium which even at that time was enter- 
tained for these effecta of Popish bigotry. Dr. L. 
himself seems aware that his position is untenable, 
for in his Vindication he changes his ground ; re- 
presents his printer to have inserted the word Hu- 
guenot instead of National ;$ and afterwards de- 
clares how little importance he attaches to the con- 
tradictory conjectures of historiaus; adding, that as 
he had taken Cavcyrac for his guide, he refers the 
reader to him as his sole authority. || Such a refer- 
ence renders comment unnecessary ; it must how- 
ever be observed, that more than seven hundred 
persons of distinction were killed.H and supposing 
the Martyrologist to have been what is pretended 
his researches must have been for persons of a par- 
ticular class, or he could easily have found more 
names than he did ; but the list contains chiefly the 
names of persons of the lowest condition ; and when 
the period of its publication is considered, there is 
very great appearance of its being intended to dis- 
credit the then prevailing opinions, if not in France, 
at least in foreign parts. 

In replying to the reviewers, Dr. L. goes more 
deeply into the subject, but with no better success, 
for errors are often discernible. " The ceremony 
(the marriage) had been fixed for the 18th of Au- 
gust, but he (Coligny) went to court in June, &c."** 
It was, however, the death of the Queen of Navarre 
in June, which caused it to be delayed till August. 
To shew how unlikely it was that the king should 
be so great a dissembler, he is stated to have been 
no more than twenty years of age,§ whereas he was 
in his twenty-third year. 

Respecting the league of Bayonne in 1505, there 

• Not*- E. p. 437. 

t Note E. p. 439. If by Parliament Hou»e in meant the 
P.ilucc of Junticc, ii i« M variance with the general account* ; 
and there wan no other buildinif which ouulit tte so called. 

1 Not* E. p. 44 t. 

f Vindication. Sic. p. 15. 

I P>i l. p. «i 

T Maimhniir*. lli<t rf* Cnlmnume. liv. 6. 

Vindication, p \*. 
H Ihid. p. is. Charles IX wa. horn in May. 1540 



arc some observations worthy of attention. Dr. L. 
shows that there is no proof of it beyond the suspi- 
cions of the Huguenots, and which suspicious had 
not much effect even on them : for they placed 
themselves without hesitation at the mercy of the 
court, at the assembly at Moulinsin 1566.* So far, 
however, from trusting to the court, the fact was, 
that they went so well accompanied, that the queen 
did not dare attempt anything, f It in moreover 
singular that to prove there was nothing in con- 
templation against the Huguenots, a letter should 
be produced from Strnda, written by Philip II. to 
his sister in the Netherlands. It states, "that the 
Queen of Spain having entreated her brother and 
her mother to remedy the perilous state of religion 
in France, found them perfectly disposed to follow 
the counsels which were discussed : that several 
marriages, and an alliance against the Turks were 
proposed ; but that nothing was decided, because 
the queen turned aside every subject but that of re- 
ligion, which she recommended anew to her brother 
and mother, at the suggestion of the Duke of Alva, 
and that the meeting broke up."} It has been 
said that Strada did not believe that any idea of 
the massacre was entertained at this meeting; but 
the substance of the letter which he has preserved 
shows that measures were then canvassed for sup- 
pressing the Huguenot party; and, the argument 
as to whether he did or did not believe that the mas- 
sacre was then discussed, rests altogether upon a dis- 
puted punctuation. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



Convention of" Navarrcand Coode — Execution of Bnqucmaut 
and Cavajjne* — Fourth civil war — Sieife of Rochelle — Cou- 
■piracy of the Itriiliquu* — Death of Cliaxle* IX. 

Om the morning of the St. Bartholomew Charles 
IX. had ordered the King of Navarre and the 
Prince of Conde to abjure their heresy: when 
order was restored, they were again summoned 
before his presence. Catherine had employed 
Cosmo Ruggieri, her countryman, to cast the na- 
tivity of the princes. He made the calculation 
with great apparent care and minuteness, and 
announced that the state had nothing to fear from 
thern.§ Repeated efforts had been made in the '. 
meantime to win them over by the exhortations of i 
Maldonathus, a Jesuit, assisted by other theolo- | 
gians : Navarre displayed some reluctance to the 
change, but Condi gave a most decided refusal. 
The king's anger being inflamed by this opposition 
to his will, he was inclined to renew the dreadful 
scenes in Paris, which even then continued to 
desolate the provinces, ne vowed he would put 
to death every Huguenot persisting in heresy, 
beginning with the Prince of Conde : he ordered 
his guards to be drawn out, and then sent for the 
two princes. The young Queen of France, whose 
charms gave her some influence over her husband's 
violent temper, intrcated him with tears to desist 
from his purpose, and wait a little longer : Charles 
was persuaded to t>end away his guards, but still 
ordered the princes to be brought before him. J 

• Vindication, p. 51. 
t Vic »lc IVdigny. p- 3lt. 
j Vindication. &c. p. 53. 
I Mem. <lc la Vic .!.• J. A Th.m. p. 244. 
;| Sept. 9. I..p<.pel.nicre. Mairolwint. r»'A»l»LT»c. 
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Navarre was induced to comply with the kind's 
wish, more by the example of De Rosiers (a Hu- 
guenot minhiter, who had abjured), than from the 
effect of conviction; but Conde was inflexible. 
Charles, with a fierce look, Raid to him, " The 
mass, death, or the hostile!" and sent him back to 
confinement.* 

In a short time the prince yielded ; and, after 
proper instructions from his uncle, the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, he went to mass with the princess his 
wife, and the different members of the Bourbon 
family. They all received absolution ; and that 
they should not afterwards disavow their consent, 
Navarre and Conde were made to write to the 
pope for his approval of their return to the church 
of Rome. The King of Navarre also published 
the declaration required of him, which prohibited 
the exercise of the reformed religion in his states.f 

Zealous Catholics argued upon these conver- 
sions, to show the utility of the massacre ; and 
the king's counsellors recommended another cruel 
measure to prove its necessity. Briquemaut and 
Cavagnes were brought to trial for the alleged plot 
of the Huguenots. Briquemaut had taken refuge 
in Walsingham's house, where he was seized in 
the dress of a groom. J They were both condemned 
to be hanged, as convicted of all the crimes which 
the decree of the parliament attributed to the Pro- 
testants : the sentence was carried into execution 
at the end of October. Tavannes informs us § 
that they were both offered their lives, if they would 
confess the existence of a conspiracy, but they 
refused to listen to such terms ; while De Thou 
declares, || that Briquemaut himself made great 
efforts to avoid death. He offered not only to 
acknowledge Coligny's guilt, but even to serve 
against Rochelle. Cavagnes, however, exhorted 
him to display the firmness for which he was 
celebrated ; and from that time his intrepidity 
never forsook him. 

They were drawn on a hurdle, and the effigy of 
Coligny was placed beside them. The populace 
insulted them as they went to execution, and after- 
wards offered every possible indignity to their 
bodies. The king and the queen-mother were at 
the window of the Hotel-de-Ville, to witness the 
dreadful spectacle ; when, in order to make the 
representation more complete for the gratification 
of their vengeance, a toothpick was placed in the 
admiral's mouth. U 

" The courts" says the Abb* Crillon, " thought 
to have drowned Calvinism in the blood of its 
principal defenders; but that hydra resumed fresh 
vigour."** A fourth civil war became inevitable : 
the government had taken measures for seizing the 
towns still in the hands of the Protestants, but 
were successful only at La Charite. A body of 
soldiers having obtained admission upon some pre- 
text, suddenly seized upon the gates and principal 
places, so that the inhabitants were unable to help 

• D'AuM/nr, vol. ii. p. 30. Matthieu, liv. p. 348. 

t The letter to the pope and the declaration arc given at 
lenjfth by Lnpopelintere. 
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themselves, and the town was in the power of the 
king's officers. Joyeuse and Strozzy attempted the 
same thing at Montauban and Rochelle, but failed, 
in consequence of information being sent to 
those places, which put the garrisons ou their 
guard.* 

The timely arrival of Resnier was the cause of 
Montauban being preserved. After his remarkable 
escape from the massacre he travelled southward, 
and arrived at that town with about eighty horse- 
men. He found the inhabitants in such a state of 
alarm, that he could not persuade them to defend 
the place. On retiring from Montauban, his little 
troop fell in with a division of Montluc's army : 
they fought, less with any hope of success, than 
from a desire to sell their lives as dearly as pos- 
sible ; their desperation was rewarded with a 
victory, for Montluc's cavalry was nearly destroyed, 
and his standard fell into the hands of the Pro- 
testants. Returning to Montauban with the news 
of this success, Resnier*s example revived the 
courage of the people; they shut their gates 
against the king's troops, and many other places 
were then encouraged to do the same.f 

By sacrificing the admiral and his friends, the 
King of France had completely destroyed every 
chance of employing the martial spirit of the 
nation in a manner either useful or glorious ; and 
he had rendered reconciliation with his revolted 
subjects absolutely impossible. Great exertions 
were requisite for raising his forces. Three armies 
were levied : one under La Chastre was employed 
to reduce Sancerrc ; Damville, with another, 
undertook to quiet Languedoc ; the third, com- 
manded by Villars, admiral of France, was sent 
into Guyenne. Besides these, there were the forces 
under Strozzy before Rochelle, and Montluc's 
army near Montauban, ready to join that of Mar- 
shal Damville. J 

Rochelle being the head-quarters of the Hugue- 
nots, it was considered that the conquest of it 
would be followed by the submission of the other 
townH, or at least the dispersion of the Protestants, 
and the retreat or adhesion of fheir leaders. To 
make more sure of their object, Birou was pro- 
posed as their governor, he being high in the 
confidence of the Protestant party, and reasonably 
so, as his destruction had been intended with 
theirs. Another reason for trying persuasion and 
gentle means, was the fear lest despair might make 
them deliver the place to the English. These 
proposals and delay s gave sufficient time* to pre- 
pare for the defence of the place, by repairing the 
works, as well as in sending abroad to negotiate 
for assistance. 

The Protestaut authorities at Rochelle began 
early to prepare for the storm, which it was evident 
would soon burst over them. The inhabitants 
were numbered, and all capable of bearing arms 
were enrolled and exercised. The most important 
posts were confided to individuals of approved 
fidelity ; and as a measure of precaution, they 
were renewed every week. Provisions were col- 
lected, and a premium given for the importation of 
ammunition. It is stated by Amos Burbot, $ that 
thirty thousand casks of wine were collected in the 

• Dnvila, liv. 5. 
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town ; bo that if their store of food waa In pro- 
portion, they were well supplied. The consis- 
tory ordered a general fast, and prayers to implore 
Divine assistance.* 

Biron arrived at the end of September, and de- 
livered letters from the court to the magistrates of 
Rochelle. The letters were attentively read before 
a full assembly. One of them was from the King 
of Navarre, who recommended them to receive the 
new governor. The magistrates were undecided ; 
and it was fully expected that a deputation would 
be sent to meet the marshal : but two letters re- 
ceived from the Baron de la Garde gave rise to 
suspicions of some project for seizing the town. 
The unfavourable impression caused by the letters 
was augmented by tidings from Montauban, in- 
forming them of the treacherous conduct of a 
governor, who had been admitted by the confiding 
inhabitants of C autre*, and a massacre of many 
Protestants followed. The magistrates of Rochelle 
were then fully decided against admitting Marshal 
Biron.f 

Finding that Biron would not be received, and 
that after what had passed the Protestants would 
distrust any offer which might be made, Charles 
sent La Noue to Rochelle with full powers.^ He 
was, happily for him, in Hainaultat the time of the 
massacre, but finding himself too weak to oppose 
the Duke of Alva, he returned to France, and 
claimed the protection of his old friend the Duke 
of Longueville. His reputation stood so high with 
all parties, that his Huguenotisra was forgotten in 
estimating his character. With the greatest share 
of bravery and skill, be was known to be earnest 
in his wishes for peace : he was besides considered 
so incapable of dissimulation, that the highest im- 
portance was attached to his recommendations, by 
Catholics, as well as Protestants. § On his arrival 
at court, the king, to his surprise, received him 
with great demonstrations of kindness, and con- 
ferred upou him the confiscated property of 
Teligny, his brother-in-law. Charles then pro- 
posed to him to go to Rochelle, to persuade the 
inhabitants to submit. La Noue declined such a 
commission ; but the king's threats overcame his 
reluctance. || He was accompanied by a Florentine 
priest, named Gadagni ; and on approaching Ro- 
chelle, sent a message to the town to announce his 
arrival .H 

Biron was in constant communication with the 
leading Huguenots, and sent them information 
calculated to dispel any thoughts of submission,** 
which, added to the exhortations of their ministers, 
not only made them deeided in defending the 
town, but rendered them distrustful and suspicious 
of any offer which might be made. 

In a village near the town. La Noue awaited the 
arrival of the deputies from Rochelle ;f+ their cool- 
ness was painful to a man so jealous of the esteem 
of his friends. " We have been invited," said they, 

• Areere. vol. i.p. 404. 
t Ibid., p. 41>. 
1 Do Thau. Uv. 53. 
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*« to confer with La Noue ; but where is hel It 
is to little purpose that the person to whom we 
speak resembles him in person, when in character 
he differs so widely from him." La Noue, pointing 
to the artificial arm he wore, (and which had 
procured for him the surname of Bras de fer,) re- 
minded them of the limb he had lost in their ser- 
vice :* but they persisted in asserting, that they 
remembered with gratitude their valued friend, but 
that they could not then recognise him. Finding 
it impossible to treat with the deputies, he requested 
permission to enter the town : the inhabitants re- 
ceived him joyfully, but they would hear no more 
of his proposals for a peace, and gave him a choice 
of three things ; either to retire into England, to 
remain in the town as a private individual, or to 
become their general. In accepting the mission, 
his conscience had reproached him with having 
joined the enemies of his religion; he had no 
hopes of persuading them to accept of peaceful 
terms ; and after consulting with Gadagni, he con- 
sented to take the command of the town.f This 
step on his part did not, however, destroy the 
good opinion which Charles had entertained of him ; 
and it is a case almost unparalleled, that being 
commissioned by two contending parties, he pre- 
served the confidence of both. In action none 
more bravely joined in repelling the assailants ; 
and at quiet intervals he never omitted to exhort 
the town's-people to listen to the kings offers, 
which were liberty of conscience and full security 
for themselves ; but they insisted on treating for 
all the Protestants, a demand to which the king 
would not listen. 

It is remarked by Davila, that the court com- 
mitted two errors in the manner in which they 
proceeded to reduce Rochelle ; by losing so much 
time in parleys and negotiations, the inhabitants 
had an opportunity of furnishing themselves with 
every necessary ; and in supplying them with an 
excellent commander (which they stood in need 
of) by sending La Noue. J 

The town is naturally well fortified ; and batte- 
ries and trenches had been added to its other 
means of defence. The garrison consisted of fifteen 
hundred regular troops, and about two thousand 
of the inhabitants, who, though not well disciplined, 
were far from being inexperienced, having taken 
part in the preceding civil wars ; the women also 
joined with ardour in the defence of the place, 
and emulated the animation of their husbands and 
brothers. 

The influence of the preachers was likewise very 
(Treat : two among them. La Place and Denord, 
were remarkable for their energy in addressing the 
people. Their harangues excited the feelings of 
their hearers, whose humanity was appealed to, 
by descriptions of the sufferings endured by their 
brethren; but they principally dwelt upon the 
paramount claims of religion to their most devoted 
services. Denord was very eloquent ; and pos- 
sessed such influence by his persuasive style, that 
he was called the Pope of Rochelle. § 

Although the town was not completely invested 
before the close of January, 1573, there were 
several attacks in December; one in particular 

• At the siejee of Foatenay, in lftf 9. hi* left arm wuji to 
severely fractured by a musket-ball that amputation 
necessary. AmirauU, p. fi-'. 
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was upon a mill near the counterscarp. As it 
could not be easily fortified, it serv ed as a barbican, 
or post of observation in the daytime ; and at 
night, it was left under the guard of a single senti- 
nal. Strozzy considering the position would be 
valuable to the besieging force, advanced by moon- 
light to attack it. The sentinel, with a hardihood 
rarely equalled, resolved to defend the mill, al- 
though two culverines were pointed against it. He 
fired briskly on the assailants ; and in order to 
deceive them, called out as if giving orders to his 
men, while an officer hallooed from the nearest 
bastion that he would soon be reinforced. The 
contest was too unequal to allow time for assist- 
ance to arrive ; and to avoid the consequences of 
an assault, he demanded quarter for himself and 
his men: it was granted, and he walked forth 
alone. Strozzy was so enraged at his presumption 
in pretending to hold out, that he ordered him to 
be hanged for his insolence ; but Biron interfered, 
and saved his life, at the same time condemning 
him to the galleys. This courageous fellow happily 
succeeded in making his escape ; his name has not 
been preserved ; but Amos Barbot says he was a 
brazier of the isle of Rhe. * 

In order to prevent the arrival of supplies by 
sea, the besiegers made use of a galleon, originally 
a prize of the Huguenot cruisers, and afterwards 
taken by the Catholics : dismasted, and filled with 
stones, it was sunk at the mouth of the harbour, 
and served as a redoubt for annoying the town. 
The Rochellese at once saw the inconvenience to 
which it might expose them, and the following 
night, at low water, proceeded with torches and 
combustibles to destroy it. The wood was too 
wet to ignite, before the flood-tide compelled them 
to retire, f 

The besieging army was formidable ; the Duke 
of Anjou had the chief command, and reached the 
camp in February. He was accompanied by the 
elite of the French nobility ; the King of Navarre 
and the Prince of Conde were also obliged to 
appear in the royal army, with a view to destroying 
more completely the hopes of the Huguenots. 
The Rochellese defended themselves in a manner 
which surprised their assailants. The principal direc- 
tion of the royal army was intrusted to Biron and 
Strozzy; but Biron was not very desirous of seeing the 
Huguenot party subdued ; and although the ope- 
rations were on a grand scale, it is said that more 
might have been done if he had thought proper.^ 
Another circumstance proved very favourable to 
the besieged : in the royal army there was neither 
system nor secrecy. The Duke of Anjou became 
disheartened, and summoned La Noue to quit the 
place. That general obeyed the order willingly ; 
for in his endeavours to persuade the town to 
submit to the king, he had undergone many 
insults and mortifications from the more violent 
Huguenots : he asked for and obtained permission 
to retire to his own house, and live in private. § 

The Rochellese could not but regret the loss of 
their brave leader ; but no time was to be lost, and 
they chose five or six men of experience, who 
jointly exercised the command. Their hopes were 
kept up principally by the news, that Montgomery 
was coming to their assistance. He arrived in 

• Aretoe, p. 43*. 
t Ibid. p. 437. 

1 Patila, liv. 5. Braatom*. vol. Iz. p. 131. 

\ Davila, Uv. ft. D'Aobi«n*, vol. ii. p. 4>. 



April, but his vessels, though numerous, were unfit 
for action ; and the king's fleet and batteries com- 
pelled him to keep out at sea:* one ship, how- 
ever, laden with ammunition and stores, succeeded 
in making the port, which proved of great assist- 
ance to the besieged. f Charles complained to the 
Queen of England of this breach of the treaty 
existing between them, but De Retz, who was 
employed on the embassy, could only obtain a dis- 
avowal of her having equipped the fleet, which she 
said had been put to sea unknown to her.J 

In the mean time everything languished in the 
royal camp : the Duke of Anjou had been wounded ; 
Aumale and several others of rank killed ; and 
above twenty thousand men had perished in the 
different attacks. The prince regretted that he 
had undertaken an affair, which seemed likely to 
destroy his reputation. The length of the siege, 
instead of weakening the Rochellese, seemed to 
impart both vigour aud desperation ; and a furious 
sortie, which they made in June, convinced him 
that his chance of success was very small. Twelve 
hundred men attacked the royal camp, while an 
equal number from the wall opened a destructive 
fire upon the besiegers. The efforts of Crillon, 
one of the bravest men of the age, preserved the 
royal army from defeat, but he fell covered with 
wounds, and was thought to be dead; a violent 
struggle ensued for the possession of his body, 
which ended in the repulse of the Huguenots. § 
This circumstance proved clearly to the Duke of 
Anjou how capable the town was of prolonging 
the defence ; and notwithstanding the arrival of 
six thousand Swiss to reinforce him, he decided 
upon taking the first opportunity to raise the 
siege. 

The existence of a new confederacy likewise 
contributed very much to help the Rochellese, 
by adding to the confusion and distraction which 
reigned in the Duke of Anjou's councils. They 
were called the Politique*, and embraced persons 
of both religions. Their aim was to destroy all 
foreign influence, and to effect some reformation 
in the state, without any consideration for religion. 
It had originated with the Montmorcncie*, Biron, 
and Cosse previous to the massacre ; the Duke of 
Alencon from his intimacy with Coliguy hail im- 
bibed a taste for the reformed religion, and was 
easily persuaded to join them ; Navarre and Conde 
would not be induced to make common cause with 
Alencon, while they were under surveillance at 
court ; but on finding themselves more free in the 
camp, their adhesion was soon brought about, by 
the mediation of Turenne, a youth of great talents.il 
A plan was proposed for seizing upon Angoullme 
or St. Jean-d'Angely ; and they expected that upon 
their taking arms and declaring their reasons, they 
would be certainly joined by all the Huguenots. 
La Noue returned to the camp from Rochelle 
about the same time ; and as there was some dif- 
ference among the parties upon the plan of opera- 
tions, they agreed to refer to his experience. He 
listened to all their reasons ; and showing them 
the certainty of their danger, the little probability 

* Brantome. vol. vli. p. 368. 

t Davila. Uv. ». 

j D'Aubijrne. vol. ii. p. 48. 

I Vie de Crillon. (by the Abb* Crillon.) p. 38. 

\ Henry do la Tour d'Auvergnn. Viscount Turcnno. after- 
ward* Duke of Bouillon : his mother was a daughter of th« 
constable Montmorency, and his father was killed at the 
battle of St. Quentin. 
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of any advantageous result, and the prospect of 
Aujou's departure for Poland, which would effect 
their purpose for them without having recourse 
to arms, he persuaded them to renounce it alto- 
gether. - 

The neWB of this combination reached the king, 
who became uneasy, lest some surprise should he 
attempted against himself; and he sent orders to 
his brother to hasten the reduction of Rochelle, as 
he required the troops near his own person. These 
orders were the cause of so many ill-timed assaults 
being made, and with so little success. But while 
things were in this position, the news arrived of 
Anjou'a election to the crown of Poland ; and the 
diet having insisted on some conditions in favour 
of the Huguenots, the opportunity was taken for 
putting an end to the conflict. During the siege 
the Rochelleoe had several times been offered 
liberty of conscience for themselves, but they de- 
clared they would never betray their cause by 
treating alone ; the king at last finding his treasury 
empty, and his army unable to subdue the town, 
sent orders for concluding peace on any terms; 
and deputies from Nismes and Montauban were 
sent for, to confer with those of Rochelle. 

A treaty was concluded at the end of June, which 
secured to all Protestants liberty of conscience, 
but freedom of worship was confined to Rochelle, 
Nismes, and Montauban. Great efforts were made 
to have Sancerre included in the treaty, but as that 
town was expected to surrender every day, they 
could not carry that point. The treaty stipulated 
also, that no one should be troubled for any pro- 
mise of abjuration which had been extorted from 
him, and that all who had taken arms should be 
restored to their honours and fortunes, and be 
acknowledged faithful subjects. The treaty was 
ratified the sixth of July, and Biron entered the 
town, as governor appointed by the king.f 

La Chastre, governor of Berry, a violent Catho- 
lic and zealous partisan of the Guises, had camped 
before Sancerre at the close of the year 1572 ; his 
attacks on the town were furious and incessant, 
but the resolution of the besieged seemed to in- 
crease with every assault. At the end of three 
months he converted the siege into a blockade, and 
then the inhabitants exceeded even their former 
firmness. So long as they could procure the flesh 
of the vilest animals, they cheerfully made it their 
food ; but having consumed everything of that 
kind, they ate skins and parchments, and straw 
mixed with the most rancid grease ; human flesh 
was their last resource, and even that was eaten 
by some people. The defence of Rochelle pre- 
served them from desponding, and having great 
hopes of being included in any treaty which might 
be made, they sustained their privations with firm- 
ness. The same circumstances which obtained 
favourable terms for Rochelle, really saved the 
lives of the remainder of the garrison ; but the 
town was sentenced to pay a heavy fine, the muni- 
cipal privileges were all cancelled, and the fortifi- 
cations destroyed.^ The siege altogether had 
lasted eight months. 

• Dc Thou. lir. 6«. Mem. de Bouillon, p. 24. Vie de 
Mornay. liv. 1, p. 85. Davila. Uv. 5. Arcerc, vol. i. p.50i. 
Amirault, p. 9". 

T Davila, Hv. 5. De Thou. Hv. 5«. D' Auburn*, vol. ii. 
pp. 9» et teq. The latter gives the treatv at length. 

X Davila. liv. 5. D'Aubiguc, vol. il. p. 53. Mathieu. 
Hv. 6. Strada. de Brtlo Htlgico, lib. 7. Arcrrc, vol. i. p. 
.34. 



The greatest magnificence was displayed in the 
reception of the Polish ambassadors: but Henry 
lingered in Paris, he felt a wish to stay, from a 
warm attachment to the Princess of Conde ; and 
the Duke of Guise, while he hinted the possibility 
of an approaching vacancy on the French thron*. 
gave him to understand that it was to his interest 
to remain in France. Charles however, observing 
the delay in his departure, shewed great displea- 
sure : he had felt extreme satisfaction on hearing 
the decision of the Polish diet ; and Catherine, in 
a letter which has been preserved, informed the 
Duke of Anjou while before Rochelle, " that she 
had never before seen his brother so pleased at his 
good fortune, and that it only remained for God 
in his grace to enable him to take Rochelle ;" but 
the delay made the king suspect some conspiracy 
against him ; he began to form plans of a very 
violent nature to counteract them ; and declared 
with an oath that one of them must leave the king- 
dom.* A longer stay became dangerous, and 
Catherine recommended her favourite son to de- 
part. He quitted Paris the 28th of September, 
1573. 

Charles proposed to accompany his brother to 
the frontier, less from affection than to prevent his 
taking up quarters in some province. The king 
made a short stay at Villers-Coterets, and while 
there received a deputation of Protestants, who 
presented a request embracing many points, upon 
which that party founded their complaints. Cathe- 
rine was very indignant at the boldness of the 
demand, and said, «* If Conde were still alive and 
at the head of twenty thousand horsemen, and fifty 
thousand infantry, and in possession of the prin- 
cipal townB of the kingdom, he would not ask for 
half what these wretches have the insolence to 
propose to us."f A sudden illness prevented the 
king from going beyond Vitry. where he remained 
while the queen-mother proceeded to Blamont in 
Lorrain. She there took leave of the King of 
Poland in a most affecting manner, and her part- 
ing expression has caused suspicions of the too 
certain knowledge she had of Charles's approaching 
death : " Go, my son," said she, «« you will not be 
long there. J 

The King of Poland quitted France in Novem- 
ber, 1573. During the journey he stopped at 
Heidelberg, where the Elector Palatine omitted 
nothing which could remind him of the St. Bar- 
tholomew. In the apartment destined for him 
was placed a large picture of the massacre, in 
which the admiral and the principal persons mur- 
dered were represented in their natural size.{ The 
king was surrounded with French Protestants who 
had escaped : they regarded him with a mournful 
air, and suffered him to hear some of their mur- 
murs against himself, as a cause of their misfor- 
tunes. The elector afterwards led him to the 

• D'Aubignc. vol. ii. p. 106. De Thou. Uv. 57. The 
Queen of Navarre in her Memoirs, p. 189, mentions that she 
informed her brother of a con«piracy. on his promising to 
lake no vengeance on the parlies implicated: it i* not sur- 
prising then, that he should be irritated. Charles appear* 
to liave haul a design of assembling the States-General, a* the 
be«l method of quieting the country ; for he appointed two 
gentlemen of each province to make a survey, and ascertain 
what was requisite -See also the Memoirs of William de 
Saulx. seigneur de Ta\ mines, at the beginning of the second 
book. 

t De Thou. Hv. 57. vol. vii. p. 17. 

1 D'Anbignc and Meieray. 

i Discours du Hoi Henri III. (i Mirou). 
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picture, and pointing to the portrait of Coligny, 
he said, " You know this roan ; you have killed in 
him the greatest captain in all Christendom. And 
you ought not to have done so, for he has done 
the king and yourself great services." Henry at- 
tempted an excuse upon the ground of the conspi- 
racy, to which the elector answered, " We know 
the whole history of that," and quitted the room.* 
This was not the only mortification of the kind 
which Henry experienced on his journey. 

The Duke of Alencon aspired to filling the post 
of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, which be- 
came vacant on his brother's departure. Charles 
was willing to accede to his wish, but the queen- 
mother considering it possible, that some means 
might be used to prevent the return of her favourite 
son, whenever the king should die, — besides know- 
ing his turbulent disposition, rendered more dan- 
I gerous from his inexperience, — she aimed at remov- 
1 ing him to some distance, and indulged him with 
the hopes of a marriage with the Queen of England, 
or of obtaining for him the government of Flanders : 
the vacant office was in the meantime conferred 
upon the Duke of Lorrain. Alencon'a dissatisfac- 
tion revived the hopes of the Huguenots, who 
anticipated great results, if they could have the 
king's brother at their head : they offered to make 
him chief of their parry ; persuading him that he 
might thus obtain even more power and considera- 
tion than bad been refused him.f In this manner 
was renewed the project, which had been aban- 
doned at La Noue's recommendation; and the 
Politique* or malcontents, re-appeared as a party, 
with the addition of many persons of distinction. 

The King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde 
were ready to join in any undertaking likely to 
put an end to their forced residence at court, which, 
from the strictness with which they were watched, 
was a captivity ; Navarre besides had a great wish 
to visit his own dominions.^ The leaders of the 
association held their conferences, sometimes at 
the residence of the Queen of Navarre, sometimes 
at that of Madame De Sauve :§ both those ladies 
had such a reputation for intrigue, that the visits 
of the confederates excited no suspicion. But bad 
as were the morals of that corrupt court, the un- 
duguised licentiousness of this coterie excited at 
last the king's severe displeasure. 

The Duke of Alencon had two favourites, who 
were of bold and scheming dispositions, and by 
whose counsels he had been excited to such mea- 
■urei. They were Joseph Boniface De la Mole, 
and Annibal, Count De Coconas, an Italian. The 
Queen of Navarre laid no restraint on her passions 
for La Mole, and the Duchess of Nemours, Guise's 
mother, placed her affections on Coconas: the 
King of Navarre and the Duke of Alenqon dis- 
puted for the affection of Madame De Sauve, who 
was also addressed by the Duke of Guise. 
Charles IX. was indignant that his sister should so 
disgrace herself, and employed some person to 
dispatch La Mole as he quitted the young queen's 
apartment ; but either being warned, or by chance, 
he stayed there till morning, and thus escaped the 
sn ire-!J Disputes frequently arose between Na- 
varre and Alencon, und on one occasion it required 

• Brantotne. vol. viii. p. «16. Dc Tbou, liv. J7. 

t Danla. Hv. i. Meteray. 

t tVrrfxe. Hist . de Henri Ut Grand. 

I She was the wile of the Baron rv .Snare : after hi* death, 
«a »hc married the Maniui* De Noinaoutkr. 
i Journal .fe Henry III. 



the interposition of several gentlemen to prevent 
their fighting.* 

The Queen of Navarre was the person who com- 
posed these differences ; und in spite of the little 
reserve which was maintained, the enterprise of the 
confederates failed only from a misunderstanding 
respecting the day of its execution. Their ulterior 
intentions are unknown, at least there is so much 
uncertainty respecting them, that it is impossible 
to form an opinion upon the subject ; but whether 
they contemplated any measure for excluding the 
King of Poland after his brother's death, or not, it 
is clear that, at the moment, their object was only 
to withdraw all the confederated princes from the 
court, then staying at St. Germain's ; and to con- 
duct them into some province, in which the Pro- 
testants were numerous. An escort was all they 
required ; and if the evasion were effected simul- 
taneously with the arrival of their conductors, 
success would be certain. As a collateral measure, 
and to prevent immediate pursuit, by any consider- 
able force, it was proposed to surprise a few sur- 
rounding towns at the same time.f 

On Shrove Tuesday, J 1574, the court was sur- 
prised by the information, that armed bodies had 
been seen in every direction around the chateau ; 
their arrival was not to hare taken place for a 
fortnight, but the consternation of the queen- 
mother gave the confederates every opportunity to 
effect their purpose at once. Alencon hesitated ; 
and when his friends begged him to depart without 
loss of time, he replied, that he would not go, 
unless the town of Mantes were ready to receive 
him. Duplessis-Mornay represented that his pre- 
sence alone was sufficient to open the gates, and 
that without him they could not get possession of 
the town : the Duke of Alencon was inflexible. § 

Mornay unwilling to abandon the enterprise, 
went to Mantes, accompanied by his brother; 
they each of them seized a gate, and waited the 
arrival of Guitry, who commanded the escort, 
when they would be able to overpower the town. 
He happened to arrive too late, and Mornay and 
his brother escaped by a stratagem ; they sal- 
lied from the town under pretence of attacking 
Guitry, and after some pretended mano?uvre« and 
pursuit, they all retired together. The king 
thanked him, by letters, for having saved the town 
from surprise ; but he would not trust himself 
within reach of the king's resentment, which 
he knew would be violent, when the whole affair 
were laid open.|| 

La Mole in the mean time, perceiving that the 
enterprise had failed, thought to obtain the queen's 
favour by giving a full account of the affair : he 
assured her that she need be under no apprehen- 
sions whatever, as the exclusive object was to re- 
lease the princes from their captivity. Catherine 
would not trust to this representation, but gave 
immediate orders to set out for Paris. D'Aubigne 

• Matthieti. Hv. 7. p. 409. 

t Le Laboureur, in Ids additions to Castelnnu, represent* 
Navarre and Al« n v on as bavin* planued the murder of 
Catherine de Medici*. But Bayle(Art. Henry IV.) considers 
there ta no foundation for such an hypoth#*i« : ami. indeed, it 
is hardly probable that if Navarre had meditated such a 
thing, he would have chown Alencon for a confederate. 

X The SOth of February b mud to be the precise day by 
D*> Liquet in his Life of Duplessis-Mornay, and Amirault in 
that of La Nime. 

{ Vie de Duplessis-Mornay, liv. 1. p. 26. Mem. de Bouil- 
lon, n. 40. 

| Vie dc DuplessU-Momay, p. 27. 
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has given us a description of the confusion which 
this sudden departure of the court produced : 
" The Cardinals of Bourbon, Lorrain, and Guise, 
Birague the Chancellor, Morvillicrs, and Bcllievre, 
were all mounted on Italian coursers, grasping the 
saddle-bows with both hands, and in as great fear 
of their horses as of their enemies."* The king, 
dangerously ill, was taken out of his bed in the 
middle of the night to be carried in a litter. His 
sufferings, both bodily and mental, and the mystery 
which still hung over the affair, made him suspect 
the worst, and his mind recalled the attempt 
upon Meaux: he said with a sigh, as he was 
moved into his litter, " At least they might have 
waited for my death !"f 

The principal object of the confederates failed ; 
but the plans of the Huguenots had led to events 
which were of serious consequence. They had re- 
solved on taking arms in every part of France at 
the end of the carnival ; the Rochellese had chosen 
La Nouc for their general J ; and in the night of 
Shrove Tuesday he seized two towns by escalade. 
Other chiefs did the same in different provinces ; 
and among them Montgomery, who was in 
Guernsey, waiting for a favourable opportunity: 
he took Carentan, Saint Lo, Dom front, and 
Vdlogues, and .levied contributions on the sur- 
rounding country. $ The Prince of Cond#, ThorG, 
and Turenne escaped into Germany; the rest 
were imprisoned. Navarre and Alencon were 
confined in the castle of Vincennes ; the marshals 
Montmorency and Cosse were sent to the Bastille, 
to the great joy of the Parisians, who hooted and 
hissed them as they were conveyed thither.H the 
persons of inferior rank were held in custody to 
await the result of a judicial inquiry, which was 
proceeded with directly the court appeared secure 
from danger.? 

Catherine, alive to every suspicion, and fearing 
the worst consequences if her favourite son were 
prevented from enjoying his right of succession, 
was resolved on adopting some measure of severity 
to deter all parties from repeating these machina- 
tions ; and at the same time she hoped to convert 
this attempt against her authority into an occasion 
for strengthening it. The Viscount de Bourdeille, 
a courtier who appears to have enjoyed the confi- 
dence of the king and his mother, wrote to the 
Duke of Alencon to caution him how he conducted 
his affairs. If," says he, ** I had the honour of 
being with you for two hours, I would tell you 
things which you would find strange and malici- 
ously invented : so that unless the king, the queen- 
mother, and you do not take better care than 
hitherto, I fear I shall see you autti pel its compag- 
non* qttetnoy."** From this it would appear that 
Bourdeille participated in the queen's fears of some 
deep plan of the Politique* respecting the govern- 
ment. "When Catherine questioned the Duke of 
Alencon, he confessed everything; and betrayed 

• !«»t. Univ. vol. H. p. 119. 
+ DrunUxne. vol. ix. p. 437. 

X He hud retired to Rochelle in Jan- 1174. actuated by 
doubu which he entertained on account of the trvacheroui 
chiuaeter ol the Amiruult, p. Km. 

t Rrantomc. v.J. ix. p. 170. Davila. liv. S. 

6 Davila. Hv. ft. p. «65. U Grain, liv. 8 p. 112. 

*i CommlMlon pour iustruiro lei proce*. &c. — Mem. de 
A'rrrri . vol. i. p. 72. 

•• An-lre. Vucount and Baron de Bourdeille. wm the cider 
brother of Pierre de Itimrdeille. S<ii);neur iuid Ahlw do 
Bmntome. Thia ami other lutu»r» are U> be fuund in th« Uth 
volume of hi* work*. 



his friends, without stipulating for the least con- 
sideration in their favour.* The queen wished the 
chancellor to examine the King of Navarre ; but 
he refused to submit to such a proceeding, which 
would compromise his dignity as an independent 
prince. However, to satisfy the queen -mother 
that he was innocent of the charges she preferred, 
he made a declaration in her presence, in which he 
complained of many abuses; still he does not 
appear to have made any disclosure which might 
implicate any one.f Thore indeed was *o seriously 
involved by Alencon, that he would certainly have 
been put to death : Navarre met him in the palace, 
and told him to lose no time in making hit 
escape. f It was necessary to discover something 
on which to found a charge of high treason, for 
the evasion of the princes was an act which did 
not justify severity; several were put to the torture 
and made to confess things against Montmorency 
and Cossl. In searching La Mole's dwelling 
they found an image in wax, which was said to re- 
present the king, whom they attempted to destroy 
by magic. § Upon these grounds La Mole and 
Coconas were beheaded ; a gentleman named 
Tourtray, was also put to death ; and the Floren- 
tine, Cosmo Ruggieri, was sent to the galleys.] 
This man was famous, not only as an astrologer, 
but also as a maker of subtile poisons : the queen- 
mother and several noblemen gave him great pro- 
tection, and from that circumstance arose so much 
suspicion of persons of rank being poisoned at this 
time. 

Charles in the mean time was drawing to the 
close of his mortal career : he exhibited a shocking 
spectacle of wretchedness, to serve as a warning 
to kings who may have an inclination for bigotry 
or cruelty. His bodily sufferings were rendered 
more violent hy his dreadful remorse : his blood is 
said to have started through all his pores ; and the 
St. Bartholomew being ever present to his imagi- 
nation, he could not help expressing the regret 
which it caused him.H As his eud approached he 
sent for the King of Navarre, whom he called bis 
brother : the queen-mother, afraid lest it was to 
confer upon him the regency of the kingdom, 
wished to deter him from obeying the summons. 
As he proceeded to the king, who also was in the 
castle of Vincennes, she gave orders that he should 
pass through vaults, between a double line of 
guards ready to dispatch him. Navarre, startled, 
retreated a few paces, and refused to go ; but the 
captain informed him there was no danger, and 
though he placed but little dependence on the 
declaration, he had to pass before the carbines and 
halberts.** 

The dying king conversed with him for some 
time in a very friendly manner, and expressed 
sorrow at the severity with which he had been 
treated. *• I know," said he, «• that you were not 
concerned in the late affair, though, if I had paid 
attention to what wan said, you would not now 
be alive ; but I have always loved you, and to your 
care 1 confide my wife and ray daughter : I recom- 

* Mem. du Due. de Bouillon, p. 41. 

t D'Aubijrne. vol. Li. p. 1*1. I> Grain, liv. i, p. Hi. 
Matthieu. liv. « p. 174. De Thou. lit. i7. 
Mem. du Due de Bouillon, p. 42. 
Mem. tic Never*, vol. i. p. 73. 

ThU execution took place at Uw end of April. U7t. 
Journal de Henry III. 
H Sullv.liv. \. 
•• Cayet. liv. 1. p. 232. 
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mend them to you." The king then cautioned 

him to distrust . The name was not 

heard distinctly in the chamber, but the queen- 
mother immediately said, " Sir, you should not 
say that !*' " Why not!" replied the king, " for it 
is true." It is probable that the king of Poland 
was alluded to, for his vices were well known to 
Charles : some, however, think it was against the 
queen-mother herself that the caution was di- 
rected.* 

Charles died a few days after, in the 25th year 
of his age, and the fourteenth of his reign.f The 
reason assigned for bis death, by Ambrose Pari, 
his surgeon, was his passion for hunting, when he 
incssantly blew a horn. " However," says Bran- 
tome, •* it could not be driven out of some persons' 
ideas, that he was poisoned when his brother set 
out for Poland ; and it was said, with the powder 
of some marine animal,^ which makes the party 
languish a long time, and then by degrees he 
dwindles away and becomes extinct like a candle. 
Those who have been suspected of being the au- 
thors of it have not come to a better end."} Mar- 
shal Bassompierre relates in his memoirs, that 
having cautioned Louis XIII. not to blow a horn 
too much, as it killed Charles IX., that king an- 
swered, " You mistake ; blowing the horn did not 
cause his death ; but he quarrelled with the queen 
Catherine, bis mother, at Monceaux, and left her 
and went to Meaux ; and if he had not yielded to 
the persuasions of Marshal de Retz, who conducted 
him back to Monceaux, to join the queen his 
mother, be would not have died so soon."j| 

' De Thou, in allusion to the king's illness at Vi- 
try, says that few persons would believe the dis- 

| cider was natural, and, in giving an account of - 

! bis death, he mentions, " that, to remove doubts, 
the king's body was opened, but some livid spots 
which were discerned, and could not be accounted 

| for, only served to confirm the public in their sus- 
picion. "IF 

In his person Charles IX. was of good stature, 
but without a pleasing physiognomy : he took great 
pleasure in strong bodily exercise, and did not want 
courage. His character can best be learned from 
his history : he possessed a good share of intellect, 
sad was inclined to poetry. Had he been free 
from his mother's influence, he might have made a 
much better king. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

Capture and execution of Montgomery— Flight of Henry III. 
f ro P o l and— Death of the Prince** of Condi snd of the 

Dubiko the latter months of Charles's life, the 
queen mother bad tried to have the regency settled 
upon her, in a manner that should prevent every 
kind of dispute. So long as the king retained hut 
tfrength, he refused to give anything more than 
letters to the governors of the provinces, desiring 
them to obev her in everythintr during his illness ; 
lad, in the event of his death, till the arrival of 

• Cayet. liv. 1. p. 258. 
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the King of Poland ; but, as Ids dissolution up. 
proached, he gave her the full powers the wished 
for, and a short time before he died he declared 
it in the presence of the princes and great officers 
of state.* 

The condition of public affairs would have pre- 
sented to any other person a most appalling aspect ; 
but discord was Catherine's elemeut, and it is even 
probable that she made the civil war, with which 
France was threatened, a means of obtaining her 
wish. The Prince of Condi, on arriving at Stras- 
bourg, had abjured the Catholic religion and re- 
newed his profession of Protestantism. Thi* event 
raised the hopes of the Huguenots, and they took 
arms everywhere as if the attempt on St. Germains 
had been successful. The death of Charles IX. 
became an additional motive with them, on account 
of their detestation of his successor ; and there is 
reason to suppose that if the attempt had not been 
made too soon, if the confederates had remained 
quiet till after the king's death, they might have 
succeeded in placing the crown on Alencon's head. 
The taking of arms was so general, that in the 
southern provinces every private gentleman as- 
sisted in seizing on some strong place. t 

Three armies had been levied to quell the insur- 
rection: one under the Duke of Montpcusier to 
oppose La Noue in Poictou ; a second, under his 
sou, the prince dauphin, was sent to Dauphiny ; 
and the third under Marshal Matignon was em- 
ployed against Montgomery, who had made great 
progress in Normandy. As Marshal Damville al- 
ready commanded in Dauphiny and Languedoc, 
the queen wished to displace him, and persons 
were sent with orders to that etfect, with private 
instructions to put him to death if possible.* 
The agents, however, could do nothing against 
Damville's address : he deceived the court by pre- 
tending to take no offence at his brother's con- 
finement, and offered to lay aside his government 
and charge of marshal, until the king should be 
pleased to restore them ; but all the while he was 
increasing the strength of his partisans in different 
towns, and prevented anything being effected in 
the quarter.^ 

The Duke of Montpcnsier could do but little 
with his army ; but Marshal Matignon was more 
successful. He marched direct to St. Lo, where 
Montgomery was. The town is near the sea, on 
the mouth of a river which afforded the count a 
haven for his ships. Matignon succeeded in com- 
pletely investing the place, and a battery erected 
below the shipping entirely blockaded the town 
on that side. Montgomery, being well acquainted 
with the neighbourhood, made his escape by night ; 
crossed an arm of the sea in a fishing boat which 
lay on the shore; and retired to Dom front, another 
town held by his forces. His son remained at St. 
Lo, the count promising to return iu a few days, 
with some troops to help him. Directly Matignon 
w-js informed of Montgomery's escape, he followed 
him to Dorafront, leaving sufficient force to mask 
St. Lo : the fortifications of Domfront being very- 
feeble, the marshal soon obtained possession of the 
town ; but the castle was extremely strong. || 

• Journal de Henri III. Brantome. Vie de CluirUt IX. 
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The court was delighted at the prospect of cap- 
turing the count ; but jealousy of Matignon, made 
Fervaques, an officer of distinction, wish to disap- 
point him. He was attached to the service of the 
King of Navarre, who was naturally desirous that 
Montgomery should escape. Fervaques, accom- 
panied by D'Aubigne, went to the besieging army, 
with the intention of conveying the count safely 
out of the town, under pretence of examining the 
trenches. D'Aubigne approached one of the sen- 
tinels, and contrived to send a message to the 
count, who met him at the same place the next 
night. D'Aubigne offered him the means of es- 
cape, which Montgomery refused, as he expected 
assistance from Germany very speedily; a few 
days after he was obliged to surrender at discre- 
tion.* 

The news of his capture reached Paris three 
days before the king's death, but he paid no at- 
tention to it. The queen was surprised, and said 
to him, " How ! my son, do you not rejoice at the 
capture of him who killed your father V He an- 
swered, that he took no further concern about that, 
or anything else. This listlessness was considered 
a sure sign of his approaching end.f 

Montgomery was the most obnoxious man of 
all the Huguenot party, but the death of Henry II. 
was purely accidental, and ought not to have been 
placed among the charges against him. He was 
an indefatigable leader, and his assistance and co- 
operation had enabled Coligny to recover him- 
self after the defeat at Montcontour : he had be- 
sides been active and useful in missions to England, 
to obtain reinforcements. So particularly was he 
doomed to destruction at the St. Bartholomew, 
that his escape was mentioned in the first despatch 
sent off to communicate the news to the King of 
Spain. J 

No time was lost in condemning him to the 
penalties of high treason ; he was beheaded at the 
Greve, his body quartered, and his family degraded 
from their nobility. Previous to his execution, he 
was cruelly tortured to make him confess the ex- 
istence of the late admiral's conspiracy, but the 
pain drew no such acknowledgment from him, 
and mangled and wounded as he was, he went to 
the scaffold with remarkable serenity. § We have 
an account, given by a contemporary, of his steady 
attachment to his principles : " He would not con- 
fess to the Archbishop of Narbonne, who went to 
him in the chapel to admonish him ; nor would he 
take or kiss the crucifix, which is usually pre- 
sented to those who are being led to execution ; 
nor in any way attend to the priest, who had been 
placed in the cart by his side. A cordelier think- 
ing to draw him out of error, began to speak to 
him, and said that he had been abuied. Looking 
at him steadily, he answered, * How! abused! 
and if I have been it is by those of your order : for 
the first person who ever handed me a Bible in 
French, and made mc read it, was a cordelier like 
you ; and therein I have learned the religion which 
I hold, which alone is the true religion, and in 
which, having since lived, I wish now by the grace 
of God to die.' "|| 

Immediately after the death of Charles IX. Ca- 
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therine sent a courier to Poland to communicate 
the intelligence to her son Henry ; at the same 
time, to be more secure in her authority, she re- 
moved the King of Navarre and the Duke of 
Alencon from Vincennes to the I^ouvre, where she 
placed them in apartments, the windows of which 
were grated: she also put so many persons to 
watch them, that escape was impossible.* But in 
order to render their captivity less irksome, she 
allowed them the society of her damsels without 
any restraint, f In additiou to these precautious, 
the queen had all the gates of the Louvre blocked 
up, with the exception of one, which was well 
guarded by Swiss ; and the streets adjoining were j 
barricadoed, for she was fearful of some attempt 
connected with the recent affair of Shrove Tues- 
day. * Catherine's precautions were not without 
reason ; for two proclamations were issued in the 
month of July which forebode a great trouble for her. 
One was from Damville, who, finding himself ex- 
posed to such danger from the queen's machina- 
tions, had decided on joining the confederates ; the 
other was from the Prince of Condi, who an- 
nounced that his German levies would be ready to 
march directly the Protestants could find the means 
of paying them. An assembly was held in conse- 
quence at Milhaud, where it was decided that the 
Prince of Conde should be proclaimed their chief, 
until they could be joined by the King of Navarre, j 

The queen-mother, uncertain of the nature of 
her son's policy, anxiously awaited his arrival ; but 
as it was desirable to have a strong force on foot, 
in case he should wish to subdue his enemies by 
the sword, she sent Count Schombcrg to raise six 
thousand Swiss, and some troops of Ge rnian 
cavalry : || while, in order to be nearer the frontier 
on Henry's arrival, she went to Lyons, taking with 
her the two captive princes ; which, says Brantomc, 
she did so cleverly, that no one would have thought 
they were prisoners who saw them riding in her 
carriage with her.U 

The courier with the intelligence of Charles's 
death arrived at Cracow in the middle of June, 
and Henry immediately confirmed the regency to 
his mother. The French nobles who had followed 
him were pleased at the prospect of returning to 
their native land. The Poles were desirous of 
retaining him, and especially wished that he should 
preside at a Diet about to be held on the frontiers 
of Lithuania. Henry had discussed the- affair, and 
he thought it better to quit the kingdom imme- 
diately, than to waste hig time in formal consulta- 
tions with the Polish senate : his mother had in- 
formed him of the state of affaire in France, and 
that his presence was necessary ; and in order to 
prevent his plans being suspected, he acquiesced in 
the demands of the Poles, at the moment he was 
taking measures for leaving them abruptly. Bel- 
lievre, the French ambassador at his court, de- 
manded his audience of leave, on the ground of his 
functions having ceased at the death of the prince 
who had commissioned him ; he set out for France 
immediately, and ordered relays on the. road for 
the king and his suite. On the night of the lSth 
of June, 1574, this prince quitted his palace like a 
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criminal fleeing from justice ; but all his rare and 
arrangement barely preserved him from being 
arrested, and conducted back to the Diet, which 
he had so shamefully insulted. "Wheu his depar- 
ture was known in the morning, Count Tanchin, 
the grand chamberlain, pursued him with five 
hundred horsemen ; but before he could overtake 
him, Henry had reached the Imperial dominions.* 
The French who remained at Cracow were in 
danger of being sacrificed to the vengeance of the 
Poles ; the senate was in some measure appeased 
by the explanation giving by Danzay.whom Henry 
had appointed to be his ambassador in Denmark ; 
he showed the danger which pressed Henry's 
return to France, Conde having an army of Ger- 
mans ready to join the Huguenots already 'in 
revolt. This excuse would have justified Henry 
in the eye* of posterity, if his flight had not pre- 
sented such inconsistency. He feared faction in 
France ; he knew that more than one ambitious 
leader was ready to dispute the crown with him, 
and felt conscious of having incurred the hatred of 
a large body in arms. But when he arrived at 
Vienna, Maximilian treated him with such distinc- 
tion, that he forgot the state of his affairs, and 
remained six dap in the midst of pleasure and 
fcitivity.f 

The emperor's two sons conducted him to the 
frontier, and wishing to avoid a renewal of the 
treatment he had experienced in passing through 
Germany, he took the route of Friuli and Venice ; 
he was received at the latter town in a most mag- 
nificent manner. He first alighted at Murano, a 
town famous for its manufactories of mirrors and 
crystals, where the display 60 enchanted his weak 
mind, that he ennobled all the manufacturers : " by 
which," says a modern writer, J "it is not to be 
understood that they became Patricians of Venice ; 
but that sort of nobility which swarms throughout 
Italy and Germany. A grand procession of galleys 
of every kind were sent to conduct him from 
Murano to Venice. Henry threw his arms round 
the neck of Antonio Canale, who superintended it ; 
lavished the most flattering compliments upon him 
for his exploits at the battle of Lepanto, and 
knighted him. At a sitting of the grand council 
the king assisted in the costume of a Venetian 
Senator." 

Henry made some stay at Venice ; but through* 
out his journey he was willing to stop wherever 
there were fetes ; so much so, that instead of being 
actuated by love for France, hia conduct seemed 
the result of dislike to Poland. He was sump- 
tuously entertained by the Dukes of Ferrara, 
Mantua, and Savoy, and entered his own domi- 
nions in the beginning of September, having 
occupied nearly three months in his journey.} 

Catherine presented to him the King of Navarre 
and the Duke of Alencon, saying, " I hand over to 
you these two prisoners : you have been informed 
of their conduct, and it is for you to decide on their 
fete." Henry received them with a formal em- 
brace, and listened to their excuses, when they 
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made many protestations of their attachment to his 
person and government. He set them at liberty, 
recommended them to live united, and cautioned 
them against pernicious counsels which might be 
given them.* The princes received the sacrament 
with him, and swore fidelity and obcdience.f 

Henry hesitated for a considerable time in de- 
ciding upon the policy he should adopt. Not only 
France, but the principal governments of Europe 
were in suspense ; all being anxious to see whether 
the hero of Jarnacand Montcontour would quiet hia 
kingdom by arms, or appease it by measures of a 
conciliatory nature. At Vienna the emperor had 
urged him to abstain from rigorous proceedings, 
and the Venetian senate had suggested the same 
thing ; but his consciousness of being detested by 
the Protestants for his conduct at the St. Bartholo- 
mew made him resolve on a war for the purpose 
of exterminating them. He found three armies in 
the field, and had only to extend the scale of ope- 
rations. Two of these, however, being commanded 
by princes of the house of Bourbon, the queen- 
mother thought it might lead to a revival of the 
importance of that family, and Marshal Bellegarde 
was appointed to command in Dauphiny, in the 
place of the Prince Dauphin. Bellegarde imme- 
diately commence the siege of Livron ; but with- 
out any prospect of success, for he was obliged to 
detach a part of his forces to oppose Montbrun, 
who ravaged Dauphiny uncontrolled. 

Montbrun was a gentleman of Dauphiny, and 
one of the first who took arms at the time of the 
conspiracy of Amboise. He was nephew of Car- 
dinal Tournou, who persuaded him to return to 
the Romish Church, and obtained for him the 
king's pardon. t But he afterwards rejoined his 
old friends, and his successful encounters gave him 
such confidence that he actually seized the king's 
baggage in passing to Lyons. Being summoned 
in the king's name to release the prisoners he had 
taken, he answered with astonishing effrontery :— 
"What! the king writes to me asking, as if I must 
acknowledge him as such. I wish him to know, 
that it would be very well in time of peace : but in 
war, when folks are armed and in the saddle, every 
one is equal." His good fortune at last deserted 
him ; a few months afterwards he attacked some 
troops of Gordes, the governor of the province, 
when he got so entangled in a position between a 
mountain and a river, that his followers were com- 
pletely routed, and himself wounded and taken 
prisoner : he was speedily executed, by order of 
the parliament of Grenoble.J 

But embarrassed as the public affairs were at 
this period, Henry's disposition to gallantry pre- 
vented him from giving them his fixed and serious 
attention. Catherine encouraged this bias, which 
became so much security for the duration of her 
authority. Nothing could surpass the splendour 
of the court at Lyons ; and it was a great misfor- 
tune for Henry to be so exposed, at a time when 
his affairs required such different pursuits. His; 
mind, bent upon pleasure, here received the death- 
blow to all its energy ; and his accession to the 
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throne of France became the epoch of »o complete 
a change in his disposition, that the Duke of 
Anjou could no longer be recognised in him. 
Flatteries and seductions of every kind fanned into 
dreadful activity almost every bad quality, while 
his unbridled passions made him a slave to licen- 
tiousness, to the destruction of his character as a 
man, and the loss of his dignity »b a monarch. 

Every attraction which female ingenuity could 
devise was put in practice at this time by the nu- 
merous beauties of the court, who aimed at the 
honour of being the king's mistress ; but the 
charms of the Princess of Conde rendered their 
efforts unavailing ; and though Henry 's whole time 
was absorbed in gallantry and dalliance, he never 
formed any attachment. The princess had been 
the idol of his heart before he left France : while 
in Foland, he wrote to her with his own blood, to 
assure her of his affection ; and when he returned, 
he renewed his correspondence with her. At last, 
finding her fixed on rejecting his suit, he proposed 
to marry her : a divorce, he represented, could be 
easily effected, on the ground of the prince's 
heresy, and the circumstance of her having had 
no child by him. The letter which contained this 
proposal was intercepted by the queen-mother, 
who took alarm at the idea of such a marriage, by 
which her influence would be inevitably destroyed. 
Her most ready method to prevent any result, was 
to write to the Prince of Conde, thinking that, 
jealous of his honour, and his wife's affection, he 
would speedily send for her to join him. But 
Condi had full confidence in the validity of his 
marriage, and in the virtue of the princess, and 
took no measures for removing her from a court 
where it suited his interests to have her remain.* 

Catherine then persuaded her son how necessary 
it was he should marry, to preserve the kingdom 
from the horrors of a contested succession. She 
recommended several princesses, beautiful and ac- 
complished, it is true, but not likely to excite him 
to act as a king, and to govern for himself, which 
the Princess of Condi would be sure to do. Henry 
appeared to assent to his mother's wish ; and to 
deceive her more completely, he sent an. embassy 
to Sweden to demand the hand of that king's 
sister ; but Catherine was informed by her agents 
that he secretly took measures for effecting his 
object, arid that he had arranged for speedily 
annulling the prince's marriage, that he might 
espouse the princess. This intelligence was closely 
followed by orders from the king, to prepare for 
his entry into Paris ; but while the preparations 
for that entry occupied the attention of the court, 
the Princess of Conde died suddenly.f Henry 's 
grief was extremely violent : he did not refuse to 
join in the general suspicion, that the death of the 
Princess of Conde was the effect of his mother's 
contrivance ; at the same time, he entertained such 
a dread of her vindictive disposition, that he did 
not dare to reproach her with it. The condition 
of a country under such rulers cannot be too much 
deplored. 

'1 he court was soon after diverted from this sub- 
ject by another demise ; and Henry's grief was 
assuaged by the direction of his thoughts into a 
different channel : at the end of December the 
Cardinal of Lorruin expired, after a short illness. 
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The very prominent part he had taken in the go- 
vernment of France, during so many yean, caused 
his decease to absorb every other idea for some 
days. The queen-mother was relieved from the 
fears which his intriguing ambition had frequently 
caused her ; but his talents and resources had, at 
times, been of inestimable value. The cardinal 
had shown great ability as a statesmen ; butt un- 
fortunately for his reputation, his ideas were framed 
on the doctrines of Machiarelli. As an eccle- 
siastic, he ranked high for his learning and elo- 
quence, and he had a great reputation for piety ; 
but, says Brantome, he was thought to avail him- \ 
self of that for purposes of grandeur. The same 
writer state*, • "That he hat! frequently heard the 
cardinal discuss the confession of Augsburg, and 
preach upon it, too, in order to win over the 
German princes, more than for any other reason." 
In his temper he was haughty, and in his disposi- 
tion vindictive : with respect to his conduct, if, as 
it has been said, he was a libertine, he had suffi- 
cient prudence to avoid public scandal in his 
pursuits. He was liberal with his money, but his j 
mind was too elevated for liim to sink into common 
extravagance ; and his chief expenditure was the 
employment of agents at every court in Europe, 
for obtaining early information of what was going 
on.f This rendered him formidable to his oppo- 
nents, by his knowledge of their different ma- 
noeuvres ; while his thorough skill as a financier 
made him highly valuable to an administration. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

The Duke of Al^ocon escape* from court to join th« mal- 
rontrat*— Defeat of the Kt'itn's at Dormaua— Escape of U»e 
King of Navarre. 

Marshal Bellf.garpe was still before the walls 
of Livron, the feeble garrison of which town defied 
his continued efforts : the king thought that his 
presence would have some effect upon the exertions 
of the besieging army, and went to the camp, ac- 
companied by the queen-mother and the whole 
court. His arrival was no sooner known to the 
garrison, than the walls were crowded with men, 
women, and children, who said the most insulting 
things of him and his mother. £ •« Cowards '." 
they exclaimed, addressing the king's followers; 
"Assassins! what are you come for? Do you 
think to surprise us in our beds, and to murder us, 
as you did the admiral! Show yourselves, young 
minions ! come, and prove to your cost, that you 
are unable to make head even against our wo- 
men." § Their insolence was the more mortifying 
to the king, as the courageous resistance of the 
garrison had wasted his army considerably ; and the 
remains were so dispirited, that he ordered the 
siege to be raised, giving out as a pretext that he 
wanted the troops for bis coronation. || 

For that purpose he quitted Dauphiny in Jan- 
uary, 1573. He was on the road to Hheima, when 
Fervaques approached him in the dress of a coun- 
tryman, to give information of a plot against his 
life. He denounced the Duke of Alenqon as the 
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chief conspirator, and Henry was willing to believe 
the account upon the statement of Fervaques 
alone; but Catherine recommended an inquiry 
into the affair. Fervaques introduced a person, 
named by the queen, to the assembled conspirators, 
as a confidant of Alencon: relying on the honour 
of Ferraques, they threw off all reserve before the 
stranger, and convinced him that their intention 
was to kill the king, and place the Duke of Alencon 
on the throne. They were satisfied that nothing 
could Le more easy, and complained of the duke, 
who had sent them no communications for a long 
time. The spy gave them some plausible reason, 
and returned to make his report.* It is unknown 
whether this conspiracy was altogether new, or 
merely a revival of that for which La Mole and 
others had suffered. The king immediately sent 
for his brother, aud, in a menacing and angry 
manner, reproached him with the crime, of which 
he said he had sufficient proofs, and for which he 
deserved death. Alencon confessed that the plan 
had been proposed to him, but that he had never 
consented to be a party to it, and that he imagined 
it had been abandoned. The queen's influence and 
persuasion brought the king to hush up the matter ; 
but it left such an impression on his mind, that he 
was always ready to encourage suspicions against 
his brother. As none of the accomplices in this 
plot were punished, it was thought at the time that 
the whole affair was got up by the queen-mother, 
to answer some of her intricate purposes, by alarm- 
ing her son. Henry confided his safety to the 
King of Navarre, who acted as captain of his 
body-guards, and never quitted the door of his 
carriage.t 

After various delays, Henry arrived at Rheims, 
where he was crowned by the Cardinal of Guise, j 
There were present so few persons of distinction, 
that De Retz performed the duty of constable : $ 
the day following he married Louisa dc Vaudc- 
mont, daughter of the Duke of Mercecur, a relation 
of the princes of Lorraiu ; a match which had been 
strongly recommended by the late cardinal, and 
wry much increased the importance of his family. 

The king returned to Pari* towards the end of 
March, and in a short time received proposals of 
an accommodation with the confederates, who sent 
deputies for that purpose, when they heard of his 
arrival. Their demands, which were thought un- 
reasonable by the court, were supported by the 
influence of the ambassadors from England and the 
Swiss cantons. The king was unwilling to grant 
the terms they desired; and even had his feelings 
been that way inclined, the remonstrances of the 
Catholic party were so violent, that he would not 
have ventured to slight them. The deputies 
quitted the court, leaving one of their number to 
keep open a chance of some arrangement. || 

Never was a court more curiously divided than 
that of Henry III. at this time. The Duke of 
Guise sought the friendship of the King of Navarre, 
and they lived in great harmony ; but Guise dis- 
covered that he was deceived, and a mortal hatred 
arose between them.H Guise considered that 
while Navarre lived he could never be safe ; while 
he was well aware that Guise would never allow 
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him the privileges to which he was entitled, as first 
prince of the blood. The queen-mother, who had 
formerly been so partial to the King of Navarre, 
now entertained an equal dislike to him, and went 
so far as to ask her daughter Margaret if he hud 
any defect, for in that case a divorce should be 
obtained. f The queen's hatred arose from an 
astrologer having predicted that he would be king 
of France. Her hopes had long dwelt upon 
another prediction, that her four sous should be 
king*, and she had made great endeavours to 
realise the idea. "When Henry returned from 
Poland, she endeavoured to place his brother on 
that throne, but the diet had resolved on the elec- 
tion of another. f Alen^on's ambition had there- 
fore to fix upon a fresh object. 

Navarre possessed the king's confidence and 
esteem ; but Alencon was suspected on account of 
the numerous intrigues he had been concerned in : 
that prince was also despised by the whole court 
for his known bad qualities. His position in the 
state alone preserved his importance ; and the 
valour of his friend and confidant, Bussy d'Amboise, 
protected him from many insults intended for him 
at the instigation of the king, who could no longer 
endure his presence, and was resolved to have him 
dispatched. 

Soon after the king was dangerously ill, and the 
disorder principally affected his ear. He called to 
mind the prevailing opinion upon the death of 
Francis II., and considered himself poisoned by 
his brother's contrivance ; he sent immediately for 
the King of Navarre, whom he informed of his 
suspicions, declaring that he should regret leaving 
his crown to such a detestable successor, and 
ordered him to dispatch the duke. The king's 
favourites longed for an opportunity of punishing 
a prince thev so much detested, and prepared to 
assist the King of Navarre, who attempted to calm 
the king's mind by showing him the dreadful con- 
sequences of such an event. Henry became more 
enraged, and ordered it to be done directly, for 
fear it should not take place when he was dead. 
The King of Navarre at last persuaded him to 
ascertain that he was really poisoned before he took 
such violent measures, and observed, that it was to 
his interest, his honour, and his fame, to protect 
the life of the duke, as he would be open to much 
suspicion if any such thing occurred, on account of 
of his then becoming first prince of the blood and 
heir to the crown. J 

Henry's recovery convinced him how wrong- 
fully he had suspected his brother ; and it was to 
have been expected that his angry feelings towards 
him would have given place to fraternal affection 
as the proper recompense for his ill-treatment. 
The king's hatred, however, appeared to increase ; 
as he took every opportunity of showing his con- 
tempt, by encouraging his minions to insult the 
duke. It was at his suggestion that a plan was 
laid for murdering Bussy d'Amboise, the duke's 
favourite. As he was leaving the Louvre one 
evening, that person was attacked by a number of 
armed men, who fired at him several times : by a 
wonderful chance he escaped. It was generally 
believed that persons were sent to inform tins 
Duke of Alencon that Bussy was being murdered, 

• Mem. de la Reioe Marguerite, p. 183. 
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and that if he had gone to help him he was to have 
been kilted also : this affair made a great noise at 
the court.* 

Another circumstance occurred about the sanic 
time, which Bhows that Henry would consent to 
any atrocity, in order to be freed from those whom 
he disliked. Marshal Montmorency, who had re- 
mained in confinement ever since the attempt on 
St. CJcrmains, had been preserved from destruc- 
tion by the influence of his wife, of whom the king 
was tenderly fond.t added to a dread of his 
brother's resentment, if any harm should befall 
him. As there appeared no chance of bringing 
him to trial, notwithstanding the complete proofs 
they had of his complicity in the late affair, those 
who had contributed to the severity of his confine- 
ment felt apprehensive that, whenever he obtained 
his liberty, he would surely take some sort of re- 
venge : their object in consequence was to destroy 
him. A report was circulated that Marshal Dam- 
ville was dead : all fear ceasing from that quarter, 
the king was easily persuaded to give orders for 
strangling Montmorency and Coss6 in prison. J 
Their lives were spared by the postponements con- 
trived by Gilles dc Souvre, who was intrusted 
with the dreadful commission. The king had 
promised to make him governor of Vincenncs, as 
a recompense ; but either from attachment to 
Montmorency, or from pure motives of humanity, 
he caused repeated delays, and allowed time for 
the arrival of a courier with the news of Damville's 
recovery : the plan was then abandoned altogether. 
Some poison had recently been given to Marshal 
Damville, but good remedies applied with prompti- 
tude preserved his life : the king, however, received 
information that it had killed him, a fair ground 
for supposing his knowledge of its being admi- 
nistered. $ 

The friends of the captive marshals took the 
only revenge in their power : which was to stir up 
the discontented feelings of the Duke of Alencon, 
and thus increase the importance of the party. 
That prince was very indignant at being refused 
the post of lieutenant-general ; and besides, con- 
sidered the recent attark upon Bussy as a personal 
injury : he resolved to quit the court. H is fondness 
for Madame de Sauve prevented him from keeping 
secret his intentions, and the king being informed of 
them, he found it difficult to execute his purpose. 
He succeeded by going one evening to the faubourg 
St. Marcel, to visit a lady who was known to re- 
ceive great attention from him ; and while his 
gentleman waited for him in the street, he slipped out 
by a private door, and immediately proceeded to 
the rendezvous of his confidential friends. Horses 
were ready, and without any loss of time they set 
out for Drcux, where he arrived before moming.|| 
The next day he published a manifest, explaining 
his reasons for quitting Paris. He enlarged on 
the improper manner in which he and many noble- 
men had been held in unmerited confinement ; he 
complained of the advisers about the king, who 

• Mem. de la Rcine Marguerite, p. 211. lVreflxc. liv. 1. 
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would effect the complete ruin of the kingdom ; 
aiid demanded the calling of the states-general for 
putting an end to different abuses, anil the assem- 
bling of a general council for religious affairs. 
This proclamation was chiefly distributed in those 
parts where the Huguenots were numerous, from 
which it would appear that the prince placed his 
hopes of support on that parly.* 

Alencon's escape was known at court a few 
hours afterwards, and the Duke of Nevers was 
sent in pursuit of him ; but he was too far a-head 
to be overtaken. Henry's anger was kindled 
against his brother; he paced his room up and 
down, and gave vent to his passion in the most 
violent threat* ; he ordered every one to take horse 
immediately and bring back the duke dead or 
alive. Several of the courtiers pretended to obey 
the order, but others observed " That they would 
devote their lives for the king in any way ; but to 
go against Monsieur, his brother, they were sun- 
would bring his displeasure upon them at a future 
time."t A council was held the next day to con- 
sider what measures ought to be adopted. The 
queen-mother was of opinion that the affair should 
be accommodated on any terms whatever : as no 
price was too great for detaching the prince from 
the malconteuts. The king took the same view 
of the subject, and the two marshals were released 
from prison, on the sole condition of contributing 
their aid in bringing about a reconciliation. £ 
Circular letters were also addressed to all the 
princes of various houses of France, calliug for 
their co-operation.§ 

The Duke of Alenqon was soon surrounded with 
a number of persons of rank : Turenne and La 
Noue were among the first who joined him. The 
Prince of Conde was advancing to meet him with 
his foreign levies : he knowing Alencon's ambitious 
disposition, and considering the importance of his 
name, as brother of the king, would not dispute 
the precedence ; and being sure that he possessed 
the confidence of the Huguenots and foreigners, he 
proclaimed Alencon commander-in-chief, satisfied 
with the real exercise of the authority, while he 
resigned the name of it. He made, however, one 
stipulation: that no peace should be concluded 
without his consent, and which did not secure for 
him the government of Metz, Toul, and Verdun.J 

Thorti, a younger brother of the Marshals Mont- 
morency and Damville, had contributed a large 
sum towards the equipment of the foreign troops ; 
and was appointed to command a division, which 
was to precede the main body under Condi, con- 
sisting of more than twenty-five thousand men. 
Thor6 considered the confederates were in need of 
help, and proposed traversing Champagne to join 
them, some time before the Prince of Conde could 
come up.H 

• Davila. liv. «. D'Aubujne. voL U. p. 177. Mem. d« 
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The queen-mother had heard of the approach of 
this army, and, immediately she knew of A teuton's 
flight, wrote to Thore, Baying, "That if he advanced, 
•he would send him the heads of his brother and 
Marshal Coase." He sent back word in reply, 
** That if she did as she threatened, there was not a 
•pot in France where he would not leave traces of 
his vengeance." * He continued his march, and 
the queen, instead of displaying her angry feelings, 
act out to exert her persuasive talents in an inter- 
view with her son. 

Meanwhile Thorc, passing through Cham- 
pume, endeavoured to avoid an action with Guise, 
who was pursuing him : he was overtaken at Dor- 
mans, and compelled to oppose his men, fatigued 
with long and continued marchings, to the fresh 
troops of the Dukes of Guise and Mayenne. The 
action was severe, and the loss on both sides was 
great. Thore's troops were completely routed, and 
the cavalry were destroyed ; the infantry, however, 
succeeded in effecting a very good retreat. + It 
was in this action that Guise received the wound 
in hi* face, which obtained for him the surname of 
the Balafre. 

Alencon had proceeded to Berry ; Never* would 
have prevented his passing the Loire, but Cathe- 
rine sent him an order signed by herself which 
stopped his pursuit. She feared lest any bodily 
harm should befall her sou. She followed him from 
town to town, accompanied by the two marshals, 
through whose assistance the hoped to succeed in 
her projected negotiation. She did not fail to take 
with her a numerous train of damsels, upon whose 
co-operating influence she placed great expectations. 
At last, in the month of November, she overtook 
the duke at Champigny in Poictou, when a truce 
for six months was agreed to. Catherine returned 
to Paris quite satisfied with her success, as, before 
the expiration of the term, she might calculate upon 
the dispersion of the German troops; and from 
what she knew of her son's disposition, she antici- 
pated his consent to much more favourable terms. J 

For a long time no person of consequence of the 
H ucuenot party had been allowed to approach the 
King of Navarre : he was watched and guarded by 
bigoted Catholics, the greater part of whom had dis- 
tinguished themselves at the massacre. He was 
besides surrounded with spies of both sexes, and of 
every rank, whose exclusive object was to prevent 
his escaping to join the Duke of Alencon. But that 
was not his intention : he had too indifferent an 
opinion of that prince to make common cause with 
him ; and it had been Catherine's policy to keep 
alive a misunderstanding between them. She had 
toothed Navarre with the hopes of being lieutenant- 
general ; and as his competitor hod left the court in 
so offensive a manner, he made sure of the appoint- 
ment. But the ladies De Sauve and Carnavalet, 
who were rather attached to him, put an end to his 
delusion, by showing him that if Alencon would 
return, the post would be made at once the price of 
•\ reconciliation. 

Three faithful attendants however were with the 
Kir.jj of Navarre — D'Aubigne, Armagnac, and Jon- 
qoeres, who endeavoured to rouse their ninnter to 
activity. Wearied with their repeated efforts, 
which were rendered ineffectual by the seductive 
pleasures with which Catherine had surrounded 
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him, they were on the point of quitting his service* 
in order to join the Huguenots; but one night 
they overheard him lament the absence of faithful 
friends, as be repeated a verse in the Psalms. 
D'Aubigne took the opportunity of addressing his 
master in a firm and serious, but respectfnl manner : 
" You sigh, Sire, on account of the distance of 
your faithful friends, while they are lamenting your 
absence, and are endeavouring to procure your 
liberty. But you have only tears in your eyes, 
while they have arms in their hands; they fight 
the very enemies that you arc serving." He rou*cd 
his feelings by showing that his proper place was 
filled by Alencon ; and concluded with the assu- 
rance, that so far from there being any probability 
of his having the post of lieutenant-general, the 
promise had become a public jest at court. The 
effect of this address was strengthened by the 
Queen of Navarre, who reported some violent ex- 
pressions which the king her brother had made 
use of respecting him ; and her physician declared 
that he had been ordered to poison him.* 

It was at last decided, after repeated consulta- 
tions, that the King of Navarre should leave the 
court in February, 1576 ; and that Mans, Chartres, 
and Cherbourg should be seized by persons in his 
confidence. The different parties took a solemn 
oath that nothing should make them relinquish the 
enterprise, and vowed eternal enmity to him who 
should betray them. To facilitate their purpose, 
the King of Navarre was to appear contideut of 
soon obtaining the lieutenancy of the kingdom, and 
to have his liberty of hunting extended to a greater 
distance. To effect this he went into Guise's 
chamber before he was up, and got into the bed 
to him, for more confidential conversation. He 
talked of his approaching preferment, and so com- 
pletely deceived the duke, that he went immediately 
after he was dressed to divert the king with Na- 
varre's credulity. This morning visit proved ex- 
tremely useful, for the court had resolved to deprive 
him of the liberty of hunting at a distance ; but 
thinking him so willing a captive in consequence of 
his expectations, they made no infringement on his 
liberty.t 

The King of Navarre went to hunt near Scnlis, 
without any idea of putting the plan into execution 
so soon ; but a circumstance had occurred which 
rendered decision necessary. Fervaques had on a 
former occasion preserved the king's person, by in- 
forming him of a plot on the road to Rheims : the 
merit of this action was destroyed by his afterwards 
confessing that he thought such a service would 
have secured his being made a marshal of France. 
A similar feeling induced him on this occasion to 
betray the King of Navarre and his friends. D'Au- 
bigne observed the king and Fervaques whispering 
together, and suspecting the nature of their conver- 
sation, he retired without being seen. He staid near 
the gate of the palace, and when he perceived Fer- 
vaques coming out, he suddenly laid hold of him, 
paying, "Wretch! what have you been doing!" 
The traitor, taken unawares, confessed that his ob- 
ligations to the king had made him betray Navarre ; 
and added, " Go and save your master." 

D'Aubigne went immediately to Navarre's stables 
and succeeded in getting out of the town with the 
horses and equerries, just before the gates w«rc 
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shut by the king's orders. They were met near 
Senlis by the King of Navarre, on his return from 
the chase, who inquired the reason of his horses 
being there. D'Aubigne' informed him of the 
treachery of Fervaques, and recommended him to 
retire to Sedan or Alencon. The King of Navarre 
was quite decided ; but he had two spies about 
him, and to be freed from them required address. 
He called one, and sent him to court with a mes- 
sage, stating that a report having circulated to his 
prejudice, that he was about to join the malcon- 
tents, he wished to know whether it was his ma- 
jesty's pleasure for him to continue hunting, or to 
appear to clear himself. He dismissed the other on 
a pretence of having forgotten that the king was to 
go into the country, and sent him to meet his ma- 
jesty in another direction. The King of Navarre 
then set out with a few gentlemen on whom he 
thought he could rely, passed the Seine at Poissy, 
and reached Alcmjon the following day.* Among 
his companions was La V alette, afterwards Duke of 
Espemon, who quitted him soon after, entirely on 
account of his religion. f 

Soon after his arrival at Alencon he was joined 
by about two hundred and fifty gentlemen ; and 
among others by Fervaqucs, who found it safer to 
trust to the prince he had betrayed and injured, 
than to him whom he intended to have served ; es- 
pecially as Henry III. was extremely angry with 
him, and appears to have appreciated his real mo- 
tives : he swore that he would have him hanged, 
and that if any one informed the traitor, his life 
should answer for it. Crillon, a gentleman re- 
nowned for his bravery, ventured to caution his 
friend, who immediately set off for Alencon to join 
the King of Navarre. The flight of Fervaques was 
known in the morning, and Henry in a rage turned 
over in his thoughts the names of those who heard 
him resolvo on punishing him. Crillon entered at 
the moment, and the king with fury in his counte- 
nance thus addressed him : " Fervaques has escaped 
from my vengeance, and leaves me only the hope 
of exercising it signally on him who has placed him 
beyond my reach : do you know who it is 1" " Yes, 
sire !"* said Crillon. " Well, then," answered the 
king with vehemence, "name him," Crillon ac- 
knowledged that he was the guilty person, and 
Henry was so struck with his candour and firmness, 
that he pardoned him, observing that as there was 
only one Crillon in the world, his clemency towards 
him could not be brought into precedent.^ 

Wheu Fervaques came to the King of Navarre, 
D'Aubigne accused him of treachery; he pleaded 
as his defence, that Madame Carnavalet had previ- 
ously informed Henry of the whole affair, and that 
she had entreated him to confirm her account ; 
which he did thinking that as it was known, his de- 
claration was of no consequence. Navarre accepted 
his excuse : either from attachment to him, or 
through a consciousness of his own weakness, when- 
ever his principles and his passions were in con- 
tact. 

From Alencon the King of Navarre went to 
Tours, where he reuounced popery, and protested 
against his abjuration in 1572, as compulsory.} 
This step increased the boldness of the Huguenots, 
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and their troops in different parts amounted to fifty 
thousand men. But so formidable a force accom- 
plished nothing, for the queen made use of her 
proposals and intrigues ; and the Duke of Alencon 
finding his consideration eclipsed, became less 
zealous in the cause. A meeting of the confede- 
rate chiefs was held at Moulins, early in March, 
where they drew up the terms which they required, 
but which were such as the government was not 
likely to accede to. The Huguenots claimed a 
portion of the tithes for the support of their minis- 
ters; Alencon demanded an extension of his ap- 
panage to a degree which would have made him 
an independent prince ; Cond£ desired the govern- 
ment of Picardy, with the absolute possession of 
Boulogne ; and Navarre claimed the government 
of Guyenne, the free sovereignty of his paternal 
dominions, the payment of the pensions formerly 
allowed to his family, and the dowry of his wife. 
These demands, if granted, would have been the 
ruin of the monarchy, and they were therefore 
rejected.* 

The King of Navarre made a sudden journey 
into Guyenne and Beam ; and as the people of 
those provinces were uncertain whether he was 
acting for or against the king, he was able to get 
possession of several important places ; besides 
which, he was immediately joined by the ancient 
adherents of his family. This alarmed the court, 
and Catherine went again to the camp to see what 
she could do with her son. Alenqon was easily 
persuaded to renounce his connexion with the 
Huguenots, and finding that his influence was 
reduced to nothing, by the importance of Navarre 
and Conde, (one of whom bad the full confidence 
of the Huguenots, and the other of the Germans,) 
he was ready to consent to a peace ou easy terms. 
A treaty was concluded, the terms of which were 
more favourable to the Protestants than those of 
any one preceding, although the demands made by 
the meeting at Moulins were considerably modified. 
The Protestants were allowed the free exercise of 
their religion, with a number of towns ; and the i 
attainders of Coligny, Briquemaut, Montgomery, 
La Mole, and others were reversed ; while for the 
security of the Huguenots in the administration of 
justice, mixed commissions were established, com- 
posed of pei sons of both religions. The edict 
contained sixty-three articles, one of which (the 
thirty-second) is remarkable, as it declares that 
the disorders and excesses committed on the 
24th of August and following days, at Paris and 
in other towns and places of our kingdom, have 
occurred to our very great regret and displeasure. "f 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Rl*e of the League— E»taU» of niois— War of 

The treaty which concluded the fifth civil war 
was attended with but little benefit, aud produced 
an armistice, rather than a peace. The Protest- 
ants had obtained such favourable terms, that they 
could object to none of its conditions ; but every- 
one entertained doubts of their being carried into 
execution. They knew, from experience, that 
Catherine was never so lavish of her concessions 
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as when the was planning some great deception ; 
and it is astonishing, that with so much know- 
ledge of her perfidy, they could ever listen to any 
proposals, while she was at the head of the govern- 
ment. 

The King of Navarre retired to Rochelle, where 
he was received with great distinction ; the inha- 
bitants however would not allow him to be accom- 
panied by all his officers and gentlemen. They 
objected in particular to La V alette, and every one 
who bad been concerned in the St. Bartholomew :* 
they further stipulated that, notwithstanding his 
position as their ostensible head, he should not 
assume the government of the city, neither were 
the keys to be presented to him, as that homage 
was limited to the king and his heir apparent. 
Navarre had the good sense to despise matters of 
mere parade, and wrote a letter which completely 
satisfied the citizens, f 

It soon became evident that the edict of pacifi- 
cation would not be executed ; and it seemed 
generally understood, that the promises had been 
made exclusively for detaching the king's brother 
from the confederates. The articles in his favour 
were fulfilled, but no othcrs.J He assumed the 
title of Duke of Anjou, and entered on the enjoy- 
ment of an increased appanage ; but the queen 
very soon convinced Navarre that he need not 
look for the full execution of the treaty : she even 
deuied having promised anything to the Hugue- 
nots, who perceived that they must before long 
resume their arms.§ 

The Catholic party expressed great indignation 
at the favourable conditions granted to the Hugue- 
nots ; and the principal object of the court being 
effected, the king took measures for stopping such 
complaints, by encouraging the attempts made to 
prevent the meetings of the Protestants, and by 
delaying, on a number of frivolous pretences, the 
establishment of the Chambres mi-partics, or mixed 
commissions ; and when at last a nomination took 
place, the parliament of Paris being awaro of the 
king's feelings, refused to admit the new coun- 
sellor^ 

The Huguenots had been so often deceived, that 
they could not readily believe the king sincere in 
signing the edict, especially as the parliament of 
Paris was considered averse to the measure. Ca- 
therine perceived the necessity of removing Buch 
Duspicions, and wrote to La Noue, assuring him 
that the report was false ; invited him to court ; 
and not only guaranteed his own safety, but pro- 
mised that the king would be delighted to see him. 
La Noue indeed possessed the confidence of all 
parties, and was at this time consulted by the 
court, the magistrates of Bourges, and the citizens 
of Montauban and Rochelle : while on one side he 
was the adviser of Navarre and Condi, he was on 
the other entreated by Villeroy to obtain a favour 
of the Duke of Anjou. To win over such a man 
was worth some flattery on the part of Catherine 
de Medicis : but La Noue disregarded her pro- 
mises of protection, and his biographer observes, 
that it was certain the court had no intention of 
observing the edict of pacification, nor of fulfilling 
its stipulations ; and that was soon evident. The 
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king, wary and dissembling as he was, made use of 
an expression which discovered the wish of his 
heart. The Protestants of Rouen had resumed 
the exercise of their worship ; and the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, accompanied by several counsellors, went 
to their place of meeting to prevent the service. 
He entered without difficulty ; and mounted the 
pulpit, either to command or entreat them to de- 
sist : but the Protestants immediately withdrew, 
and left him alone. The king was soon after 
informed, that the cardinal had dispersed the 
Huguenots of Rouen with his cross and banner: 
on which he observed, ** Would to God they could 
be as easily driven from the other towns, were it 
even necessary to add the holy water basin !'*• 

The Prince of Condi was the first who expressed 
his dissatisfaction : his government of Picardy was 
withheld, and he found that he should derive none 
of the advantages which he had expected from the 
treaty. He wrote in consequence to Prince Casi- 
mir, requesting him to remain near the borders of 
Lorrain, with the Reitres under his command, 
until the peace was firmly established.! This step 
on his part was soon justified by the behaviour of 
the Catholics, who were not only disgusted with 
the treaty itself, but were indignant at the steadi- 
ness which the Protestants displayed in their reso- 
lution to maintain it. They called upon the king 
to revoke the edict, and altogether exterminate the 
heretics ; the association formed for expressing this 
general feeling produced the League. 

During the sittings of the council of Trent, the 
Cardinal of Lorrain had projected a similar thing, 
and many suppose that tlus was no more than the 
development of his plan. He had proposed that 
his brother should be the chief ; and the measure 
met with the unanimous approbation of the coun- 
cil. But the news of Guise's death arrived about 
the same time, and the cardinal's penetration satis- 
fied him how dangerous it would be for his family 
to see that important post filled by any but a prince 
of that house ; the design was therefore abandoned 
for a time.J 

The idea was renewed in 1567, when an attempt 
was made to establish a society for the defence of 
religion and the state, under the name of the 
Brotherhuod of the Iloly Spirit f The king ordered 
Tavamies to enrol all good Catholics, and report 
their numbers to him ; but the war which soon 
after broke out appears to have put an end to it, 
for the association is not subsequently mentioned 
in the accounts (public or private) of the affairs of 
France. 

The endeavours of the government to suppress 
the public exercise of the reformed religion 
rendered such associations unnecessary, till the 
peace of 1573 gave proof that the Huguenots* 
strength increased with their persecutions; and 
that the St. Bartholomew had only served to widen 
the breach, and kindle a greater spirit of resistance 
among them. Added to which, the party of the 
Malcontents or Politique* had obtained for them 
the support of many Catholics, and there was a 
great prospect of those persons ultimately adopting 
the religious, as well as the political views of the 
Huguenots. The Cardinal of Lorrain again ex- 
erted himself to establish a league, as the only 

• Anilrault, Vie de In Nome, p. 191. 

t Hi*t. <1m Derniers Troubl**, vol. i. p. 6. 

j Maimbwtrg, Hist, de la l.igue, vol. I. p. SO. Pari*, 16R3. 
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barrier against the alarming innovation : he died 
soon after, and another postponement took place. 

When the peace was concluded in 1576, two 
circumstances were particularly favourable for its 
formation : the Duke of Guise was able to take his 
father's place, and the kingly authority had been 
so much disparaged by Henry's behaviour, that in 
the organization of such an union there was no 
fear of control from the court: full scope wns 
therefore afforded for the ambition of the Lorrain 
princes, who aiming at the outset at no more 
than the chief share in the administration of 
affairs, were ultimately tempted to aspire to the 
throne itself. 

Ever since his return from Poland, the king had 
indulged in the most ridiculous practices of Romish 
devotion. The journal of his reijrn mentions a 
number of his achievements of this description. In 
October, 1575, he ordered a general and solemn 
procession, in which he had the relics of the holy 
chapel carried ; he followed the whole of the way, 
telling his beads with great devotion. The true 
croaa had been stolen from the chapel of the palace, 
which caused a great sensation among the Catho- 
lics.* Henry contrived to supply the loss, and 
ordered a public notice in all the churches, that he 
had caused a new crucifix to be made, In which 
was inserted a large piece of the real crost, and that 
the people were to go to adore it during the holy 
wcekofl576.f 

In the month of AuguBt, the king went on foot 
through the streets of Paris, to gain the benefits of 
the jubilee, published by Gregory XIII.; he was 
accompanied only by two or three persons, and 
held a large rosary in his hands, muttering Pater' 
natters as he walked along. The queen-mother 
had recommended him to do so, with a view of 
showing his attachment to the Catholic religion : 
but it failed of its effect ; and the people losing all 
respect for his person, made upon him the most 
insulting lampoons : they parodied his titles, and 
turned into derision his encouragements of the ] 
religious orders.J 

The king's ill-judged behaviour convinced all 
thinking Catholics that his protection was of no 
use to their religion ; against such a leader the 
Huguenots would be sure to succeed : they were 
induced, in consequence, to adopt the views of the 
league from principle. Some mingled other con- 
siderations with their religion, and thought the 
national welfare would be better secured if in- 
trusted to the Duke of Guise, than to their im- 
becile and enervated monarch, who knowing that a 
treaty had put an end to the war, gave himself no 
further trouble about public affairs. He was sur- 
rounded by a number of young nobles of no repu- 
tation, whom he loaded with favours, and kept 
constantly in his company. The principal among 
them were Quelus, Maugiron,St. Megrin, Joyeuse, 
and La V alette : they had been chiefly introduced 
by Villcquier, a man of detestable character. 
Their effeminate practices procured them the 
epithet of the king's minions; and their scanda- 
lous intimacy with the monarch gave rise to impu- 
tations, which certainly were justified by Henry's 

• Great exertion* were made by the authorities to discover 
this relic, but In vain It vm generally thought Uie king 
had pledged it to the Venetun* For a large sum. Dulaure, 
vol. >. p. 167— Kdit. 17S7. 

f Journal dc Henri 111. 

| Ibid. 



general conduct.* 44 His manners," says Voltaire.f 
44 were those of a coquette : he wore gloves made 
of a peculiar kind of skin, in which he slept, to 
preserve the beauty of his hands, which in fact he 
had finer than any lady of his court :+ he put on 
his (ace a cosmetic paste, and wore a sort of muk 
over it." His conduct had completely obliterated 
the memory of his previous renown, and with the 
proper qualifications of a king and good opportu- 
nities for displaying them, he became the burden 
of the state which his arms had formerly sustained, 
while he scandalized the religion for which he had 
so much exerted himself. 

Guise had at one time possessed a great share of 
Henry's friendship. The minions had succeeded 
in excluding him from the king's confidence, and 
then insulted him openly ; a desire to resent such 
treatment made him the more ready to avail him- 
self of so favourable a combination of circum- 
stances. The nation was weary of being a prey 
to the minions ; the princes of the blood were ail 
suspected through their connexion with the Hugue- 
nots ; the king was universally despised, and him- 
self as generally beloved: he had moreover the 
powerful influence of Spain and Rome to support 
him, and a host of staunch and persevering ad- 
herents in the persons of the Catholic clergy. 

A form was drawn up, and circulated secretly 
by his emissaries : it was presented to Catholics of 
known zeal, who signed it, and took a correspond- 
ing oath. The form declared the different objects 
of the association, which were the restoration of 
the Roman Catholic church, the preservation of 
the king's authority conformable to the conditions 
which might he set forth at a meeting of the states- 
general, and the restoration of ancient liberties. 
The parties mutually bound themselves to devote 
tbeir lives to enforce the above declarations ; to 
take vengeance on any who should molest one of 
their number, as well as on him who, having once 
joined them, should desire to separate from the 
Herniation ; ready obedience was also promised to 
the chief who might be chosen. $ 

At first there were but few persons of respecta- 
bility who would sign the league ; they wanted to 
know who was to be chief before they engaged 
themselves. The activity of the magistracy also 
presented great obstacles, which might have proved 
fatal to the association if Guise had not been 
assisted by Jacques do Humicrcs, governor of 
Peronnc, who was not only attached to the house 
of Lorruin, but was also personally interested in 
the revocation of the treaty of peace, for that 
stated, among other articles, that Peronne was 
to be surrendered to the Prince of Condi. His 
interest being so deeply concerned he published a 
manifest, justifying the nobles aud gentlemen of 
Peronne in refusing to receive the prince, and de- 
claring it was known for a certainty that he had 
resolved on abolishing the Catholic religion, and 
setting up Calvinism throughout Picardy.(| This 

• He was very fond of masquerade*, where he vnu usually 
dressed in female apparel .—Journal tie Henri 111. p. 17. 
Tina note to the Hrnrindr. 

X Brantome, after praising the elegance of Catherine'* 
hand, adds, " The king h<-r son, Henry III., inhmU-d arrest 
deal of that beauty."— Vol. i p. 49. 

\ This declaration la so well known, and is given by so 
many w riter*, that I liave considered its insertion at length 
unnecessary. 

I Maimbourg, lint, dc la Ligw. vol. i. p. 3*. Vis de 
Mamay. p. 3ft. 
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was however decidedly at variance with the con- 
duct of the Protestants; for at Rochelle, where 
they were independent of control, they permitted 
the free exercise of the Romish religion. A church 
was fitted up for that purpose, and the service 
celebrated with the usual pomp, in September, 
1576.* 

The king received early information of great im- 
portance, which if properly attended to by him 
might have saved France many years of civil war. 
A lawyer, named Darid, had either taken upon 
himself, or was employed by Guise to go to Rome 
snd lay before the pope and cardinals the plan of 
the league. t He died on his journey, in what 
manner is unknown ; but on examining his port- 
manteau there was found a parcel of papers, which 
described the object of this association. The 
principal document commenced by declaring that 
the papal benediction, especially that of Stephen 
II., which was given to the race of Charlemagne, 
did not extend to the family of Hugh Capet, 
usurper of the crown ; and the princes of Lorrain 
being the true posterity of that emperor would 
have the assistance of heaven in bringing good out 
of evil, as all good Catholics would assist in restor- 
ing them to their rights from the extreme horror 
they felt at the late unfortunate peace. After a 
glowing description of the excellence of the 
Guises, the statement proceeded, " from the time 
that the children of H ugh Capet have seized on the 
throne, to the prejudice of that emperor's descend- 
ants, the curse of God has fallen upon those 
usurpers : some have lost their senses, others their 
liberty, or have been struck with the thunder of 
the Church. The greater part of them without 
health or strength have died in the flower of their 
age childless. During these unfortunate reigns, 
the kingdom has become the prey of heretics, such 
as the Albigenses, and the paupers of Lyons. The 
last peace, so favourable to the Calvinists, tends 
also to establish them in France, if advantage be 
not token of this opportunity to restore the age of 
Charlemagne to hiB posterity. The Catholics 
united in the intention of supporting the faith 
have therefore agreed together respecting what 
follows, viz., that in the pulpit and the confes- 
sional such as are of the clergy shall exert them- 
selves in opposing the privileges granted to the 
Sectarians, and shall excite the people to prevent 
their enjoying them. If the king show any ap- 
prehension lest the infraction of the peace in this 
important point should plunge him again into fresh 
troubles, they shall urge him to throw all the 
blame on the Duke of Guise; the danger to which 
this prince will expose himself, by thus braving the 
hatred of all the Protestants, will render liim dearer 
to the Catholics. His boldness will encourage the 
timid to sign the league, and thus increase the 
party. AH the confederates shall swear to acknow- 
ledge him for their leader. The priests of the 
towns and villages shall keep a list of those who 
are in a state to bear arms ; they will tell them in 
confession what they will have to do, as they shall 
have learned from the superior ecclesiastics, them- 
selves receiving their instructions from the Duke 
of Guise, who will secretly send officers to form 
the new levies. 

" The Protestants have demanded the assembling 
of the states ; they shall be convoked at Blois, a 

• Aiwre. vol. ii. p. S2. 

t C*yct. Hv. \. p. »• De Thou, liv. 63. 



town quite open. The chief of the party will take 
care to effect the election of deputies inviolably 
attached to the ancient religion and to the sove- 
reign pontiff. At the same time, captains dis- 
persed through the kingdom, will raise a certain 
number of determined soldiers, who will promise 
upon oath to do what may be commanded them, at 
any time or in any place. It will also be necessary 
to engage, by mild insinuations, the Duke of Anjou, 
the King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, and 
every noble who may be suspicious, to go to the 
states with the king. The Duke of Guise will 
not be there, both to avoid suspicion, and to be in 
a better condition to give his orders. 

" Should any one oppose the resolutions which 
will be taken in the states, if a prince of the blood, 
he shall be declared incapable of succeeding to the 
crown ; if of any other quality, he shall be punished 
with death ; or if he cannot be laid hold of, a price 
shall be set on his head. The states will make a 
general profession of faith ; order the publication of 
the council of Trent ; place France under the imme- 
diate authority of the pope; confirm the ordinances 
made for the destruction of heresy, and revoke all 
contrary edicts. The king will thus be disengaged 
from the promises given to the Calvinists. A time 
will be allowed for them to return to the Church ; 
and, during that interval, preparations can be made 
for destroying the more obstinate. The states will 
represent to the king, that to ensure success there 
must in future be only one person charged with the 
enterprise ; and they will recommend the Duke of 
Guise, as the only skilful general who has had no 
connexion with the heretics. 

*« To give weight to this proposal, the soldiers 
levied privately in the provinces will appear around 
Hlois on a certain day, strengthened with some 
foreign troops. They will carry off Monsieur, and 
put him on his trial, for having extorted from the 
king his brother such favourable conditions for the 
heretic rebels. The Duke of Guise will pursue the 
insurgents ; make himself master of the principal 
towns ; put under a strong guard all the accom- 
plices of Monsieur, whose trial he will fiiush ; and 
finally, by the pope's advice, he will shut up the 
king in a monaster}' for the remainder of his days, 
as Pepin formerly served Childeric." 

When the discovery of this paper was made 
known, it was thought by some to be an invention 
of the Huguenots, in order to serve their cause by 
rendering the league odious to the nation, and the 
king himself treated it as a chimera; but, says 
Maimbourg, " It is certain that this lawyer, who 
mortally hated the Huguenots, (by whom he had 
been ill-treated, and had in consequence devoted 
himself entirely to the league,) undertook this 
journey to Rome, expressly to carry these memoirs, 
and present them to the pope in order to engage 

him in the cause Besides the Seigneur John 

dc Yivonne, the king's ambassador in Spain, sent 
a copy, with the assurance that they had been 
shown to King Philip. Still there is great appear- 
ance that these memoirs had no other origin than 
the weak and troubled imagination of this mad 
lawyer, who put his furious reveries and chimerical 
dreams on paper, which no one can read without 
immediately discovering marks of a pitiable aber- 
ration of intellect."* 

The object of David's journey being admitted by 

• Hwt. de la Li S ue. vol. i. p. 49. 
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such authority, it will appear very astonishing that 
a crackbrained individual could have laid out, so 
distinctly, the plan which the Guises afterwards 
followed. The journey may have been his own 
spontaneous idea ; but the substance of his memoirs 
must have been suggested by some one well versed 
in the movements and resolutions of the party. 

The states-general were held at Blois towards 
the close of the year.* All parties had concurred 
in the wish that they should be assembled. The 
king imagined that a desire of preserving the peace 
would influence every deputy ; the Protestants 
thought the junction of the malcontents had en- 
sured their success for ratifying the late treaty ; 
while the league, conscious of the number of its 
members, calculated with certainty on revoking it. 
Henry appeared before the assembly with more 
majesty and splendour than was to have been ex- 
pected from the general imbecility which bad for 
a long time rendered him the ridicule of his people. 
His speech was good, both in substance and lan- 
guage ; and hiB deliver}' of it is reported to have 
been very graceful. t He knew of the existence of 
the league, but was doubtful whether he should 
give any sign of that knowledge or not ; bis 
mother's policy was what he wished to adopt, if 
possible ; he hoped to secure his own authority 
while the struggle lasted between the Protestants 
and the league ; and it was not till he found it out 
of his power to keep aloof that he declared himself 
chief of a faction in his own dominions, bearing 
the title of the Holy Union. 

Espinac, Archbishop of Lyons, was the orator 
for the clergy ; the Bnron de Senecy, for the no- 
blesse ; Versoris, for the commons. The clergy 
and the nobles contended that one religion alone 
should be allowed in the kingdom ; the commons 
admitted the good effects of that uniformity, pro- 
vided it could be effected by mild means. After 
a discussion of several days, it was decided, J by a 
majority of votes, that the king should be entreated 
to unite all his subjects to the Roman Catholic 
church, by the best means he could ; to prohibit 
the exercise of the pretended reformed religion, 
both in public and private, and to banish oil the 
Protestant ministers. $ 

The king certainly committed a great error in 
joining the league ; but that step completely dis- 
concerted the plans of the Duke of Guise, who, 
directly he heard of it, hastened to Blois, and called 
upon him to fulfil his duty as a member of the 
holy union, by immediately declaring war against 
the heretics. It waB, however, desirable that, 
before the sword was again resorted to, an in- 
vitation should be sent to the King of Navarre, 
the Prince of Condi, and Marshal Damville, call- 
ing on them to obey the king, and holding them 
responsible for the war if they refused. || Each 
of them received a deputation from the three 
orders : there was, however, but little success to 
be expected, for they had protested against the 
assembly as a cabal of their enemies, directly its 
composition was known. The Protestants had 
been promised that the Estates should be called, 
unfettered by any influence ; but when they did 
meet there were ten thousand soldiers around 

• 6lh Dec. 167S. Mem. tt* Never*, vol. i p. !««!. Thst 
noblcmau kept a journal of Uio sitting*, 
t Hut. ilce Dernier* Trouble*, vol. i. p. 9. 
1 vr.tti Dec. i57fl. 
} IVAulMjn*., vol. ii. p ?VT 
H Do TIioh. |.e uniiii. lVrertxe. 



Blois.* The Archbishop of Vicnne addressed the 
King of Navarre in so pathetic a strain, giving such 
a picture of the horrors of civil war, that he 
brought tears into the eyes of that prince, inured 
as he was to combats. He replied, that he was 
not obstinate upon the article of religion, but, 
believing the Protestant to be the best, he would not 
purchase peace at the expence of his honour and 
conscience : the war, he said, with which he was 
threatened, was not the readiest way to convince 
him of his error ; and he could not with any safety 
quit his party at a time when an edict so solemnly 
given was revoked. With a frankness, for which 
he was remarkable, he declared, " That if God 
opened his eyes that he might see his error, not 
only would he immediately abjure it, but he would 
contribute his utmost efforts for abolishing heresy 
altogcther."t This declaration is highly charac- 
teristic of the epoch. He was at the time in arms 
for liberty of conscience, and yet declared his readi- 
ness to become a persecutor, if a change took place 
in his opinions. 

The deputies to Cond£ and Damville received 
the following answer : We only ask for peace ; 
let the promises given us be fulfilled and all will be 
quiet ; besides, we do not acknowledge your states, 
and we protest against every resolution there made 
to our prejudice/'^ Other deputations were sent 
with no better results. The king and his mother 
held several councils to devise some plan for avert- 
ing the war; but the influence of the league pre- 
dominated, and nothing short of a complete revo- 
cation of the edicts favourable to the Protestants 
could be admitted. 

The original declaration of the holy union con- 
tained expressions which could not be justified in 
any manner; and as the king had joined that body, 
those terms which were obviously at variance with 
the royal authority were omitted in the new decla- 
ration, drawn up by Humiercs, who was chief of 
the league in Picardy. The new form was much 
less offensive : it preserved all the spirit of the 
league, but appeared to act entirely by the authority 
and for the service of the king. J That faction had, 
however, received Buch powerful support, that it 
was able, not merely to defy the government, but 
to control its measures, and render its authority 
subservient to the union. Gregory XIII. secretly 
encouraged while he refused to countenance it 
openly : he esteemed it a very efficient check to 
the progress of Calvinism : the idea most terrible 
to the Vatican was the holding of a national councfl 
in France ; and while the league existed that could 
never take place. Philip II. gave it his support : 
his fears were for the Netherlands, and he was 
certain that while France was torn with internal 
troubles, the Flemings could not expect any assist- 
ance from that quarter. 

Henry, being unable to resist the league, con- 
sented to revoke the edict of pacification, and 
ordered two armies to be raised for subduing the 
King of Navarre and the Prince of Condi. They 
in the mean time had made preparations for carry- 
ing on the war, by increasing their forces and 
taking possession of different towns, whenever they 
could do so without an open attack. 

• D' Autiigne. vol. ii. p. 23s. Dunlewu-Mnnmy publWhetl 
a »trnng remonstrance on the occasion— Al*e*»t>»Ti-*. vol. i 
p. 1«. 

t Mem. de Never*, vol. i. p. 456. 
t Ho Thou. liv. 6,1. 

• MaiinUmrt-. Hi*. <fc la IJgue. vol. ii. p. 464. 
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The King of Navarre, being desirous of knowing 
the condition and feelings of the Huguenots in 
different provinces, ordered D'Aubigne to make a 
circuit and collect information, which might facili- 
tate the raising an army if circumstances required it. 

As D'Aubigne* was known to have assisted Na- 
varre in making his escape from court, the enter- 
prise was dangerous for him, especially as it was 
a part of bis instructions to go to Blois, while the 
states were being held, to speak to the Duke of 
Anjou and Marshal Cossi. Being disguised, he 
succeeded in speaking to the marshal, who recom- 
mended him to abandon the idea of addressing 
Anjou ; but he persisted, and, finding no other 
means of approaching him, he went to a masked 
ball, at which the court would be present. One of 
the queen's maids of honour not only recognised 
him herself, but satisfied him that others had also, 
and pointed out two officers who were ordered to 
arrest him. He succeeded in making his escape 

I from the room, and passed the river in a boat, after 

I having changed clothes with his footman. 4 

On retiring from Blois to Chastelliers, he found La 
Noue preparing to receive the Duke of Mayenne. 
D'Aubigne succeeded in convincing that general 
that it was unsafe for him to remain where he 
was; and persuaded him to repair without loss of 
time to Poictou.-f He arrived at Rochelle in Ja- 
nuary, when his advice was invaluable to the 

; Huguenot chiefs. J 

The war was renewed at the end of March, 
1577 : Anjou was appointed to command one army, 
which marched direct to La Charite. Guise had 
solicited the lead of the other ; but the king's jea- 
lousy caused it to be given to his brother Mayenne. 
He went at once into Poictou and Guyenne, and 
drove the Huguenots back to Rochelle ; he then 
roide a short truce with the King of Navarre : 
after its expiration, he waited in Poictou for fur- 
ther orders. Anjou attacked La Charite at the 
commencement of April, with a very strong force : 
the town having scarcely any garrison, and being 
taken by surprise, so that no assistance could 
■rrire, capitulated after sustaining two assaults. § 

This served as a notice for the inhabitants of 
Issuire, « strong and well-fortified town ; and the 
royal army found that place a more difficult con- 
quest than La Charite, for the garrison made a 
most obstinate defence. After sustaining a siege 
till the beginning of June, they were obliged to 
surrender at discretion, having suffered the great- 
est extremities in the defence of the place. The 
inhabitants were all put to the Bword, the town 

, plundered, and then set on fire: there remained 
nothing of Issoire but a heap of ruins.|| 

The affairs of the Huguenots were in a sad con- 
dition. The King of Navarre had wished to retain 
|n his little court all the Catholics of his old party ; 
innumerable jealousies and cabals were the conse- 
quence, in addition to the impediments which their 
operations sustained from it. Mayenne thought 
*uch a time favourable for attempting to reduce 
Rochelle ; most of the surrounding towns had been 
Uken or destroyed ; but Brouagc having a port 
from whence assistance might be sent, resolved on 
taking that first, as a means of ensuring success to 
his attack on the city. 

• D'AaWgae. vol . ft. p. f 39. T Ibid. 

I Aim*, vol. ii. p. SI. 

I Hirt. 4r« l>»-rni.-r^ TnmMei. M<<*eray, Abrr<i* Chron. 
1 DanU. liv. «, p. loo. Mem. do Tavanoes. p. 160. 



The siege was commenced in June. Mandu- 
cage, a gentleman of Picardy, was intrusted with 
the defence ; but unfortunately his stock of pro- 
visions was very slender, and the blockade so strict, 
that no supply could arrive.* 

The operations on this occasion were not con- 
fined to the land, for each party had a fleet ; and 
an engagement took place in the channel, where 
the Huguenots were defeated. The land opera- 
tions were equally unfortunate for them, and every 
reinforcement sent from Rochelle was either taken 
or repulsed. The King of Navarre was detained 
in defending Nerac and Castel-Jaloux, which were 
assailed by Villars, Admiral of France. Having 
succeeded in repelling that commander, he has- 
tened to relieve Brouage, and ordered Turenne to 
bring on the rest of his army ; before he could 
arrive the town had surrendered. The besieged 
being in great extremity, received intelligence of 
the fall of Issoire, and that Anjou's army was 
coming to join Mayenne. Fearing a treatment 
similar to the fate of that unfortunate town, they 
immediately offered to capitulate : while Mayenne, 
fearful that the honour of the achievement would 
be claimed by the Duke of Anjou, was quite willing 
to accede to very reasonable terms. 

These events damped the spirits of the Hugue- 
nots, and subdued the obstinacy of their ministers : 
their affairs were never in so bad a state before, 
Damville having turned against them.J If they 
had been pushed at this crisis, the plans of the 
league might have been completed, so far as con- 
cerns the suppression of the Protestant religion in 
France. Damville was besieging Montpellier, 
commanded by Thore, and the young Count de 
Chatillon, eldest son of the late Admiral Coligny : 
the place was reduced to great distress, but Chatil- 
lon quitting the town, returned in a few days with 
a considerable reinforcement, and was on the point 
of giving battle to the besiegers, when a courier 
arrived with the news of a peace having been con- 
cluded between the Kings of France and Navarre. § 
Damville requested the king's permission to con- 
tinue the siege notwithstanding the peace, and 
represented the importance of the place. But the 
king wished for peace, and the Protestants insisted 
upon the possession of Montpellier as one of the 
conditions. || 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Edict of Poirtier»— Deaths of the king's mmiuns — Trraty of 
Nome — Attempt oo Limoges — The Lovers' war — Taking of 
1* Fere, MouUlgu and Cahors. 

The treaty concluded at Bergerac, in September, 
1577, was immediately followed by the edict of 
Poictiers ; which was so favourable to the Protest- 
ants, that, considering the unfortunate results of 
their attempts during the campaign, we are asto- 
nished at the liberality of the terms. The edict 
contained sixty-four articles, and appears to have 
been drawn up with great care, and a desire for 
firmly establishing the peace.U The Romish reli- 
gion was established in full predominance, but the 
• Arcere. vol. U. p. 49. 
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Protectant* were secured in their right of public 
worship : there were a few places where this liberty 
was restrained ; but as a compensation, their pri- 
vileges in general were so well denned, that they 
could not be tricked by varied explanations of 
the articles. Several salutary clauses were inserted 
respecting baptisms, marriages, and burials; one 
especially gave great satisfaction by putting an end 
to the disputes and troubles occasioned by the 
marriages of priests, friars and nuns. The edict 
protected the parties from being questioned upon 
that subject : they were secured from molestation, 
but they were not allowed to claim any succession, 
direct or collateral ; and their families could only 
inherit their personal property. 

This edict contains a repetition of the declara- 
tion contained in that of 15*76, respecting the mas- 
sacre of the St. Bartholomew, as also the articles 
restoring the reputation of the admiral and others. 
It likewise attacked the league in a spirited man- 
ner : " All leagues, associations, and brotherhoods, 
made and to be made under any pretence whatso- 
ever, to the prejudice of our present edict, shall 
be, and are annulled, and dissolved, &c."* Henry 
thought he had subdued his worst enemy, and 
spoke with exultation of hia edict. 

The edict of Poictiers is so much at variance 
with the declared object of the war which it con- 
cluded, that, to comprehend it, one must know the 
various circumstances which combined to regulate 
its composition, and which operated upon those 
who framed it. Three events materially influenced 
the king to grant such favourable terms: 1. The 
formation of the league in France had caused a 
counter-league to be projected ; and Henry received 
information that the different Protestant powers 
had consented to support it :f 2. The fear of the 
English having possession of Rochclle ; for when 
Brouage was pressed by the Duke of Maycnne, the 
Koehellese, fearful of falling into the hands of their 
Catholic enemies, had applied to Elizabeth for pro- 
teetion ; and lastly, the grent want of money under 
which he laboured, not merely to pay his own 
troops, but the different sums due to Prince Casi- 
mir, who threatened otherwise to march his Reitres 
hark into France. J Henry had no troops that he 
could depend upon to send against him, for a gene- 
ral spirit of insubordination prevailed. The Pro- 
testants hailed the peace joyfully, and the Prince 
of Conde accompanied iu announcement with a 
public illumination.} 

In February, 1578, the Protestants held a synod 
at St. Foy, in Guyenne, when the King of Navarre 
was represented by Turenne. It was there de- 
cided, that four ministers should be deputed from 
the reformed churches of France, to an assembly 
to be held in August, at Frankfort. The Protest- 
ant princes of Germany, the Queen of England, 
and every state in which the reformation was 
received, were to send accredited agents to the 
meeting; the cbject of which was to establish a 
confession of faith, that should be generally adopted 
among them : the attempt however failed.| 

Henry had at this time a good opportunity to 
establish his authority and restore prosperity to the 
kingdom : he had shown a proper spirit, in giving 
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the edict of Poictiers, a vigorous execution of which 
would have been a blessing to France. His be- 
haviour, however, was unfortunately the reverse of 
what it should have been ; and the league, which 
escaped being crushed solely on that account, re- 
coiled for a short time, ready to assail the throne 
with greater fury whenever a proper season should 
arrive. He resigned himself to luxury and the so- 
ciety of his minions ; while to display his orthodoxy 
he continued to bestow his favours on the religious 
orders and to fulfil all the processional ceremonies 
of popery. 

Still, if weakness had been all that was objec- 
tionable in Henry's conduct, he might have escaped 
a considerable part of his misfortunes ; his minions, 
by their pride and insolence, completed the alien- 
ation of the public mind. We are informed by Le 
Labourcur, " That he took pleasure in having 
several favourites together : he liked them to be 
brave, provided they were daring ; and witty, pro- 
vided they were vicious ; in fac£ he refused them 
nothing, so long as they were magnificent and 
prodigal, and he was able to show a marked spite 
towards those who pretended that he owed some- 
thing to their birth or merit."* His attachment 
to these favourites was particularly manifested on 
an occasion when two of them were killed. Quelus, 
the king's chief minion, had a quarrel with Antra- 
guet. Guise's favourite : they agreed to settle the 
dispute with the sword, and went early one morn- 
ing to an appointed place, near the gate of St. 
Antoinc, each being accompanied by two friends, f 
They fought with such desperation, that two of 
them were killed on the spot : two died afterwards, 
in consequence of their wounds, and two recovered. 
Quelus lingered for four or five days. The king was 
constantly at his bedside, and promised the surgeon 
a recompense of a hundred thousand francs if he 
recovered : he died, however, says the journal of 
the time, calling on the king, «• But making no 
mention of God or his mother."^ Maugiron was 
one of those who were killed on the spot : both he 
and Quelus were tenderly beloved by Henry, 
whose grief was like that of a lover bereaved by 
death of the dear object of his affection. He 
paid the most absurd attention to their dead 
bodies, and bad magnificent obsequies performed 
for them. 

8t. Megrin, another favourite, was murdered a 
short time after.} The Duke of Guise had been 
informed of his too great intimacy with the 
duchess, and placed a band of armed men to kill 
him, as he quitted the Louvre in the evening. 
The king had his body interred by the side of 
Quelus and Maugiron, and erected a very superb 
monument over their grave-. 

The removal of these minions prepared the way 
for a reconciliation between the king and the duke 
of Anjou. Immediately after the conclusion of 
the last treaty, that prince had directed his atten- 
tion to Flanders, where he made sure of being 
followed by a considerable number of the Protect- 
ants, who would cheerfully go to help their 
brethren. Anjou was so much insulted by those 
insolent courtiers, that, with his mother's appro- 
bation, he resolved to hasten his departure.j| Ca- 
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therine easily persuaded the king to consent to the 
plan ; but no sooner was he alone with his corrupt 
advisers than they filled his mind with imaginary 
terrors, and made him adopt an opinion quite con- 
trary. The difference between the brothers was 
serious for a time ; but when Henry was no longer 
incited by the pernicious counsels of the minions, 
he was induced to eucourage Anjou's views. In 
the meantime the effects of the treaty extended to 
but a very small portion of France. The news of 
the peace had prevented considerable bloodshed in 
Languedoc, as the messenger arrived at the instant 
the two armies were about to engage ; but the 
troops there assembled remained under arms. 
Through the inexplicable conduct of Marshal 
Damville, hostile operations were incessantly car- 
ried on ; and with such success on the part of the 
Protestants, that Damville's army was considerably 
reduced by their harassing attacks.* 

The queen-mother anxiously perceived the as- 
cendancy which the Guises had obtained : finding 
tbe pulpits resound with animated addresses in 
behalf of the League, she wished to win over the 
King of Navarre ; and her late success in gaining 
Damville afforded her great encouragement. She 
rewired on a joumey to Guyenne ; and as Navarre 
had sent an envoy to court to demand his wife, 
Catherine availed herself of the pretext of conduct- 
ing Margaret to her husband. The queen's retinue 
was numerous, and well supplied with syrens, who 
were trained by Catherine to entice persons of 
consequence from their party. The court was at 
Auch for some months, during which time per- 
•uasions and arguments, seductions and military 
surprises, were continually and simultaneously 
pursued. TJssac, an elderly personage, governor 
of La Reole, having fallen in love with one of the 
nymphs, was heartily laughed at by the King of 
Navarre and his companions : he felt so piqued at 
their ridicule, that he delivered the town to a go- 
vernor of the court party.f 

The King of Navarre took his revenge by 
seizing on another town in the following manner. 
During a ball given at court, he ordered several 
confidential persons to join him secretly at an ap- 
pointed place, with their arms concealed under 
their clothes. Catherine, who fully thought that 
Navarre had slept quietly at Auch, was surprised 
to learn next morning that he had marched to 
Fleurance, and taken it by surprise. She laughed 
very heartily, and observed that she had got the 
best bargain ; which, indeed, she had, as La Reole 
was a far more important place than Fleurance. J 

Catherine endeavoured to promote dissensions 
between Navarre and Conde, and amongst the 
different captains about them. She quitted Auch 
in the beginning of February, 1579, to be present 
at an assembly at Montauban ; where a treaty 
proposed at Nerac was to be considered. As her 
voluptuous snares were not likely to succeed among 
persons of such austere morals, she adopted another 
plan ; she made great professions of piety, and 
mingled texts of Scripture with her conversation. 
Although she was aided by the eloquence of 
Pibrac, the king's attorney-general, she was unable 
to produce any impression on the assembly. § She 

• IVAnbUne. vol K. p. 313. 
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then returned to Nerac, and renewed the con- 
ference with Navarre. After concluding a treaty, 
the principal object of which was to explain aud 
modify some articles in the edict of Poictiers, she 
returned to Paris at the end of February.* 

Catherine's object had completely failed ; and, 
instead of beguiling Navarre into concessions suit- 
able to her views, she found that her own expedieut 
had been turned against herself: her chief coun- 
sellor, Pibrac, became enamoured of the Queen 
Margaret, who persuaded him to consent to terms 
highly favourable for the Huguenots, f 

Meanwhile the peace existed but in name. The 
numerous instances of Catherine's perfidy, and the 
known weakness of the king, prevented any confi- 
dence being placed in his promises or proclama- 
tions. Navarre not only refused to go to court, 
but kept his army on foot, and several enterprises 
were carried on, which display considerable dex- 
terity and courage. A demand from the govern- 
ment to give up the cautionary towns, which the 
King of Navarre prudently refused to accede to, 
made both parties expect a renewal of hostilities : 
no opportunity, therefore, which presented itself 
was neglected. 

A circumstance which occurred at Limoges pre- 
sents features peculiar to a state of society torn by 
civil wars, and animated by religious differences. 
One Le Mas made overtures for delivering that 
town to the Huguenots, pretending some injurious 
treatment that he had received in being unjustly 
condemned to banishment. D'Aubigne. was the 
person he communicated with, and, after several 
preliminaries were adjusted, a meeting was fixed 
for a future day, to decide upon their plan of 
action. When D'Aubigne' went into the town, he 
had sufficient reason to see that the proposal to 
deliver up Limoges was only a stratagem for 
laying hold of some Huguenots of distinction. He 
observed that he was watched, and, with a presence 
of mind which never failed him, he took out his 
pocket-book, and pretended to draw a plan of the 
town ; he then returned to the inn where he had 
left his horse. He was met by Le Mas, who en- 
tered into conversation with him. D'Aubigne, 
without displaying either coolness or anxiety, told 
him, that he was quite satisfied that the town 
might be taken in the way agreed upon, aud con- 
cluded his remarks by saying that the Prince of 
Conde would be of the party. Le Mas, believing 
him to be completely duped, thought it would be 
wrong to lose so good a chance of having Conde in 
the snare: he made an excuse for leaving the 
room, and went to the soldiers on guard. A 
number of persons were collected at the gates, 
with the provost at their head ; but Le Mas, in- 
forming that officer of what had passed, and the 
spy confirming the account of D'Aubigne's having 
drawn a plan of the place, they retired, and suf- 
fered him to escape. Notwithstanding the cogent 
reasons which D'Aubigne gave for abandoning the 
plan, two of his friends persisted in confiding in 
Le Mas. They went to the same inn where he 
hap been : persons, pretending to be dealers, came 
to them, as they had previously gone to D'Aubigne. 

* Benoit, vol. l.pwww, gives the articles of the confer- 
ence at Nerac, and the edicts to which it gave rise. 
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Le Mas, in the mean time, having secured their 
ewonls, they were seized, and the next day were 
beheaded.* 

The war which broke out towards the dote of 
the year 1579 is generally called the Lovers' War. 
It certainly was kindled by female influence; but 
the original cause was the king's suspicious dis- 
position. The Duke of Anjou placed great con- 
tidencc in his sister Margaret, and she was greatly 
attached to him ; a constant correspondence was 
maintained between them, during Margaret's stay 
at Pau and Ncrac.f Henry feared the revival of 
the party of the Malcontents, and resolved to em- 
broil Margaret with her husband : he also re- 
sumed his former distrustful behaviour to his 
brother, and caused the murder of Bussy, by pro- 
curing some letters he had received from Madame 
dc Montsoreau, and showing them to the lady's 
husband. J The protectants in the Low Countries 
had formed an alliance at Utrecht, in the beginning 
of the year, and ever) thing combined to promote 
Anjou's enterprise in that quarter; a deputation 
had been sent to offer him the government. § He 
pressed the king to aid him in the attempt. Henry 
was afraid of offending the King of Spain, and 
oppose d his brother's measures, while Anjou, sup- 
posing that a war would bring the king to any 
terms for the sake of restoring peace, pressed Na- 
varre to recommence hostilities. 

Henry wrote to the King of Navarre, informing 
him of the scandalous intimacy subsisting between 
Margaret and the young Turenne. Navarre in- 
formed the accused parties of the communication 
he bad received ; they both protested their inno- 
cence, rejecting the accusation as a calumny 
arising out of the king's malice. Turenne declared 
that it was only a pretext for withholding Cahors 
and other places of Margaret's dowry. The Queen 
of Navarre was indignant at the king's behaviour, 
and wished to re-kindle the war. She copied her 
mother's plans, and influenced a young girl (Na- 
vnrre's favourite mistress) to exasperate him against 
the king and the Guises. She took similar means 
to win over the nobles of importance ; and her 
views were promoted by the pressing letters of 
the Duke of Anjou.|| A war was decided upon 
chiefly for the foregoing reasons, but likewise in 
consequence of the overt acts of the government, 
whose troops had surprised the town of Figeac in 
Quercy, and held the castle besieged.? 

Arrangements had been made for commencing 
operations at the same time throughout France : 
however, out of more than forty expeditions which 
were planned, only three succeeded : La Fere in 
Picardy, Montaigu in Poictou, and Cahors in Guy- 
ennc. Conde seised upon La Fere the 29th of 
November, 1579, and having put it in a posture of 
tlefence, be went to Flanders, England, and Ger- 
many, in succession, in order to raise fresh means 
of carrying on the war. As he was returning into 
France through Savoy, he was stopped and plun- 

• D'Aubigne.vol. U.p.MO. 
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dered without being recognised : he afterwards put 
himself at the head of the Protestants in Langue- 
doc.* 

Montaigu was held by a garrison that was little 
better than a band of highwaymen. De Pommieres, 
a Gascon, had formed an intimacy with some of 
them, and having communicated his ideas to La 
Boulaye and D'Aubigne, they concerted a plan for 
taking the castle. De Pommieres informed his 
friends of a good price, and thus drew a con- 
siderable number, including their captain, out of 
the castle : they were suddenly surrounded by sol- 
diers, and compelled to procure the openiug of a 
postern gat? for La Boulaye and his party. The 
castle was easily taken, but the town would have 
given them great trouble, if the inhabitants, igno- 
rant of the numbers of their assailants, had not fled 
in every direction. 

Their force was so inconsiderable, that, if any 
attempt had been made to recover the place, they 
were too feeble to resist ; their company not ex- 
ceeding thirty-men, for more than a fortnight. 
Their situation became dangerous, for the Catho- 
lics in the neighbourhood would approach the 
walls, and shake halters, to indicate their approach- 
ing fate. D'Aubigne and his friend La Valliere 
had wished from the first to take measures for in- 
creasing their numbers : that measure now became 
absolutely necessary. They went on a market 
day to Nantes and made some additions to their 
company. Their different expeditions were suc- 
cessful, and increased their reputation so much, 
that they were soon joined by sufficient numbers 
to defy an attack ; and within ten day s they had 
a force of fourteen hundred men.f 

The attack on Cahors equals any exploit in an- 
cient or modern history. The King of Navarre 
left Montauban in the spring of 1580, with about 
fifteen hundred men. The town itself is very 
strong, being surrounded ou three sides by water : 
it was commanded by Vezins, a man of great in- 
trepidity ;X and the garrison consisted of two thou- 
sand veterans, a hundred horsemen, and a nu- 
merous body of armed cititens. The King of 
Navarre and his little army arrived about midnight, 
within a quarter of a league of the town. " We 
halted," says Sully, " in a grove of walnut trees, 
where there was a fountain, at which we quenched 
our thirst. It was June, and thundered a great 
deal, but did not rain."$ 

Every arrangement being made, the attack on 
the town commenced by the Viscount de Gourdon 
advancing with ten men, to force open the gates 
by means of petards. The noise which this caused 
soon brought a body of men to oppose them, and 
the tocsin was rung to alarm all the inhabitants. 
The people were prepared for an attack ; and when 
the Protestants were in the town, they were as- 
sailed with stones from the tops of the houses, in 
addition to a sharp firing from the windows. The 
struggle in the town lasted five days and nights, 
every part being barricadoed : Navarre fought like 
a private soldier. His friends entreated him to 
retire, as there was a reinforcement coming to as- 
sist the garrison ; but he paid no attention, either 
to their suggestions, or his own wounds, and said — 



* Esprit de la Ligue. vol. li. p 
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" What shall become of me on this occasion is 
decreed above. Remember that my retreat from 
this city without securing it to our parly will be 
the retreat of my soul from my body. My honour 
is too much interested for it to be otherwise. Let 
no one therefore speak, to me, except of victory 
or death." The example of their leader reanimated 
the assailants, but there is great probability that 
they would have been overwhelmed, if the captain 
Chouppes had not heard of Navarre's perilous situ- 
ation, and hastened to join him with a hundred 
horsemen, and five hundred musketeers : this ar- 
rival of fresh troops enabled him to get possession 
of the town. 

Notwithstanding the obstinacy of the conflict, 
the King of Navarre had only seventy of his men 
killed, but a great number were wounded. The 
inhabitants lost considerably more. Vesins, the 
governor, was killed in his shirt, at the tirst attack : 
he was so brave a man, that, if he had lived, the 
King of Navarre would have found his under- 
taking much more difficult, if not impossible.* 

The king was no sooner informed of the Hu- 
guenots being in arms, than he ordered three 
armies to be raised : Matignou commanded in 
Picardy; Biron in Guyenne; and Ma venue in 
Dauphiny. Matignnn signalised himself by re- 
taking La Fere : he began the siege on the 22nd 
of June, and reduced it to capitulate, on the 31st 
of August, 1580. The sons of Mouy and Mont- 
gomery distinguished themselves in the defence of 
the place. Crillon, and La Valette, afterwards 
Duke of Epernou, were signalised among the as- 
sailanfs.f 

The arrival of Biron in Guyenne with his forces 
prevented the King of Navaire from pursuing his 
advantages, and indeed if the three royal armies 
had pressed the Huguenots, their cause would 
have been reduced to a low ebb. Fortunately 
however for them, the Duke of Anjou returned 
from England about the same time that La Fire 
surrendered. That prince was desirous to set out 
for the sovereignty of the Netherlands, and tendered 
his mediation with the King of Navarre. The 
court was very desirous of peace, aa the Re it res 
were expected every day to enter France, for the 
purpose of joining Condi ; and consequently the 
terms proposed were very liberal. Anjou imme- 
diately set out for Guyenne, whither he was fol- 
lowed by the Duke of Montpensier and Marshal 
Co*se. By the end of November they had agreed 
to a treaty, which scarcely differed from the treaty 
of Nerac : the Prince of Condi willingly acceded 
to the conditions, and peace was restored to France 
for the seventh time. J 

In onler to prevent this accommodation from 
taking place, and, by the continuation of the war 
in France, to hinder the Duke of Anjou from 
pring to Flanders, Philip II. made an ofTer of 
assistance to the King of Navarre, if he would 
break the peace and make himself master of Guy- 
enne. Navarre, to show his sincere intention of 
observing the treaty, informed the king of this 
offer. $ 

The excursions made by the garrison of Mon- 
taigu induced the Count de Lude to besiege it. 
Ten different attempts had been made to surprise 
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it since the protectants had been in possession. 
The siege lasted four months, during which time 
D'Aubigne had commanded in twenty-nine sorties. 
This kind of warfare harassed the besiegers, and 
both parties agreed to abide by the result of a 
combat between ten men of each side. The day 
was fixed for the fight, but in the mean time the 
Count de Lude received the news of the general 
peace. • 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Ill-judj(*u deportment of Henry III. — Death of tho Duke 
of Anjou — Revival of the League — Notice of the Jesuits. 

France had undergone so many, and such violent 
convulsions, that a treaty of peace was far from 
tranquillising the country. The lawless habits ac- 
quired during the civil wars had created a dislike 
to the ordinary occupations of life, and the kingdom 
was never free from bands of armed men, who 
were ready alike to promote the private views of 
some chieftains, or to support themselves by rob- 
bery. The king's forces, however, were too numer- 
ous to suffer anything which could be called a 
revolt; and Henry supposing it better to avoid 
noticing the existence of such petty feuds, had the 
benefit of more than four years of peace, in which 
time he might have restored dignity to his crown 
and happiness to his people. But he neglected to 
do what his duty and his interests equally de- 
manded, and the melancholy conclusion of his 
reign was insured by his imprudent conduct at 
this period. 

His brother's expedition into Flanders offered 
him additional facilities for restoring order, as a 
number of bold and adventurous spirits had quitted 
France to join that enterprise ; but unhappily for 
his kingdom and for himself, he occupied the 
whole of his time in loose, trivial pleasures with 
his minions, or in acts of ridiculous superstition. 

He erected the dukedoms of Joyeuse and Eper- 
non into peerages for his two principal favourites, 
and spared no cost to gtatify their wishes. Joveuse 
married the sister of the queen consort, and Eper- 
non received a large sum of money, to show that 
he was equally beloved by the monarcb-t 

Notwithstanding the alliance with the Guises, 
which Joyeuse had formed by marrying one of their 
family, they felt great jealousy, both of him and of 
Epernon. That feeling gave way to indignation 
when they found the first dignities of the kingdom 
were bestowed upon them ; particularly that of 
Admiral of France, notwithstanding it hnd been 
promised to the Duke of Mayenne. Epernon 
wished Guise to resign the office of grand-master 
in his favour ; but receiving a peremptory refusal, 
the king made him colonel-general of the infantry, 
a {tost which the Count de Brissac had depended 
upon having. The Guises now saw that they were 
treated precisely in the same manner that their 
family had treated the Bourbons and Montmo- 
reneies in the preceding reigns. $ 

The king's demeanour, instead of allaying the 
resentments of the house of Lorrain, was calculated 
to excite them to activity : it even held out encou- 

• sVAnhiffne. vol. iL p. S8>. t Meieny. Abrrgl Chro* 
1 Dnviln. liv. 7. 
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ragcment to their ambition. He mi lowered in 
the public opinion by his conduct in the pursuit 
of his pleasures t while his superstitious acts de- 
stroyed the small remains of respect which had 
been entertained for him. He made solemn pro- 
cessions to Chart res and Lyons to propitiate the 
Virgin, whose influence he thought would procure 
him offspring.* He gave great encouragement to 
the monastic orders, and often joined in their pro- 
cessions. He established a new brotherhood called 
the Penitents, and walked in their procession, 
covered with sackcloth, f 

For some time the king was in great odour of 
sanctity among the monks, who extolled his 
fervent piety. Edmond Auger, a Jesuit, whom he 
had taken for his confessor, declared in his sermons 
that France had not for a long time had so pious a 
prince. All accounts agree that he lived more like 
a Capucin than a king. J 

Meanwhile the King of Navarre remained in his 
government of Guyenne : he employed a great por- 
tion of his time in reading, and serious occupations 
in general. Plutarch was his favourite author, and 
contributed considerably to his advantage, by dis- 
playing to his view the maxims and conduct of 
great meu. § He had sufficient judgment to per- 
ceive that the League would never rest till the pro- 
testant religion was abolished ; and was also certain 
that O uise's ambition would impel him to further that 
object, as a means for advancing his own views. It 
was desirable therefore to have some confidential 
person at the court, who could inform him of the 
movements of the faction. Sully was the agent he 
employed : he had a good pretext for being there, 
as his two brothers were about the king's person : 
he was able to mix in the best companies ; and 
while he appeared to be occupied with the gaiety 
which reigned there, he was careful to inform the 
King of Navarre of all that passed. || 

Discontent was very general : Henry had been 
so lavish in his expenditure, that repeated edicts 
for raising money were required. These edict* at 
length roused the parliament to opposition, and the 
President de Thou refused to verify one of them, 
observing that according to the law of the kingdom, 
which was the public safety, it could not be done.H 

All this contributed to swell the ranks of the 
League. The people were weary of the heavy con- 
tributions ; tlie clergy were disgusted with the 
tolerance of the reformed religion ; and all classes 
were angry with Henry's edicts, particularly that 
forbidding females to wear certain stuffs and orna- 
ments. 

Henry appears to have taken no particular pains 
to avoid giving offence to the King of Navarre. 
Margaret had passed some time at her brother's 
court, and had been among the most conspicuous 
in ridiculing his favourites, and his orders respect- 
ing women's apparel and ornaments : she employed 
some person to seize a messenger bearing his dis- 
patches on that subject. Her intimacy with Guise 
had long caused his suspicion : this step on her 
part excited his anger : he reproached her with a 
detail of her infamy, and desired her to quit the 

* Journal de Henri HI. 
t IMd. 

t There wtu at this tiro* published an anagram of th« 
kin/» nil me— Hrnrirut Tirrtius—fn te rerui CM$tu. Hist 
das Orrnlrrs Trouble*, vol. i. p. 13. 

{ O- B.iry. Uia. <fe i/run IV. vol. i. p. 140. 

ft Sully, hv. 2. 

H Mewrajr. Abreyi Chnm. 
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court, and return to her husband. * The King of 
Navarre had previously demanded her return, and 
Henry seemed to yield to the wishes of his brother- 
in-law. She had, however, made but little pro- 
gress on her journey, when she was overtaken by 
the king's guards, who searched her litter, un- 
masked her and her attendants, and conducted 
them back to Paris, where her ladies were interro- 
gated ronceniing the queen's deportment. When 
the King of Navarre waa informed of this, he sent 
Moruay to court, to learn what his wife had done 
to subject her to such an affront ; and desiring the 
king to punish her if she deserved it, otherwise to 
efface the scandal, f This embassy procuring no 
satisfaction, D'Aubigne was sent to St. Germains 
with a remonstrance, which the king received with 
marks of displeasure. D'Aubignt perceiving that 
the King of Navarre would have no satisfaction, he 
renounced in his master's name the king's alliance 
and friendship. Henry did not perceive the con- 
sequences which would probably follow a rupture 
with the King of Navarre, and treated the affair 
in a cavalier manner ; but Catherine immediately 
made an attempt to prevent any disagreement, 
and had an interview with D'Aubignt respecting 
it. Henry had resolved to punish D'Aubigne for 
his temerity, and sent a party to arrest him on his 
return : but his good fortune enabled him to elude 
them, and he reached his master in safety. A re- 
conciliation between the kings wxs effected by a 
subsequent deputation. + 

An assembly of Notables was held in September, 
15K3, at St. Germains. The king had called it 
with a view of obtaining a present of some money ; 
but pretended that his object was solely to redress 
any grievances which might be complained of. The 
clergy took the occasion to demand the publication 
of the Council of Trent. $ Joyeuse was sent to 
Rome about the same time to obtain the Pope's per- 
mission to sell some church lands, and brought 
back for answer, " that no further alienation of 
the church property could be granted, because the 
king did not carry on a war, or any other expense 
for the church." || Henry waa thus compelled to 
continue his edicts for imposing taxes, which added 
to the public discontent, and which the parlia- 
ment would not register without compulsion. 

Philip II., fearing the loss of his possessions in 
Flanders, thought that his best chance of success 
lay in exciting some trouble in France, which 
would operate as a diversion. On the supposition 
that the affront offered to the Queen Margaret 
would render the King of Navarre willing to adopt 
his proposal, he sent an offer of men and money 
to help him in case he would renew the war. He 
further proposed that Navarre should be divorced 
from his unworthy wife, aud marry the Infanta his 
daughter ; and that he should marry Catherine, 
the King of Navarre's sister. Duplessis-Moruay, 
who was charged to receive the proposals, was 
decidedly opposed to such a sacrifice of every prin- 
ciple. *» You are not agreeable," said the Spa- 
niards to him, " and yet you do not know what 
you are doing when you reject our offers, for the 
agents of the Guises only wait )our refusal to 

• Letters de Biuhec. vol. iU. pp.211. *S0. D'Aubigne. 
vol. ii. 

t Journal de Ifcnri III Vie de Morn* v. liv. 1. p TI. 
t D'Aubixne, Mrm. p. 9*. and Hist. Unit. vol. ii. p. 414. 
{ Meserav, Awegr U,nm. 
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our terms." • D'Aubigne and Segur were 
then" appointed to conduct this negociation. The 
Spaniards offered to pay two hundred thousand 
ducats to the King of Navarre, on his promising to 
renew the war: they also undertook to pay other 
sums at future periods ; but while these conferences 
were pending, and before anything was decided, 
intelligence of the Duke of Anjou's death arrived, 
which put quite a new feature on the affairs of 
France, t 

Francis, Duke of Anjou, after making a success- 
ful beginning to his enterprise, was compelled to 
retire : he went over to England, where he lost 
much time in the persuasion that he should obtain 
the hand of Elisabeth. After failing in an attempt 
on Antwerp, he quitted Flanders in June, 1583. 
He was at court for a short time in the early part 
of 15H4, returned to Chateau-Thierry, and lan- 
guished till the tenth of June, when he died.J 
As several attempts had been made to assassinate 
him, a report was circulated that he had been 
poisoned at the instigation of Philip II. This 
charge is unsupported by proof: but it is re- 
markable, that at the same time an attempt was 
made to murder Queen Elisabeth ; and the Prince 
of Orange unfortunately fell a victim to the fana- 
ticism of Balthazar Gerard, a Spanish emissary. 
The enterprise in Flanders opened a fine field for 
a prince of any character ; but Anjou was not at 
all qualified for the post he filled. The King of 
Navarre speaking of him one day, is reported to 
bare said, " I shall be deceived, if he ever fulfils 
the expectations formed of him : he has so little 
courage, and so much duplicity and mischief in his 
heart ; so little grace in his looks, and such a want 
of skill in every kind of exercise, that I cannot 
persuade myself he will ever do any great thing."} 

His death was of great importance, as the King 
of Navarre thereby became presumptive heir to 
the crown. His right was incontestable, according 
to the principles of the Salic law ; and in spite of 
the violent character of the age, the nation was 
accustomed to revere the decisions of the parlia- 
ment. The alarm which was created by the pro- 
spect of a Protestant wearing the crown threw 
many Catholics into the party of the League, and 
enabled that faction to act openly, and exhibit that 
additional power that it had pained by its secret 
operations ; for the Duke of Guise knew his 
interest too well to stir about the succession before 
the last of the house of Valois was on the throne. |J 

But the League had not waited for Anjou's death 
to take measures for changing the succession. 
Henry's vicious habits had completely destroyed 
his constitution, and the leaders of the party were 
well aware of the improbability of either of the 
brothers having any issue. The Duke of Guise 
also took advantage of the existing discontent to 
enrol a number of partisans among the lower 

• Vie de Mornav, «iv ). p. 78. 
t D'Aulrijrue. f/uf . V»ir. vol. ii. p. 421. 
} Thou. Uv. 79. p. IH4. mentions that when his body 
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Edit of Amsterdam, 175a. 



orders ; while Epernon's insolence was the cause 
of his being joined by many persons of distinction. 

Nothing, however, contributed so essentially to 
establish the league as the co-operation of the 
Jesuits, who, though but recently organised, had 
become a numerous and influential body. They 
were a mongrel kind of clergy, being neither 
secular nor regular: when they attempted to 
establish themselves in France, they were asked to 
give some account of their institution and object, 
and neither the parliament nor the university 
could get any other answer than Tales quotes sumus. • 
Their rules comprised every monastic regulation 
fitted to enslave the mind and destroy the prin- 
ciples of liberty ; while they discontinued the 
hospitality, charity, and other practices of the 
monks and friars, which made them the friends of 
the poor and the stranger. Although it Is well 
known that the society was founded by Ignatius 
Loyola, it may not be superfluous to give some 
account of that individual, as his personal character 
has had so powerful an effect on his companions 
and followers. He was born in 1491, at the vil- 
lage of Loyola In Guipuscoa. His mother was of 
such an enthusiastic turn, that she was delivered 
in a stable, in honour of the Virgin Mary.f Igna- 
tius passed the early part of his life at court and in 
the camp : in 1521 he was severely wounded at 
Pampeluna, then besieged by the French : the 
valour which be had displayed in defending the 
place was remarkable, but his resolution afterwards 
was truly astonishing. A ball had broken his 
right leg : finding that it had been unskilfully set, 
he consented to a new fracture that he might have 
a perfect cure : there still remained a bone dis- 
placed near his knee ; he had it cut out to prevent 
any deformity.^ 

In the interval before his recovery he felt the 
necessity of occupation, and asked for some ro- 
mances of chivalry ; but his father's austerity ex- 
cluding all such books from his collection, he was 
accommodated with one of a different character, 
entitled The Flower of the Saints. Its contents 
forcibly struck his imagination, and he resolved to 
consecrate his life to religion. Reflection inflamed 
his teal, and he had no rest until he had devoted 
himself to the sen ice of the Mother of God. Having 
in common with the young men of his country a 
taste for chivalry, he passed an entire night under 
arms before the altar of St. Mary ; and, like a true 
knight burning with a desire to display his leal, he 
sought an early occasion to evince the sincerity of 
his vow : it is related that he nearly killed a Moor 
for having asserted that St. Mary had ceased to be 
a virgin when she became a mother. § 

Long abstinence and violent discipline, in which 
he aimed at surpassing St. Dominic, produced a great 
effect upon him ; and during the remainder of his 
residence in Spain his conduct made many think 
him a maniac. His purpose, however, was un- 
changeably fixed ; and although sincerely attached 
to a lady, who felt an equal esteem for him, he re- 
nounced everything in favour of religion, and un- 
dertook a voyage to the Holy Land. 

After a residence of six years in France, during 
which time he had followed the study of theology, 

* Piisquier, vol. i. p. 335. 

t Hitti'irs Impart tale dot Jetuitet. p. 8 ; a work which has 
been recommended by the Superior of Moulroufe. ltf 
Pi^ris. 102ft. 
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he collected a few friend* to whom he imparted 
the project which waa uppermost in his ideas: 
they went to a subterraneous chapel in the church 
of Montmnrtre, and established the society, by 
making a solemn vow of chastity and poverty, after 
the celebration of the mass.* They were after- 
wards Joined by three others, and went to Rome 
about Easter, 1538. At a meeting then held by 
them, Loyola, in a forcible speech, showed his 
brethren that their efforts in the cause they had 
undertaken would never be considerable, unless 
they so organized their society as to be able to in- 
crease their numbers at all times and in all places : 
he proposed also, that as they would combat the 
world under Christ's banner, they could take no 
more appropriate name than that of their Divine 
Redeemer. From that time they assumed the title 
of the Company of Jesus. f 

The year following Loyola applied to Paul III. 
for his sanction of the new society, which the pope 
refused to grant: the petition was referred to a 
commission of three cardinals, who also objected 
to the institution. Loyola was indefatigable in 
his applications, and succeeded in obtaining per- 
mission for a certain number of his companions to 
be employed where the church had need of their 
labours. Their utility then becoming evident in 
consequence of the Reformation, J the pope con- 
sented to give a bull for their establishment, but 
not without great caution, for he limited their 
number to sixty.} They had, however, sufficient 
influence to have that restriction removed in a 
short time. 

Loyola was chosen general of the order in April, 
1541 :fl he then made a public vow in that capacity, 
" promising to God, and to the pope his vicar, in 
the presence of the Virgin mother and the celestial 
host, that he would observe perpetual poverty, 
chastity, and obedience."H 

Loyola and I/ainez immediately occupied them- 
selves in framing statutes for the society. The 
result of their labours exhibits an organisation so 
complete, that the society has been compared to a 
sword with its hilt at Rome and its point every- 
where.** The basis of these regulations is the vow 
of obedience to the pope and their general : that is 
a fixed principle with the society ; but, with that 
exception, their constitution is arbitrary, and de- 
pends upon circumstances of time and placcft 
And as unqualified obedience is required from 
every one to those immediately above him in the 

* 15th Aug. 1534. festival of the Assumption: the party 
«iu sewn in number: vii. Lovola. Lefevre, P. Xavicr, 
Hodrigues d'Aievedo, Luton, Saimemn, ami ltobodilln. 

t Au onler of Monks, called Jesuits, was in existence 
long before, having been founded by St. John Colombam in 
the 1 Ith century. That order was uholished by Clement 
IX. in IMS. 

J Nothing can exceed the hatred of the Jesuits to thn re- 
formed religion. Kilautetielra, in his work dr Principe 
Chrittiuno, says, " The Queen of Scots has been called a 
martvr ; nevertheless, there is a remarkable circumstance in 
Iter life, which haa very much the appearance of being the 
cause of her miserable end : she suffered heresy in her king- 
dom, and would not consent to the death of the bastard 
Smart, who was the supporter of it." 

f The bull (Regimtut mUUantis ecxJesia) is dated «Tth 
Sep. 1M0. 
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scale, the government is an absolute monarchy, ad- 
ministered with unparalleled order and system. 

The entire world is divided by the society into 
a certain number of provinces, each of which is 
represented at Rome by an assistant, who is the 
medium of communication between the general 
and the Jesuits of his province. The different 
provinces are each under the authority of a pro- 
vincial, who makes frequent reports to the general 
of what occurs, and from time to time travels 
through his dominion for purposes of inspection. 
The colleges are governed by rectors, who, as well 
as the provincials, are aided by a secretary and a 
counsellor.* 

The members of the society are divided into 
three classes, according to the vows they may have 
made : those only are eligible to any office who 
have made the full vow of obedience to the general, 
per omnia et in omnibus, which binds them to fur- 
ther the objects of the society at all hazards, and at 
any cost; and, according to their institutions, every 
Jesuit must be ready to shed his blood for the gene- 
ral or the society,t and to esteem the orders of 
their general equal to the commands of God.J 
This accounts for the numerous plots and assassina- 
tions with which the Jesuits were concerned at the 
close of the sixteenth century : their first generals 
were either Spaniards, or owed allegiance to the 
King of Spain ; and consequently that monarch was 
assisted in all his plans by the influence of the so- 
ciety. Indeed the opinion which prevailed in 
France was, that the order was established solely 
for the advancement of Spanish affairs, and in the 
life of their founder it is declared to be their duty 
to pray earnestly for the King of Spain.{ 

They experienced great difficulties before they 
could gain a footing in France, and were opposed 
by the clergy, the parliaments, and the university. 
At last a decree was passed in their favour at the 
conference of Poissy in 1561, which, while it al- 
lowed them certain privileges in common with other 
orders, enjoined them to assume some other name 
than that of the society of Jesus, which it was said 
was applicable only to the universal church. J This 
condition was never fulfilled on their part, but all 
the efforts to dislodge them were ineffectual ; they 
were the champions of ultramontanism, and in cou- 
sequence obtained the full benefit of the pope's pro- 
tection. 

At the Council of Trent, in I5fi2, Laincz, their 
general, spoke with great animation for two hours, 
to prove, that in everything connected with the 
clergy there was not a spark of authority l ut what 
emanated from the pope. This discourse was 
warmly extolled by the pope's dependents, and as 
strongly censured by the others. The Bishop of 
Paris was confined to his chamber by illness, but 
addressed some prelates who called upon him. 
" This new doctrine," said he, " changes the celes- 
tial kingdom into a temporal tyranny, and converts 

• l<es Jetuites mndernes, pnr M. de ! . Roche Armbd- 
Thls account perfectly agrees with the different lUts jaib- 
lished by the society, and containing an account of th* 
provinces, colleges. &c. There are several or Uiem io 
Jonvenci's History. 

t Cotnptes des Institutions, &c. p. 113. 

X Statuatis vobiscum fpri ynici-uid superior prseeipit, ipsius 
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the bride of Jesus Christ into a handmaid prosti- 
tuted to the will of a man. To declare one bishop 
of dirine right, and distributor of power to the 
others, was to say there was only one bishop, and 
| that the others were his vicars, who could be dis- 
missed by him." The bishop then showed how 
the episcopal authority had been attacked by the 
institution of the mendicant orders in the twelfth 
century, and that the new order, which seemed 
constituted for troubling the peace of the church, 
attempted to abolish the episcopal jurisdiction al- 
together. The legates, finding that this discussion 
had kindled a violent fceliug, were fearful of the 
results if the controversy should be taken up out of 
doors : they therefore ordered Lainet to give no 
copy of his speech ; but he could not refrain from 
publishing what he thought did honour to the pope, 
and was calculated to conciliate the infant society.* 
When war became necessary to the plans of 
Philip II. we find the Jesuits the most active agents 
of the league ; and Henry Samnier, a Jesuit, was 
sent, in L5H1, on a mission to several Catholic 
princes, to observe and learn their feelings and 
news. He traversed Germany and Italy, to excite 
the foreign powers against the King of France, 
whom he accused of favouring the Huguenots, f 
No one could be better qualified than he was for 
the task: he would appear according to cir- 
cumstances dressed as a priest, a soldier, or a mer- 
chant, and could assume the language and man- 
ners of each clas*, as easily as their garments. 
Dice and cards were as familiar to him as his bre- 
viary ; and he maintained there was no harm in his 
doing such things, as it was for a good work. J 

Father Claude Mathieu, also a Jesuit, was ano- 
ther very active agent for the league : he made four 
journies to Rome on behalf of the faction. The 
curates were able to effect a great deal in recom- 
mending the holy union from the pulpit and the con- 
fessional, and most of the French clergy became 
outrageous leaguers : but their exertions being local, 
they could not have excited such a general spirit of 
revolt if they had been deprived of the omnipresent 
influence of the Jesuits, who regulated their move- 
ments, and formed a general communication, not 
ouly between the party and their chiefs, but with 
each other. 

Two letters written by Claude Mathieu to the 
Duke of Nevers have been preserved, and substan- 
tiate the foregoing remarks. ** I have sent," says 
he, "to M. de Guise oue of our fathers, who has 

accompanied me during this journey The 

pope does not consider it right that any attempt 
should be made on the king's life, for that cannot 
be done in good conscience ; but if his person 
could be secured, and those removed from about 
him who are the cause of the ruin of the kingdom, 
frmng him servants who would give good advice 
and make him attend to it, he should approve of 
th»t."§ Nothing can more clearly show that the 
Jesuits were actirely concerned in this attempt to 
dethrone the king. 

• P Panto Sarpi. Hitt. da Con tile de Trent e. p. 597. 

♦ Vilteroy h-is preserved a document entitled. Mematre du 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The Cardinal of Bourbon head of the League — Tteatv of 
Philip II. with the League— Treat* of Nemourm— Excom- 
munication of Navarre and Conde by Sixttu V. 

" Thbrb's such divinity doth hedge a king," that 
in spite of the injury which Henry had inflicted on 
his dignity by his indiscreet behaviour, the faction 
tli at aimed at dethroning him was obliged to have 
recourse to libels and exaggerations, widely circu- 
lated, to prepare the public mind for any violent 
measure which ambition might induce the Duke 
of Guise to attempt. 

The king was publicly spoken of with the great- 
est contempt, and every day produced the most in- 
solent attacks upon his person and court : he was 
described as a Sardanapalus, a sluggard meriting 
the fate of Childeric, who was put into a monastery 
after he had been deprived of his crown.* Henry's 
device was three crowns, with the motto Manet 
ultima, carlo, for which was substituted Manet ulti- 
mo elauttro; in allusion to the tonsure, or monachal 
crown, which he would receive whenever he should 
enter a cloister.f 

The journal of the time informs us, that in No- 
vember, 15H4, a Huguenot gentleman, named Pierre 
d'Esguain, was seized with some defamatory verses 
and papers in his possession : he confessed they 
were his composition ; was hanged at the Greve, 
and his body burned with the papers. + This shows 
that the leaguers were not the authors of all the 
libels which were circulated at this period ; but it 
is remarkable, that out of so many persons who 
were liable to punishment for that offence, the only- 
one who suffered should be a Huguenot. The ma- 
gistrates were not backward in doing justice on 
this occasion, but the League was indebted to 
some powerful influence for protection. The 
Queen-mother had long entertained violent hatred 
for the King of Navarre, and by excluding him 
from the succession, there was a prospect of esta- 
blishing the children of the Duchess of Lorrain, her 
daughter : if therefore she gave the League no po- 
sitive assistance, her views would prevent her from 
joining in opposing it 

" The queen," says the Duke of Nevers, in his 
memoirs, " intended that the crown should descend 
to the children of her daughter, the Duchess of 
Lorrain, as the King of Navarre was a Huguenot, 
and the Cardinal of Bourbon old ; and Guise was 
employed only as the servant of M. de Lorrain, for 
the morsel was never intended for him."§ 

The Duke of Guise performed his part with 
great address, with strong assurances of support 
from Spain : he saw that to obtain the crown of 
France was not altogether chimerical ; but he did 
not blind himself to the dangers of his attempt, and 
was long entreated to act openly before he would 
acquiesce. 

He won over tho queen-mother by pretending 
to further her views : the clergy were already 
gained by the hope of annihilating the reformed re- 
ligion ; and the promise of such recompenses as 
success would enable him to grant had secured a 

• Hist, des Derniera Troubles, liv. 1. p. 15. 
t The fo) lowing was placed one night on the door of the 
Louvre : 

Qui dedit antednas, vaam abttulit, altera nmtat; 

Tertia tonutri* eit fhcenda man*. 
1 Journal de Henri III. 
( Mem. de Nevers. vol. i. p. 163. 
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considerable number of the nobility. Treacher* 
addressed the public, to inflame them by describ- 
ing the horror* which would be consequent on the 
King of Navarre's succeeding to the crown. It 
wan stated among other things that abore ten 
thousand Huguenots and Politique* were ready 
to massacre all the Catholic* in order to serve the 
King of Navarre.* 

But as it was better to blind his real object for 
some time, Guise announced that the Cardinal of 
Bourbon was the lawful heir to the crown, his 
nephew being excluded on account of heresy ; 
and it was immediately proposed to the cardinal to 
join the league. He being a very ignorant and 
bigotted man, was easily persuaded to consent : he 
was danled with the hope of a crown, which, ac- i 
cording to the course of nature, he could never 
expect to have ; for he was more than sixty years 
of age, while the reigning king was only thirty- 
four. Guise further suggested that he should 
obtain a dispensation to marry the Duchesa of 
Moutpensier : he was insensible to the ridicule, 
and consented to the proposal.f 

Henry could not long remain ignorant of what 
was passing: he perceived that the best tiling 
which could be done was to draw the King of 
Navarre to court ; and as he acknowledged him to 
be the rightful heir to his throne, their interests 
evidently required a sincere reconciliation. He 
sent the Duke of Epernon to persuade him to 
return to the Catholic church, and to co-operate 
with him in subduing the league. Navarre re- 
ceived the messenger with great affability, and a 
long conference ensued, which however produced 
no effect on the Huguenots, who were too firmly 
grounded in their principles to be flattered into a 
desertion of them. J So far indeed was this meet- 
ing from producing good, that the leaguers made 
use of it as an argument for their cause : they 
announced that the king's declaring Navarre his 
successor would confirm him in his heresy ; and 
indeed the account of the conference which was 
drawn up, and published by Duplessis-Mornay, 
represented the advantage of the discussion to have 
been entirely in favour of the Huguenots, and that 
the King of Navarre was more than ever confirmed 
in his sentiments. § 

Notwithstanding, the King of Navarre was «o 
far persuaded, that he had determined on an inter- 
view with the King of France. His little court 
was not exclusively Huguenot, and the entreaties 
of his Catholic friends were not without effect. 
It was principally by the recommendation of M.de 
Segur that he had been influenced ; and D'Aubigne, 
whose zeal for the Protestant cause was unbounded, 
considering that the only way to prevent the 
king's intended journey was to alarm his advisers, 
resolved on the following expedient. He took an 
occasion when he passed through a saloon, in 
which there were some young gentlemen of the 
court, to lead Segur aside to a window, which 
looked upon a steep precipice : he then told him, 
that he would be compelled to take that leap the 
day the King of Navarre set out for the court of 
Henry III. Segur, astonished, asked — "But who 

• Proces-rerbai de iViwfai /Wnt*. This doeumeot is to 
he found In lh« Ut vol. of the Journal <te Henri 111. Edit. 
Colliroe. 

t De Thou. liv. si. 

t Tlier* is a.n account of this conference in Villeroy, vol. 

iii. 

{ Maimbourg, Hist, de fa Ligae, vol. i. p. 78. 



will dare do thatf "If I cannot do it alone," 
said D'Aubigne, " here are some gentlemen who 
will assist me." The young men perceiving they 
were alluded to, immediately cocked their hats, 
and assumed a determined air, although they knew 
nothing of what was passing, which had such an 
effect on M. de Segur, that the journey was 
abandoned.* 

In the mean time the Duke of Guise was busily 1 
occupied in negotiations with the King of Spain. | 
For greater convenience, he had retired to his j 
government of Champagne, and at the close of the 
year a treaty was concluded between the envoys I 
of Philip II. and the Cardinal of Bourbon, who 
had assumed the title of the first prince of the blood 
and presumptive heir to the crown. The treaty 
declared, that to preserve the Catholic religion in 
France, in the event of the king's dying without 
children, the Cardinal of Bourbon should succeed 
him, as next heir to the crown, from which should 
be for ever excluded all heretics, and encouragers 
of heretics ; that the cardinal, being king, should 
banish all heretics from the kingdom, and cause 
the decrees of the Council of Trent to be observed ; 
the King of Spain on his part undertaking to sup- 
ply the league with money, which was afterwards 
to be repaid to him, by aid in subduing the revolted 
Flemings, and by the cession of the town of Cani- 
bray.f 

The pope's public approbation appeared indis- 
pensable for an union, the object of which was the 
advancement of the Romish faith : but in vain did 
father Mathicu travel from Paris to Rome to 
claim the protection of his holiness ; for although 
the Cardinal Pclleve used great influence, he could 
make no impression on Gregory XIII. That pope 
could not clearly comprehend the object of the 
league, nor would he openly sanction an enter- 
prise against a king so decidedly Catholic, and en- 
tertaining so much veneration for the church of 
Rome as Henry III. He took time to reflect 
upon it, and summoned several experienced cardi- 
nals to examine the propositions of the league : 
their answers were far from removing his doubts, 
and he decided upon refusing the least thing 
which might be considered an approval of the 
league ; but in dismissing Father Mathieu, he re- 
commended the union to watch incessantly over 
the interests of religion, and to aim at the extir- 
pation of heresy.^ 

Philip II. in the mean time became impatient 
at such delays : an embassy had arrived in Paris, 
intreating the King of France to become the pro- 
tector of the new states, aud the Spanish agents 
sent word that Henry was inclined to listen to 
their proposal. Some decisive measure therefore 
was urgent : he called upon Guise to act openly, 
and informed him that he would otherwise send 
their treaties to the King of France, and abandon 

• D'Auhignv.. Men. p. 101 . 

t Dp Thou, liv. 81. Dnvilii, 11*. 7 ; 

J As tlx**** communications were rim vote, it is not tnrpris- 
ing that there should be variations in the acrimntn of tliero. 
Leeruin, in his Decade, my* (liv. 3. p. 141). " Couriers »err 
sent to Rome to obtain Uie rwpe's sanction U> he pamtim of the 
league; but he said tliat lw did not Know the inotlw-r of the 
lieast." On the other hand, I>e Thou (liv. 81 .) relates a eou 
venation with the Duke of Nevrrs, who declared that the 
Je>uit Mathieu hud received the pope's promise of a bull »n 
favour of the league directly Guise was able U» act - S*» 
stlou Davila. liv. 7. M oniUiurjf. Hut. de la Ltgue. U'.. 1. 
Mem, de Revert, vol. ii. p- 77- 
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the league to his resentment.* Guise found him- 
iclf compelled to continue the course into which 
be had eutered, snd preparations were made for 
taking the field. The Cardinal of Bourhon left 
Paris for his diocese of Rouen, whence he passed 
into Picardy, and foreign levies were hastening to 
the frontiers, while experienced captains were em- 
ployed in collecting the nobility and gentlemen of 
the party.t The Jesuits proposed a plan to get 
possession of Boulogne for the convenience of 
receiving supplies from Spain. J 

The Cardinal of Bourbon issued a manifesto, § 
declaring the object of the league ; and very soon 
after the emissaries of the faction seized upon 
towns in different parts of France. Guise fixed 
his head-quarters at Chalons, anxiously waiting 
for the arrival of reinforcements, but tolerably 
certain that the king would not attack him. In 
spite of the exertions that had been made, his army 
amounted to no more than four thousand infantry, 
and fifteen hundred horse ; a force that might so 
easily have been dispersed, that Nangis meeting 
Guise at Chalons, asked him how he should act if 
the king sent any troops against him. Guise 
answered, 44 Retire as quick as possible into Ger- 
many, and wait a more favourable opportunity." || 

Henry was unable to decide upon the best mea- 
sures to be taken at such a crisis ; and, unfortu- 
nately for him, his advisers were by no means un- 
animous. Epernon, the Chancellor Chiverny, 
D'O, and De Rets, recommended him to join the 
King of Navarre and the Huguenots, who would 
cheerfully serve under him, against their avowed 
enemies. Joyeuse, Villequier, Villeroy, and Bel- 
lievre condemned the idea of the most Christian 
king availing himself of the services of the Hugue- 
nots, whose friendship would disgrace him : they 
urged that the chiefs of the league should be 
satiaBed, and that then it was to be hoped the 
party would dwindle away.H The best plan 
would have been to send an army at once against 
the Duke of Guise : Marshal d'Aumont strongly 
recommended it, and prepared to march with a 
few regiments hastily collected.*' His loyalty, 
however, was frustrated by the queen- mother's 
representations : she was on good terms with 
Guise, and wished also to remain at peace : by 
her advice the king published a declarationtf in 
answer to the manifesto of the league, in which 
he appears to justify himself, rather than to con- 
demn his rebellious subjects : to make use of the 
language of a contemporary, " forgetting the arms 
which nature and necessity presented to him, he 
had recourse to pen and paper : he made a declara- 
tion, but so tamely, that you would say that he did 
not dare to name his enemy, and that he re- 
sembled a man who complains without saying who 
has beaten him/'JJ 

The league succeeded in surprising several 
towns, but failed at Met*, where Epernon had a 
ifood garrison : at Bordeaux, where Matignon, by 
liii activity, counteracted a plot for overthrowing 

• Meteray, Akrtgi- Chron. 
t Davila, liv. 7. 

J Prows- »er bat de Nicola* Poulain, p. 139. Davila. liv. 8. 
\ Dated 13th Mwrch, 1585: it is to be found in Davila. 
lrt. 7. and De Thou, liv. 81. 

• Mroiin de Beauvais Nangis. 
Umila. liv. 7. 

*• MaimtMiunr. <*> '« Mg*e. vol. i. p. 107. 

♦r Given at length by Davila. 

J! Htet. dea Den»i*r» Troubles. Hv. i. p. SO. 



his authority ; and at Marseilles, which one Daricx, 
a person in authority, had undertaken, in concert 
with a man named Chabanues, to deliver to the 
Duke of Nevers, the intended future governor. 
The inhabitants were, however, persuaded to take 
arms, and they succeeded in capturing Dariet and 
his confederate : they were immediately tried, con- 
demned, and hanged. The king was much pleased 
at this spirited affair, and told the deputation sent 
to convey the news, that he could never sufficiently 
reward their fidelity.* 

When fear chills the heart of a sovereign, his 
dignity and majesty is lost; for the audacity of 
revolt increases in the proportion of its impunity. 
Could Henry have again exhibited the conqueror 
of Jarnac, he would have soon settled the affair ; 
but, wishing to appease the revolt, rather than 
quell it, he entreated the queen-mother to meet 
the Duke of Guise, and, while she assured him of 
the king's friendship, to offer him the full extent of 
his wishes, rather than disturb the peace of the 
kingdom. Guise presented a request, signed by 
himself and the Cardinal of Bourbon, which called 
for an edict for the extirpation of heresy, and the 
expulsion of the Huguenots (by force) from their 
cautionary towns ; the king was also to renounce 
the protection of Geneva, and to become a partisan 
of the league. f Such a request could not be 
granted without some consideration ; and while 
the subject was under discussion, the King of Na- 
varre made a declaration, copies of which were sent 
to all the powers of Europe. \ When the league 
had shown a hostile disposition, the Huguenots 
were pleased to witness such a division in the 
camp of their enemies : but when it became ap- 
parent that Henry was in danger of succumbing, 
he sent an offer of his services, urging him to lose 
no time in preparing for trie storm which was 
ready to burst over him. The king wrote in reply 
that he should not yet take arms. " Let the 
Guises strike the first blow," said the king, '"in 
order that you may not be accused of breaking the 
peace, and that it may appear that they arc the 
cause of the war."} 

As a treaty was all but concluded between the 
king and the League, the King of Navarre foresaw 
that whatever occurred would be to the injury of 
the Protestants : he therefore took the opportunity 
of answering the v arious calumnies against him, in 
the above-mentioned declaration, which may be 
called his appeal to the world. He declared that 
he bore no ill-will to the Catholics; that, with 
respect to his changing his religion, he had 
been compelled at the St. Bartholomew to make a 
profession of Catholicism, but that he could not 
renounce the faith in which he was educated, 
unless its errors were clearly pointed out, and that, 
in his case, they had always tried to destroy, rather 
than instruct him. He contradicted several asser- 
tions which had been made respecting him, and 
concluded by entreating the king to allow him and 
Guise to decide the quarrel between them in single 
combat, or with two, ten, or twenty combatants 
on each side, offering to fight in any place which 
his majesty might choose in Frairte ; or, if the 



• Davila. Mrsemy. and Mathisu. 
+ HUt. ri.n Derniets Troubles, liv. I. p. 22. 
% Dated Rergemc. 10th June. 1485. It - 
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Duke of Guise preferred, he would meet him out 
of the kingdom.* 

This declaration produced a great effect on the 
minds of the nobility, who were equally pleased 
with its reasonableness, and the generous wish to 
Moid bloodshed. It waa publicly said that Guise 
could not refuse such a challenge ; but he would 
not suffer the cause of the league to appear con- 
nected with a private quarrel, and sent a message 
to that effect, f 

The queen's conference with Guise ended in the 
conclusion of the treaty of Ncmours.J The dis- 
honourable terms therein extorted from the king 
were worse than any war ; for the success of the 
faction on this occasion encouraged them to etill 
greater attempts, and was the cause of many persons 
joining the party. By the treaty, Henry bound 
himself to forbid in his dominions the exercise of 
any other religion than the Romish, under pain of 
death. The Calvinist ministers were ordered to 
quit the kingdom within a month, and in six 
months all other Calvinist* who would not abjure : 
heretics were declared incapable of holding any 
office, and the mixed commissions were to be 
abolished. The king agreed to pay the sums 
which might be due to Guise's foreign levies, and 
to give a number of considerable towns as places 
of security. § 

The king was forced to declare war against the 
Huguenots; and measures were discussed for 
attacking them immediately, in all parts of France. 
The leaguers persuaded Henry that a few days 
would settle the affair, and that the report of the 
h'r*t enterprise would frighten the King of Navarre 
into submission. || The Huguenots assuredly were 
in a dreadful dilemma; for the King of Navarre 
had been kept inactive by Henry's promises and 
declarations, and Conde's army was very much di- 
minished. 

The King of Navarre was aware of the desperate 
state of his cause ; and, speaking subsequently of 
the king's joining the league, he declared that his 
regret was so great, and his apprehension of its 
fatal results so sensible, that the news of it bleached 
half of nis roustachios.H However, his energy was 
not to bo paralysed by a dread of danger, and he 
took measures for employing what resources he 
had, and for negociating for assistance abroad. It 
was some consolation for him to know, that the 
additional power which the Guises had acquired 
would be the means of raising friends for him, 
particularly the Montmorcncies, Biron, and Ma- 
tignon. 

While the Huguenots complained of the late 
edict as a cruel persecution, the Catholics were 
murmuring at the king for having given them so 
much time as six months. The complaints reach- 
ing the king, he sent one morning *• for the pre- 
sident of the parliament, the provost of the trades, 
and the dean of the cathedral. Money was what 
he required, and therefore he called upon them for 
it, ns otherwise he could not accede to the public 
wish, by declaring war against the Huguenots. He 
told them that he was pleased at the good counsels 

• Cnyet, liv. 1 . p. 8. Mem. do Duplet*!*, vol. i. p. 90S. 
t DuviU, liv. 7. Frrrnxt*, p. 50. O. Ij*ti. Vita di Sisto V. 
I I)»l.-<1 7th July. 1385. RexutereU in parliament 18th.— 
Mi m. dt J\'fw«, vol. i. pp. 686 — 692. 
{ Pavila. I'osquirr, and Mathleu. 
|l Htrt uo* Dernier* Trouble*, liv. 2. p. 24. 

Miitliieu. liv. 8. p. 501. 
•• llth August. 1584. 



they had given him, and confidently expected a 
favourable result. After telling them that he 
should require three armies, one in Guyenne, 
another near his person, and a third to protect 
the frontier, and prevent any invasion of Reitres,he 
added, "It is against my own opinion that I have 
undertaken this war : but no matter, I ant resolved 
to spare neither care nor cost for its success ; 
and, since you were unwilling to believe me, when 
I advised you not to think of breaking the peace, 
it is at least fair that you should help me to carry 
on the war : for, as it is by your advice alone that 
I have undertaken it, I cannot think of being the 
only one to bear the burden. Mr. Chief President, 
I applaud your zeal, and that of tout colleagues, 
who have so highly approved of the revocation of 
the edict ;* but I am desirous you should know 
that war is not to be carried on without money, 
and that, so long as this lasts, it will be in vain to 
come and tease me about your salaries being 
stopped. You, Mr. Provost, must be persuaded 
that I shall not do less with regard to the annui- 
ties of the Hotel-de-Vilie : therefore call together 
the inhabitants of my good city of Paris, and 
tell them that, since the revocation of the edict has 
given them so much pleasure, I hope they will not 
be averse to furnishing me with six hundred thou- 
sand livres, which will be requisite for carrying on 
the war." Then, turning to the Cardinal of Guise, 
who was present, the king coolly observed, " That 
he hoped for the first month to be able to avoid 
troubling the clergy, for he would rather em pit 
the purses of the other classes; but that for the 
subsequent months, so long as the war lasted, be 
intended applying to the church, without waiting for 
the pope's consent : for, as it was a religious war, 
he ought, in conscience, to make use of the church 
revenues. " It is," said the king, *« especially at 
the solicitation of the clergy that 1 have burdened 
myself with this undertaking: it is a holy war, 
and, therefore, the clergy must support it." 

Henry then waited to hear their reply, and, 
finding they were for remonstrating against his 
proposal, he cut them short, by saying, •* You 
ought, then, to have listened to me, and kept the 
peace, instead of deciding on a war in a shop or a 
church; and, really, I apprehend, that while we 
think to put an end to preaching, we may endanger 
the ma«."t The king's aversion to the war was 
thus made known: the populace were taught to 
suspect him of duplicity, and wheu the news 
arrived of the successes which the King of Navarre 
had obtained in Guyenne, Dauphiny, and other 
provinces, they declared that it was owing to 
Henry's treachery, and charged him with being 
connected with the Huguenots by a secret treaty . 

The insolence of the league received an addi- 
tional stimulus from the open encouragement 
afforded by Sixtus Y.J That pope had succeeded 
Gregory XIII., who died in April, 1585. Having 
been bred up a Franciscan, and filled the office of 
grand-inquisitor, he would naturally incline to- 
wards a persecuting faction ; and we find that, 
immediately after his election, he gave the league 
the benefit of bis influence. Being less scrupulous 
than his predecessor, he consented to give a bull^ 

* That of ftrfctiera. which was favourable to the l*roti-»t- 

snU. 

f HUt.de* Pernicrs Troubles, liv.J. Daviln, liv. 7. C«\«t, 
liv. 1. p. 8. Do Thou. liv. 81. 
% Felix Ptrrrtti. well known a* Cardinal Moutalto. 
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declaring the Bourbon princes a bastard and de- 
testable race, and excommunicating the King of 
Kararrc and the Prince of Conde. a* incorrigible 
heretics, who had forfeited all rii?ht to everything 
in reversion, as well as in possession, and parti- 
cularly to the succession to the crown of France.* 
The arrogance of this act of pontifical authority 
created a ferment amongst all classes who were 
independent of the league ; and when published in 
Paris, the parliament made a strong remonstrance 
against it.f One of the counsellors recommended 
to the king to throw it into the fire, in the presence 
of the assembled clergy, and to order the attorney- 
general to prosecute those who had brought it from 
Rome. J 1 1 was easy to show how the king was 
interested in this bull, for if the pope could nomi- 
nate a successor to the throne, he could easily 
extend that power to the dethronement of a reign- 
ing king, a thing which Pope Zachary had done to 
Childerie III. But Henry had such a dread of the 
league, that notwithstanding the repeated exhorta- 
tions he received from faithful advisers, he never 
would allow proceedings against the publishers of 
[ the bull, contenting himself with refusing to give 
I it his sanction. The insulted princes, li lowever, 
would not so quietly submit to the pontifical auda- 
city : they drew up a protest against the bull, 
appealing to the peers of France, and the decision 
of a future council, and declaring Sixtus soi-disant 
pope to be a liar and Anti-Christ. This was pub- 
licly put up in all the streets of Rome and the 
houses of the cardinals, and even on the doors of 
the Vatican.} 

The league in the mean time became clamorous 
for the war, and Henry was compelled to prepare 
three armies. But before that was ready which was 
destined to oppose Navarre, and which the Duke of 
Mayeune was to command, he sent a deputation to 
that prince, entreating him to return to the Catho- 
lic church, or at least to suspend the public exercise 
of Calvinism for a few months, to give time for 
an amicable adjustment. The deputies were Le- 
noncourt, afterwards cardinal, and the president 
Brulart, accompanied by some doctors of the Sor- 
bouue. They were unable to make any impres- 
sion on Navan-c, who told them that he was ready- 
to be instructed according to the decisions of a 
council freely chosen, and not with a poninrd at 
his breast. j| 

Every attempt at persuasion proving ineffectual, 
the King expressed his concurrence in the wish of 
the league : he published au edict authorising the 
icovernors of the provinces to pursue the Hugue- 
nots, without waiting for the expiration of the six 
months fixed irl the treaty of Nemours. Navarre 
forbade the edict being executed where he pos- 
sessed authority ; treated as enemies the people of 
all towns that adhered to the league ; and confis- 
cated their property for the support of his army.U 
The flames of civil war were once more kindled in 
this afflicted kingdom. 

* The bull, dated tth Sept. treats both prints** At 

•Jmyly degraded. Quimdam Aftrrmtf rtgrm. el olim yrin- 
<~iprm Cvmdtnst n . A spirited work w,i» published on tli<> 
»sh)«t, ici which the defect* of poperv are cleverly exposed, 
•t ii eatitled, Bnttttm futmen I'aprr Sirti Ste. cdilio 4.. 
•ithaut date or name : attributed to Hotmail. 

t Le Grain, liv. 3. p. MS. 

| Journal de Henri III. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Un«<icres»ful attempt of the Duke of Mercosur against the 
Huguenots — Siege of llrnu»g« — Kuterpri»c on Anger* — 
Capture aud dcl'encc of Olcron — Conferences between tin? 
Queen-mother and the King of Navarre— Renewal of the 
War- Battle of Courtras. 

The renewal of tha war made it necessary for the 
King of Navarre to hold a consultation with the 
Prince of Conde and Marshal Montmorency. They 
decided upon a plan of action, and made exertions 
to supply their different towns with provisions and 
ammunition. Their party had recently been joined 
by the Duke of Thouars, of the family of Trcmouille, 
whose sister was shortly to be married to the Prince 
of Conde. 

The Duke of Mercccur began the campaign by 
suddenly quitting his government of Brittany, to 
attack the Huguenots in Poictou.* With only two 
thousand men, he expected to perform some great 
achievements, relying on his activity to make up 
for the deficiency of his numbers. He had begun 
to lay waste that province, when the news of his 
arrival reached Conde, who had lately quitted St. 
Jean d'Angely, with a little army he had collected. 
He lost no time in marching direct, to give baltle 
to the Duke of Mercccur ; but he, being sensible 
that the prince's force was superior to his own, 
resolved on retreating lo Fontenay, a town held 
by the Catholics, and there await the arrival of the 
royal army under Maycnnc. But the inhabitants 
of that town being more attached to the king than 
to the league, refused to admit him within their 
walls, under the pretence of having no orders from 
the king to that effect. He was therefore com- 
pelled to take his quarters in the suburbs, and 
make exertions to procure provisions, as the inha- 
bitants refused to supply him. In this condition, 
he was attacked by the Prince of Conde. The 
battle was severely contested, the Catholics hav- 
ing the benefit of position, and their assailants that 
of numbers. When night came, Mcrcn>ur per- 
ceiving that, if the fight should be renewed the fol- 
lowing day, he would almost certainly be defeated, 
resolved on decamping as secretly as possible, 
which he did in the middle of the night. Conde 
followed him the next day, and so harassed his 
march, that his men had no time to take refresh- 
ment. At last he succeeded in crossing the Loire, 
after leaving behind, not only the plunder acquired 
at the commencement of his expedition, but the 
greater part of his own baggage : several parties of 
his men also fell into the hands of Conde. f 

The Huguenots were very successful in several 
affairs which followed this, and Conde considered 
himself equal to the siege of Brouage, then held by 
St. Luc, with a considerable garrison. The people 
of Rochelle were desirous of retaking Brouage from 
the Catholics, and contributed their assistance to 
the enterprise. The town was invested completely 
at the beginning of October, 15S5, and being 
attacked by sea, as well as by land, its fall was 
confidently expected, when a circumstance oc- 
curred which called off the Prince of Conde, ami 
caused such a change of affairs, that Marshal Ma- 
tignon had time to raise the siege. The citadel of 
Angers had been seized upon by three captains in 
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a treacherous manner: they were of different par- 
ties, but had acted in concert ou this occasion. 
Their names were L)u Halot, a royalist; Frosne, 
an enemy of Briasac, the governor of Angers ; and 
Rochernorte, a friend of the King of Navarre. 
They entered the town on a friendly pretence, and 
while Frosne was at dinner with the officer left in 
charge of the place, his companions murdered the 
soldier*, who were not of their faction. The com- 
manding officer was killed soon after, and the castle 
was in the power of the confederates. But instead 
of retiring into the castle, Du Halot went into the 
town and declared that he had acted in the name 
and on the behalf of the king: that however hud no 
effect on the people, who arrested, and soon after 
hanged him. The inhabitants immediately attacked 
the castle, which the confederates perceiving, drew 
up the bridge before Frosne could enter : he tried to 
climb by the chain, but was wounded by the assail- 
ants, and falling into the moat, was killed by a stag 
that was kept there. Rochernorte, alone remaining, 
was demanded for whom he held the castle 1 He 
answered" For the King of Navarre." Preparations 
were then made for a regular attack, whenever the 
Duke of Mayennc should arrive. A fewdayB after, 
Rochernorte himself was killed by two musket balls 
striking him while at one of the windows. There 
then remained sixteen persons in the castle, but as 
they had lost their leaders, they proposed to capitu- 
late'.* 

Condc had been informed of the surprise of the 
castle ; and learning at the same time that the place 
required assistance, he dispatched D'Aubignc with 
eleven hundred men to secure the town to his party. 
D'Aubignc, aware of the importance of the place, 
lost no time in executing his commission ; but un- 
fortunately he was countermanded.. Some persons 
had persuaded the prince that such an undertaking 
was worthy of himself : eleven days were lost in pre- 
paring for his departure: he relinquished the siege 
of Brouaye, which was on the eve of completion, 
leading only a small portion of his army to mask 
the town, and when he arrived at Angers, on the 
twenty-first of October, he found that place occu- 
pied by six thousand of the enemy, f 

Condi advanced to attack the faubounrs, but 
soon discovered that the castle had fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. The object of his journey was 
thus completely foiled ; great confusion ensued in 
his :rrmy, and he experienced such difficulty in mak- 
ing his escape that this expedition nearly caused his 
ruin. An army was ready to cut off his retreat in 
every direction: Mayenne, Epernon, Joyeuse, and 
Biron were each at the head of armies opposed to 
him ; and La Chastre had undertaken to prevent 
his crossing the Loire, every bridge and ford of 
which was occupied. His numbers in the mean 
time constantly diminished, aa the alarm made 
many seek their safety by flying separately. The 
Duke of Rohan persuaded Conde to retire privately 
from the army, and escape by passing through un- 
frequented routes: he followed this advice, and 
went through Brittany into Guernsey, whence he 
passed over to England. After the prince had 
quitted the army, his followers divided into small 
parties, and succeeded in making their escape by 
sacrificing their baggage : some of them, however, 

• DaviU, Hv. S. Mem. do la Ligue.vol. ii. p. 13. Stilly, 
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were so unfortunate as to be discovered, and were 
put to death by the Catholics.* 

Doubts were entertained for some time of Condc's 
safety, and the Protestant party was depressed in 
the same proportion as the league was encouraged 
by the rumour. The king was loudly called upon 
to annihilate the party; the Catholic generals 
placed garrisons in all the towns around Rochelle 
and St. Jean d'Angely to prevent assistance reach- 
ing them, and reinforcements were sent to the 
army in Guycnne to ensure the defeat of Navarre, 
and, if possible, to make him a prisoner. f 

At the commencement of the following year the 
King of Navarre published several declarations, in 
which he laments the miseries which a war in- 
evitably inflicts upon a country, aud shows that he 
is not to be blamed for the present struggle. Ad- 
dressing the clergy, he says, " If war delights you 
so much ; if you prefer a battle to an argument, 
and a conspiracy to a council, I wash my hands of 
it, and the blood which may be shed shall be on 
your heads." J 

At this time the King of Navarre's forces were 
far inferior to those opjwsed to him, and be con- 
sidered it necessary to prolong the contest and 
avoid a general engagement. He selected the 
flower of his army to make a flying camp of two 
thousand musqucteers, three hundred cavalry, and 
a few of the nobility : the rest he placed in diffe- 
rent towns, and by his activity and courage he 
effected such operations that the Catholic army 
was paralysed. Navarre being well acquainted 
with the country, surprised detachments, inter- 
cepted convoys, and kept his adversaries in con- 
tinual alarm. Mayenne in the mean time found 
his army thinning by sickness and desertion ; aud 
the siege of St. Jean d'Angely, which he had re- 
solved upon, was obliged to be abandoned. £ 

The Prince of Conde returned to Rooholle in 
February, 1586, and the affairs of the Huguenots 
resumed a smiling aspect. Several places in that 
quarter were taken by Conde's captains ; among 
others the Isle of Oleron, in which D'Aubigne dis- 
tinguished himself. But the glory he obtained in 
taking the island was very soon eclipsed by the 
brave defence which was directed by him. In the 
beginning of April, St. Luc, governor of Brouage, 
attacked bim with five thousand men, assisted by 
some ships of war: a most obstinate struggle was 
maintained for twenty-four hours, iu which the 
assailants were driven out of the town after they 
had succeeded in effecting a lodgement. St. Luc 
was at last obliged to retire with the loss of four 
hundred men and a great part of his baggage. [| 

St. Luc's forces being divided on account of this 
expedition, the Prince of Cond6 availed himself 
of the opportunity to attack one division, com- 
manded by a gentleman named Tiercelin. Cond6 
fell in with him near Saintes,^ and an engagement 
ensued, which ended in favour of the Huguenots. 
But their victory was dearly purchased, many of 
their captains being wounded, and two of them. 
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mortally, the sons of the late Andelot: another 
son hod lately died at St. Jean D'Angely, and their 
elder brother, the Count de Laval, was so afflicted, 
that he died of grief within eight days.* 

The king in the mean time was anxious that the 
war should be finished. He was unable to prose* 
cute it for want of means ; and it was out of his 
power to stem the torrent of faction which had 
forced him into hostilities. The clergy, encouraged 
by the pope's nuncio, had importuned him to pub- 
lish the decrees of the Council of Trent ; but having 
obtained a bull from the pope to sell some church 
property (most probably granted in the hope of 
gaining his consent to the other measure), they 
raised such a violent opposition to his making use 
of it, (hat he was obliged to have recourse to bur- 
sal edicts.f 

A fresh difficulty was impending over Henry ; 
the Protestant states of Germany were preparing 
to send relief to their brethren in France. Na- 
varre bad sent agents to intreat the different princes 
to take into consideration the persecuted condition 
of the Huguenots ; and their extreme danger at 
the close of 1585 had aroused the zeal of Bcza, 
who, although advanced in years, traversed Ger- 
many, and with powerful eloquence addressed all 
classes in behalf of the suffering Calvinists. His 
preaching excited great feelings, and a sort of cru- 
»adc was prepared. £ 

But the German princes being on terms of friend- 
ship with the King of France, considered it ne- 
cessary, before they marched any troops into his 
dominions, to send an embassy to make complaints 
of, and claim satisfaction for, the breach of pro- 
mises made in favour of the pro test ants ; and to 
entreat his majesty to restore tranquillity to that 
persecuted people. Great preparations were made 
to add splendour to their mission ; but when they 
arrived in Paris they had the mortification of find- 
ing that the king had gone to the south of France. § 
It is thought that his sole object in going from the 
capital at such a time was to avoid receiving these 
ambassadors ; nor could he fix any time for his 
certain return, as he had engaged his mother to 
confer with the King of Navarre upon a plan 
which appeared to his refined and scheming policy 
to offer a sure way to save the government and 
crush the league. This plan consisted in forming 
a private treaty with Navarre, who should renounce 
his religion, be divorced from his wife, and marry 
the daughter of the Duke of Lorrain : his title as 
presumptive heir to the crown was then to be pub- 
licly recognised ; and the nation being biassed in 
fivour of the direct succession would be easily 
drawn away from the league to full obedience. I 
Catherine undertook the commission, relying upon 
her usual method of intriguing. The weight of 
j ears did not prevent her from making so long a 
journey, but no sooner was her departure known 
than Henry was beset by the league upon the sub- 
ject of her mission. He assured them that the 
negociation was only a manoeuvre to delay the 
arrival of the Germans, and that it would in the 
end prove beneficial to the holy union. f This 
declaration being made public, and the Huguenots 

* Mem. Ae la Lifrue, vol. U. p. 173. Hurt, des Deroicra 
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knowing that his dissimulation was unbounded, 
they encouraged suspicions and apprehensions in 
each other's minds, and the King of Navarre was 
thus rendered less likely to accede to his propositi. 

The military operations of this interval presented 
nothing of importance : a desire to signalize him- 
self beyond what the Duke of Mayenne had been 
able to do, made Biron resolve on besieging Ma- 
rans, a town very essential to the possession of Ro- 
chelle. This movement brought Navarre from 
Guyenne to reinforce that place and strengthen 
the fortifications, in doing which he personally 
joined in the work, to encourage his follower*. 
Biron was roughly handled when he commenced 
his attack, and was wounded by a musket ball, 
which carried off one of his fingers: he afterwards 
found that the place was likely to offer a long de- 
fence, and carried on his plan of attack with more 
coolness. Before the siege could be concluded, the 
Abbe Gadagni arrived from the court with orders 
to suspend hostilities preparatory to the conference 
between the queen-mother and the King of Na- 
varre. Biron agreed to withdraw his troops be- 
yond the Charente, and Navnrre promised to meet 
her majesty as soon as he had settled affairs in 
Rochclle.* 

The ambassadors were indignant at being de- 
tained so long, and two of them quitted Paris. 
Couriers were continually sent to the king, en- 
treating him to return and give them an audience ; 
but he delayed as long as possible, in hopes of re- 
ceiving a favourable account of his mother's con- 
ference with Navarre. At last he was induced to 
come back by the intelligence that the whole body 
had resolved on following the example of their 
companions : he arrived at St. Germain* in the 
beginning of September, and gave the long-ex- 
pected audience. Henry's manner of receiving 
the deputation sufficiently evinced his displeasure 
with their mission. He expressed his surprise at 
such interference with his government, and told 
them they need wait no longer, for he should give 
them no other answer.f This insult offered to 
their deputies excited the indignation of the Ger- 
man princes. J 

The king returned to Paris the following day : 
his cool reception of the ambassadors was generally 
known, as well as his continued preparations for 
carrying on the war : still he had the mortification 
to find the popular feeling more furious than ever 
ngainst him. The pulpits resounded with abuse ; 
and the leaguers had circulated a report that he 
favoured Navarre and the Huguenots. It was said 
that he endeavoured, in secret, to secure the suc- 
cession to the crown for one, and full liberty of 
worship for the other.$ An additional cause of 
discontent was to be traced to the Duke of May- 
enne, who having failed to answer the great ex- 
pectations which had been entertained of him and 
his army, was desirous of saving his reputation in 
any way. He loudly complained of having been 
deaerted, betrayed, and prevented from destroying 
the Huguenots of Guyenne; which he declared he 
should certainly have done, if he had been properly 
seconded, and supplied with provisions and ammu- 
nition. The leaguers repeated these complaints, 
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and called upon the king to dismiss Blron, who 
was not sufficiently zealous in the cause. 

A new faction arose in the midst of these com- 
plaints : it was called the League of the Sixteen, 
and while it fully co-operated in all the plans of 
the original league, it pushed its audacity in Paris 
to an inconceivable point. It was composed of the 
most violent leaguers of the middle aud lower 
classes, and originated with a shopkeeper named 
Rocbeblnnd, who, being carried away by a blind 
zeal for religion, proposed to form an association 
in Paris, to prevent the King of Navarre from suc- 
ceeding to the crown. Upon communicating his 
plan to some ecclesiastics, he was sooji joined by 
Prevost, curate of St. Sevcrin, and Boucher, curate 
of St. Benedict ; the latter of whom became the 
most conspicuous and furious of all the leaguers. 
They then added to their numbers several attorneys, 
and persons of intelligence and activity ; the most 
celebrated of whom was Bussy-le-Clerc, who dis- 
tinguished himself afterwards as governor of the 
Bastille. They were called the Sixteen, on account 
of their confederacy being managed by that number 
of persons, one of whom superintended each of the 
sixteen divisions of Paris.* The faction had worked 
undeclared for some time, having beeu established 
at the beginning of 1585 ; and when it was organ- 
ised, the Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Bour- 
bon were apprised of the powerful auxiliary which 
had arisen for them. But the king was informed 
of the movements of the Sixteen: one Nicolas 
Poulain had been introduced to their meetings, 
and revealed everything to the Chancellor Chiverny, 
who communicated the intelligence to the monarch. 
He contented himself however with placing troops 
in the arsenal, the Bastille, and other places ; and 
suffered the conspirators to continue their meetings 
without making any attempt to arrest the leaders, 
although he wa* aware that they had more than 
once deliberated upou an attempt to assassinate 
him.f Henry's conduct is inexplicable; aud he 
appears to have wanted tirmuess ou every occasion, 
except when be displayed a hatred of the Protest- 
ants: then, and then only, he was decided and 
vigorous. 

An original letter, in fhe handwriting of Henry 
III., has been preserved: it is addressed to Hillier, 
governor of Bayonne, and proves that the king was 
by no means inattentive to public affairs. J After 
adverting to other matters, he says, '* I have heard 
that the bishop of my town of Bayonne has re- 
cently procured a list of all the inhabitants of that 
place, by means of the priests whom he has chosen 
for the P.aster confessions, and has particularly 
inquired of those of the new opinions, what they 
thought of the success of the affaire of my kingdom, 
in the event of my decease, representing to them 

the doubtful condition of the state, &c. &c 

And as such discourses cannot but appear suspicious 
to me, not knowing by whom the said Bishop of 
Bayonne is so prompted, I beg you to ascertain of 
him if he has held such language, for such curiosities 
are of a dangerous and pernicious consequence ; aud 
I find it very strange that this conduct of the bishop 
has been communicated to me b> another than 

• Csyet, liv.l.p. 12. 
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yourself." We have not the contents of HiIHcr*s 
reply, but Poulain's notice, combined with the 
information which had reached him from Bayonne, 
was quite sufficient to have roused the king to 
activity; yet he contented himself with preparing 
against a surprise, when he should have displayed 
his authority, and crushed the spirit of rclndlion. 

Still the placing of the troops in the places in- 
tended to be the first objects of their operations 
confounded the conspirators, and prevented them 
from taking any measures at that time. M ayenne, 
who was to have snperintended their operations, 
was anxious to retire from Paris; and Henry- 
permitted him to have an audience previous to his 
departure, when he rallied him in a manner that 
showed he was fully aware of his connexion with 
the conspirators : Maycnnc notwithstanding assured 
them of his resolution to support them.* 

It is probable that if Catherine had been at Paris 
at this juncture, she would have recommended , 
some measure which would have awed the league : j 
but she was occupied during the remainder of the j 
year in arranging conferences with the King of 
Navarre, and using all her influence to bring him 
back to the church of Rome. A considerable time 
was taken up in deciding where they should meet, 
and how each party should be attended. The castle 
of St. Bris, near Cognac, was at last agreed upon : 
Catherine went there attended by Montpensier, 1 
Never*, and Birou ; Navarre was accompanied by 
Coude, Turenne, and several chiefs of his party. T 
The queeu-mother soon discovered that her in- 
fluence was no longer so irresistible, aud in vain 
had she taken with her a train of lovely young 
women :£ the princes had been so often deceived, 
that they stood firm to their proposal of a national 
council; and the recollection of the deceptions 
practised prior to the St. Bartholomew made them 
constantly on their guard, not only as to any treaty 
they might conclude, but also for their personal 
safety. Cayet informs us that they would never 
all three enter the queen's apartment at once : 
when Navarre was there, the prince and Turenne 
kept guard at the door."$ Turenne is also stated 
to have said to her — " It is no longer possible, 
madam, for us to be satisfied with your bare pro- 
mise, wheu your most solemn edicts have been vio- 
lated."|| 

Catherine, without consulting the King of 
Navarre, had published a truce : he considered it 
a scheme for stopping the march of the German* 
who were coming to join him, and iusisted on the 
publication being revoked, as an indispensable 
condition of continuing the conference. The 
queen's advtBcrs were at a loss what to recommend, 
and appeared astonished ; but she being always 
ready to consent to any barbarity in furtherance of 
her plans, told them to send some musketeers from 
Niort, to attack and destroy two Huguenot regi- 
ment* at Mailioxais. 41 Go, and cut them in 
pieces," said she, " and the truce is at an end with- 
out further trouble." Her cruel orders were i»- 

* Esprit de U Liffne. vol. ii. p. 310. 
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stantly obeyed : many of the Huguenots perished, 
and the rest were made prisoners.* 

At length the conference commenced ; the queen 
declared her regret at Navarre's obstinacy in re- 
fusing to change his religion, and absenting him- 
self from court, by which he compelled the king to 
wage war against him. The King of Navarre com- 
plained, that notwithstanding he fully obeyed the 
king's orders, and scrupulously attended to the 
edicts, the king had broken the peace out of com- 
pliance to the Guises, and other enemies of the 
public tranquillity. He complained of the king's 
bad faith towards him, in ordering him to remain 
quiet, while he suffered the league to make ad- 
vances ; showing that he had hazarded his life by 
not taking arms sooner, and that in order to satisfy 
those who wished to reduce him to extremities, be 
had neglected to look after his own preservation. 
" Madam," said he to the queen, with emphasis, 
«« you can only accuse me of too much fidelity, "f 
The proposal for a divorce from Margaret, and a 
marriage with the Duke of Lorrain's daughter, was 
developed in a second conference. But an offer of 
marriage from Catherine de Mcdicis was ominous 
for the Huguenot prince. He requested two days 
to consider of it, and his reflections only made him 
more resolved to refuse the offer. He felt, besides, 
a great reluctance to have the appearance of fre- 
quently changing his religious opinions, and could 
not have deserted the Protestants at such a time 
without disgrace. X 

The conference was afterwards renewed at Fon- 
tenay, when Catherine declared that the king would 
make no peace nor treaty with him, unless he 
became a Catholic. Navarre made his invariable 
reply, that he would submit to the decision of a 
council freely chosen. The queen argued that the 
change would make his condition more secure, 
more free, and more suitable to bis rank ; as he 
would then enjoy the king's favour, which would 
be better than staying at Roche lie, where he could 
not do as he wished. To which he answered that 
no private gratification, nor even the possession of 
thirty crowns, should make him disgracefully re- 
nounce a religion which he had followed thirty 
years ; and that as to Rochelle, he could do what 
he would there, because he desired nothing but 
what was right. § Their conversation was very 
protracted; the queen would not consent to a 
treaty of peace unless Navarre promised his abju- 
ration ; the king of Navarre wished for an arrrange- 
tnent which would ensure the settlement of the 
affair by a council. She would not consent even 
to a truce, unless he countermanded the approach 
of the Germans ; while he would not yield that 
point, unless he were sure that the truce would 
produce a peace. |j The queen at last lost all 
patience, and said with an imperious tone, that no 
further deliberation was necessary, for the king, 
who wished to be absolute master in his kingdom, 
was also determined that there should be only one 
religion in France. Upon this Turenne said with 
a smile of contempt — ** Well, Madam, we are quite 
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agreeable, provided it be ours ; otherwise we will 
fight hard for it." And without waiting any reply, 
he made a profound bow and retired.* 

The conference had been kept open on account 
of the uncertainty and indecision of the queen- 
mother : she would not make a concession unneces- 
sarily, for fear of offending the league ; and there- 
fore wished to appear forced to accept the terms 
under discussion. The intelligence which she re- 
ceived was besides very contradictory ; and she 
was alternately alarmed by the success of the 
Huguenot party, and cheered by accounts of their 
desperate situation. Her wishes inclined her to 
place more reliance on the latter version, and she 
encouraged the hope of concluding a peace which 
would satisfy the king, f 

Catherine then made haste back to Paris, where 
her son had great need of her assistance ; for in 
addition to the conspiracy which had lately been 
brought to light, Cardinal Pelleve was discovered 
to have so much injured the king, by his represen- 
tations to the pope, that Henry confiscated all his 
property ; % but notwithstanding the distressed 
state of his treasury, he is said to have given the 
value to the poor, instead of applying it to carrying 
on the war, — a proof alike of the sincerity of his 
devotion, and of his complete unfitness to govern 
a nation. 

While the negotiations had been carried on 
between the queen-mother and the King of Navarre, 
the Duke of Epernon, assisted by Crillon, had 
been engaged in subduing the Huguenots of Pro- 
vence, under Lesdiguieres. Seync, a town placed 
in an almost inaccessible situation on the frontier 
of Dauphiny, was taken in September, 1586 ; the 
garrison of La Reole offered a long resistance, and 
capitulated in November ; and the town of Taras- 
con declared for the king without sustaining any 
attack. § 

Bellievre was sent to London in December, 1586, 
avowedly to intercede in the king's name for 
Mary, Queen of Scots ; but Mendoxa the Spanish 
ambassador informed the Duke of Parma that the 
real object of the mission was to obtain Elizabeth's 
influence with Navarre and Conde towards the 
conclusion of a peace. || 

The court paased away the winter in balls, routs 
and masquerades, in which the king cheerfully par- 
ticipated; his time being divided between such 
amusements and the ceremonials of the different 
monastic orders under his protection. It was with 
regret he found himself forced, as the spring ad- 
vanced, to prepare for carrying on the war with 
vigour. The Germans were about to join the 
King of Navarre, and it was absolutely necessary 
that something should be done to prevent such an 
occurrence. 

The league in the mean time had endeavoured 
to persuade the king that his honour and welfare 
depended on his heartily joining that party as the 
only means of suppressing the Huguenot faction, 
and saving his kingdom from being a prey to 
foreigners. The queen's letters in December, 
which announced Navarre's obstinacy, had raised 
bis angry feelings ; and on the first day of the new 
year, in an assembly of the knights of the Holy 
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Ghost, he publicly made m Bolcmn oath that he 
would nerer Buffer in his dominions any other reli- 
gion than the Roman. * But all this fervour of 
bigotry availed him nothing : his oaths and pro- 
mises bad been so prostituted, that the Catholics 
placed no reliance on him ; while the Huguenots 
were only the more convinced that their case 
would be desperate, unless they were successful in 
the held. 

In the month of May, 1587, Guise met the king 
at Meaux, when he made a long complaint of the 
infractions of the treaty of Nemours. He said that 
the resolution to make war against the heretics had 
been so feebly acted upon, that it was not at all 
surprising the result should be fatal to France : in 
spite of the edict, the heretics had been allowed to 
remain in their houses, and enjoy their property 
in quietness ; and instead of confiscating their 
goods, those of Cardinal Pclleve had been seised, 
for having virtuously defended in the consistory 
the justice of the catholics taking arms against the 
heretics, f 

Henry answered these complaints, by observa- 
tion* which seem to indicate a better understanding 
than he has the reputation of having possessed, and 
by showing the numerous cases in which the 
leaguers had violated the treaty to their advantage. 
This unfortunate king was in a great dilemma ; 
nothing could reconcile Navarro and Guise : if he 
granted suitable terms to the Huguenots, he feared 
the resentment and violence of the league ; and if 
he made war against the King of Navarre, he 
dreaded the invasion of fifty thousand foreigners. 
He entreated Guise to think of peace, and to join 
in preserving the country from a common enemy. 
Guise, however, was decided upon a war, and 
boldly told the king that he would not consent to 
a peace before the Catholic religion was secured 
from danger. £ His real motives arc clearly repre- 
sented in an intercepted letter from the Duchess of 
Lorrain : " Go on," says she, for there never 
was a finer opportunity for your placing the crown 
on jour own head." $ 

Finding he could not avoid carrying on the war, 
the king resolved to take measures for assailing the 
league as well as the protestants. He therefore 
sent a strong army into Poictou, under Joyeusc, 
who would be able by that means to bear down all 
before him : a second army was sent under Guise 
against the Germans, which being composed of in- 
experienced troops, would probably suifer a defeat 
and allow them to advance : the third, as a reserve, 
he proposed to keep near himself, to be able to 
oppose the Germans, who would endeavour to join 
Navarre after having defeated the Duke of Guise. 
This scheme was calculated to give him such an 
advantage over both parties, that he expected to be 
abli) to dictate his own terms. His plan was frus- 
trated by the valour of Navarre and Guise re- 
spectively, and the war of the three Henries pro- 
duced results very different to what had l*een ex- 
pected. 

Joyeuse began his expedition by taking La 
Mottc, || the garrison of which place was too weak 
to defend it ; but by an extraordinary display of 
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bravery, they maintained the town much longer 
than could have been expected. At last, under the 
pressure of famine, they were induced to rely on 
the promises of the duke, who had the barbarity to 
murder the whole of them in cold blood. What 
renders this cruelty more revolting is, that when 
D'Aubigne was emploved to convey some com- 
munication to Joyeuse, he asked what inducement 
the catholics could have had to act so inhumanly 1 
The answer he received was, " That it was the 
only way to gain applause from the pulpits of 
Paris." • 

The King of Navarre recommenced the cam- 
paign early, and was tolerably successful in his 
enterprises. The summer passed away 'without 
any event of importance ; news arrived in Sep- 
tember of the Germans having entered France by 
Lorrain. The King of Navarre marched in that 
direction to meet them; and Joyeuse, determined 
to arrest his passage, attacked him at Courtraa, in 
Perigord, on the twentieth of October.f 

The two armies exhibited a remarkable con- 
trast : that of Joyeuse consisted of many young 
nobility, and a considerable number of volunteers : 
their accoutrements, all new, were elegantly orna- 
mented with plumes and gold ; and their horses 
were of the finest kind, and in good condition : 
they were armed moreover with the strength of 
the king's name and authority, but although ani- 
mated with great spirit, they were very much in 
want of experience. Navarre's army, on the con- 
trary, was clad in plain armour which had grown 
rusty in repeated campaigns; bis men, however, 
were the veterans who had fought at Montcontour 
and Jarnac. % The Catholic force consisted oi 
five thousand infantry, and about two thousand 
five hundred cavalry: the Huguenots had about 
four thousand infantry, and between twelve and 
thirteen hundred horsemen. This difference of 
numbers was trifling compared with all the pre- 
vious battles in these wars : but if Joyeuse had 
consented to delay the battle till Marshal Matignon't 
arrival with his army, it would have been scarcely 
possible for the King of Navarre to have escaped 
destruction. The marshal had sent word to 
Joyeuse, requesting him to post himself at Court ra* 
and wait his arrival. § The King of Navarre, 
however, had already taken that position, and the 
two armies were so situated that a battle could not 
well be avoided. 

Joyeuse, however, could not be restrained from 
attacking the Huguenots. He had learned that he 
was declining rapidly in his master's favour, and 
wished to do something which would preserve him | 
from disgrace. Henry had told him publicly that 
he was considered a coward by the court, and that 
he would have some difficulty in removing that 
impression.|| No wonder, then, that he should 
wish so ardently for battle ; and he informed the 
king that he should soon present his majesty with 
the heads of Navarre and Conde. His sanguine 
disposition made him feel certain of a victory, and 
when he found the King of Navarre was posted 
between the rivers He and Drome, he said to his 
officers— «» We hold the enemy so shut in by 
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these rivers, that it is impossible for him to escape 
us: let everything then be ready for attacking him 
to-morrow at break of day." • He gave orders 
that no quarter should be given to the enemy, and 
that death should be the punishment for saving the 
lift- of a Huguenot, even if it should be the King 
of Navarre, f 

Navarre prepared to receive him ; for although 
it was hazardous to fight where a retreat was im- 
practicable in case of defeat, it was still more so to 
give time for Matignon's arrival. He arranged the 
divisions of his army ; and after communicating 
his plan to Conde, Turenne, and the Count de 
Soissons, he addressed all around him upon the 
calamities inseparable from civil war. After reca- 
pitulating his various endeavours to preserve peace, 
he exclaimed with an animated voice — «* Perish the 
authors of this war, and may the blood which is 
going to be shed be upon their heads !" He then 
called upon Condi and Soissons, his cousins, to 
show themselves worthy of their relationship to 
him. J 

When the King of Navarre had finished his ad- 
dress, Duplessia-Mornay stepped forward, and in a 
solemn manner reminded that prince of the great 
injury he had done to the Protestant religion by 
his flagrant incontinence ; and particularly to the 
family which he had afflicted, by the seduction of 
a young lady of Rochelle. Mornay advised him 
to make public reparation for that misconduct, lest 
his army should be defeated as a judgment upon 
him.{ Henry may have felt influenced by religious 
apprehensions, which the appeal of Mornay had ex- 
cited ; but it is probable that he considered the ar- 
dour of his soldiers would be still more animated, 
if their minds were freed from any stigma on their 
cause : he consented to make a public avowal of his 
fault in the church of Pons, and to do the same the 
first time he should be at Rochelle. Henry after- 
wards knelt down beside the minister Clandieus, 
who offered a prayer for divine help ; and the whole 
army immediately did the same. This spectacle, 
instead of raising suitable feelings in the mind of 
Jojeuse, only added to his confidence : he exult- 
jngly called out — " See how they tremble ! The day 
is ours!" Lave rd in, his lieutenant, observed to him 
that he was mistaken in the men, who always went 
to prayer when they had made up their minds to 
conquer or to die.|| 

The battle began about nine o'clock with a can- 
nonading on both sides. Navarre's artillery cre- 
ated great confusion among his opponent* : while 
their's, being badly directed, had hardly any effect. 
iATprdin perceired that no time was to be lost in 
coming to close quarters, as the only means of 
avoiding the effects of the inferiority of their gun- 
ners. He immediately gave the signal for advanc- 
ing to the charge. The shock was very violent, 
but the victory was soon decided ; and in less than 
&n hour the brilliant army of the Catholics was 
completely routed. Joyeuse himself was killed ; 
not in the fight, but after he was taken prisoner : 
the person who shot him declared that it was done 
to revenge his cruelty at La Motte. The Catholics 
l<>st three thousand men, including many persons 
of distinction : the loss of the Huguenots was trifling, 
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not more than two hundred of them being killed, 
and very few wounded.* The cannon, baggage, 
&c. as a natural consequence of such a rout, foil into 
the hands of the King of Navarre, who is admitted 
by writers of every party to have added splendour 
to his victory' by his clemenry to the vanquished. 
He set at liberty nearly all his prisoners, and re- 
turned to several their arms and staudards.f But 
his moderation had no effect upon his enemies who 
at first treated the affair as an insignificant skir- 
mish ; and when the truth was made known, the 
court, disappointed in the hope of crushing the 
King of Navarre, looked forward to retrieve the 
misfortune by successful operations in other parts. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Tumult at St. Severin — Defeat of the Germans at Vlmury ami 
Auneau — Increased insolence of the League — Meeting at 
Nancy— Death of Conde— The Barricade*. 

The only result of the battle of Courtras was the 
preservation of the Huguenot party from destruc- 
tion, by placing the Bourbon family in safety. 
Different reasons have been assigned for Navarre's 
measures after the battle : he had a choice of two 
plans ; to march at once to meet the Germans, or 
to make himself master of Poictou and Saintonge. 
He adopted the latter line of action, and then set 
out for Beam, with a small body of cavalry, leaving 
Turenne with the command of his forces. Some 
writers accuse Navarre of omitting to pursue his 
advantage, through his desire to visit his mistress, 
the Countess of Guiche ;X another opinion is, that 
he wished to avoid an irremediable rupture with 
Henry III., being desirous of keeping open achance 
of his return to court, which was so essential to his 
ultimately succeeding to the crown :§ while a third, 
and perhaps the real reason is, that the Huguenot 
army was considerably diminished after the battle, 
by a great number of persons returning to their 
houses. Navarre obtained their promise to meet 
him again, on the 20th of November, to join the 
Germans : but circumstances occurred in the inter- 
val which disappointed his hopes in that quarter. || 

The German army, consisting of nearly forty 
thousand men, with twenty mounted pieces of ar- 
tillery, had entered Lorrain under the command of 
the Baron Donau or d'Othna, a Prussian : he was 
aided by the Duke of Bouillon, his brother the 
Count de la Mark, and the Count de Chatillon.1l 
The Duke of Guise had not received the reinforce- 
ments which the king had promised him when at 
Meaux, but still he hovered about the enemy, and 
was so unwearied in hit attacks upon their flanks, 
that his operations caused great astonishment. 
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Great dissatisfaction soon pervaded the foreign 
army : they had calculated on being met ou their 
arrival by the King of Navarre, or the Prince of 
Condi ; they were only joined from time to time by 
small parties of Huguenots, who added to their dis- 
satisfaction by relating the difficulties they had 
overcome in reaching them ; while hunger, forced 
marches, and the continual loss of some of their 
baggage, made their situation very distressing. 

Henry's plan had been to remain quiet till the 
Reitres should have advanced to a certain point; 
but the clamours of the league compelled him to 
march to Guise's help. The clergy carried their 
insolence beyond all bounds ; and, on one occasion, 
a sermon preached at the church of St. Severiu 
contained such abuse of the king, that the preacher 
was sent for to the Louvre. Immediately a report 
was spread that all the preachers were to be ar- 
rested, and Bussy-le-Clerc armed a company of 
leaguers, and placed them in ambuscade near the 
church, to prevent the individual from being taken. * 
"When the authorities arrived they were not allowed 
to enter, and the civil officer sent for help to force 
his way in. The whole quarter was in a tumult, 
and the officers were unable to execute their orders. 
The Duke of Epcruon and the chancellor recom- 
mended the king to send a strong force, and make 
Le-Clerc and his party prisoners ; but others dis- 
suaded him from doing so ; and Villequier having 
given Le-Clerc information of what had been pro- 
posed, he and his friends concealed themselves for 
a time : but though their plans were carried on in 
secret, they never lost sight of the objects which 
had been proposed by the Sixteen. f 

After a painful march, the Germans arrived before 
La Charite on the 15th of October. The fruits of 
France, in which they had indulged, had introduced 
diseases among them, and, to complete their disas- 
ters, they found the king had come in person to 
oppose them with a strong force. They were unable 
to take La Charite, and returned towards Mon- 
targin, taking up their quarters at Vimory. It was 
th- king's army evidently that prevented the pro- 
gress of the foreigners; and Guise, by allowing 
them to pass the frontier, had committed an 
unpardonable error : but the league could see no 
fault in their champion ; they not only became more 
insolent than ever to their sovereign, but were ac- 
tually taking measures fer seizing his person in the 
camp. 

The leaguers consulted upon taking possession 
of Paris during the king's absence ; and Guise had 
informed them, that he would seize the king himself 
in the country. Those in Paris waited to ascertain 
the result of Guise's attempt, and sent several cou- 
riers to Estampcs, where he then lodged, to ascertain 
if it had succeeded. But Guise did not consider 
the undertaking safe, on account of the strong force 
in the neighbourhood, and he put oiF the design, 
to the great regret of the Sixteen.^ 

Guise was at dinner, with the different princes 
of his family, when he received information that 
some of the Germans were at Vimory. He mused 
for a few minutes, then gave orders to sound to 
arms, and desired that the troops should be ready 
to march within an hour.§ The Duke of Mayenne 
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asking for what object he gave those orders, Guise 
answered, " To attack the enemy." But as the 
disproportion between his force and theirs was so 
great, he could scarcely believe his brother was 
serious. They arrived at Vimory at midnight, 
when Guise entered the town secretly with a 
select corps, the other chiefs remaining around, to 
make prisoners of those who should attempt to 
escape. Everything being ready, they set tire to 
several houses, aud shot all who came out on 
hearing the noise. Scarcely any of the Germans 
could escape. The Baron Donau, their com- 
mander, being at the opposite end of the town, 
took horse with a hundred followers, and get into 
the adjoining plain. Mayenne was there, and pre- 
pared to charge upon him. Donau received the 
charge with firmness, and, springing forward, he 
attacked Mayenne himself: he discharged a pistol 
in his face, which stunned him ; but the strength 
of Mayenne's vixor protected him from harm. The 
Baron Donau continued the fight some time ; but 
his followers being nearly all killed, he availed 
himself of the darkness to cut his way through the 
opposing squadron, accompanied by no more than 
fourteen companions. The slaughter in the town 
was dreadful; and the Catholics returned loaded 
with plunder ; but the Reitres fought so well, that 
above two hundred of their assailants were killed, 
above forty of whom were gentlemen of distinc- 
tion.* 

This event threw the Germans into great dismay, 
and their Swiss companions sent an offer of sub- 
mission to the king; but about the same time the 
Prince of Conty arrived with news of the victory 
at Courtras.t and, by his exhortations and entrea- 
ties, they were persuaded to wait for intelligence 
from the King of Navarre, before they made any 
agreement with the King of France. The Prince 
of Conty*s arrival made them forget their past 
difficulties ; they took up their head-quarters at 
Auneau, in the Orleannais, and indulged them- 
selves in the good cheer which that province 
afforded.^ The object of the chiefs of this army 
was to pass beyond the Loire, and several of them 
wished to proceed at once, but, unfortunately, 
their departure was put off till the 24th of No- 
vember, and they experienced a second disaster in 
consequence. This event was the more vexatious, 
as the Duke of Guise came up with them on that 
very day, by means of a forced march. § He at- 
tacked Auneau in the same manner as Vimory : 
but, on this occasion, he publicly performed bis de- 
votions, and left instructions for prayers to be said 
for the success of his enterprise. He wa», indeed, 
so determined not to fail for want of a sufficiency 
of religious exercise, that he ordered three masses 
to be performed during the night: "A thing," 
says Maimbourg, " which is contrary to the regu- 
lations of the church of Rome, except on Christ- 
mas-eve ; but the good priests, who were not then 
so well informed as they are now, devoutly obeyed 
him without any »cruple."l| 
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The town, surprised in the night, fell an easy 
prey, and the assailants committed great havoc, 
frith scarcely the loss of a man. Excepting the 
Baron Donau, and about ten others, none that 
were in the town escaped. The other divisions of 
the army that were placed in the neighbourhood 
rallied at the distance of a league. Donau urged 
the chiefs to return to Auneau, and attack the 
Catholics, who, being intent upon their plunder, 
would be an easy prey. But his exhortations were 
in vain ; the Swiss separated from the Germans, 
and, having accepted the terms offered by the 
king, they set out for their own country. The 
rest of the army was with difficulty kept from dis- 
banding. Conty, Bouillon, and Cbatillon under- 
took to guarantee the payment of their arrears, and 
conducted them to the forest of Orleans. But the 
season of the year exposed them to great suffer- 
ings; and, finding themselves at a distance from 
the King of Navarre, ill-treated by their French 
companions, deserted by the Swiss, beaten by the 
league, and pursued by the king, they met in 
December at Marsigni, and accepted the king's 
terms, which had been communicated by the Duke 
of Epernon.* 

The French chiefs made great efforts to prevent 
their German friends from accepting these terms, 
and undertook to conduct them to the King of 
Navarre's army. Finding, however, that, instead 
of listening to them, the foreigners had an inten- 
tion of arresting them, to ensure the payment of 
what they had promised, they separated secretly, 
and took different routes to make their escape. 
The Prince of Conty went into Maine with four- 
teen horsemen ; the Duke of Bouillon, with only 
five hundred horsemen, passed through the Lyon- 
nais to Geneva, where he soon after died. Cha- 
tillon, declaring that he would surrender his stand- 
ard to none but the King of Navarre, set out with 
one hundred and twenty horsemen, and, with 
great resolution, made his way to Languedoc. 
Mandelot, governor of the Lyonnais, and the Count 
de Tournon, both opposed his passage with their 
armies, and the tocsin resounded in the different 
towns ; but he cleared every difficulty, and safely 
reached the Vivarais, of which he was governor, r 
The unfortunate Germans, however, found that 
the pursuit of the royal forces was not their only 
misfortune ; for, after submitting to the Duke of 
Epcmon, they were exposed to the attacks of the 
peasantry, who slew many of them as they took 
their road homewards. Guise complained of the 
terms which had been granted them ; and on the 
ground of Epernon's having acted solely out of 
enmity and spite to him, he refused to observe the 
conditions : he followed the main body to the 
frontiers, making a terrible carnage among them. 
The Swiss shared no better fate : marching south- 
ward, towards Sarry, they were attacked near the 
here by La Valette, Epernon's brother. This 
made them resolve on an effort to join Losdiguiercs, 
who was at the head of the Huguenots in that 
part: they sustained a total defeat in Dauphiny, 
»nd, with a few exceptions, all perished. Lesdi- 
(fuieres himself was obliged to take refuge in the 
mountainous parts soon after.* 
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The king returned to Paris the 23rd of De- 
cember, and made a public entry, dressed in full 
armour, as if he had defeated the enemy in person. 
The people ridiculed his pretension* to military- 
renown, and saluted him with shouts of, " Saul 
lias slain his thousands, but David his ten thou- 
sands."* A pamphlet was also circulated at the 
time, which, though publicly directed against the 
Duke of Epernon, was known to be levelled against 
the king himself. It was entitled *' The Achieve- 
ments of the Duke of Epernon against the Here- 
tics ;" but the title-page was the whole of the work, 
all the other leaves being blank. f Henry found 
that the spirit of sedition had very much increased 
during his short absence from his capital. The 
clergy threw off all restraint, and publicly an- 
nounced that the king himself had invited the 
foreigners to help him to suppress the league. J The 
doctors of the Sorbonne had recently holdcn a 
meeting, when they passed a decree to sanction 
the dethronement of all princes who did not govern 
properly, on the same principle that authority 
might be taken from a suspected guardian., But, 
instead of resenting such behaviour in a proper 
manner, by punishing the authors of such a doc- 
trine, he merely sent for Boucher, the leader 
among the doctors of the Sorbonne, and remon- 
strated with him upon the impropriety of his 
conduct in calumniating his lawful sovereign 
against the precepts of Scripture. He added, that 
he should be justified in following the example of 
Pope Sixtus V., who had sent some monks to the 
galleys for having made allusions to him in their 
sermons ; but that though he refrained from such 
severity on this occasion, he would surely punish 
in an exemplary manner any repetition of such 
seditious and wicked conduct. |J 

Such a line of policy only tended to encourage 
the insolence of the league ; and, from being ac- 
customed to discuss the propriety of dethroning 
their king, they at last grew impatient for an op- 
portunity. Guise's resentment was kindled at 
being excluded from a share in the nppointments 
made vacant by the death of Joyeuse. He de- 
manded the post of admiral for Brissac ; and was 
the more vexed at being refused, as his hated rival 
Epernon was invested with that office, as well as 
with the governments of Normandy, Angoulthne, 
and Saintongc.U Soon after, Guise and five others 
went in disguise to Rome, where he made himself 
known to no one but Cardinal Pelleve, with whom 
he was in communication a whole day and night : 
after staying there three days he returned. The 
nature of his business at Rome may be inferred 
from the circumstance of the pope's sending him a 
sword, with flames represented upon it. This 
sword, and some other arms, were sent by the 
hands of the Duke of Parma, who announced that 
Henry of Lorrain alone was entitled to bear arms 
for, and to be the defender of the church. 

Henry soon after learned that the Lorrain 
princes had convoked a meeting at Nancy at the 
end of January, 1588, when it was resolved to call 
upon the king to join the league more decidedly 
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and openly ; to dismiss all obnoxious persona from 
his service ; to publish the council of Trent, and 
establish the holy inquisition, with several other 
clauses in unison with them.* He then felt 
pleased that the King of Navarre had gained the 
victory at Courtras ; and regretted that he had con- 
tributed to drive away the Germans, who would 
faithfully have served him against a faction that 
now avowed an intention of dethroning him. And 
besides being now more interested in Navarre's 
preservation, from the demonstration that he had 
no other barrier to oppose to the league, he was 
charmed with the moderation of the Huguenot 
prince, who being asked what terms he would re- 
quire after gaining such a battle, answered— 4 ' The 
same I should ask after losing one, — a confirmation 
of the edict of Poictiers, for as I took arms only 
upon the breach of that treaty, I shall lay them 
aside when it is renewed."! 

Navarre had retired to ltochelle when he heard 
of the overthrow of the Germans: he soon after 
received the news of another event which was 
highly discouraging to his party. The Prince of 
Cor.de died on the fifth of March at St. Jean 
d'Angely, under the strongest suspicion of having 
been poisoned :£ his wife was brought to trial 
for being accessary to the crime, and would have 
been condemned to death, if she had not been 
pregnant. Being afterwards delivered of a son, 
who succeeded to his father's title, the proceedings 
were dropped, and the King of Navarre, after his 
entry into Paris, ordered all the papers respecting it 
to be burned. 6 When he heard of the prince's death, 
he declared that he had lost his right band.|| The 
Cardinal of Bourbon on bearing the news to the 
king, and being either so far plunged in the depths 
of superstition and ignorance, as to entertain such 
thoughts, or thinking the monarch sufficiently 
weak to be affected by his exhortation, he said, 
«• See, Sire, the effects of being excommunicated : 
for my part, I think his death is to be attributed 
to nothing but the thunderbolt of excommunica- 
tion which has fallen upon him."H It is highly 
probable the more crafty leaguers thought that, by 
operating on the monarch's fears, they should 
make him more subservient to the church. They 
found, however, by his reply that his eyes were 
beginning to be opened respecting them and their 
objects ; and from that time they took measures 
for his dethronement. 

When the plan for seizing Henry in his camp 
had failed through the extreme caution of the 
Duke of Guise, the Sixteen were only rendered 
more determined, and became more impatient for 
an opportunity. They were in constant commu- 
nication with Guise, and informed him repeatedly 
of their being sufficiently strong to execute the 
enterprise ; but instead of coming to Paris, he 
sent them a letter stating that they should wait for 
a good opportunity, and that when one offered he 
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would not let it pass." No occasion was omitted 
in the mean time for publishing invectives and 
false accusations against the king, from the press 
as well as the pulpit. But the efficacy of these 
means was nothing compared with the advantage 
derived from the confessional. The confessors 
(many of whom were Jesuits) abused the influ- 
ence of their ministry, sparing neither the king nor 
his adherents, and filled the minds of their peni- 
tents with alarm. They urged the propriety of 
joining religious associations, and persuaded all 
they could to join the league, denying absolution 
to those who refused. Complaints were made of 
these seditious confessors, but they would not 
desist ; they only became more circumspect, and 
fortiOed themselves with a new dogma, " That the 
penitent who reveals what his confessor tells him, 
is as bad as the confessor who reveals the commu- 
nication of his pcnitcut.+" 

" On the fifteenth of April, 1588," says Poulain 
in his declaration, "calling on I*e-Clerc, he in- 
formed me, that Guise was soon coming to assist 
them, and that then they would fight for the Catholic 
faith."* Bussy-le-Clerc then told Poulain that, 
on the first Sunday after Easter, a certain number 
of armed persons were to enter Paris by night, 
through the Port St. Denis, the keepers of which 
were devoted to the league : their first care would 
be to kill the Duke of Epernon, who superin- 
tended the patrol of the city, and who would be 
sure to present himself if he heard the noise of 
horsemen. From thence they were to attack the 
Louvre, and master the king's guards, the captains 
in the town at the ume time defending their 
several quarters by barricades. Le-Clerc himself 
was to move about with a select body, to seize 
stroug houses and important posts. This intelli- 
gence would not allow of any delay, and Poulain 
demanded an audience of the king, where be gave 
a full account of the danger which threatened his 
majesty. 

The king immediately sent for arms and armour 
to be lodged in the Louvre : he also ordered a 
division of four thousand Swiss to approach the 
city, and take their quarters in the neighbourhood. 
This showed the conspirators that they were dis- 
covered ; still they would not desist, but sent 
repeated letters entreating Guise to come to them. 
Henry was advised to act with energy, and he 
might have overwhelmed the faction, which then 
trembled with apprehension, in consequence of his 
being informed of their plot. A display of autho- 
rity at this time would have sufficed ; but being 
prepossessed with an idea that without their chief 
the league could do nothing, he sent Bellievre to 
Soissons to forbid Guise coming to Paris. § While 
Bellievre was thus employed, the Duchess of 
Montpensier, Guise's sister, threw herself at the 
king's feet, and with tears implored his permission 
for her brother to come and justify himself: but at 
'.he same time she was treacherously employed 
in placing an ambuscade to surprise Henry on 
his return from Vincennes. Directly they had 
seised the king's person, they were to convey him 
to Soissons, and some of their party were to give 
an alarm in Paris, accusing the Huguenots of 
having carried off the king : this alarm it was ex- 
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pcctcd would give rise to another massacre. Pou- 
Ixin's information preserved his sovereign from 
this danger : the king sent into Paris for a hun- 
dred and twenty horsemen, and thus foiled the 
intentions of his enemies.* 

Poulain, however, began to be suspected by the 
leaguers of having given information to the court, 
as he had been met eoming out of the Louvre by 
tome of their spies. To counteract his assertions, 
uid throw discredit on his statement, it was in- 
iinuated to the king that he was a Huguenot: 
while Villequier maintained that his account was 
ail false, and that some of Guise's enemies had sub- 
orned him to say such things. Poulain offered 
to remain prisoner, and gave the names of several 
persons with whom he desired to be confronted ; 
aud that then he would make good his charges or 
forfeit his life.t The council took the affair into 
serious consideration ; the Duke of Epernon left 
Paris for his government of Normandy to secure 
Rouen and Havre, and measures were taken for 
holding Paris in check, by the possession of the 
| surrounding towns. This plan was adopted at the 
I suggestion of the queen-mother : the bold manner 
in which the populace had defended the Curate of 
SL Severin convinced her that it would be useless 
to make any attempt to seise the leaders of the 
league in Paris, until the King had received a con- 
siderable addition to his force. She made use of 
an Italian proverb, " Before you irritate a wasp, 
take care to shield your face." % 

But the Duchess of Montpcnsier had written to 
her brother, that Henry meditated some design 
against him, and that if possible he should antici- 
|>ate the movement. § This, added to the entrea- 
ties of the Sixteen brought Guise to Paris : he en- 
tered by the Porte St. Denis on the afternoon of 
the 9th of May, and went straight to the dwelling 
of the queen -mother, accompanied by seven gentle- 
men. Nothing can adequately describe the enthu- 
siasm of the Parisians on seeing their champion 
once more among them. The streets resounded 
with shouts of Vive Guise ! Long live the pillar of 
the church !" and a young woman, in the Rue St. 
Honore, exclaimed in au audible voice, " Good 
prince ! now that you are come to us we arc safe."|j 
Catherine received the duke with an observa- 
tion of some ambiguity, purporting, that though 
*he was glad to receive him, she would have had 
more satisfaction in seeing him at another time.H 
The Queen had secretly desired him to come to Paris, 
and most probably had wished his party success, 
until the rebellion became too glaring : Bhe had told 
Bcllievre when he was sent to forbid the duke's 
coming, «* Unless he come, the king is in such a 
rage, that a great number of persons of distinction 
ire lost." Bcllievre in consequence did not deliver 
the king's commands iu a sufficiently peremptory 
| manner ; and Guise, who was not at a loss for a 
pretext, told him *' That he would come privately 
to justify his conduct to the king ; for his sole aim 
was to serve the religion and the Btate ; and that 
be would not disobey the king's commands." But 
after dismissing Bellievre with an idea that he 
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would wait at Soissons till he again heard from 
the king, he ordered his horses and set out for 
Paris, avoiding the high roads, as he knew he 
should meet persons bringing orders for him to 
keep away.* 

The news of Guise's arrival, and the display of 
the popular feeling, made Henry summon his 
counsellors to the Louvre. The king had of late 
been a great deal with the Abbe d'Elbene; aud 
he was one of the first who was consulted. The 
Abbe recommended strong measures. " Strike!" 
said he, strike the shepherd, and the sheep will 
be scattered." But the dangers of such a measure 
were demonstrated by the other counsellors. The 
queen-mother in the meantime had sent Louis 
Davilaf to inform her son that Guise was coming 
with her to the Louvre. Time pressed, and some 
decision was necessary in consequence. The un- 
happy king despatched a messenger to urge her to 
delay the visit as long as she could ; but she was 
already at the gates, and further deliberation was 
impossible. £ 

Catherine was in a chair : the duke walked by 
her side, and the populace crowded around them 
in countless multitudes. Guise was greeted as he 
went along, and might say, that there was hardly 
a man among them present who was not devoted 
to him ; but his conscience told him he was guilty 
of rebellion, and a circumstance occurred on enter- 
ing the Louvre, which shows he experienced some 
dread of incurring his sovereign's wrath. Crillon 
commanded the guards before whom he passed : 
Guise saluted that officer, but instead of receiving 
from him a return in unison with his flattering 
reception elsewhere, a stern look was coolly fixed 
upon him, at which the champion of the league 
and the idol of the Parisians turned pale. His 
uneasiness was increased as he passed through a 
double line of Swiss soldiers ; and when he found 
archers and gentlemen placed in every quarter of 
the palace. A princess is said to have whispered 
to him that his death was then being discussed in 
the cabinet.} 

On entering the king's chamber, the duke made 
a most respectful bow, and Henry said indignantly 
to him—" I sent you orders not to come to Paris." 
Guise, in a submissive tone, assured the king 
" That he had thrown himself into his majesty's 
arms to demand justice, and to free himself from 
the calumnies of his enemies ; but that, notwith- 
standing, he certainly would not have come if he 
had received more clear and positive orders from 
his majesty." The king turned to Bellievre to 
know what he had said from him, but, before he 
received a reply, he told Guise 14 That he did not 
know whether he had been calumniated or not, 
but that his innocence would be manifest if no 
interruption of the public tranquillity arose out of 
his arrival." It required all the persuasion of the 
queen-mother and the Duchess of Usex to restrain 
the king from inflicting vengeance on Guise : they 
satisfied him that the time was unfavourable for 
such a step, and the duke was allowed to retire to 
his hotel in the Rue St. Antoine.|| 

The following night was occupied by both par- 
ties in consulting upon the measures to be taken ; 
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and the next day Guise visited the queen-mother 
at her hotel. But he would not again trust his 
person to the king's vengeance, and took cure to 
he accompanied by some resolute and trusty cap- 
tains. The king was there to meet him, and the 
prevailing opinion in Paris was, thnt it was in- 
tended to have Guise dispatched.* Whether the 
king did contemplate such an act or not we cannot 
Ascertain ; subsequent evenU show that he was 
capable of that kind of revenge ; and when Guise 
had entered the queen's garden the door-keeper 
tried to close the gate immediately ; but St. Paul, 
a zealous friend of the duke's, forced his way in, 
accompanied by several friends, and swore that if 
there was anything to be done he would be in it.f 

The king, the queen-mother, and the Duke of 
Guise conversed at length, but without coming to 
any agreement. Henry was determined to expel 
from the city all those who had lately arrived from 
the country, and who were come solely at Guise's 
instigation. This measure was necessary before he 
could attempt to bring any of the Sixteen to jus- 
tice ; and notwithstanding the circumstances which 
had followed the arrival of the Duke of Guise, the 
king remained firm to his resolution. 

Villequier and D'O were charged by the king to 
expel the strangers from the city : they were 
occupied in so doing the whole of Wednesday, the 
11th of May, but to no purpose, for the leaguers 
concealed them in their houses. Those gentlemen 
informed the king, that to expel them without 
violence was impossible, and it was at once decided 
to use force. The Swiss troops were ordered into 
Paris, and they entered early on the morning of 
the twelfth. J Biron had the disposing of the 
military, but the arrangements he made do not 
show him to be an experienced soldier; at least 
not in operations of this kind, when his only point 
was to prevent the populace from becoming masters 
of the city. Ashe knew that Guise was the life 
and soul of the sedition, he should have taken 
possession of all the avenues to his hotel, such as 
the Rue St. Antorne, the Place de la Bastille, &c. ; 
instead of which he posted bodies of men at the 
burying-ground of the Innocents, on the different 
bridges, and at several markets and open places. 
A strong guard of gentlemen, archers, aud mu«- 
queteers, was at the same time placed at the Louvre, 
with orders not to stir out.J 

There were great numbers of persons in Paris 
who had been forced into the prevailing habits of 
sedition, but who, in their hearts, would have re- 
joiced to see ihe king succeed in mastering his 
enemies. Still they were angry that, in order to 
punish a few insolent rebels, he should fill Paris 
with troops, and subject them to all the dangers of 
a town taken by assault. The Sixteen turned such 
fears to their advantage, and circulated a report 
that the King had resolved to put to death one 
hundred and twenty of the most considerable 
catholics ; and a list was made out of the intended 
victims, which began with Guise, nnd included all 
the preachers and deputies of the league. The 
troops being posted at so many points at once 

• Fcliliicn, on the authority of the Mrmoiret He nodrfmt/, 
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confirmed the fears of the people, and it was in 
vain they were told that the king had given orders, 
forbidding the least insolence to any of the in- 
habitants on pain of death : the alarm had gone 
forth, and it was impossible to allay it. The 
tradesmen refused to open their shops ; and thus 
added force to the panic, while the mcuks mounted 
guard in front of their convents.* 

The queen-mother wished to learn what the 
Duke of Guise was doing, and very early on the 
12th sent Louis Davila to pay him a visit upon 
some trifling pretence : he was desired to be par- 
ticular in looking about him while at the duke's 
hotel. On liis arrival he was surprised to find the 
house close shut up. He was obliged to euter by 
a little door ; and, when he got in, he found the 
court filled with armed gentlemen. When he had 
delivered the queen's complimentary message, 
Guise (who was fully aware of her motive) took 
Davila by the hand, and led bim into the garden. 
He showed him a prodigious quantity of arms of 
every kind, and pointed out to his notice a num- 
ber of places full of soldiers. They parted very 
civilly, and Davila went back to the Louvre to 
make his report. 

By that time the whole city was in ferment, 
and it was clear that instructions had been circu- 
lated to regulate the proceedings. Orders were 
sent to march some troops to the Place Maubert, 
where some people had assembled. Crillon com- 
manded the detachment employed, but he was 
compelled to retire. The moment was too late to 
be effectual ; for Bois- Dauphin, with a number of 
young men from the university, and the boatmen 
from the river, had thrown up a complete defence. 
Chains were placed across the streets, and the 
different approaches were blocked up with large 
pieces of timber, the stones of the parement, and 
casks filled with rubbish. Ab Crillon was return- 
ing, he found himself shut in by a body of men 
under Brissac, who was the most active person on 
the occasion. The alarum bells were rung ; cries 
of to arms resounded ; the barricades were made 
in every direction, even up to tbc entrance of the 
Louvre; and in a short time the king's troops, 
who were brought into Paris to suppress the re- 
volt, were all prisoners of the mob : the word was 
given to fall upon the Swiss, and a terrible butchery 
ensued. f 

Brissac exerted his influence to save a consi- 
derable number who had thrown down their arms 
and called for quarter : he let! them to the Marche 
Neuf, where they remained his prisoners. He had 
been very much incensed against the king, who had 
Baid of him that he was fit for nothing by sea or by 
land ; and, in addition to the insult, he had refused, 
to make him admiral. When therefore he surreved 
the barricades, which he had first suggested, and 
saw the king's troops in his hands, he exclaimed 
with exultation — " The king shall know to-day 
that I have an clement, and that if I am good for 
nothing by land or by sea, I can do something on 
the pavement."* 

Until the success of the barricades was certain. 
Guise remained in his hotel, with even thing ar- 
ranged for assisting his flight, if it should* be neces- 
sary. When however it was ascertained that the 
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only chance of safety for the king was in an ob- 
stinate defence of the Louvre, he sallied forth on 
horseback, and rode from quarter to quarter, re- 
commending the people to act only on the defen- 
sive, and to rely upon him. Persons had called upon 
him earlier in the day to stop the tumultuous pro- 
ceedings : he coolly answered, that it was beyond his 
power to restrain them, as they were like wild bullB 
broken loose, and that those alone were to blame 
who had called in the military.* He afterwards 
set at liberty the Swiss. It is probable that he 
anticipated a more favourable result from nego- 
tiation, than could be expected from pushing his 
advantage. It was his interest for the present to 
have Henry in his power, rather than to dethrone 
him altogether ; and until the Bourbons were for- 
mally declared incapable of succeeding to the 
throne, it was not the interest of the Guises to 
attempt his life. 

The people of Paris at this time were very angry 
with the Queen of England for having executed 
Mary Queen of Scots ; and Guise pretending that 
they contemplated on attack on the English ambas- 
sador, sent Brissac to his house with the offer of a 
guard. The ambassador, in thanking Guise, refused 
to hare any protection beside that of the king. 
Brissac then asked the ambassador if he had arms 
to defend himself with 1 The question was deemed 
Roch as could not be put to an ambassador, and no 
answer was given ; but afterwards being asked as a 
friend, he said that he had none, except the public 
faith and the law of nations. Brissac urged him to 
fasten his doors ; but was told, that an ambassador's 
house should be always open.f The Duke of Guise 
was anxious that a favourable account of the affair 
should be sent to England, and was desirous of 
appearing to protect the ambassador : if he could 
not hope for support from the Queen of England, 
he might succeed in persuading her to remain 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Flicht of ITenry III. from Paris — Deputation* to Chartr**— 
Kdiet of union— Attack on the l>uk« of K]*riion— States- 
men! of Blob — Death of the Duke and Cardinal of 
Unite. 

As usual, the settlement of the dispute was left to 
the queen-mother, who went to Guise's hotel on 
the afternoon of the day of the barricades. The 

I leaguers would not allow their defences to be re- 
moved for her coach, and she was compelled to go 
in a chair : so great was the difficulty in passing, 
that two hours were occupied in going to the hotel, j 
Guise dictated the most humiliating terms to the 
unhappy king : he demanded for himself the post 
of lieutenant-general, with the same authority which 
his father had possessed under Francis II. ; in re- 
tarn for which he undertook to give so good an 

i account of the Huguenots, that very soon the 
Catholic should be the only religion in all the 
kingdom : he asked for a number of places of 
security, and funds to pay their garrisons; the 
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Bourbon princes were to be declared incapable of 
succeeding to the crown ; Epernon, D'O, Biron, 
aud several others were to be dismissed from their 
employment, and their property confiscated in fa- 
vour of noblemen that he (Guise) should name : 
the post of admiral was demanded for Mayenne, 
and Brissac was to be governor of Paris, with the 
charge of colonel-general of the infantry; besides 
a number of appointments for his friends: the 
whole to be confirmed by the states-general, which 
should be held in Paris without delay : the king 
in addition was called upon to dismiss his guard of 
forty-five gentlemen, a new institution which the 
enterprises of the league had rendered necessary 
for his personal safety.* 

To consent to such proposals would have been 
equivalent to an abdication ; still the queen-mother 
would not leave Guise without hopes. She returned 
to the Louvre, and showed to the king that his only 
chance was to leave Paris : measures were taken in 
consequence to mislead the Duke of Guise. For 
that purpose she went again the next day to renew 
the conference, notwithstanding her great age, and 
the extreme inconvenience of the transport. While 
her chair was being lifted over one of the barriers, 
a citizen, under pretence of assisting, told her in a 
whisper that fifteen thousand persons were going 
to attack the Louvre on the side next the country. 
She sent one of her gentlemen to tell the king, and 
continued her route. When she arrived at the 
duke's she was more obstinate than before, in order 
to prolong the conversation. In about two hours* 
time Meinville, one of Guise's friends, came to tell 
him that the king had escaped. Guise exclaimed, 
*• Madam, I am a dead man! While your majesty is 
amusing me here, the king goes away to ruin me." 
Catherine coolly replied, " That she did not know 
his determination," and returned to the Louvre, 
where she gave orders for the court and the guards 
to make haste to join his majesty .f 

On hearing the message which the queen had 
sent him, Henry, pretending to take a walk in the 
garden of the Tuileries, went to the stables, where 
he equipped himself for his intended journey, and 
immediately set off on horseback, accompanied by 
fifteen or sixteen gentlemen. When he arrived at 
Chaillot, he stopped a few minutes to look at Paris. 
He is said to have poured out a malediction upon 
it and its inhabitants, and swore that he would re- 
enter it only through the breach. He was met by 
some of his court at St. Cloud, and arrived at 
Chartres the next day. J 

The Swiss troops were on the point of joining 
the league ; the brave Crillon, however, made an 
effort to prevent it, and was successful. He went 
to the place where the Swiss were quartered, and 
addressed the colonel upon the report which had 
reached him. " Remember," said he, " the brave 
Pleiffer, your predecessor, who protected Charles 
IX., and brought him in safety from Meaux to 
Paris, in sight of a rebel array ; and can you con- 
sent to abandon a king who honours you with his 
confidence!" Crillon declared his conviction of 
their innocence, although the charge was but too 
well founded : he then called upon them to choose 

• Davila. liv. t. Muimbourg. H,tt. <fe U Ligue, vol. ii. 
p. 41. 

f Davila. liv. 9. Cayet, liv. 1. p. 48. Mem. do la I.ignc. 
vol. ii. p 319. 

I Mem. de 1>» I.igue, vol. ii. p. 321. Mothi<-u. Mo/my 
and Maimbourg. 
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their alternative, which was cither to fight with 
him and hit loyal follower*, or to renew their oath 
of fidelity, and follow the king to Chartres. They 
all consented to follow Crillun, who had the antia- 
faction of calming the king's mind by the pretence 
of an armed force which was equal to the protec- 
tion of his person and court.* 

The king's friends had great difficulty in escaping 
from the fury of the populace, who became enraged 
airunst them, when the king's flight was known. 
Many of them left Paris in such haste that they had 
not time to put on their boots. They would have 
had no chance of escape if the Parisians had not 
been so taken by surprise, that they were undecided 
whether to pursue those who had escaped, or to fall 
upon those that remained. f 

The king's escape completely foiled Guise's 
plans : he thought he should be able to enforce 
the conditions he had already dictated. But by a 
sort of fatality he committed the same fault which 
Henry had previously done. The leaguers were 
dissatisfied with him on that account, aud some 
recommended that the enterprise should be aban- 
doned. J Pasquier observes upon this subject, 
" Since the duke had the imprudence to come with 
only six friends, the king should have arrested 
him : he could have done so on the Tuesday and 
■Wednesday, because he had then all the magis- 
trate^ the respectable inhabitants, and four thou- 
sand Swiss, besides his guards ; the populace 
therefore would not have stirred. Even on Thurs- 
day morning he could have enclosed him with his 
troops, if by a false policy he had not in a manner 
tied the hands of his soldiers, by forbidding them 
to fire on the people when they began the barri- 
cades. But since Guise had overcome all these 
dangers, he ought not to have suffered the king to 
escape. He should have remained close to him, 
and then he might have obtained from him any 
declaration he pleased." § The probable fact was 
that he could not conceive it possible for Henry to 
act with so much decision. 

The pope, Sixtus V., was quite concerned at the 
great encroachments on the authority and dignity 
of the French crown : he had written at the be- 
ginning of the year to Henry, exhorting him to 
sustain with courage the honour of his throne, and 
to repress with firmness the pride and insolence 
of his rebellious subjects. He told him in his 
letter, •« that he should apply tire and sword to an 
inveterate evil ; and that he should not spare the 
blood of his subjects, which overflowed in their 
veins."! But though Henry refused to follow 
this recommendation, Sixtus could not conceive 
that he would patiently be bearded on his throne. 
" Oh, what a rash and imprudent man!" he ex- 
claimed, when be heard that Guise had come to 
Paris, and placed himself at Henry's mercy ; " Oh ! 
what a weak prince ! " he exclaimed still louder, 
when he heard that Henry had suffered the rebel 
to escape.1l We are not informed of the exclama- 
tion he made, when he heard that Guise in turn 

* Vie de Crillun. vol. ii. p. 4. 

t HUt.de* Demiera Troubles, liv. 3. p. fil. Davila. liv. 9. 

X The following U an extract of a letter from the governor 
uf Orleans: ** Notre grand ii'a mi executcr sou deesein; a'elant 
le Roi sauve a Chartrea, par quoi Jc suit d'avis que vous 
vou* retinas, en vot maiauint, le plus doucenient que pourrrx, 
fcatu faire semblant do voir rien vu; et si n*y peases etre 
■ureraent. vrnex ici."— Mem. de la lAgmt. vol. Ii. p. 313. 

I Pwquier. vol. ii. p, 340. 

I Lrti. y,ta di Sitto V. 

\ De Thou, liv. 90. 



had suffered the king to leave Paris; but maj 
fairly presume that it was not less characteristic of 
hiit violent and sanguinary disposition. 

After some deliberation. Guise seised upon the 
Bastille, the Hotel-de Ville, the C ha tele t, Arsenal, 
&c. Bussy-le-Clerc was made governor of the 
Bastille, and a new municipal administration was 
formed. Guise wished the parliament to be as- 
sembled, in order to confer importance on his ar- 
rangements by the approbation of that body. On 
addressing himself to the president Harlay, he v* as 
told with a severe look, " That it was much to be 
regretted when the valet drives away the master." 
Guise insisted on the necessity of certain measures 
which the parliament should adopt ; to which Har- 
lay replied, " When the majesty of the prince is 
violated, the magistrates have no longer any au- 
thority." The president Brisaon was more com- 
placent ; and either through weakness, or a secret 
attachment to the league, he consented to the 
duke's proposal. The barricades were taken down 
in a day or two ; St. Cloud, Vincennes, Chareuton 
and other places around, submitted to Guise ; and 
the public peace was restored. The chiefs of the 
league addressed circulars to their friends in the 
provinces, and Guise addressed several letters to 
the king, probably with the hope of drawing him 
back to Paris. The king on his part published an 
account of the occurrence, which, by its humble 
tone, forms a striking contrast to the bold language 
of the Duke of Guise.* 

The queen remained in Paris to treat with Guise : 
she availed herself of the mediation of the Duchess 
of Montpensier, whom she lured with the hope of 
marrying the Cardinal of Bourbon. They per- 
suaded Guise to be reconciled to the king; and 
the leaguers went in solemn procession to Chartres, 
to express their regret at what had occurred, and to 
induce the king to return to his capital. A pro- 
cession of persons, in the habit of penitents, was 
made, to pray God to soften the king's heart : they 
set out afterwards for Chartres to address the king. 
" At the head of it," says De Thou, " appeared a 
man with a great beard, dirty and greasy, covered 
with hair-cloth, and wearing a broad belt, upon 
which hung a crooked sabre ; at intervals he sent 
forth some harsh discordant sounds from an old 
rusty trumpet. After him marched fiercely three 
other men equally filthy, each of them having on 
his head a greasy pot, instead of a helmet ; bearing 
coats of mail upon their hair-cloth, with brassards 
and gauntlets : their arms were rusty old halbert*. 
These three braggadoccioB rolled about their wild 
and savage eyes, and bustled a great deal to keep 
off the crowd collected by this spectacle. After 
them came brother Ange de Joyeuse, that courtier 
who had turned capucin the year before. He had 
been persuaded, in order to move Henry, to re- 
present in this procession the Saviour going up to 
Calvary : he had suffered himself to be bound, snd 
to have his face painted with drops of blood, which 
appeared to flow from his thorn-crowned head. 
He seemed to drag with difficulty a long cross of 
painted pasteboard ; and at intervals he threw him- 
self down, uttering lamentable groans. At his sides 
marched two young capucins clothed in white robes ; 
one representing the Virgin, the other the Magda- 
len. They turned their eyes devoutly towards 
heaven, shedding false teare ; and every time bro- 

* Davila, liv. 9. Mathien. liv. ft. Cayct. liv. 1. 
de la Ligue, vol. ii.pp.313— 34S. Villeroy. v. 7. 
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ther Ange fell down they prostrated themselves 
before him in cadence. Four satellites, resembling 
the three former, held the cord which bound 
brother Ange, and gave him blows with a scourge, 
which were heard at some distance. A long train 
of penitents closed this ludicrous procession." 

When this pious masquerade passed before the 
court at Chartrea, Crillon, who stood by the king, 
called out to those who scourged brother Ange, 
" Strike in good earnest; whip away! he is a 
coward, who has taken the frock that he may bear 
arms no longer." The king was disgusted with 
the indecent spectacle, and seriously reprimanded 
his former favourite for turning into a farce the 
sacred mystery of the redemption. He told him also 
that they had abused his credulity in persuading 
him to put himself at the head of the rebels, under 
the pretext of religion ; " And I know," said Henry, 
I raising his voice, " there are many rebels in this 
• procession." 0 

Soon after this burlesque, a deputation waited 
on the king: it consisted of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Paris ; and their address was in the 
most humble style of contrition. When the speaker 
had concluded his harangue, he respectfully pre- 
dated a statement of their request, comprising five 
articles: the extirpation of heresy by the united 
forces of the king and the league ; the banishment 
of Epernon and La Valette, his brother ; a full am- 
nesty for the disturbance in Paris ; the confirma- 
tion of the new appointments to offices since the 
barricades ; and the revival of the old ordonnances 
of the kingdom, restoring to the parliaments the 
right of verifying new edicts, and remonstrating 
upon them. The king, in reply, told them, that he 
fully intended assembling the states-general, as the 
most complete as well as the safest remedy for the 
disorders of the kingdom ; that there he would not 
neglect the fears entertained by the Catholics of 
(ailing under the dominion of the heretics ; that as 
to the particular complaint against the Duke of 
Epernon and his brother, he would show that he 
was a just and equitable prince, who would injure 
no one, and would prefer the public advantage to 
every other consideration, f 

The parliament was unwilling to appear forget- 
ful of the sovereign, or to countenance revolt by 
omitting any display of loyal homage : that body 
also sent a deputation to express to his majesty 
the regret they experienced at the misfortune which 
hid forced him to quit Paris, to claim his clemency 
for the offenders, and to entreat him to return to 
hit capital. Henry told them that he would treat 
them as children, not as slaves, and sent them 
away. But in the afternoon he sent for them 
again, and charged them to threaten the Parisians 
with the removal of the royal courts, if they per- 
sisted in their factious behaviour. I know," Baid 
the king, " that some persuade them, that, having 
offended me as they have done, my indignation is 
beyond the power of reconciliation ; but I wish 
vou to inform them that I have neither the wish 
nor the humour to ruin them ; and as God does 
not desire the death of a sinner, neither do I, his 
unworthy image on earth, desire their destruction." 
His speech was rather lengthy: he appealed to the 
history of his life, and said, •* It is absurd to make 
a pretext of religion : you should adopt some other 

• IV Thou. liv. 90. 

t Cayei. liv. 1 . p. 68. Hist, des Derniers TrouM«s, liv. 3. 
Y t>6— v. D.. Thou. liv. 91. 



plan : there is not in the whole world a more Ca- 
tholic prince than myself ; and my actions and my 
life hive sufficiently testified it." He concluded 
with a short exhortation, and dismissed them.* 

In the mean time the nation seemed to shudder 
at the recent insult offered to the monarch. Not 
only a large proportion of the Parisians, who al- 
ready perceived the injury their affaits would suffer 
from the absence of the court, and such of the 
nobility as considered the barricades too bold a 
measure, but several large towns, sent addresses, 
inviting his majesty to repair thither to receive their 
warm greetings, and accept of their faithful ser- 
vices. Lyons, in particular, had sent deputies for 
that purpose, but it was so distant from the centre 
of operations that Rouen was preferred. The king, 
on arriving at that city, was received with unusual 
demonstrations of joy.t 

During the king's stay at Rouen there was a 
constant interchange of couriers with Paris : the 
queen being in correspondence with her son, and 
Guise with his agents. Henry was never absent 
from the consultations of his ministers; but he 
heard their discussions with indifference, and em- 
ployed the intervals in light pastimes, apparently 
as a relief for his painful reflections.} An edict 
was at last produced, which was announced as the 
Edict of Union, but which is more generally known 
as the second Edict of July.§ The Leaguers tes- 
tified great joy at the articles agreed upon between 
Guise and the queen -mother ; and with reason, 
for every item was in their favour except one, 
which stipulated that the Bastille should be given 
up to the king: that article was never executed. 
The league considered they had gained a victory, 
and Henry confirmed that opinion by publishing 
an order for the states-general to meet at Blois, in 
the month of October. Guise was named com- 
mander-general of the gend'armerie ; an appoint- 
ment equal to that of constable : he met the king 
at Chaitres with great cordiality. The Cardinal 
of Bourbon was declared, by edict, the first prince 
of the blood, and next in succession to the crown. || 

Still the king refused to return to Paris ; and we 
are told by Mathieu, that he signed the edict with 
tears in his eyes.H Two armies were raised to 
send against the Huguenots ; but the command of 
one was given to the Duke of Nevers, who was at 
variance with the Duke of Guise ; the king's con- 
fidants were D'Aumont, Rambouillet, and others, 
who were by no means friendly with him ; and a 
complete change in the administration took place, 
by the dismissals of Chiverny, Villeroy, Bellievre, 
and others, who had advised the reconciliation 
with the league : their places were tilled by per- 
sons recommended by Nevers, who had deserted 
the Holy Union.* • 

Whether it formed apart of the king's policy to 
deprive the Duke of Epernon of the government 
of Angouleme, or that Villeroy acted with 

• Cayet, liv. 1. p. 67. De Thou. liv. 91. Hist, des Der- 
nier* Troubles, liv. S. p. 89. et seq. Mem. de la Ligue. vol. 
ii. p. 36s. 

7 Cnvet. Hv. It p 69. Davila, liv. 9. 

I De'Thou. Uv. 91. , , 

f It was agreed upon the 15th. signed by the king on the 
16th. and registered in parliament the 2 1st July. |»«h. 

0 The lettervpntent for Guise were dated the Uth of 
August ; the edict for the f Cardinal of Bourbon the 17Uiof 
August. 13HS. Civet, liv. 1. ». 74. 

II Hist, de* Dcraiff* Trouble, liv. S. p. 102. 

Davda. liv. 9. Maimbourg, Hist, de la Lig»e. vol. ti. 
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treachery towards him, and surreptitiously obtained 
the king's signature to the instrument, is uncertain ; 
but orders were sent to that town to refuse him 
admittance.* Epernon, however, had quitted his 
residence at Loches earlier than the court expected, 
and arrived at Angouleme before the orders were 
received. The mayor of the towu was a zealous 
leaguer, and resolved on seizing him in the castle. 
He entered the place with ten men well armed ; 
and the duke's attendants being quite off their 
guard, they succeeded in penetrating to the ante- 
chamber of his apartment. A violent struggle 
ensued ; several were killed on both sides : but the 
noise brought other persons to the duke's assist- 
ance. The alarm spread through the town, and 
the populace having been inflamed by various 
statements, injurious to the duke, followed the 
example of the Parisians, and made barricades in 
every direction. But Epernon having the citadel 
with the garrison for him, in addition to those 
troops stationed at the chateau, or governor's resi- 
dence, was able to suppress this tumult, though 
not without considerable danger and exertion. 
The duchess hud just before left the chateau to go to 
mass, and fell into the hands of the leaguers. That 
however did not prevent him from valiantly de- 
feuding the place, and declariug that he would 
give no quarter to any that fell into his hands. 
After thirty hours' righting, the arrival of some 
gens-d'armes made the people wish to settle the 
atfair; aud, by the mediation of the bishop, an 
accommodation was brought about. The nobles 
attached to the league quitted the town, and the 
Duke of Epernon remained governor: he had 
shown great personal courage in defending him- 
self, and his moderation afterwards was equally 
great, for he took no measures whatever to reseut 
the attack upon him, except refusing the customary 
honours ut the funeral of the mayor, who fell in the 
fray.f 

The court arrived at Blois on the 27th of Sep- 
tember. The king was desirous of giving every 
importance to the assembly about to be held ; and 
ordered a magnificent procession for the Sunday 
following the 2nd of October. On the 9th, the 
sacrament of the eucharist was administered to all 
the deputies present; the king and Guise receiving 
it together at the hands of the Cardinal of Bour- 
bon, with the appearance of the most perfect recon- 
ciliation. It was not till the 16th the estates were 
opened. J 

The meeting was held in the great hall of the 
castle : the majority of the deputies were leaguers, 
and Guise reckoned on certainly obtaining the full 
extent of his wishes: he opened the session as 
grand master of the king's household. 14 The de- 
puties having entered," says the historian Mathieu, 
" and the door being shut, the Duke of Guise, 
seated in a chair, clothed in a dress of white satin, 
the cape thrown across, his eye piercing into the 
very thickest of the assembly to recognise and dis- 
tinguish his servants, and with a single glance to 
strengthen them in the hope of advancing his 
designs, his fortune, and his grandeur, and silently 
to tell them, * I see you,' rose, and after making 

* Mem. d'Etat, vol. i. p. SO. Villeroy, of course. Insists 
upon bavin* dune no more than he wait commanded. 

t D'Aulrigne, vol. Hi. p. 191. De Thou, liv. W. Cayet, 
liv. 1. p so. Da vila. Hv.O, Ilirt. dc» Dernier* Troubles, liv. 
3. y. 107. 

I Daiila, liv. 0. 



a reverence, followed by two hundred gentlemen 
and captains of the guards, went to fetch the king, 
who entered full of majesty, wearing his grand 
order at his neck."* 

The speeches made at the opening of the states- 
general contained nothing remarkable ; the second 
sitting was on the Tuesday following, when the 
Archbishop of Ambrun, representing th« clergy, 
the Count de Brissac, the noblesse, and the advocate 
Bernard, the Tiers Etat, solicited the king to swear 
anew the oath of union. Henry found fault with 
such distrust ; " For having already sworn it at 
Rouen, there was, " said he " no occasion to renew 
the oath :" notwitstanding, to satisfy the league, be 
consented, and the sitting commenced with his 
taking it. Silence being proclaimed by a herald, 
the king said, " That in the former sitting he had 
testified hit) desire to see all his subject* united 
in the true Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion ; 
and having given on edict in the month of July 
last, to effect that object, he wished it to be read 
publicly, and receive the solemn assent of the 
assembly." The edict was read by Beaulieu, the 
secretary ; and the Archbishop of Bourges seriously 
exhorted the meeting upon it : after which the 
king and all the deputies swore to observe and to 
maintain it as a fundamental law of the kingdom. 
So great was the joy of all present at the king's 
piety, that shouts of Vice U Hoy resounded from 
all parts ; and the assembly followed him to church 
to sing a Te Deum.^ 

Thus far the king and the states-general were 
in unison; but Guise had expectations of being 
proclaimed lieutenant-general of the kingdom by 
the assembly, who would at the same time exclude 
the Bourbon princes from the succession. The 
death of the king would then leave him a free 
course for his ambition, even on the supposition 
that he would be satisfied with waiting for his 
death. The king had received information of 
G uise's ambitious schemes, and therefore is thoiurht 
to have practised great dissimulation when he made 
a public protestation of having forgotten the past, 
and sent an assurance to that effect to the people of 
Paris. 

After the treaty of July, 1588, between the king 
and the league, Guise received a letter from the 
Archbishop of Lyons, containing advice for his 
government and conduct. The prelate described 
the prudence of Charles Muriel, and showed how 
necessary it was for him to be either lieutenant- 
general or constable, and to have the majority of 
the courtiers dependent upon him : he thus con- 
cludes — " This is what I wish to see, in order that 
we may afterwards consider what you should do to 
attain your otyee*,'' &c.J 

Soon after a circumstance occurred which alarmed 
the whole court, and might have produced results 
of a serious nature. Its only consequence, how- 
ever, was to display the devotedness of Guise's 
followers and the animosity which prevailed among 
all ranks, connected with either the king's party, 
or the league. On the night of the 4th of Novem- 
ber a quarrel arose between a servant of the 
Guisard party, and the Duke of Montpensier's 
page. The servant was killed; and both parties 
took arms, collected their friends, and began a 

• Mathieu. liv. 8. p. 631. 

i CayU. liv. I. p. »». Hirt. <le» Perniers Troubles, liv. 4. 
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terrible conflict. The Guisard* had the advantage, 
and drove their opponent* back into the king's 
residence. • The arrival of the military quelled the 
tumult, but the king was alarmed uutil the affair 
was cleared up : he was persuaded that it was a 
plan of Guise's to attack him ; and this proof of 
the hatred between the parties, and the readiness of 
the duke's followers to proceed to extremities, was 
an additional cause of disquiet, as it held out so 
much encouragement to his ambitious schemes. 

But Guise's audacity in a certain degree pre- 
sented his own success: ambition had blinded his 
prudence ; and as he had escaped unhurt from the 
interview at Paris, he fancied it beyond the king's 
power to molest him. His haughtiness had de- 
stroyed the friendship which many of the nobles 
had entertained for him ; and their coolness being 
converted into jealousy, they informed the monarch 
of various circumstances which called for the greatest 
energy on his part. The Cardinal of Guise gave 
scope to the most licentious railleries on the king, and 
frequently said that he ought to be shut up in a 
monastery, and that he should feel extreme pleasure 
in holding his head while he received a capucin's 
crown. The Duchess of Montpensier was furious 
against the king : she constantly exhibited a pair 
of scissara, which she said she kept ready to give 
Ht'nry a monachal crown, whenever he was con- 
fined in a convent ;f and one of the deputies of 
the clergy called the barricades a holy and blessed 
eTnnt, even in the king's presence.} These things, 
added to the hostile operations of the Duke of 
Savoy, who was strongly suspected of acting in 
concert with Guise, made Henry resolve to adopt 
some strong measure towards this insolent subject. 
The Duke of Savoy had seized upon the marquisate 
of Saluces ; and the general feeling of the states- 
general was to lay aside domestic quarrels, and 
attack the stranger : Guise was opposed to this, 
and raid that the war with Savoy need not make 
any difference in the war with the Huguenots— -at 
the same time taking measures for making the war 
impracticable, by spreading a report that the king 
himself had concerted the invasion of the Duke of 
Savoy, in order to prevent the execution of the 
edicts against the heretics.} 

Guise, in the extent of his influence, and the 
importance of his functions, resembled the ancient 
mayors of the palace ; and Henry's mind was 
alive to that resemblance, as well as to the parallel 
conclusion, which was contemplated. Every day, 
during his residence at Blois, he was informed of 
some fresh insult on the part of the Guises. 
Among other*, Marshal d'Aumont informed him 
of the duke's proposal to join in compelling his 
majesty to deprive the Duke of Montpensier of the 
government of Normandy, and promising to confer 
I >> on him as a reward.|| This desire to remove 
I t prince of the blood from his post inclined the 
! king to give more credit to a communication sent 
I by the Duchess of Aumale, informing him of the 
intended attempt to seize his person, and confine him 
in a convent, at the same time advising him to an- 
ticipate the blow. Letters were also received from 
the Dukes of Mayenne and Epernon, stating that 
an attempt upon his person was under discussion.il 

• DaviU. Ht. 9. tDi Thou, Uv. »3. 

1 Pannier, vol. ii. p. 3*2. 
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1 Hist de* Dernier* Troubles, liv. 4. p. 14?. D'Aubigne, 
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We know not the precise time when these 
communications were made to the king ; but the 
journal of the time informs us, " That, on the 
4th of December, the king swore upon the sacra- 
ment at the altar perfect reconciliation and friend- 
ship with the Duke of Guise, and forgetfulnes* of 
all past quarrels; and which be did apparently 
quite freely ; he even declared, in order to amuse 
that party, that he was resolved to leave the ma- 
nagement of affairs to his cousin of Guise and to 
the queen his mother, in order to occupy himself 
entirely with prayer and penitence."* What a 
dreadful display of impious perfidy! It is true 
that he did not finally resolve on putting Guise to 
death till the eighteenth ;f hut it is also known 
that, previous to the meeting of the states at Blois, 
he had contemplated some strong measure. Both 
he and Guise were trying to surprise each other, 
and each wait aware of the other's design. 

When the king was convinced that it was ab- 
solutely necessary for him to strike the fatal blow, 
or conseut to be struck, he consulted with Marshal 
d'Aumont, Bcauvais-Nangis, and two others, but 
without calling in the queen-mother. After de- 
tailing the injuries he had received from Guise, he 
asked for their sincere opinions upon the conduct 
he should follow in hi* dangerous situation. The 
first who gave his sentiments recommended the 
arrest of Guise and hi* chief partisans, and that 
they should be tried by the parliament ; but upon 
consideration it was judged impracticable, on 
account of the number of his friends, and the 
I influence of his party. It was then agreed upon 
I that his guilt of high treason and rebellion was 
; clear; that as he was above the control of the 
; laws, he could be punished without the formalities 
of justice, and that there was no other way to 
prevent him from carrying into effect the design 
which he was known to be planning against the 
king.* 

The measure* being decided on, Henry looked 
around for a person capable of executing it, and 
fixed his eye on Crillon : he considered a refusal 
from him very improbable, for the Duke of Guise 
had demanded hi* banishment a* one of the con- 
ditions of reconciliation. He sent for him, and, 
after exposing the Duke's crimes, he said, " Do you 
think he merits death 1" " Yes," answered Crillon. 
" Well, then," said the king, you are the man I 
have chosen to punish him." Crillon was delighted 
at the honor of being the champion of hi* sovereign, 
and said, •« I will meet him, and my sword shall 
pierce his heart, cvf n if I receive his in my own 
bosom, and die with him." "Stop," said Henry, 
14 1 do not wish to get rid of the chief of the rebels 
by exposing the life of my friend ; your existence 
is dear to me ; we must strike him without com- 
promising you." Crillon shuddered with horror 
at the proposal, and felt inexpressible regret that 
the king should have thought him capable of such 
an act : at the same time to prevent any fear of 
his betraying the secret, he offered to remain in 
custody. His word, however, wa* sufficient for 
the monarch. Loignac, captain of the guards, 
called the Forty-Jit*, undertook the commis- 
sion : the whole of that body were devoted to 

* Journal de Henri 111. 
+ Da vila. liv. 9. 
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Epernon, and in 
Guise.* 

In the mean time Guise's friends became alarmed 
for his sa'cty, and urged him to retire from Blois. 
The king's patience had excited their suspicions, 
which were in a great measure confirmed by their 
anxious inquiries. But Guise paid no attention 
to their entreaties, and the day before that which 
was intended for his assassination, he found on 
silting down to table a note in the folds of his 
napkin, containing a caution against an intended 
attack upon him. He merely wrote upon it with 
his pencil, " They would not dare attempt it," and 
threw it under the table. f 

On the 22nd of December the king sent word to 
Guise, that as he purposed going to Notre- Dame 
de Clery to pass the festival of Christmas, he 
should hold his council early the neat morning. 
Loignac at the same time received his instructions: 
he had entered by a private door, accompanied by 
thirteen of the most resolute of his company. 
Henry addressed them in a few words, and pro- 
mised them great rewards. He gave each of them 
a poniard and said, " This is the greatest criminal 
in my kingdom, and the laws, both human and 
divine, allow me to punish him ; but not being able 
to do so by the ordinary ways of justice, I authorise 
you by my royal prerogative." He then placed 
them in an antechamber, through which the duke 
would pass. 

The Duke and the Cardinal of Guise consulted 
with the Archbishop of Lyons on the propriety of 
retiring from Blois. They considered the advan- 
tage which Henry's friends would gain over them 
if they withdrew from the conclusion of the states- 
general; and things bad proceeded so far, that the 
retreat of one party was certain victory for the 
other. These considerations, added to the most 
complete contempt for the king, made them pay 
no farther attention to the warnings which they 
continued to receive till the last moment: Guise 
paused the night with the Marchioness of Noir- 
mouticr.J who had come to Blois on purpose to 
persuade him to remove, but nothing could induce 
him to change his opinion. 

Early the next morning he went to the council, 
and when he hod entered the castle the gates were 
shut. Pericard, his secretary, observing this, wrote 
a note and sent it to the duke folded in a hankerchicf : 
the note contained another warning, but the bearer 
was not able to obtain admission. Guiae being 
in the hall was observed to look pale : different 
reasons have been assigned for it, but the most 
probable is, that, on finding himself surrounded by 
soldiers of the Forty-Jite, and none of those 
persons being present who were usually in attend- 
ance, he called to mind his repeated warnings, and 
too late regretted his blind presumption. Presently 
he was summoned to the king's presence, and aa 
he approached the door one of the assassins 
stabbed him in the breast ; the others did the 
same; and the duke before he died had only 
time to make a short exclamation, the substance 
of which is not known with any certainty. § The 
Cardinal of Guise hearing the noise immediately 

* Davila. Ifar. 9. Vie de Crillon. vol. U. p. 94. 
t Hut. dim Dernier* Troubles, liv. 4 p. 146. 
vol. iii p. m 
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J Some «y it was Diru ayes pitUd* mot! 
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suspected that it was an attack upon his brother : 
he and the Archbishop of Lyons ran to the door 
to give the alarm, and call their friends ; but the 
Marshals d'Aumont and De Reta arrested and 
placed them in a small room under a strong guard. 
At the same time were arrested the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, the Prince of Joinville, then become 
Duke of Guise by his father's death, the Dukes of 
Kiln rut' and Nemours, and the Ducheas of Ne- 
mours, Guise's mother. The principal leaguers in 
the town were also taken into custody, and among 
them Pericard, the duke's secretary, by which 
means the king obtained a number of letters and 
, which showed that he had received c 



from Spain to 



his 



papers, 
siderable 
prise.* 

When the door of the ante-chamber 
open the king came out of his apartment with his 
suite : many of the courtiers made jesting remarks 
upon the King of Paris, and Henry himself is said 
to have kicked the dead body of his enemy. f The 
king then went to his mother's chamber to inform 
her of what had taken place. She was ill in bed, 
and had asked several times what was the cause of 
the noise and bustle, but no one had dared to in- 
form her of it. The queen having informed her 
son that she felt rather better, he answered, " And 
so do I, for this morning I have become King of 
France, having put to death the King of Paris." 

" You have killed the Duke of Guise," said 
Catherine ; " God grant that this death do not make 
you king of nothing. Have you considered the 
consequences ' Two things arc necessary for you, 
diligence and resolution :" she also recommended 
him to send Cardinal Gondy to inform the legate. J 

After hearing mass, the king had a long conversa- 
tion with Cardinal Morosini, the legate. He en- 
deavoured to convince him of the necessity in 
which he had found himself placed to save his 
crown and his life by that method ; concluding by 
a request that he would inform the pope of all those 
reasons before the misrepresentations of his enemies 
should raise an unfavourable opinion of him in the 
mind of his holiness.} Morosini, perceiving the 
necessity of humouring the king to prevent his 
thinking of a peace with the Huguenots, answered 
him with great address ; while Henry was so anx- 
ious to preserve the pope's friendship, that he swore 
to the legate that if Sixtus would co-operate with 
him, he would make still greater exertions tr 
exterminate the heretics from his kingdom, in 
which he was resolved to suffer none but the true 
religion to be exercised. The legate was well 
aware of all the circumstances respecting Guise's 
death, and Henry's communication taught him no- 
thing fresh on that subject ; but the king's princi- 
pal aim was to have his sentiments respecting the 
Cardinal of Guise, whose death he had also con- 
templated. The legale, however, avoided that sub- 
ject, and pretended not to know that the Cardinal 
and the Archbishop of Lyons were in prison : he 
continued his familiarity with the king, went with 
him to mass, and gave him marks of particular con- 
fidence. This line of conduct was interpreted by 

• D'Aubigne. vol. Hi. p. til. Dsvtta. liv. 9. Hist. Ar% 
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the king's friend* as a silent approbation of his 
vengeance, and made many think that the pope was 
previously informed of his intentions.* 

The king, finding the cardinal's imprisonment did 
not create any opposition from the legate ; and being 
informed of the violent threats he had made on 
hearing of his brother's death ; and the dread of 
his revenge, if he lived, operating on many of the 
king's advisers, his death also was decided on.f 
But a fresh difficulty arose : the assassins, who had 
murdered the duke without scruple, refused to stain 
their hands with the blood of an ecclesiastic. At 
last four soldiers were found, whose objections were 
overcome by a promise of four hundred crowns. 
They proceeded, on the morning of the twenty- 
fourth, to the room where the cardinal and his 
companion had passed a troubled night. On open* 
ing the door, they called forth the archbishop, 
telling him the king wanted him. The two pri- 
soners received each other's confession, and were 
both in expectation of being murdered : as the arch- 
bishop quitted the chamber, they mutually exhorted 
each other to think of God. After conducting the 
archbishop to another room, Du Guaat, who com- 
manded the assassins, returned and told the cardi- 
nal he had the king's orders to kill him. " Execute 
your commission," said the cardinal, after a short 
pause occupied in prayer, at the same time covering 
his head with his gown : the soldiers immediately 
put him to death with their spears. £ 

The two bodies were placed In quicklime to 
destroy the flesh, the bones were afterwards burnt 
to ashes, and thrown away by the king's orders : 
he was fearful that their remains would be treated 
by the league as holy relics J. 

Thus perished the Duke and Cardinal of Guise : 
had their death been attended with the bare forms 
of justice, there would exist but one opinion on the 
subject. They had succeeded in establishing such 
a power in the state, that they could set the laws at 
defiance ; and it must also be recollected, that, ac- 
cording to the ultramontane notions, then bearing 
such terrible sway, the Cardinal of Guise could not 
be brought to judgment by the king of France. 
These circumstances should have their weight in 
estimating the king's conduct. Unhappily for him, 
he had been nurtured in bigotry, and trained to 
dissimulation. The former prevented him from 
acting fairly by those who would have preserved 
him from the dreadful dilemma in which he found 
himself; while the latter became a ready resource, 

• Cayet, liv. I. p. UO. Davila. Uv. 9 p. &53. D'Auhigne, 
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when he discovered the necessity of adopting this 
measure as his only alternative. 

The Duke of Guise is described as having ex- 
celled in every quality required in nobles of the 
time ; and the cardinal was reputed to be learned, 
generous, of a penetrating mind and a courageous 
spirit. But although the establishment of the 
league, and the circumstances to which it gave rise, 
raised the two brothers to the first degree of impor- 
tance during the political hurricane, they can never 
be compared to their father, Francis, Duke of Guise, 
and Ids brother the Cardinal of Lorrain. 



CHAPTER XL. 



Death of Catherine de Medici* — Conclusion ot tlie States- 
general— Violence of the league in Paris— Mayenne ap- 



The death of the Guises completely changed the 
face of affairs : the king, however, did not derive 
from the event those advantages which had been ex- 
pected. As so strong a measure had not been decided 
upon without mature deliberation, it should have 
been promptly followed up with vigour ; and Henry 
ought to have attacked his revolted subjects before 
they had time to recover from the amazement into 
which the loss of their chief had thrown them ; 
but his orders were barely carried into execution 
when he almost regretted having given them. Irre- 
solution, his bane, again possessed him, and he 
seemed to recoil from his own work. 

Of all the leaguers taken into custody when 
Guise was killed, there remained in a few days only 
the young Duke of Guise, the Duke of Elbo?uf, the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, and the Archbishop of Lyons : 
they were confined in separate apartments in the 
castle of Amboise, and Du Guast, the assassin of 
the cardinal, was intrusted with the chaige of them. 
The Duke of Nemours made his esrape, and re- 
turned to Paris; the Duchess of Nemours (the 
mother of the Guises), was set at liberty in consi- 
deration of her birth, being a graud-daughter of 
Louis XII. ; and the different deputies to the 
states-general were enlarged on the plea of public 
faith. The Duke of Mayenne was at Lyons, and 
Alphonso Ornano was sent to arrest him, but with- 
out success: for directly the death of Guise was 
known, two leaguers had quited Blois to warn the 
remaining hope of their party ; and they had no 
time to spare, for Mayenne quitted Lyons by one 
gate as Ornano entered by another. He went at 
once to Dijon, where he was governor.* A similar 
activity on the part of the league anticipated the 
king in getting possession of Orleans.f Henry was 
urged to take the field, to recall the army from Poi- 
tou, and prevent Mayenne from collecting his 
forces. He thought, however, that he should be 
joined by the Catholics of the League, whose aim 
being more to suppress the Huguenots than to assist 
the Guises, would cheerfully help him in subduing 
the King of Navarre, and thus enable him to restore 
order. He contented himself therefore with pub- 
lishing a declaration, justifying his conduct towards 
the Guises, and renewing the edict of union, to shew 
his attachment to the Catholic faith. Had he shown 

• Davila. liv. 9. 
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himself before Orleans, his presence alone would 
have preserved that city from joining in the rebel- 
lion ; but he ridiculed the advice which was given 
him both to that effect, and also to unite with the 
King of Navarre, a measure which ultimately he 
could not avoid.* 

6oon after the Cardinal of Guise was killed, two 
counsellors and a clerk were sent to the Archbishop 
of Lyons, to question him upon the charges against 
the Duke of Guise. The archbishop told them, 
that as they were laymen they had no jurisdiction 
over him, and that he should not answer their ques- 
tions. When this answer was reported to the king, 
he sent Cardinal Gondy to speak to hira.f The 
archbishop said, he had nothing to allege against 
the cardinal or the Duke of Guise, but that if he 
had, he neither could nor would be questioned, 
except by the pope, or some one delegated by him ; 
for, as Primate of all Gaul, he had no other judge; 
and that even he, the cardinal, was under his pri- 
macy, being Bishop of Paris. " But," added he, 
" if Cardinal Morosini, his holiness's legate, finds, 
on consulting with the other prelates, who are as- 
sembled for the States-general, that I ought to reply, 
I will follow their decision ; for then it will be 
they, and not I, who infringe upon the rights of ec- 
clesiastics." Nearly a fortnight was occupied in 
discussing whether the king did or did not possess 
the right of judging a bishop of his kingdom ; after 
which, the Bishop of Beauvais, and Ruzl, a secre- 
tary of state, went to the Archbishop, and exhorted 
him to conform to the king's wishes urging as a 
reason for his compliance, that his life had been 
spared. Bui the archbishop was inflexible ; he 
asked the bishop in what capacity he came : 14 If 
you come," said he, «' as a bishop, you cannot in- 
terrogate your superior ; if as a peer, it is a lay office 
to which I cannot submit : thank God I know the 
privileges and authority of the church ; I cannot 
think that the king wishes me to disregard them ; 
and as he has given me my life, he surely will leave 
free my conscience also, which is dearer to me than 
a thousand lives." The archbishop concluded by 
requesting his majesty to allow him to be accom- 
panied by some ecclesiastic, and to hear mass in 
his room, which permission was readily given. J 

The queen-mother died on the fifth of January, 
1589. She went to see the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
soon after the death of Guise : as she entered his 
room he exclaimed, " Ah, Madam ! you have led 
us all to be slaughtered." She assured him that 
she had not the least idea of it before it took place, 
and that she felt an unspeakable regret that it had 
occurred ; but the Cardinal's reproaches became 
still more violent, and she felt severely the reflec- 
tion, that she should have made herself liable to 
such a charge, by a long series of duplicity and 
cruelty. She went home and became a prey to the 
violent conflict of her ideas. § On her death-bed 
she is said to have exhorted the king to attach 
himself to the Princes of Bourbon, and especially 
to the King of Navarre; and to have impressed on 
his mind, that he never could have peace unless 
he granted liberty of conscience to his subjects. || 

Those of the queen-mother's deeds which are 

• Hint, des Dernier* Troubles, liv. 4. p. 1&3, 
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known with certainty, (without considering those 
which arc imputed to her with every appearance of 
probability,) display her character more clearly 
than language can describe it: still the fact of 
those charges against her being currently received, 
evidently proves that by the nation at large she was 
thought to be capable of any crime. A notion 
prevailed at Florence, that, when her nativity was 
cast, the astrologers declared that if she lived she 
would be the cause of very great calamities, and 
would totally ruin the family into which she 
married, and the place where she might settle. 
The Florentines, thinking she might cause their 
ruin, proposed when Clement VII. besieged them 
to expose her to the enemy's fire ; and a preacher 
in his sermons recommended her to be disposed of 
in some manner : among other things it was sug- 
gested to place her in a brothel, and keep her igno- 
rant of her birth. • 

She possessed a strong mind, a persuasive elo- 
quence, and an invention so ready that she never 
wanted an expedient: this to be sure was more 
easy for her than for others ; because, to effect her 
purposes, she never considered any means im- 
proper or unjust. In furtherance of her artful 
plans, she availed herself of the licentiousness of 
the court, and by her encouragement raised it to a 
pitch of unparalleled dissoluteness and infamy. 
Her principal weakness was the habit of frequently 
consulting astrologers ; but in the exercise of her 
cruelty and perfidy : she became so much detested 
by both Catholics and Protestants that her foibles 
were thrown in the shade. Being entirely taken 
up with the weightier matters of public affairs, she 
paid little or no attention to those subjects which 
generally occupy the minds of ladies of rank, and i 
appears to have cared but little for the adulations 
which are invariably offered to a female sovereign.* 
The feelings of vanity were smothered in her i 
breast by the calculations of policy, and the spur- 
rings of ambition : indeed this latter impulse was 
too strong to allow maternal affection to have its 
proper sway ; for she encouraged her children in 
habits of licentiousness, in order to make them 
subservient to her purposes, and to prevent them 
from becoming obstacles to her views, instead of 
exciting them to actions worthy of their important* 
station in society. Brantorae extols her as being 
unequalled in the management of a splendid court, 
and attempts to answer many of the charges against 
her; while Davila attributes the greater part of 
those charges to malice or ignorance. The facts, 
however, are too well authenticated for her repu- 
tation to admit of much defence: she possessed 
good qualifications rather than good qualities, and 
the good which she effected was only momentary, 
while the injuries she inflicted on the country were 
of long duration. Catherine de Medicis, at the 
time other decease, was in the seventieth 3 car of 
her age. 

The people of Paris, thinking she was con- 
cerned in the murder of the Guises, declared that if 

* Discours de la Vie do Catherine de Medicis, p. 35&. 
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her body came there in its way to St Denis, they 
would drag it through the streets, and throw it 
into the river. • 

The states-general were closed on the sixteenth 
of January, as the confusion of public affairs prc- 
Yeuted suy probable benefit being derived from 
their consultations. Previous to their separation 
each order presented a remonstrance to the King on 
the different disorders and irregularities in the 
government. The principal grievance in the eyes 
of the clergy was the alienation of the church lands. 
"Saint August in and several good fathers, said the 
Archbishop of Bourges, have permitted the sale 
and alienation of church property for redeeming 
captives, and for the poor; but that was the plate 
anil money belonging to the church, for the aliena- 
tion of church lands is without example. Charles 
M artel alone has made himself infamous by at- 
tempting to obtain the estates of the church ; and 
a horrible serpent was afterwards found in his 
tomb. Not all the wars against the Albigenses, 
nor the distresses of the wars against the English, 
have been able to destroy this palladium, so much 
as the suggestions of concealed Hugucnota."t 

The remonstrance of the noblesse, presented by 
the Count de Brissac, was as inveterate against the 
Huguenots as that of the clergy; but while they 
were willing to help the king against that most 
dangerous and abominable sect, whose impiety being 
extreme should be chastised with extreme severity, 
they would not overlook their own exclusive inte- 
rests, and called on his majesty to prevent persons 
from obtaining, by money or other means, the 
rank and privileges of gentlemen. £ 

Bernard, the speaker of the Tiers Etat, com- 
menced his harangue, by solemnly thanking the 
king for his promise to execute the holy edict of 
anion, which he stated to be written by divine in- 
spiration, and which would dissipate heresy, as fogs 
are scattered by the sun. But the picture which 
be afterwards gave of the state of society was suf- 
ficient to prevent any very considerable benefit to 
be expected from \U " Blasphemy," said he, is 
the ordinary conversation of many, and adultery is 
their recreation ; magic employs their minds, and 
occupies their curiosity , and simony is their com- 
mon trade. Thus the splendour of justice is 
dimmed, good customs are perverted, virtue is 
banished, and vice placed in authority ; while rapine 
strides through the kingdom with an unfurled 
standard." { 

Henry's seal for the Catholic church was well 
known. Duplessis-Mornay, writing to the King of 
Navarre, says, *• Sire, I persist in my opinion of 
yesterday ; the king will continue the war against 
you, unless his plans are traversed by the remains 
of the league faction : at any rate, be will not dare 
to speak of peace." || But that did not preserve 
him from the vengeance of the enraged Sixtus V., 
who, after expressing his regret that Henry should 
suffer so tamely the insolence of the league, was 
surprised to find that he had inflicted capital 
punishment on a cardinal. When he heard that 
Guise was killed, he told the Cardinal Joyeuse, 
that, if he had been King of France, he would have 
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done the same; but the news of the cardinal's 
arrest had put him in so violent a rage, that when 
Cardinal Gondy arrived at Rome, he sat up a whole 
night with the Marquis Pisany, the French ambas- 
sador, consulting on the best means of preparing 
the pontiff for the news of which he was the 
bearer. It was impossible to avoid irritating him 
exceedingly by the communication, and he refused 
to hear anything of the king's attachment to the 
church. Sixtus said it was useless to talk of 
Henry's submission to the church, while he held 
prisoners the Cardinal of Bourbon and the Arch- 
bishop of Lyons : M Your master," said he to the 
messengers, 4 « thinks to deceive me, and treats me 
as if I were no more than a poor monk ; but you 
shall find that you deceive yourselves, and that you 
have to deal with a pontiff who is ready to shed 
plenty of blood when the honour and interest of 
the church require support." But, holy father," 
said Pisan/, " shall not the king my master be at 
liberty to kill the Cardinal of Guise, his mortal 
enemy, after Pope Pius IV. has authcrised the 
murder of Cardinal Caraffe, who had been one of 
his friends ?" Sixtus was too enraged to reply, 
and dismised them both from his presence.* 

When the consistory was assembled, Sixtus gave 
vent to his rage against Morosini, whom he ac- 
cused of not having done what he could to prevent 
the cardinal's death: he even threatened to de- 
prive him of his purple, f Some time after a bull 
of excommunication was issued against the King of 
France, notwithstanding repeated missions to Rome, 
to pacify the pontiff, and obtain his absolution. 

While the king was wasting hb time at Blois, 
his enemies were making geat advantages, and the 
rogress of rebellion in Paris surpassed all idea. 
" en the leaguers first heard of the death of their 
chief they were paralysed : they considered it im- 
possible for the king to have attempted such a 
thing, unless he were sure of some support, of 
which at present they knew nothing. Their fears 
therefore magnified its force ; and there can be no 
doubt that, if Henry had Bent some officer of rank 
to Paris, with a few troops, the violent members of 
the league would have fled, and the populace 
would soon have become calm and satisfied. The 
city appeared overwhelmed with grief and as- 
tonishment; and the mass was performed in the 
churches without any kind of music. \ But the 
king's indecision ruined everything, by giving 
time for the active rebels to rally their companions ; 
and in a few days the fury of the league burst 
forth with redoubled fierceness. We learn from 
the journal of the time, that on the 29th of De- 
cember, the people, on leaving the church of St. 
Bartholomew, where Dr. Lincestre had been 
preaching, pulled down the king's arms which 
were over the door, broke them to pieces, and 
trampled them in the kennel, — being auimated to 
it by the discourse they had just heard, upon the 
perjuries and heresies of Henry of Yalois, who was 
no longer their king.} 

Yersoris, who had been employed as the advo- 
cate of the Jesuits, was so affected by the murder 
of the Lorrain princes, that it caused his death. 
As he was expiring, he embraced Guise's portrait ; 
and, being shown that of the king, he called him a 
tyrant, and broke it to pieces.! 

• O. Leti, Vita di Suto V. lib. 10. f Ibid. 

% Davits, liv. 10. 
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The preachen exerted themse Ives to inflame the 
public mind ; and the cardinal's death gave them 
great scope for their declamations. *• To murder 
the duke," said Liucestre, " indicated but little 
attachment to the Holy Union; but to assassinate 
a prelate was a crime against religion itself. The 
Catholics must unite to avenge this crime, and 
employ, if necessary, their last mite, and their last 
drop of blood for it. Swear to do so ; swear it, all 
of ye 1 and lift up your right hands in token of 
your oath." The president, Harlay, happened to 
be present, and the preacher insolently called out 
to him — " Lift up your hand, also, Mr. Chief 
President, lift it up high, that every body may see 
it."t 

Every pulpit resounded with invectives against 
the king's person, and with the most pathetic de- 
scriptions of the tragical death of the two brothers, 
who were extolled as martyrs. The hearers were 
moved to tears ; but, instead of inculcating Chris- 
tian doctrines, and holding up the examples of 
Christian martyrs, the preachers endeavoured to 
inspire an ardent desire of revenge. "So that 
those," says Maimbourg, "who had no wish to 
weep or to sigh ; and who were scandalised with 
manners so very unworthy of a holy ministry, 
were constrained to counterfeit weeping, for fear 
of being murdered. "J 

If we can depend upon Marshal Basaompierre'a 
narrative, the re animation of the league was prin- 
cipally occasioned by the discovery of a concealed 
treasure, which enabled his father, Christopher 
Bassompierrc, to raise an army of foreigners. That 
geutlemau was a native of Lorrain, and a warm 
partizan of the League. He was at Blois during 
the meeting of the states-general ; and as he was 
known to possess great influence among the Ger- 
mans and Swiss, the king sent Crillou to arrest 
him immediately after the death of Guise. Bos- 
sompierre, having some apprehensions of such a 
measure, made preparations for leaving Blois, and 
I escaped with one attendant, as the bridge was 
being drawn up. He passed through Chartres, 
where he called upon the people to take arms, and 
proceeded to Paris, where he was introduced to 
the council, then deliberating at the Hotel-de- 
Ville. His opinion was, that, unless they had 
money sufficient to carry on a war, they had better 
make the best terms possible with the king. The 
assembly took time for deliberation : in the inter- 
val, a mason, who had been employed in concealing 
a sum of Ave hundred and thirty thousand golden 
crowns, denounced this fact to the council, who 
immediately decided upon a war, and commis- 
sioned Bassompierrc to levy troops in Germany 
and Switzerland. $ 

The Sixteen elected the Duke of Aumale for 
their governor : he had not entertained the most 
favourable idea of the estates of Blois, and had 
remained in Paris.|| This choice waa remarkable, 
as it was rumoured that he had been in treaty with 
the king : he demanded the government of Picardy 
and Boulogne, and that his debts should be liqui- 
dated out of the public treosury.il The Duchess 
of Moutpensier, a woman of great courage, coutri- 

T Jan. IM9. Cnyet. 11*. I. p. U9. Journal de Henri 
III. 

X Hist, do la l.igtie, vol. ii. p. 114. 
f Mem. de Hasaompierre. vol. i. pp. S* — >. 
| DavlU. liv. 10. 
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buted very much to rally the spirits of the league ; 
and it was said that her tongue did the king more 
harm than her brothers' swords.* The Duchess 
of Guise, who was pregnant at the time, at *irst 
gave vent to her grief, and in silence and retire- 
ment poured forth lamentations and tears. But 
afterwards she presented a demand to the parlia- 
ment, calling for an inquiry into her husband's 
death. The proceedings on this point were carried 
to a great length ; but when affairs took another 
turn, and the Parisians opened their gates to 
Henry IV., the leaves of the register were torn out 
and destroyed, to avoid the resentment of that 
prince, and of those counsellors who would not be 
parties to the proceedings. f 

Most probably that refusal on the part of some 
counsellors of the parliament was the cause of 
their being sent to the Bastille. On the morning 
of the 10th of January, Busay-le-Clere, accom- 
panied by twenty-five or thirty blackguards, armed 
with pistols and cuirasses, went into the court, and 
calling several counsellors by name, told them to 
follow him to the Hotel-de-Ville. Harlay and 
some others wished to know by what authority he 
thus acted, but was only told that they had better 
lose no time in making objections, or force would 
be used. When the presidents Harlay and Potier 
followed Buasy, they were attended by all the coun- 
sellors, even those who were not called, alleging 
that they could not separate from their captains. 
Instead of going to the Hotel-de-Ville, they 
were led to the Bastille, and a new parliament was 
formed, consisting of persons devoted to the league. 
Mole was appointed attorney-general by acclama- 
tion, although he was on Bussy's list ; and it was 
with regret he accepted the office, but to have re- 
fused it might have cost him his life, on account 
of the hatred borne to all who were suspected of 
favouring the claims of the king of Navarre. Bri«- 
son was made the new chief president, and in that 
quality assented to a decree declaring the king 
fallen from his dignity, and deprived of his autho- 
rity ; but at the same time to make sure of a good 
plea, in the event of the king's party prevailing, he 
made a protestation before two notaries, in which 
he declared he had been compelled to give his 
assent to measures against his inclination, and that 
he had no other means of saving the Uvea of his 
wife and children. J 

A few days after a herald arrived from the king, 
ordering Aumale to leave Paris, and forbidding 
the parliament and other courts to exercise any 
jurisdiction. So far were the leaguers from paying 
any attention to this summons, that they put the 
herald in prison, whence, after remaining some 
time in expectation of being hanged, he was in- 
sultingly sent away. Everything which could be 
devised was done to encourage the popular hatred 
to the king ; even his name was detested, and no 
one would venture to mention it. Processions of 
children were considered a sure way of touching 
the sensibility of the people ; and they frequently 
paraded the streets. On one occasion they had 
assembled to the number of near a hundred thou- 
sand : they went from the cemetery of the I two- 
violent measures contemplated by the Guises. See the Satyre 

• fcavila. lhr. 10. p. 9. 
t lb., liv. 10. Cayet. liv. I. p. no. 
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cents to the church of St. Geneviive, each carrying 
\ taper of consecrated wax. As they entered the 
church, they extinguished the lights, and uttered 
expressions indicating that the race of Yalois 
should become equally extinct. Other persons 
joined these processions afterwards, when the 
young women, to show their excessive grief, went 
half naked ; and as nocturnal processions were 
made, the greatest disorders arose from the licen- 
tious conduct of the Duke of Aumale and his 
young companions.* 

The decree of the Sorbonne, which released the 
French from their allegiance to the king, had the 
full effect which its authors intended, f By this 
the confessor* were enabled to stifle in the breasts 
of their penitents every vestige of fidelity to the 
king: absolution was refused to all who would not 
renounce him as their sovereign; and some re- 
commended his assassination as a meritorious act. 
Every portrait, statue, and bust of Henry III. was 
then thrown down, destroyed, and cast with 
execrations into the river; while those of the 
Guises were placed upon the altars. Lincestre and 
Boucher, in the mean time, were indefatigable in 
preaching to the people the roost inflammatory 
discourses : Lincestre, in particular, recommended 
assassination. " I still hear it questioned," said 
lie, " if it be lawful to kill Henry of Valois : for 
my part, I declare that I should be ready to kill 
him at all times ; even when I am at the altar, and 
holding the precious body of the Lord in my 
bands."} 

While the Parisians were in this state of excite- 
ment, the Duke of Mayenne arrived towards the 
end of February. He had received letters while 
at Dijon from his sister, the Duchess of Montpen- 
sier, who gave htm every encouragement to make 
an effort for obtaining the crown ; and certainly 
the flaming enthusiasm of the leaguers throughout 
France afforded him the greatest chance of success. 
No wonder, therefore, that he disregarded a letter 
from the king, in justification of the death of the 
Guises, and offering to unite with him for preserv- 
ing the peace among the Catholics, in order to 
make war against the Huguenots. The duchess, 
however, would not trust to her letter alone, but 
went to Dijon notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the season. Her exhortations, and the advice he 
received from Aumale and others, made him decide 
on becoming chief of the league : he commissioned 
persons to make preparations for carrying on the 
war, and proceeded to Paris, where he was solemnly 
invested with the dignity of lieutenant-general of 
the state and crown of France : he was to have the 
full powers of royalty until that point should be 
decided by the states-general, which would be held 
at Paris in the month of July.§ 

The king waa fearful of being surprised at Blois, 
and removed to Tours, to which town he trans- 
ferred the parliament and royal courts of Paris. || 
He ordered au inquiry to be instituted into the 
criminality of the two Lorrain princes ; but the 
league laughed him to scorn, and employed two 
doctors of the Sorbonne to enquire into his private 

* Journal de Henri III. Le Urain, liv. 4. p. 170. 

* Cayet, Hv. t. p. 110. It was dated 17th January, 15*9. 
t J'nirual de Henri I IT. 

t Davila. liv. 10. Le Grain, liv. 4. 
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life and conduct.* He found himself abandoned 
al«o by the Duke of Mercoour, the brother of his 
consort, who joined the league with the whole of 
Britanny, the parliament of Rennes excepted. In 
a word, his condition was desperate : he found his 
dominion reduced to very little more than the town 
in which he lived, and the prediction of his dying 
mother was recalled to his mind : he was, in fact, 
a king without a kingdom. He had been uniform 
in his hatred and opposition to the Protestants : he 
had refused on several occasions to accept of their 
services on more equal terms : he was now com- 
pelled to join them, for his personal safety. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Raviewof the Affairs of the Huguenot*— Mating at Rochelle 
— H<"cunciluition between Henry III. and the King of Na- 
varre — Attack upon Tours by the Duke of Mayenne — Paris 
invested by the Royal Annies, 

Thb important events, which in the course of 158K 
succeeded each other with such rapidity at Paris and 
at Blois hare excluded the affairs of the Hugue- 
nots from our attention : it will therefore be neces- 
sary to revert to the early part of that year, when 
we left the King of Navarre in rather unfortunate 
circumstances, in consequence of the dispersion of 
his German auxiliaries. It was useless for him to 
attempt keeping the field with his small force, and 
he retired to Rochelle, where his little court was 
occupied with bis private affairs, and particularly 
with a marriage which he then contemplated with 
the Countess of Guiche. His faithful advisers suc- 
ceeded in convincing him that in his situation such 
a measure might become an insuperable impedi- 
ment in obtaining his rights to the crown after the 
death of Henry III., and he consented to adjourn 
the discussion for the space of two years. In the 
interval a change took place in his sentiments, 
and he never renewed the subject — the Countess 
of Guiche, in fact, had been superseded in his affec- 
tions by the Marchioness of Guiercheville.f 

The death of the Prince of Conde bad afforded 
an opportunity to Laverdin, a Catholic commander, 
to attack Marans, an important post, on account of 
its vicinity to Rochelle. Navarre made a spirited 
effort to relieve the garrison, but in vain. In the 
month of June he attacked it with success, and 
expelled the troops placed there by Laverdin. On 
the day the principal attack was made, the Hugue- 
nots were discerned to be at prayer, and the gar- 
rison directly exclaimed to one another, " They arc 
at prayers, and will beat us as at Courtras :" this 
prediction may in a measure have been realised by 
their own dejection.! 

Later in the summer an expedition was planned 
for taking the town of St. Laxare, at the mouth of 
the Loire. Duplessis-Mornay was to conduct the 
maritime operations, and the King of Navarre was 
to lead the land forces. The troops were to embark 
at Beauvoir, and Navarre set out in that direction. 
But some time was lost in a fruitless attempt to 
take Clisson, a fortified town in his route, and 
when he arrived at Beauvoir, in the beginning of 
October, the wind prevented his getting out. To 

* Hist, du Parlement de Paris, eh. SO. 
t Jfirf. det Amtivrt rf« Grand AUandre, at the beginning. 
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compensate for the disappointment, he resolved on 
laying siege to the castle of that place, which was 
held by the Catholics, and was well garrisoned and 
fortified.* 

The castle was well defended, which compelled 
the besiegers to make great exertions ; and the King 
of Navarre was always in the most dangerous and 
difficult posts. On one occasion, he was out sur- 
veying the surrounding country, and Villeserin, the 
commander of the castle, placed forty-five men in 
ambush on the road by which the King of Navarre' 
would return. "When he was within thirty paces 
walking carelessly and conversing with D'Aubigne 
all those men started up, and levelled their pieces 
at him. The King of Navarre's attendants imme- 
diately placed themselves before him, and shielded 
his person ; and the assailants being so eager to 
kill the hope and support of the Huguenots, fired 
with great precipitation, and did but little execu- 
tion. The Huguenots very soon became the assail- 
ants, and compelled the Catholics to retreat. This 
circumstance was afterwards of great utility to the 
Huguenots, for when the governor found there 
was no chance of any help being sent to him, he 
offered to capitulate is the best way of avoiding 
Navarre's resentment for his recent attempt. The 
Duke of Never*, soon after coming into the pro- 
vince with his army, compelled the Huguenots to 
-abandon their original design on St. Laxare. Na- 
varre strengthened the garrison of the different sur- 
rounding towns, and returned again to Rochelle.t 

While the states-general were assembled at Blois, 
the Huguenots held a meeting of their churches at 
Rochelle. The deputies met on the 12th of Novem- 
ber.}: The ministers did not fail to reproach the 
King of Navarre with his improper conduct, and 
with his prodigality to his Catholic friends, while 
he permitted his servants of the reformed religion 
to suffer extreme indigence : they charged him with 
having sold the isle of Oleron to the Catholics ; and 
they dwelt with severity upon his shameless incon- 
tinence.^ But the situation of affairs would not 
rulmit of the Huguenots being at variance with 
Navarre, nor could he dispense with their services, 
and the meeting was brought to unanimity by the 
proposal to send a deputation to Blois. The re- 
quest addressed to the states-general was, that the 
king should restore to them (exiles for their re- 
ligion) the privileges granted by the edict of 
January, 1561 ; that they should be reinstated in 
the enjoyment of their property and estates ; and 
that a national council should be assembled, when 
the doctors of both parties might in perfect safety 
calmly discuss the differences of their opinions, and 
solemnly decide upon the result.|| The temper of 
the majority of the deputies at the states-general 
destroyed all chance of this request obtaining any 
consideration ; and its presentation only served to 
stimulate the more violent leaguers. 

The King of Navarre was at St. Jean-d'Angely 
when he received the intelligence of Guise's death, 
on the third day after it had taken place. He was 
then engaged in an attack upon Niort; and, to the 
surprise of several of his officers, the news caused 
no change in his operations. The Duke of Nevers 
was besieging Ganache, a town held by the Hugue- 

* Mem. de la Ligue. vol. ii. p. Ms. 

t Cayct. Ik. I. p. 87. D'AuWyne. vol. Ui. pp. 129 H teq. 

1 Mem. de la Ll?ue, vol. ii. p. 629. 

| D'Aubigne. vol. "i-P- 133. 

I Hut. iie» Domiers Trouble*, Uv. 4. p. 138. 



not*, and this enterprise was considered a sort of 
counterpoise. St. Gelais commanded the party : 
they approached the town very silently, and having 
placed their petards for bursting th« gate, the lad- 
ders were set against the wall. The order pre- 
served on this occasion could be equalled only by 
the resolution displayed. On their arrival the 
moon shone bright, and they were obliged to lie 
concealed, waiting on the froxen ground till the 
moon was down: on placing the ladders at the 
foot of the wall, a sentinel called out Qui va laf 
but the silence they observed, aud their adroitness 
in concealing themselves was such that they could 
hear the sentinel tell the patrol of the guard that 
he had heard some noise, but that it was nothing. 
Soon after they succeeded in mounting the wall, 
and the petards being discharged against th- gate 
at the same time made an entrance for the rest of 
the party, and the town was completely in their 
possession after a short struggle. Five large and 
some small guns were found in the place.* 

Ganache in the mean time was well defended. 
After a cannonade of four days, the Duke of Nevers 
ordered an assault, which the besieged repulsed 
with great firmness.f Navarre had set out to 
relieve the place, but was seized with a sudden 
illness, which at one time was so violent that his 
death was generally reported. His complaint was 
a pleurisy, with a violent fever, and he was taken 
ill at a village, where no medical assistance could 
be had for two days. J The Duke of Nevers 
having offered favourable terms, and the besieged 
seeing no chance of being succoured, a capitula- 
tion was agreed to, and the garrison evacuated the 
town, taking with them their arms and baggage. $ 
During the King of Navarre's illness, the Duke of 
Nevers had returned to Blois, as his presence 
there was likely to be more useful to the King of 
France. On his recovery he proposed to attack 
Brouage and Saintcs, which he could then do with 
advantage, as the king's forces in those parts were 
very trifling. But Duplcssis-Mornay opposed his 
plan : " It is very well," said he, if we are to 
grow old in these marshes ; but if you arc ever to 
be King of France, you must direct your views 
elsewhere. The shortest of those sieges will 
detain you two months, and during that time 
France will be lost. But take the field with all 
your troops and cannon, attempt something of 
consequence, go towards the Loire and attack such 
places as Saumur. The king, pressed on both 
side*, will not venture to treat with Mayenne, 
his hands being stained with the blood of his 
brothers, and he will be forced to throw himself 
into your arros."Q 

Navarre was convinced by this reasoning; and, 
in order to make the King of France more ready 
to join him, he published a manifesto addressed to 
the three estate* of the kingdom, in which he 
solemnly called upon them to quit the league, and 
warned them, that if they persisted in their rebel- 
lion, he was resolved, if the king called upon him, 
to take the field in his behalf, and he hoped by 
divine help to frustrate their designs : he publicly 

• 28 Dec. 1588. Cayet, Uv. 1. p.lU. Hut.de 
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offered hi* protection to all towns and persona who 
would renounce their connexion with the league, 
promising that there should be nothing changed 
in the police or in religion. He afterwards de- 
plored the necessity of bearing arms in civil war : 
" Would to God !" said he, M that I had never 
been a captain, since my apprenticeship was to be 
made at the expense of France. I am ready to 
Mlt peace of my lord the king; repose for his 
kingdom and for mine. I have often been sum- 
moned to change my religion, but howl — with a 
dagger at my throat ! If you simply desire my 
salvation, I thank you ; but if you desire my con- 
vention because you are afraid lest at some time I 
aboald constrain you, you are wrong."* 

A reconciliation with Navarre was proposed to 
Henry III. by some of his advisers, but his aver- 
sion to the Huguenots prevented him from listen- 
ing to it. He preferred purchasing an ignominious 
peace of the League; and had written to that 
effect to the Duke of Lorrain. At last his council 
convinced him that he could no longer delay 
coming to some decision, for he would soon find 
himself alone between the two factions : that he 
tad done more to pacify the pope than any king 
had done before, and therefore should think no 
more of his differences in that quarter ; that he 
was insulted by the courts of Spain and Rome, 
and was in danger of suffering in his own person, 
what had been done to his effigy in Paris and 
Touloase ; that by availing himself of the help of 
the Huguenots, he could carry into effect his old 
threat of making use of one enemy to be avenged 
upon auotber ;f and that such a measure was not 
unprecedented, for many Catholic kings and em- 
I peror* had made use of infidels and heretics 
I against their enemies. These arguments induced 
the king to consent to a treaty.^ 

The Duke of Epernon informed Navarre of the 
king's willingness to conclude a treaty, and Sully 
wa* sent to court incognito. § Henry repeated to 
that messenger, that he wished to unite himself 
with the King of Navarre ; Sully, however, being 
aware of the king's fickle disposition, asked for a 
letter to his master, which Henry refused to give, 
" For fear lest it should fall into the hands of the 
legate, or the Duke of Nevers ; and that, notwith- 
standing his good will to him, he could not prevent 
his railing into their hauds, if they discovered that 
be had come to Tours." Still the assurances he 
rave to Sully, and the firmness with which he 
addressed him, satisfied the King of Navarre, who 
from that time discontinued his hostile operations. 
** Return," said he to Sully, " and take my letters 
to him, for I fear neither Morosin, nor Nevers."|j 
The Duchess of Angouleme, Henry's natural 
sister, was the person who contributed principally 
to the conclusion of a treaty: she was highly 
esteemed by both parties, and persuaded each to 
make concessions, which at first were positively 
refused.^ Mornay concluded a treaty on the 3rd 
or April, which stipulated that there should be a 

• MailnVii. Ihr. a. p. 734. h was dated 4th March. 15W. 
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truce between the two kings for twelve months ; 
that they should make a war in concert against the 
league ; and that the Huguenots should have 
Saumur, an important passage on the Loire. It 
was also agreed that the treaty should not be 
made public till a considerable time after.* 
Henry was averse to the cession of Saumur, but the 
discussion was given up, in consequence of his 
discovering that Du Guast, who held the castle ot 
Amboise, was in treaty with the League ; their 
emissaries having persuaded him that the king hud 
accused him at Rome of having sacrificed the Car- 
dinal of Guise to his private resentment ; and it 
became necessary to pacify him, and separate his 
prisoners. At the same time, the king learned 
that a plot was in agitation to gain the city of 
Tours for the league ; emissaries had spread a 
report that the place was to be delivered to the 
Huguenots, and the sedition was appeased with 
difHculty.f 

The pope's legate and the Spanish ambassador 
were indignant when they heard that negotiations 
were carrying on with the Huguenots : the former 
made a remonstrance, and the latter abruptly 
quitted the court, and fixed his residence at Paris. J 
As the king had assured the legate that he had 
not consented to treat with the Huguenots, until 
he was compelled by the obstinacy of the pope in 
refusing him absolution, and the refusals of the 
Lorrain princes to come to some arrangement, the 
legate entreated him to grant a delay of ten days, 
in which he might try to bring the Duke of 
Mayenne to terms. He offered, in the king's 
name, the government of Burgundy, and forty 
thousand crowns per annum to Mayenne, who was 
also to have the disposal of all vacant places in 
that province: the young Duke of Guise was 
offered the government of Champagne, with a 
pension of twenty thousand crowns. But he 
could make no impression on Mayenne, although 
for two days he endeavoured to persuade him to 
accept the king's offers. In speaking of the king, 
.Mayenne constantly called him a wretch, and de- 
clared that he would not listen to any proposal 
from a perfidious man, who had neither faith nor 
honour : that he never would trust to the word of 
him, who had so cruelly murdered his brothers, 
and violated not only the public faith, but also the 
oath he had made upon the holy sacrament. The 
legate, finding he could not succeed with the Duke 
of Mayenne, was as unwilling to remain with the 
king, as to encourage the rebellious leaguers : he 
therefore decided on quitting France, and soon 
after went to Rome, to give an account of his lega- 
tion. § 

The two kings met in the park of Tours, on the 
30th of April, amidst the acclamations of an im- 
mense multitude. The King of Navarre was 
some time in deciding whether he should trust his 
person to him who was an avowed enemy of the 
Protestants ; but as Catherine de Medicis and the 
Duke of Guise no longer existed, he banished alt 
suspicion from his mind. As he approached 
Tours, he stopped on the banks of the river Cher, 
and conversed with his gentlemen before he crossed 
it. Several of his old captains were averse to his 
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going: they argued that to desperate were the 
king's affairs, that he would be glad to obtain the 
pope's absolution, even by sacrificing the life of the 
King of Navarre. They would not consent to ex- 
pose him on the promise of a prince whose word 
could not be trusted.* At length Navarre broke 
the conversation, by saying, «* Come on, the reso- 
lution is taken ; we must not think any more 
about it." He crossed the river immediately, and 
went to meet the King of France, f 

Henry had waited some time for his arrival, and 
showed great displeasure at the suspicions enter- 
tained by Navarre's friends. The crowd was so 
great, that it was some time before they could ap- 
proach : when they met, the King of Navarre went 
on his knee ; but Henry III. raised him up, called 
him his dear brother, and embraced him several 
times, while the people shouted Vivent lea Rou.% 
They separated in the evening ; but early next 
day, Navarre visited the king in his chamber, ac- 
companied only by a page : this mark of confidence 
completely dissipated every unfavourable feeling 
in Henry's mind. The King of Navarre derived 
equal satisfaction ; and wrote to Mornay, " The 
ice has been broken, not without a number of 
warnings, that if I went it would cost my life." J 
Mornay replied, **8ire, you have done what you 
ought to do, but what no one could have advised 
you to do."| 

The greatest unanimity pervaded the two armies ; 
Catholics and Huguenots forgot their injuries, and 
different nobles, who were at variance, agreed to 
lay aside their disputes, and unite to serve the 
king. The war had commenced in Normandy, by 
the Duke of Montpensier besieging Falaise, held 
by the League; and Muyenne on his side had ob- 
tained possession of Vend 6 me. This movement 
made it probable that he would attack Tours ; and 
it was fortunate for the King of France that he 
had been joined by the Huguenots; but for their 
assistance, he would have been made a prisoner by 
the leaguers. Mayeune had agents even amoue 
the king's personal attendants : he received infor- 
mation of the reconciliation between him and 
Navarre, and also of the weak state of the guards 
at Tours ; and his aim was to get possession of 
Henry's person before the Huguenots had all 
arrived, for the king of Navarre had gone to meet 
the infantry of his army. Some of the courtiers, 
who were in confederacy with Mayenne, engaged 
to persuade the king to take a ride, when an am- 
buscade would be prepared to sciie him. If that 
plan failed, Mayenne was immediately to attack 
one of the suburbs of Tours, and draw thither the 
king's forces ; the leaguers in the city were then to 
take arras, seize on the principal posts, and shut 
the gates before the king could return : it would 
then be hardly possible for him to escape. On 
the night of the seventh of May, the duke marched 
eleven leagues, and early the following morning he 
posted some cavalry at the spot agreed upon. 
The king went out on horseback, accompanied by 
those who were in the secret, and was proceeding 
direct to the place of ambush, when a miller called 
out to him, " Go back, Sire ! your enemies are 
close at hand." The king turned his horse, gal- 
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loped back to lours, and immediately gave orders 
for putting the town in a state of defence.* 

Mayenne attacked the faubourg St Symphorian, 
and after fighting for several hours, obtained poa- 
HCKsmn of it. The town seemed likely to fall into 
his power, and Henry's condition was desperate. 
Crillon, atihe head of the infantry, made an obsti- 
nate stand against the assailants, and boldly dis- 
puted every inch of ground. But the duke's force 
was too great to be driven back ; and, in addition, 
he received a reinforcement of cavalry which the 
Chevalier d'Aumale brought to him. The only 
chance of preserving the town then rested on the 
defence of the bridge. Cannon were placed upon 
it, but the hatred which animated the leaguers 
was fiercer than the fire from the batteries, and 
they advanced to the foot of the bridge, where 
a furious combat took place. Henry fought there 
with great valour. He did not fail to en- 
courage those around him, for everything de- 
pended on their exertion. " On your bravery 
this day," said he, " depends the fate of your un- 
happy king. By wonderful efforts of courage, the 
defence was prolonged till evening, when Chatillon 
arrived with five hundred chosen men, sent for- 
ward by the King of Navarre, who had received 
the news of Mayenne's attack, and was hastening 
on with his main body. This weasonaMe rein- 
forcement arrested the progress of the assailants ; 
and other troops arriving the next day, the Duke 
of Mayenne thought fit to retire, f 

It is said that when the leaguers saw the Hu- 
guenots, they called out to them, " Retire, white 
scarfs ! Retire, Chatillon ! We are not against you, 
but against your father's murderers!" But the 
Huguenots were not deceived: Chatillon called 
out in reply that they were traitors, and that when 
the service of his prince and the state was concerned, 
he laid aside all private interests.} The royalists 
lost near four hundred men in defending the place, 
while the leaguers had not more than a hundred 
killed. The Duke of Mayenne glutted his ven- 
geance on the dead body of St. Mallin, one of 
those who had murdered his brother. The hands 
and head were cut off; the body was hung up by 
the heels ; and the head was ordered to be put up 
at Montfaucon, with a notice stating, that he had 
ordered him to be put to death, and that the body 
ought to be accompanied by that of Henry III., 
the author of the murder. The troops committed 
dreadful excesses in the faubourg : they robbed all 
the churches, and subjected the women and girls 
to violence. § 

The historian De Thou was at Tours at the 
time, and confirms the preceding statement in a 
great measure; but he expresses his doubts of 
Mayenne's having killed St. Mallin in the way he 
announced it. He says that he and Chatillon con- 
versed a great deal with the inhabitants about 
what they had seen and experienced, and that not 
one of them mentioned the execution. Mayenne's 
bulletin contains many things which were proved 
to be false; among others that Crillon and Ru-. 
beaupre were killed, and that Marshal d'Aumont 
was dangerously wounded : it is not therefore sur- 
prising that he should have exaggerated a state- 
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ment calculated to make him popular with the 
league. 0 

From the time Henry had been joined by the 
King of Navarre, his affairs took a different turn ; 
and the bravery he displayed in the defence of 
Tours was a comfort to his real friends, who 
feared that all his energy was extinct. Many 
persons now joined his party, who had kept aloof 
while they considered his cause hopeless; and 
many places which had joined the league again 
returned to their duty. Several towns in the 
Orleannais submitted to him ; Poissy, Meulan, 
and Estampes were reduced ; and, in capitulating, 
they declared they wanted no other security than 
Navarre's word, which was worth more than the 
written promises of Henry III. Senlis also had 
declared in favour of the king on the arrival of 
Thore; and the Duke of Aumale sustained a 
defeat by La Noue, while he was occupied in be- 
sieging it :f the Duke of Montpensiar hail like* 
wise been successful in Normandy. Still the king 
was desirous of going farther from Paris, and it 
required great persuasion to keep liiin from re- 
tiring to Limoges. J 

While he was at Estampes he received intelli- 
gence of the papal excommunication having been 
issued against him : he regretted it very much, for 
having always exerted himself for the religion, he 
considered it unjust to be excommunicated because 
he would not be murdered by rebellious subjects ; 
while others who had sacked Rome, and imprisoned 
the pope himself, had not been so treated. " Sire," 
said Navarre to him, " those persons were vic- 
torious, and for that reason your majesty should 
strive to be conqueror, for then your absolution 
will follow as a matter of course ; but if we are 
overcome, we shall all die heretics and excommuni- 
cate. M § 

The persuasions of the King of Navarre, and 
the great change in the state of his affairs, decided 
Henry to attempt the siege of Paris. Sancy had 
been into Switzerland, and was on his march to 
join him with a large body of troops levied there.jl 
The royal army amounted altogether to near forty 
thousand men. Pontoise was taken on the twenty- 
fifth of July, and a few days after they took 
possession of the bridge of St. Cloud, where Henry 
III. fixed his head-quarters. As he surveyed Paris 
from the height, he is said to have given vent to 
bis feelings, and to have vowed complete vengeance 
against that rebellious city .5 The King of Navarre 
took his quarters at Meuidon, and spread his forces 
along the south side of the city as far as Charenton. 
The leaguers were in the greatest perplexity, for 
at the sight of the royal army many concealed 
royalists had declared themselves openly : a general 
attack was decided upon, and it was to be made in 
a few days ; but in the interval Henry was assas- 
sinated. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
AttSHlnntiou of Henry JUL Jiy^ James Clement Aecesutm 

Thb approach of the two kings to Paris filled 
the league with alarm. The army was reduced by 
desertions. The Duke of Mayenne had taken every 
possible measure for making a good defence, and 
bant ions were thrown up, and trenches were dug 
for that purpose ; but as there were numbers of 
persons in the city, who, being only retained by 
fear from declaring their opinions, would be sure 
to join the King when he presented himself, very 
litUe hope was entertained of repelling the expected 
attack. As a last resource, Mayenne had decided 
on dashing into the ranks of the royal army with 
a body of devoted followers, and if escape should 
then appear impracticable, he resolved to seek in 
a glorious death a refuge from the disgrace which 
appeared almost inevitable.* The ecclesiastics 
redoubled their efforts to inflame the public mind, 
and inspire that enthusiasm which the emergency 
required. The preachers had for a long time de- 
clared that it would be meritorious in any one to 
assassinate the tyrant ; and, from the time the two 
kings had met at Tours, that abominable notion 
had more earnestly been dwelt upon. The success 
which attended the king's operations in June and 
July appeared likely to restore him to the exercise 
of his authority : their own safety, therefore, made 
them seek for some bold or fanatical spirit, who 
would execute the horrible commission. 

A young Dominican, named James Clement, 
distinguished for his violent enthusiasm, even 
amongst the most enthusiastic of the League, was 
the person they employed. His passions were 
strong, his principles libertine, and his fanaticism 
unequalled. He constantly went armed in the 
processions ; and, as he was vehement in calling for 
war against the heretics, he obtained the name of 
Captain Clement. He was fully imbued with the 
blind teal of bis party; and as he looked upon 
Henry III. as a murderer, anathematised by the 
church, he wanted but little to excite him to the 
task. His brother monks fearing he might grow 
cool, and reflect upon the enormity of the crime 
in contemplation, made use of the following strata- 
gem. An opening was made in his cell, and, in the 
night, a man, surrounded with a blaze of light, de- 
scended and woke up Clement. Surprise and 
agitation prevented him from recognising either the 
figure or the voice of the person, who was pro- 
bably a brother monk, for it would have been dan- 
gerous to intrust the secret to a stranger. It ap- 
peared to Clement to be really an angel, as it was 
also publicly declared to be by the Dominican 
raonks.f " James!" said he, I am the messenger 
of the Almighty, come to inform thee that the tyrant 
of France is to die by thy hand: the martyr's 
crown is prepared for thee, prepare thyself also." 
The phantom then disappeared. Clement was 
unable fully to comprehend this vision, and in the 
morning went to the prior of his convent, Father 
Burgoing : "a man," says the writer before quoted, 
"very scientific, and well versed in the holy scrip- 
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turcs." After relating frankly what he had seen, 
Clement asked the prior if it would be offensive to 
God to kill a king who had no religion, and who 
nought to oppress his poor subjects, thirsting after 
innocent blood, and abounding in every possible 
vice. Burgoing told him, ♦« That, in reality, we 
were forbidden by God to commit homicide ; but 
as the king in question was a man set apart from 
the church, practising execrable tyrannies, and who 
seemed bent on being an eternal scourge to France, 
he considered that whosoever put him to death 
would do a very holy and commendable thing." 
lie then directed his attention to Judith, Ehud, 
and Jael ; and compared the deliverance which 
would result from it to that of Israel from Egypt. 

Clement's resolution being con8rmed, he pre- 
pared for the king's assassination by fasting and 
prayers. On one occasion, when he was praying 
in the church, some monks, concealed behind the 
principal altar, called out to him through a tube — 
*• James Clement ! kill the king !" No doubt 
could any longer exist as to the authority of his 
holy mission : he confessed, and took the sacra- 
ments, and then presented himself to the Dukes 
of Mayenne and Aumalc, who were far from dis- 
approving of his project. 0 

Hut the Duchess of Montpensicrno sooner heard 
of it than she sent for Clement. She had main- 
tained her boldness when the heads of the League 
were trembling with apprehension ; and she con- 
tributed very essentially to keep Clement to the 
resolutions he had formed. Clement frequently 
visited the duchess, and she soon observed how 
sensible he was to the allurements of pleasure. A 
beautiful woman, a princess, sister of two martyrs, 
who displayed all her attractions to gain his com- 
plete devotion, could not fail of captivating the 
senses of the young monk. He related to her his 
vision, and the different calls he hadVeceivcd from 
heaven for the work, adding, that his confessor had 
conjured him to yield to the divine inspiration, but 
that he had delayed executing his commission on 
account of an angel telling. *him to wait till the 
tyrant came before he gave the blow. The duchess 
is stated to have addressed him in a most eloquent 
manner, appealing by turns to his fanaticism, his 
ambition, and his passions. She entreated him to 
take pity on France, and save the nation from 
heretics and idolaters, by a number of measures 
which she proposed should be adopted : his death, 
she observed, was by no means certain, and that, 
after such an exploit, a cardinal's hat would be the 
certain recompense from the church ; while heavenly 
laurels would assuredly reward him if he perished. f 

It is plainly hinted by many writers that the 
duchess obtained Clement's promise to commit 
this crime, by yielding to the violence of his pas- 
sion : it was not, however, the interest of that 
princess to gratify his desires: she might have 
given him a promise, in order to stimulate him to 
the work ; but upon that we can only form con- 
jectures, for Clement had no time to boast of his 
good fortune, and the duchess is not likely to have 
been her own accuser. 

A monk named Mergy was employed to buy the 
knife that was to be used on the occasion, and 
which was consecrated with considerable cere- 
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mony. # A letter from the President H arlay was 
procured to serve as an introduction for Clement: 
it is, however, a matter of doubt whether it was 
really that person's writing, obtained under some 
pretence, or a forgery. It has been said that a 
packet, addressed to the king, was brought out of 
the Bastille, by a monk who officiated in that 
prison ; and that, on the proposal of Bussy-le-Clerc, 
it was resolved that Clement should be the bearer 
of it. " Let the worst happen," said one of the 
Sixteen, " it will only be the hanging of a monk."f 
But the account which was addressed to a friend 
by La Guesle, attorney-general to the parliament, 
gives the substance of the letter brought by Cle- 
ment, and it has every appearance of being a fabri- 
cation.! He was also supplied with a passport 
signed by the Count de Brienne.§ 

Thus furnished, Clement set out for St. Cloud, 
the last day of July, 15K9 ; well satisfied, if he suc- 
ceeded in stabbing the king, that he should have 
the martyr's crown, or a bishopric, and the favours 
of the Duchess of Montpensier. The Jesuits took 
considerable interest in this undertaking : Clement 
was a great deal with them, and some of them ac- 
companied him a short distance out of Paris, wben | 
he set out for the royal carop.J He was stopped 
by the piquets of the King of Navarre's army ; but 
as he declared he had letters for his majesty, he 
was allowed to pass on. At St. Cloud he addressed 
the Duke of Angouleme.U who told him that he 
could not see the king : he was afterwards referred 
to La Guesle, who questioned him at length.** 
Clement made a plausible tale, which however 
ought not to have deceived him so completely : 
for as he knew the president H arlay was in the 
Bastille, he might have confused the monk by his 
inquiries ; the necessity of extreme caution in al- 
lowing him to approach the king would then have 
been apparent. 

The substance of Clement's account was, that the 
king's faithful subjects in the city could not openly 
act in his behalf; but that whenever his majesty 
came to Paris they would be ready to seize one of 
the gates and admit him : he added, that he had 
further information, which be could only < com- 
municate to the king himself in private. La Guesle 
went to inform the king of what he had heard, and 
sent Clement to sup with his servants, where he 
ate heartily, and answered their various questions 
with great coolness, although they were chiefly in 
allusion to his attempt. ft After supper he fell into 
a sound sleep, when some one had the curiosity 
to examine his breviary, which lay beside him : it 
was open at the history of Judith, which part had 
become soiled from frequent use. This circum- 
stance was sufficient to create suspicion, but his 
profound sleep quieted those who were charged 
to watch him.JJ 

Although the king had received a note a few 
days previous, warning him against an attempt on 
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hi* life, he persisted in giving Clement an audience 
the next morning.* The monk stated that his 
communication could not be made in the presence 
of any other than the king: La Guesle and Belle- 
garde, however, refusing to leave the room, Henry 
took Clement aside to a window. He went on 
hU knee to present the letter of introduction to the 
king, who inclined his head to hear the confidential 
communication. Clement took the opportunity 

I to plunge his knife into the king's abdomen. 
"Wretch!" said Henry, drawing the knife from 
the wound, "what have I done that you should 
assassinate met" and as he spoke he stabbed the 
murderer in the face. La Guesle ran to the spot, 
and struck Clement with his sword; the noise 
brought in some attendants, who immediately de- 
spatched the miscreant, although La Guesle ex- 
horted them to take him alive. f The body was 

i then exposed, in order to be recognised, for many 
thought it was some soldier of the League dis- 
guised as a monk ; and the historian Mathieu re- 
lates, « That if he had not been recognised by 
Francis Dumout and some others, there were 
many persons who would have contended it was 
some Huguenot. "J There can, however, exist no 
doubt of Clement's identity. The Dominican, who 
has already been mentioned, details the treatment 
which hisdead body received : it was torn asunder by 
four horses, and afterwards burned. M But his soul," 
he adds, 44 did not fail to ascend to heaven with 
the blessed : as to that of Henry of Valois, I refer 
to what is known of him, and leave the judgment 
to God. You have now before you the account of 
the death of Henry of Valois; and how oppor- 
tunely this poor monk undertook our deliverance, 
not fearing death, if he could give liberty to the 
church and the people. I pray God that the same 
may befall all those who are against the Catholic 
religion, and who now unlawfully besiege us. 
Amen."} 

The king was put to bed, and his wounds ex- 
amined. At first the surgeons pronounced them 
not dangerous, and letters were sent off to the 
governors of the provinces, containing an account 
of the circumstance ; that sent to Duplcssis-Momay, 
governor of Saumur, has been handed down to us. 
After describing the event, the letter states : " But 
if it please God, it will be nothing ; and in a few 
dtys he will give me both my former health, and 
the victory over my enemies, of which I an desirous 
of informing you, both to acquaint you with the 
wickedness of my enemies, and to assure you of 
the hope of my speedy recovery." || For some 
time great hopes were entertained that the wounds 
would not prove fatal; but when the abdomen 
was examined a second time it was found that the 
intestines were pierced, and from that moment the 
king prepared for death. His confessor refused to 
fnre him absolution on account of the anathema 
he had incurred, and said that he must conform to the 
pope's demand before his sins could be absolved. 
Henry replied, 14 1 am the eldest son of the Catholic, 
ipostolic, and Roman church, and such I wish to 
die. I promise before God, and before all men, 
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that my chief desire is to satisfy his holiness in 
everything which he can wish of me." This de- 
claration removed the scruples of the confessor, 
who gave him absolution, and administered the 
sacraments of the eucharist and extreme unction. • 
The King of Navarre had been early informed 
of the fatal event: he arrived at St. Cloud, accom- 
panied by twenty-fire gentlemen, f When the 
king's religious exercises were concluded, his 
chamber-door was thrown open, and all the nobi- 
lity approached to hear his dyiug counsel. He 
deplored the unhappy state in which he left France ; 
he begged they would leave to God the vengeance 
of his death ; exhorted them all to be united, and 
declared the King of Navarre his legitimate suc- 
cessor : he recommended also that the discussion 
of their religious differences should be deferred till 
the meeting of the States-general. 44 Adieu! my 
friend," said the king iu conclusion ; 44 turn your 
tears into prayers, and pray for me." He then 
embraced the King of Navarre; dwelt upon the 
danger there would be for him if it became common 
to assassinate kings ; and concluded by exhorting 
him to renounce the Protestant religion. 44 Be 
assured, my dear brother," said he, 44 that you will 
never be King of France, unless you become a 
Catholic, and humble yourself to the church." His 
attendants then withdrew, and he occupied the 
remainder of his moments in religious exercises : he 
lived till three o'clock the following morning, the 
second of August, when, as he was repeating the 
Miserere, he died without a struggle, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age, and the fifteenth of his 
reign. % 

The King of Navarre had retired to Meudon 
after receiving the dying monarch's farewell. In 
the middle of the night an express arrived, to in- 
form him that he must hasten to St. Cloud, if he 
wished to see the king any more. He immediately 
took horse, and when he arrived at St. Cloud the 
first thing he heard was, that Henry was dead. 
When his arrival was known in the place, the 
Scotch guards came to offer him their homage, 
and proclaim him their king.} Henry IV. pro- 
ceeded to his predecessor's bed-side, and addressed 
all present, who were indignant at the malignity of 
the league in resorting to such means ; while they 
lamented the loss of a prince who had been par- 
ticularly kind to most of them. The new king 
was very much affected, and as bespoke, his words 
were often interrupted by his sighs. 44 Tears," 
said he, 44 will not restore him to life : the true 
proof of fidelity is to avenge him: for my part, I 
will sacrifice my life to it : we are all Frenchmen, 
and there is nothing to make distinctions among 
us in the duty we owe to the memory of our king 
and the service of our couutry."|| 

But it was not long before Henry discovered 
that he had yet considerable difficulties to over- 
come. Most of the Catholic noblemen protested 
against his being acknowledged as king: some 
objected from scruples of conscience, but several 
were in hopes of establishing an independent au- 
thority in the provinces or towns where they had 

• Davila. liv. 10, Cayet. liv. I. p. 823. Maimbourg, 
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influence.* Henry took his two confidants. La 
Force and D'Aubigne, into an adjoining room, 
and nuked for their advice. La Force declined 
speaking, but D'Aubigue" addressed the king nearly 
as follows : — " You stand, Sire, more in want of 
advice than of consolation ; and your present con- 
duct will decide the remainder of your life — will 
make you a king or nothing. You are surrounded 
by men who tremble while they threaten you, and 
who conceal their private fears under general 
pretences. If you sutfer such things to influence 
you, what will you not fear 1 And if you attempt 
to overcome the difficulty by yielding, who will 
not tyrannize over you 1 There are in the court 
and the army two sorts of persons : those who are 
resolved to support the king, and maintain his right 
to the crown ; and those whom the pretext of re- 
ligion makes uncertain and doubtful; and you 
must not give them time to deliberate. You are 
sure of the Protestant nobility and the troops 
under them. Marshal Biron and the Catholic 
captains under him have no thoughts of leaving 
you, for the share they had in the death of the 
Guises secures them. Call on Biron to engage the 
Swiss to acknowledge you ; despatch Ohry and 
Humiercsf to gain partisans among the nobles of 
the Isle of France and Picardy. The Duke of Eper- 
non is the most influential person in the army, but 
he is sure not to join the league, who are as much 
his enemies as yours. Be assured. Sire, that you 
have the superiority of force, and that your vigour 
and firmness will bring back every one to his 
duty-."* 

Biron was then sent for, and the king said to 
him, " The time is come, my cousin, when your 
hand must help to place the crown on my head. 
It will ill suit both your disposition and mine, for 
me to animate you by solicitations. I intreat you 
at ouce to persuade the Swiss to take the oath of 
allegiance to me ; then come and serve me, as a 
father and a friend. "§ Biron went immediately, 
and, with Sancy's assistance, had less difficulty 
than he had anticipated, although two-thirds of 
them were Catholics. The Swiss, moreover, agreed 
to defer the payment of their wages for some 
time, as the king's finances were in a very crippled 
state. |) 

The Catholic nobility, in the mean time, had 
held a consultation : some were for demanding the 
king's immediate conversion, and others were 
satisfied with his promise of abjuring within a 
given time.H 8ome were desirous of prohibiting 
the exercise of the reformed religion, while more 
tolerant measures were recommended by others. 
They had considerable difficulty in coming to an 
agreement upon the proposals they should make 
to the king: at last the Seigneur D'O was ap- 
pointed to speak their sentiments. He told the 
king that the noblesse were all willing t? acknow- 
ledge him for their sovereign if he would embrace 
the Catholic religion ; intimated that they would 
prefer death to having a Huguenot for their king, 
and declared that his right to the crown depended 
on his professing the ancient faith : he also added, 

• Pereflze, liv. 1. 
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that there was no fear of alienating the Hugne 
nots from his cause, as they would be contented 
with the exercise of their religion. This proposi- 
tion was very complimentary to the loyalty of the 
Protestants; but Henry IV. had too much honour 
thus to abandon the companions of his distress : his 
religion was far from being fervent — it sat but 
lightly on him, as his libertine principles prove, 
and he could then, as he did afterwards, have gone 
to mass without many scruples of conscience — but 
his soul was above a meanness, even to obtain a 
crown. He answered the deputation with spirit, 
reproached them with their disregard of the late 
king's dying injunctions, and asked what opinion 
they could have of him, to expect he could change 
his religion so suddenly 1 Should he then be 
worthy of their confidence 1 He gave them to 
understand that the subject should be maturely 
deliberated in the states-general, or in a national 
council, to the decisions of which he would submit. 
In the mean time he hoped he should be supported 
by all Catholics who loved their couutry or their 
honour ; and that all those who would not have a 
little patience, had his free permission to retire 
where they pleased.* 

As Henry finished speaking, Givry entered, and, 
after kissing his hand, announced the adhesion of 
the army, who had proclaimed him their king. 
" Sire !" said he, " you are the sovereign of the 
brave, and will be abandoned only by cowards." t 
This circumstance hastened the decision of many 
of the Catholics, who had expected to force the 
king to make great concessions. The Dukes of 
Moutpensicr and Angouleme had not concealed 
their ill humour, notwithstanding their connexion 
with the crown ; and the latter would scarcely 
deign to salute the king.J But when Henry's 
friends appeared sufficiently numerous to maintain 
his cause, their difficulties diminished, and they 
consented to acknowledge him, on condition that 
he should be instructed in the Catholic religion 
within six months ; that he should restore the 
Romish worship where it had been suppressed ; 
that he should place the clergy in the full enjoy- 
ment of their property ; and that he should give no 
appointment to the Huguenots: there were some 
other articles respecting the public right* and li- 
berties which were matters of course. 

The warmth of some of the Huguenot* made the 
Catholic nobility more resolute in requiring a 
positive obligation from the king; for otherwise 
they feared that the reformed religion would be 
encouraged, to the destruction of their church. 
La Noue endeavoured, but in vain, to persuade 
them to be reasonable. No one could doubt the 
sincerity of his Protestantism; yet he caudidly 
told the king, that it would be scarcely possible 
for him to obtain his rights, unless he became a 
Catholic; but he insisted on the change being 
made in a respectable manner, to avoid anything 
which might prejudice those who had so long 
supported him. $ A number of zealous and violent 
Huguenots, however, insisted on his remaining 

• D'Aubixne. vol. lii. p. IW. tt teq. 
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with them, and contended that their party was 
sufficient to establish him upon the throne.* I)u- 
plessis was confined to his bed at Saumur; but 
though he could not personally advise his sove- 
reign, he addressed him a memorial, accompanied 
with a letter ; and both reflect (Treat credit upon 
him, as a loyal servant, a skilful politician, and a 
•incere Christian. "Many difficulties," says he, 
"present themselves in your affairs, as your ma- 
jesty will perceive by my memorial : time will clear 
up apart of them, and your servants the rest. God, 
who has conducted you, Sire, to the throne, will 
establish you thereon ; only let your majesty be 
grateful, and ascribe to him all the glory."f In 
the memorial Dupletsis writes. " The Catholics are 
alarmed for their religion : a declaration must he 
published to satisfy them : the substance should 
announce that there should be no innovation on 
the Catholic religion; and because, on the other 
hand, the Protestants must not be offended, certain 
expressions must be agreed upon to be used, when- 
ever they are spoken of. It is requisite that you 
should write to all the churches, and to the gover- 
nors of the places where the reformed religion is 
exercised, enjoining them to conduct themselves 
more moderately than ever, both in speech and 
behaviour ; to repress the insolence of the populace, 
and to be on terms of peace and union with the 
Catholics, otherwise in some parts there will be 
danger of scandal. The regulations for the pre- 
terrotion of the churches and relics, and the main- 
tenance of the sen-ice, must be enforced more 
strictly than ever. His majesty may be requested 
to restore the mass at Niort and other places: 
that will be a reason for granting the request of the 
Protestants, when they apply for liberty of wor- 
ship."' The memorial recommended, also, a pro- 
clamation, calling upon all good Frenchmen to 
assist in punishing the late king's assassination ; a 
declaration, offering pardon to all who would sub- 
mit within a certain time ; and a representation to 
the pope, showing him the danger to which he 
exposed the see of Rome, in irritating and exas- 
perating him, by Jus bulls and anathemas. " The 
example of Henry, King of England, may be pro- 
posed to him : he was by such means placed in the 
necessity of entirely cutting off the communication 
between the kingdom and the Roman see. The 
(French) ambassadors should persuade the princes, 
at whose courts they reside, to send persons of dis- 
tinction to salute his majesty, as that will give him 
authority among the people, &c."J 

From the liberal sentiments which the preceding 
memorial conveys, it is to be regretted that the 
writer was absent. His paper did not reach the 
king till after he had concluded the affair, by 
taking an oath to the conditions already mentioned. 
Had Duplesaia been present, he would have had 
sufficient influence over his friends to restrain the 
eagerness of their demands, and much jealous 
feeling would have been avoided in consequence. 
A treaty, founded on these conditions, was signed 
by the king on the 4th of August, when all the 
nobles made a declaration of allegiance, with the 
exception of the Duke of Epernon, and Louis de 
L'HopitaJ, Marquis of Vitry. Epernon retired to 
his government of Saint onge, with six thousand 
infantry, and twelve hundred horsemen ; a reduc- 
tion which the king's army could ill afford. $ On 

• DsviU. liv. 10. f Mem. de Duplessis, vol. ii. p. 1. 
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leaving the camp he told his sovereign that his 
conscience would not permit him to stay ;* but it 
is generally considered that his reasons were al- 
together selfish. H aving enjoyed the highest dis- 
tinction under Henry III., he could not consent to 
remain in an army where his military consequence 
would be eclipsed by Biron, d'Aumont, and La 
Noue; he might also fear that the king would 
desire the loan of part of the immense sums he 
was known to have amassed. t Vitry appears to 
have acted from motives really conscientious : he 
joined the party of the league, but previously 
gave up the government of Dourdan, a town which 
the late king had confided to him;J and he re- 
turned to Henry's support directly he was in- 
formed of his having abjured. § 

The king lost no time in arranging his affairs ; 
his feeling was for attacking Paris, but his forces 
were so diminished, that he could not think of 
making the attempt^ For, after Epernon had 
quitted him, several other nobles did the same, and 
a considerable number of the Catholic soldiers 
went to their homes. - ! He addressed letters to the 
different parliaments, appointed a time for assem- 
bling the states-general, and sent an offer of ac- 
commodation to Mayenne, which was rejected.* • 
For his military operations he consulted with 
Biron, d'Aumont, La Noue, and Montpensier. At 
first it waB proposed to retire beyond the Loire ; 
but that measure appearing too great a concession 
to the league, it was resolved that the army should 
be divided into three bodies : one, uuder the Duke 
of Longueville, to protect Picardy from the Spa- 
niards ; another, under Marshal d'Aumont, to be a 
check upon Champagne ; the third was commanded 
by the king himself, in Normandy, to be more 
ready to communicate with England. But before 
the forces separated, the late king's body was 
carried to Compiegne for temporary interment. 
The situation of affairs prevented its being carried 
to St. Denis, and the army of the league making 
preparations for taking the field, there was no 
time to be lost in ceremonials : the body was, in 
consequence, placed in the principal church, with- 
out any display of pomp. The king immediately 
set out for Normandy, where he made an auspicious 
commencement, being joined by one Rolet, a gen- 
tleman of great courage and experience : he im- 
mediately took the oath of allegiance to Henry, 
and gave him possession of the Pont-de-l'Arche, 
which commands the river three leagues above 
Rouon.ft 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Rejoicings of the Leajjue at the death of Henry III.— Battle 
of Arque*— Attack on the suburbs of Paris. 

While Henry IV. was engaged in discussions with 
the Catholic nobility, Paris was the scene of the 
most fanatical rejoicing. It has been said that the 
• Glrard. p. 119. 
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event was first made known to the Parisians by the 
dying expression of a gentleman who waa killed in 
a single combat on the neutral ground. Such 
encounters were common at this period, while 
hostile armies were near each other ; and John de 
L'Isle Marivaut, a royalist, and Claude de Marolles, 
a leaguer, had agreed to break a lance on the 2nd 
of August.* Marivaut, indignant at the king's 
assassination, went to the place appointed, with a 
hope of avenging his sovereign on the person 
whom he was to encounter : he was on the ground 
before the time agreed on, and refused to use the 
lances brought, which, he said, were too light. 
Marolles consented to his using a heavier lance, 
but kept a light one for himself. After the cere- 
monies usual at a tournament, the signal was given, 
and the champions spurred their horses. Marivaut's 
superior strength nearly threw his antagonist from 
his horse, but, being near-sighted, he could not 
wear a close helmet, and received a mortal blow 
by Marolles' spear going into his eye. He did not 
live fifteen minutes afterwards ; but before he 
expired he said, " That even if he had been con- 
queror, he should have been unhappy to have 
survived the king, his master." This announced 
to the league that Clement's enterprise had been 
successful, t 

In the mean time, the Duchess of Montpensier 
waa waiting with anxiety to learn the result of the 
measure in which she had taken so much interest. 
The delay of a day had caused her great uneasiness. 
She might fancy the monk had been arrested and 
put to the torture : and if the part she had taken 
in encouraging him should be made known, it 
would be scarcely possible for her to be protected 
from the vengeance of the king, who would imme- 
diately attack the city. She waited near the gate 
leading to St. Cloud, and when the intelligence 
was brought to her she repeatedly embraced the 
bearer of the news. 44 Ah ! my friend," said she, 
44 is it indeed sot is the tyrant, is the monster 
dead 1 I am vexed but at one thing : that before 
he died, he did not know that it was I who directed 
the blow."£ The people immediately gave them- 
selves up to an excess of joy. Hymns of thanks- 
giving were sung in the churches ; the Dominicans 
had a Te Deum ; bonfires were lighted up ; and the 
black scarf, which had been worn by the league 
Bince Guise's death, was exchanged for green, the 
original colour :§ portraits of Clement were ex- 
posed to the veneration of the public: he was 
styled a saint and a martyr; and all those who 
bore any relationship to him were enriched by 
public contributions and alms. His statue was 
placed in the cathedral, with an inscription, St. 
James Clement, pray for us ! His mother was 
treated with the greatest distinction : she was 
lodged at the house of the Duchess of Montpensier, 
and dined at her table. The Pope, Sixtus V. 
pronounced a studied panegyric on Clement : he 
began his discourse with a quotation from the 
Psalms : 44 this is the Lord's doing, and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes :" he declared the deed to be 
super-human, as so glorious a work could only be 
effected by the immediate direction of the Almighty, 

* The Doc d'Angoulrmc speak* of this dud 'in hi* me- 
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and placed it on a level with the most remarkable 
incidents in sacred history : at the same time he 
pronounced the deceased king to be unworthy of 
christian burial.* 

These were the results of a blind feeling greatly 
excited, and the same people who then joined ia 
such outrageous conduct would, under a change 
of circumstances, go to the opposite extreme. But 
the assassination of Henry 111. becomes of more 
importance, when it is viewed as the result of the 
papal excommunication under which he laboured. 
The lofty pretensions of the Vatican were involved 
in this affair ; the pope had declared him fallen 
from his dignity ; and as an enemy of the church 
he might be put to death with impunity. The 
Jesuits have stoutly defended the reputation of 
this fanatic, and in a workf published with the 
approbation of Aquaviva, the general of the order, 
we find the following passage : 44 James Clement 
studied theology in a college of his order, when, 
being informed that he was permitted, to kitl a 
tyrant, be deeply wounded Henry III. in the abdo- 
men, with a poisoned knife. Dreadful spectacle ! 
memorable deed ! and of rare occurrence ; but by 
which princes may learn, that the impiety of their 
undertakings will not remain unpunished; that 
their authority is powerless from the time their 
subjects cease to revere them Clement con- 
gratulated himself in the midst of wounds and 
stabs, for having by his blood secured the lilierty 
of his country. The assassination of the king 
obtained him a great reputation. Murder was 
expiated by murder ; and the manes of the Duke 
of Guise, slain so perfidiously, were avenged by 
the shedding of royal blood. Thus perished 
Clement, the eternal ornament of France^ at the 
age of twenty -four years ; a young man of a simple 
character, and rather feeble constitution ; but a 
greater power supported his courage and bis 
strength." The pope's bull of excommunication 
which declared the monarch fallen from his throne, 
and thus exposed him to such au attempt ; and the 
decree of the Sorbonne, which released the French 
from their oath of allegiance, and declared that 
such an act would be highly meritorious, may both 
be attributed to the barbarous manners of the 
age and the generally enslaved state of the human 
mind. But the Jesuits, who are chiefly of 
extensive information, and whose life is professedly 
contemplative and devout, still avoid any declara- 
tion which may condemn this murder ; and it is 
wonderful, that the rules of a religious society 
should contain an entire chapter on regicide. The 
doctrines which the fathers of this order taught on 
that subject fell into great disrepute, and raised 
many opponents to the re-establishment of the 
Jesuits after they had been expelled the kingdom. 
Still they would not renounce the doctrine; and 
Aquaviva their general commanded them nor to 
affirm that it was lawful to kill a king : he also 
forbade any publication upon regicide, unless it 
had been examined and approved at Rome : the 
crime itself was thus unnoticed : its discussion only 
was forbidden. $ 

• Hist. dc« Derniers Troubles, vol. II. p. 8. IV Thuu. 
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But although the death of Henry HI. was the 
cause of unanimous joy in Pari*, there was a con- 
siderable difference of opinion about his successor. 
The Duchess of M on tpcnsier persuaded her brother 
Maycttue to take the crown : the urged that he 
should not lose so fine an opportunity of settling 
on his family the crown which his ancestors had 
formerly worn. Villcroy and the president Jcan- 
uin. however, were opposed to such a measure, 
and represented that there were many pretenders 
to the crown, equally well founded in their claim, 
and more able to enforce it. Besides which, the 
Spanish Ambassador, Bernard Mendoza, showed 
that the duke would be opposed by all the influence 
of his co.urt : it was therefore decided that the 
Cardinal of Bourbon should be proclaimed as 

; Charles X., which was done without delay.* 
The cardinal being old, feeble, and childless, would 
not interfere with Mayenne's future plans ; while 
the little time which, according to probability, he 
had to live, would afford him a better opportunity 
for ultimately securing his object. As Charles X. 
was a captive, the Duke of Mayenne was invested 
with the title and authority of lieutenant-general of 
the state and crown of France, so that he had the 
full exercise of the regal authority to ensure the 
success of his ulterior measures, when the throne 

' should again become vacant. 

D Aubigne was selected as the captive's guardian, 
in place of Chavigny, who did not possess the 
king's confidence. The Duchess de Retz employed 
an agent to offer two hundred thousand crowns, or 
the government of Bellisle, if he would connive at 
the prisoner's escape. The safe-conduct previously 
demanded alone prevented D'Aubign6 from arrest- 
ing the emissary. + 

The parliament of Paris willingly registered the 
edict which recognised the Cardinal of Bourbon to 
be king; but in other parts the conflict of interests 
prevented the adoption of any measure. The par- 
liament of Bordeaux would not acknowledge Henry 
IV., but was persuaded by Marshal Matignon to 
abstain from recognising the right of the Cardinal 
of Bourbon that of Toulouse not only forbade 
the recognition of Henry of Bourbon, under pain 
of death, but ordered his excommunication to be 
republished while that of Rouen declared all 
those guilty of high treason who opposed the Holy 
Union. || 

Henry IV. had assembled a parliament at Tours, 
where his right was acknowledged, and justice 
administered, in his name. The council of the 
league were indignant at the existence of such a 
body, and sent a herald with a message informing 
them that, for their cruelty in punishing Catholics, 
they were declared deserters from the true religion, 
in the war existing between the Catholics and the 
heretics ; that they were therefore considered ene- 
mies, and that reprisals and confiscations would be 
proceeded with against thcra.U 

When the king went into Normandy, his army 
was very small, and he wished to establish himself 
at Dieppe ; as well for the convenience of commu- 
nication with England, as for the facility of retiring 
by sea to Rochelle, in the event of a defeat by the 
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league. Ou his way, he prepared for attacking 
Rouen, and committed sonic havoc in the neigh- 
bourhood.* The alarm in the town was so great, 
that Aumale and Brissac, who had retired thither 
with twelve hundred horsemen, could scarcely 
restrain the inhabitants from opening the gates. 
They sent numerous couriers to the Duke of 
Mayenne, entreating him to make haste, if he 
wished to preserve the town.f 

Mayenne was nearer than the king expected ; 
he had left Paris at the end of August, with an 
army of nearly thirty thousand men. Henry 
having scarcely seven thousand, raised the siege on 
his approach : he retired to Dieppe, where he had 
already placed a small garrison, and wrote to 
Longucville and D'Aumont to join him with their 
forces. 

Fortunately for Henry IV. the Duke of Mayenne 
had lost considerable time in going to a conference 
with the Duke of Parma ; for if he had attacked 
the king at once, the triumph of the league would 
have been secured. Even afterwards he employed 
himself too long in taking a number of small towns 
in the neighbourhood, in order to deprivo the king 
of all chance of making his escape; and so confi- 
dently did he calculate upon a victory, that he sent 
information to Spain of the Bearnai* being shut up 
in a corner, from whence he could not escape 
except by sea. J Henry's friends were very much 
concerned for his personal safety ; and as every- 
one expressed his opinions, and thereby excited 
alarms, the king decided on faking some resolution 
which should put an end to their uncertainty. 

A council of war was held on the 5th of Septem- 
ber : several persons recommended that detach- 
ments should be left in the places they held, suffi- 
cient to preserve them until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments ; and that the king should embark for Eng- 
land or Rochelle, a measure which would at once 
provide for his personal safety, and enable him to 
negotiate for assistance from abroad. Biron's 
energetic appeal to his honour and character, pre- 
served him from yielding to such advice ; that noble- 
man convinced him that if he quitted the sod of 
France, it was scarcely possible he could ever return ; 
and that if he placed his hopes on any thing short of 
the courage and resolution of his followers, he would 
assuredly lose his crown. Henry then decided on 
making a stand against the league ; but as it might 
be extremely inconvenient for his cause if he were 
blockaded in Dieppe, he took his post at the Castle 
of Arqucs, about a league distant; and as May- 
enne's army had been joined by the forces at 
Rouen under the Duke of Aumale, no exertions 
were deemed too great in making trenches, re- 
doubts, and other kinds of defences.^ 

The Duke of Mayenne arrived on the evening of 
the 15th of September, and took up his quarters 
at a small village called Martin Eglise,|| separated 
from Arqucs by the river Bethune. Finding the 
king's position very strong on that side, he 
suddenly attacked the suburb of Dieppe, called 
Polct, the following day. Chatillon was posted 
there, and made a successful sortie, which threw 

• 24 August. 1589. 
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the assailants Into confusion. Marshal Biron then 
came to his assistance, and completely defeated 
them, pursuing them into the village of Martin 
Eglisc.* 

Every day produced skirmishes and attacks, but 
most of them were of no importance. It was 
believed at the time that there was a division in 
the councils of the league :f their leaders were so 
confident of success, that they made premature 
arrangements fur the division of the spoil; and 
the distribution of the various governments and 
charges created disputes among them, which were 
with difficulty appeased, and a delay naturally 
arose in their operations. At length, on the even- 
ing of the 20th, orders were given to pass the river 
after midnight, and attack before dawn the king's 
forces posted at a place called La Maladerie, by 
taking which post there would b« a greater pro- 
bability of attacking Arques with success. Not- 
withstanding the superiority of their numbers, and 
the violence of their attack, they were repulsed 
with great loss, and found themselves immediately 
attacked on three points by the, king in person, by 
Biron, aud by Chatillon. J 

Finding it impossible to gain the place by force, 
treachery was used. There were German soldiers 
in each army, and those in the king's service were 
employed at that very post. Their countrymen 
approached the trenches, and, on calling out that 
they wished to join the king, were assisted in 
getting into the fort. They were readily believed 
in their declarations, as a report had been circulated 
that they wished for an opportunity to abandon the 
Duke of Mayenne, who did not pay them. No 
sooner, however, were they in the fort than they at- 
tacked the king's troopn. Biron advanced to learn 
the cause of the disorder he observed : he was pulled 
from his horse and nearly killed. The king also was 
engaged in the conflict almost alone ;§ and if May- 
enne had been alert at that moment, he would 
have carried all before him. When Henry found 
himself struggling in the midst of his enemies he 
considered his cause lost, but persevered in trying 
to rally his men, who (led in every direction. At 
last, in a tone of despair, he exclaimed, " What ! 
are there not in al) France fifty gentlemen who 
have resolution enough to die with their king!" 
Chatillon was then pressing forward to assist him 
with five hundred musqueteers : he was sufficiently 
near to hear the king's appeal, and immediately 
answered, " Courage, sire 1 Here we are, ready to 
die with you." They immediately attacked the 
treacherous Lansquenets, and drove them out of 
the fort. Nhfht coming on, the Duke of Mayenne 
found he could expect to gain no advantage, and 
retired with his men into his own lines, the king 
remaining master of the field of battle. || 

Several other attacks were made both on Arques 
and on Dieppe, but without success. In the mean 
time the arrival of the Duke of Longueville and 
Marshal d'Aumont reinforced the royal array, and 
five thousand men having been sent by Queen 
Elisabeth, with a supply of ammunition, and a 

• Davila. liv. 10 Mithieu. Wtl. det nrrret rat re Us mai- 
mm de Fm*ee el <TEtp>\g»e. p. S3. Pans. 1600. 
T Fereflxe. liv. S. 
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considerable sum of money.* Mayenne aban- 
doned his design, and marched his army into 
Picardy. Nothing could be more complete than 
bis disgrace, for the accounts he had forwarded to 
Paris were of the most boasting kind ; and the 
Lansquenets in their treacherous attack, having 
obtained four or five standards, he sent them to 
the Duchess of Moutpensier. She had a dozen 
others made, and they were paraded through the 
city, while a bulletin was distributed, stating that 
the Duke of Mayenne blockaded the Bcarnais by 
land, and the Duke of Aumale by sea ; that the 
bitter had defeated the English fleet, and that no 
chance remained of Henry's escape. Couriers 
brought accounts of his having offered to surrender 
provided his life were spared, and they announced 
that he would be brought captive to Paris, to grace 
Mayenne's triumphal entry. f 

After such exertions the king's army required 
repose, and both officers and men were in great 
want of many things for their private equipments 
as well as for service, particularly harness, as 
their own was nearly destroyed by continued rains 
and violent use. The spoils of the routed army 
afforded them a good supply, and on the 1 9th of 
October the king set out for Paris by easy marcltes. 
The royal army at this time was increased to 
twenty thousand infantry, three thousand cavalry, 
and fourteen heavy guns. This force arrived 
within a league of Paris ou the evening of the 3lst 
of October, and was placed in the villages of Issy, 
Vaugirard, and Montrouge ; the king being re- 
solved to attack the suburbs of Paris the next 
morning. J 

As the people had been deceived by the false 
boastings of the Sixteen and the Duchess of Mout- 
pensier, they were by no means prepared for such 
an attack ; the defence which was made on the 
occasion is therefore surprising. But the council 
of the league being informed of the king's approach, 
called upon the people to take arms, which every 
one did, not excepting the clergy ; and they were 
soon in the same position as wheu the late king 
was preparing to attack them three month* before. 
Henry divided his infantry into three bodies. 
Biron with one of them attacked the faubourgs 
St. Victor and St. Marcel ; D'Aumont aud Thore, 
with another division, the faubourgs St. Jacques, 
and St. Michel; Chalillou, and La Noue, that of 
St. Germain. The cavalry aud artillery were 
divided in the same manner, to support each body 
of infantry. On the signal behnr given, the fau- 
bourgs were simultaneously attacked : the assail- 
ants were aided by a thick fog. and in less than an 
hour, they were masters of that part of Paris. { 
If the king's cannon had been brought up in time, 
the city itself might have been taken; but a slow- 
ness in the movements of those who superintended 
that service gave the citizens time to barricade t'ie 
gates so well, that the idea of forcing them was 
abandoned for the time. In this attack the 
Parisians had above nine hundred persons killed, 
and four hundred were made prisoners. Chatillon 
at first committed great havoc among them, being 
spurred on by a wish to avenge the murder of his 

* Sir E. Stafford arrived with thi* reinforcement the S3rd 
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father; but the king gave orders to desist from 
such proceedings, and in less than two hours the 
place was as tranquil as if nothing had occurred.* 
The festival of All Saints was uninterrupted ; and 
the Catholic soldiers of the royal army assisted at 
mass in the churches. f A Piedmontese, named 
St. Severin, was the most remarkable among those 
who made a vigorous resistance. Supposing the 
assailants would be occupied with pillage, J he 
sallied from the city with three huudred men, and 
threw Chatillon's party into confusion. St. Se- 
verin was actively pursuing his success, when be 
was killed by a musket ball ; his death dispirited 
his followers, and thev were almost all killed. § 

In the mean time the Duke of Mayeiine arrived 
in Paris ; he had heard of the direction taken by 
the king's army, and changed his course to come up 
with him. Henry had given orders to destroy the 
bridge of St. Maixent after his army had passed, 
in order to arrest Mayenne's progress ; that order 
had not been executed, and the army of the league 
arrived on the afternoon of the 1st of November.J 
The king had decided on attacking the city, but 
that event compelled htm to change his plan. In 
a letter to Duplcssis-Mornay he writes, •* Since it 
has pleased God to favour me in this enterprise, I 
haTc determined to follow it up, and attack my 
■aid city, which I hope to bring back to obedience, 
uuless the army of my enemies, or a part of their 
forces enter the city within three days." The 
letter contained the following postscript : *« While 
turning this letter, I am informed that the Duke of 
Mayenne has just arrived in the city with his 
army ; so that being no longer able to force the city 
and the army together, I am resolved to wait here 
till tn-morrow to see what the Duke of Mayenne 
will try to do, and the day after I will retire in his 
right, to see if he will undertake what hitherto he 
ha* not dared to do."H 

Henry waited accordingly the following day in 
expectation of an attack, and on the third he re- 
solved to abandon the faubourgs : still he waited in 
the sight of the town, drawn up in order of battle, 
ready to engage Mayenne if he would come out. 
The league would not accept the challenge, and 
the king get out for Tours, where he had promised 
to hold a meeting of the states-general.** 

Among those who were made prisoners in the 
attack on the suburbs was Burgoing, prior of the 
Dominicans : he was actively engaged in the de- 
fence with other monks, who like him had taken 
the sword and cuirass. He was sent to Tours, 
where some time afterwards he was condemned to 
the punishment of regicides.ft He suffered death 
with constancy, and declared, when exhorted to 
confess his crime, " He had done all that he could, 
but not all that he would have done."J J His por. 

• \* Grain, liv. 5. p. 198. 
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trait was placed among the Dominican martyrs, in 
a church at Valladolid belonging to that order.* 
A wealthy citizen of Paris, named Charpentier, a 
member of the council of the league, also fell 
into the king's hands. His friends in the city 
immediately arrested, among others, a person 
named Blanchet, a suspected royalist, and declared 
that his life should answer for Charpentier's 
safety. An exchange had been arranged: Char- 
pentier had paid a sum agreed upon for his 
ransom, and was preparing to return to Paris. 
At the moment he was leaving, Birou heard that 
Blanchet had been put to death to gratify the 
popuiacef: the marshal instantly went to the 
king, and insisted on avenging such a crime, for 
otherwise he would be deserted by his followers. 
Charpentier, in consequence, was ordered to be 
handed. J 

The president Potier de Blancmesnil was like- 
wise in great danger, for he was suspected of 
having sent a communication to the king, that 
when he arrived before Paris, the royalists would 
co-operate from within. The Sixteen immedi- 
ately put him on his trial, and were unanimous in 
sentencing him to death. The Duke of Mayenne 
arrived at the important moment : having a" great 
respect for that magistrate, he released him from 
his dreadful position, at the request of De Gevre 
the president's brother, and afterwards allowed 
him to quit Paris and join the king.§ 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Henry IV. takes Vendomo— Is acknowledged by the senate 
of Venice — Siege* of Palaiae and Honfleur — Arrival of the 
Legate Cujetan — Defence of Median. 

When the king left Paris, in his way to Tours, he 
took Estampes, Joinville and Vcnddme. There 
was some resistance at the latter place : after 
making a considerable breach with the cannon, 
Chatillon and the Baron de Biroti[| entered with a 
few soldiers, sword in hand. The defence of the 
place provoked the victors to pillage ; and as 
Vendome was the particular patrimony of the 
Bourbon family, the king was more angry at its 
revolt. However, he proclaimed a pardon for all, 
with the exception of Benehard, the governor, who 
had given up the place to the League, and C'hesse, 
a monk, who by his sermons had excited the people 
to take arms. Chesse was hanged : be went to 
execution with all the courage which fanaticism 
could impart. Benehard was beheaded, but he 
displayed great weakness : he threw himself at 
Birun's feet, and with tears imploreu his life. The 
marahal repulsed him with scorn, saying that he 
neither knew how to defeud himself, nor to sur- 
render. % 

• Journal de Henri III. 

t 2«>th Nov. 1589. According to the Journal de Henri IV. 

t Cayet. liv. 1. p. 273. D'Aubigue. vol. iii. p. 885. 

i Journal dc Henri IV. Le Grain, liv. 5. Whether this 
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Henry armed at Tours on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, when he woh welcomed with transports of joy. 
The same evening he received the homage of the 
Cardinals of Vend6me and Lenoncourt, and the 
next day he had visits from the parliament, the 
different courts, and the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, who congratulated him upon the 
success of his arms.* John Mocenigo, the Vene- 
tian ambassador, also presented a letter, by which 
the senate acknowledged him to be King of 
France, apologised for their delay in sending the 
customary letter of congratulation, and ordered 
their minister to continue his functions at the 
court of Henry IV. f This proceeding of Ihe 
Venetians was important to the royal cause, as it 
influenced many other powers. The senate had 
early decided on assisting the king against the 
league, but the influence of the pope and the 
King of Spain had been exerted to prevent that 
body from coming to such a resolution. It was 
debated for two days, whether the republic should 
at once acknowledge Henry, or wait till other 
powers had done so. When the decision was 
made known, the people were tumultuous in their 
joy, ami some resolved on joining the king's army. 
The inquisitors immediately proceeded against 
such persons as encourage™ of heretics, and in- 
solently included the doge in their accusation. 
The nuncio and the Spanish ambassador loudly 
complained of the recognition of Henry's title, in 
contravention of the declaration made by the 
pope ami the cardinals. To which the senate 
replied, "That the republic had nothing to do 
with matters of faith, hut that they acknowledged 
Henry of Bourbon to be the lawful successor to 
the crown of France, which no one could deny." 
After protesting against the declaration of the senate, 
the nuncio quitted Venice : the republic, however, 
was at that time too flourishing to be controlled by 
the Pontiff, and to show their resentment, the senate 
put the inquisitors into prison.* The public at 
the same time felt so indignant at the late king's as- 
sassination, that two Dominicans, being out of their 
convent one evening, were seised and ill treated ; 
one of them was thrown into the canal, and was 
nearly drowned, and when they complained to the 
senate on the subject they could get no redress, 
being told that monks had no business to be out in 
the evenings.^ 

Jerome Matteucci was nuncio at the time : he 
thought that the pope would be highly gratified by 
his zeal for the holy Sec : but he was not aware of 
the character of Sixtus, who told him, on his arrival, 
to take the same horses that had brought him, and 
return immediately to Venice. || The fact was, 
that although Sixtus was obliged to oppose Henry 
IV . as a heretic, he had, nevertheless, a strong 
feeling iu his favour; he admired his boldness, and 
wished him to become a catholic, more for the 
sake of being able to acknowledge him, than for 
any other reason. Besides which, the S|>anish in- 
fluence at Home had become so overbearing, that 
Sixtus wished to strengthen the other powers as a 
sort of counterpoise : this caused it to be rumoured 
that he and the Venetian senate were acting in 

• Unit. d»M Pi'mirm Troubles, vol. ii. j>- 13. 
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concert; that Albert Badoaro, the Venetian am- 
bassador at Home, had made overtures to the pope 
respecting the recognition of Henry's title, before 
the republic discussed the business, and that it 
was his communication of the Pontiff's secret in- 
formation which completely decided the senate.* 

The day after the king's arrival at Tours, he 
called together the nobles and deputies who bad 
gone there to assist at the slates-general. He ex- 
pressed his deep regret at the renewal of the war 
rendering a postponement necessary, he trusted 
they would approve of his adjourning the assembly 
till the month of March, by which time he was in 
hopes he should restore tranquillity to the country.f 
He quitted Tours after a stay of only five days, 
and commenced a series of operations, which were 
very successful. He took Mans, Alencon, Falaise, 
and other towns, and completely destroyed the 
communications of the league, in several directions. 
His activity was remarkable; in less than two 
months he attacked the suburbs of Paris, besieged 
five or six considerable places took possession of 
fourteeu towns, and expelled the enemy from 1 
Anjou, Maine, Vcndome and Touraine ; and this 
was affected with an army strangely composed ; it 
consisted of Swiss, Germans, and many rustics who 
had never known military discipline : his progress 
at the same time being impeded by a cumbersome 
train of artillery and baggage.} 

Mayenne took advantage of the king's distant 
occupation to seixe Vinccnnes and Pontoise.} 
But the joy which was derived from this momen- 
tary success was dissipated by the news of the fail 
of Falaise, which was defended by the Count de 
Brissac. He had boasted that he would soon check 
the king's progress in Normandy ; and when sum- 
moned to surrender, he replied, that he had made 
a vow not to talk of capitulation for six months. 
The king's artillery made him change his tone, 
and in a few days he surrendered at discretion. 
He was made prisoner, with fifteen of his officers^ 

After the surrender of Falaise, all the other 
towns of Lower Normandy opened their gates to 
the royalists, with the exception of Honfleur, 
situated at the mouth of the Seine, and defended 
by a strong garrison. But the prospect of an ob- 
stinate siege did not discourage the king, whose 
affairs had taken a most fortunate turn. All his 
enterprises succeeded, and there appeared a great 
probability of the Holy Union being speedily 
suppressed. Unfortunately Henry was in want 
of money ; he could not keep his forces together, 
and when plunder was scarce, his men would leave 
the army in great numbers to go home.U This 
impeded his operations, and protracted the war 
for several years. 

Honfleur being a place of considerable import- 
ance was confided to a commander on whom the 
league placed great dependence; it was Gerard 
Berton, a knight of Malta, and brother of the 
brave Crillon. He was reputed to be inferior in 
military prowess to none but his brother, who had 
used every persuasion to detach him from the 
league, but in vaiu. The king was so anxious to 
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gain him to his cause that he offered him a 
marshal's baton, which was refused. His lieu- 
tenant was a priest named Truville, a Provencal, 
who added great military tact to a violent enthu- 
siasm. Such leaders could not fail of exciting a 
bold Bpiri* among their followers, and the town 
was extremely well defended. A cannon ball 
having killed Truville, the garrison became a little 
disheartened ; and the bursting of four of their 
principal guns about the same time crippled their 
means of defence : but Derton preserved a cheerful 
countenance, and encouraged his men with the 
hope of assistance being speedily sent to them. 
When that expectation could no longer be kept up 
he capitulated : it was agreed that the town should 
surrender to the king if no assistance arrived 
within four days ; nothing came during that time, 
and it was given up on the twenty-first of January, 

While Henry IV. was pursuing his fortune in 
the field, his parliament at Tours made preparations 
for the states-general to be held in March. Achille 
de Harlay had been liberated from the Bastille, in 
consideration of a large ransom, and exercised the 
functions of chief president. At the same time 
the council of the league issued orders for an 
assembly of the states to be held at Melun in 
February, f Some changes had occurred in the 
composition of the revolted administration : the 
Archbishop of Lyons had obtained his liberty by 
bribing Du Guast, who had charge of him ; he was 
appointed chancellor ; and Villcroy and Jeannin 
were introduced into the cabinet to counteract the 
Spanish influence. J Brisson, who was the chief 
president of the parliament, was considered a 
guarantee for the co-operation of that body. The 
Duke of Mayenne then declared that, being ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general of the crown by a king 
duly recognised, he could only be advised by a 
council of his own appointment ; and in conse- 
quence dissolved the council of the Union. By 
mis measure the Sixteen were stripped of their 
authority, and the Spanish Ambassador was de- 
prived of the aid of a body entirely devoted to 
him.f 

Both the league and the royalists endeavoured 
to win over the pope to their cause ; but the 
leaguers had been more expeditious than their 
opponents. They hud sent an agent to Rome 
immediately after the death of Henry III. : he 
represented that the Holy Union had resolved on 
having no other person for king than the Cardinal 
of Bourbon, and in whose behalf they would spare 
no exertions ; adding, that the whole noblesse of 
the country was with them. As a further motive 
to decide the pontiff, they told him that to pre- 
serve the ascendancy in the minds of the nation, 
his assistance was indispensable ; and that if he 
refused they might be obliged to come to terms 
with the King of Navarre. The pope consented 
to send a legate to Paris, and chose for that pur- 
pose the Cardinal Cajctan, a Spaniard, who was to 
be accompanied by a suite of prelates and theolo- 
gians, among whom was Bella rmine, a Jesuit, 
celebrated for his violence fn controversy. The 
legate was provided also with a considerable sum 
of money for forwarding the purposes of his 
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mission ; but Sixtus had scarcely made his arrange- 
ments when the Duke of Luxemburg arrived on 
the behalf of the royalist Catholics. That noble- 
man explained to his holiness the reasons which 
had influenced the body he represented in recog- 
nising the king's right to the crown ; and applied 
to him, as the common father of all Christians, for 
the means of establishing peace among his children. 
Sixtus plainly saw that the accounts he had re- 
ceived from the League were false ; he behaved 
with unusual affability to the Duke of Luxemburg, 
and wrote a letter to the royalist Catholics, ex- 
horting them to remain firm in their religion, 
declaring that he had no other interest than to see 
on the throne of France a king who professed the 
same faith as his predecessors ; and stating that it 
was indifferent to him upon whom their choice fell, 
provided it was not a heretic, whom he could not 
consider a child of the church. With that ex- 
ception they might name whom they pleased, and 
he wished them every happiness and prosperity.* 

The agents of the league wished to persuade the 
pope, that what he had heard was only an artifice 
of the King of Navarre to abate his seal and gain 
time ; while Sixtus, to be freed from their impor- 
tunities, ordered the legate to set out for France, 
but with instructions very different from those he 
had given at first : instead of exerting himself to 
place on the throne the Cardinal of Bourbon, he 
was now to aim at the election of a Catholic who 
might be agreeable to the whole nation ; and he 
was to try to bring back to the church all who had 
declared against it. Sixtus particularly enjoined 
him not to declare openly against the King of 
Navarre, so long as his conversion was possible ; 
and that he should publicly support his cause 
immediately that event appeared probable. The 
pope's commands were backed by the advice of 
Cardinal Morosini, the grand Duke of Tuscany, 
and the Duke of Nevers; but the legate fancied 
that Morosini was envious of his appointment, and 
the persons who accompanied him created suspi- 
cions of the other advisers. On his arrival at 
Turin, his vanity was so inflamed by the obse- 
quious behaviour of the Duke of Savoy, who paid 
him great respect, in hopes of obtaining support in 
his claim to the crown, that he forgot he was only 
a representative, and assumed the style of a reign- 
ing prince. f 

The legate, however, had no sooner set foot upon 
the soil of France than his haughty notions sus- 
tained a great mortification. Supposing every- 
thing would bend to his authority, he sent a 
message to Alphonso Ornano, who commanded in 
that part, to desist from troubling Grenoble and 
Valence, which still belonged to the league, and 
called upon him to abandon the king's party and 
join the Union. That officer replied in a style 
which displeased the legate, whose disappointment 
was Increased when he arrived at Lyons, and 
found the affairs of the league in very great con- 
fusion ; for the king had issued a manifesto, stating, 
that if the legate came to him, he was to be treated 
with every respect ; but that if he joined the league, 
he was to be treated as an enemy. J The royalist 
captains in consequence scoured the country, and 
attacked the legate's escort. He, finding he could 
expect no assistance from the Duke of Mayenne, 
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applied to the Duke of Lorrain, who readily sent 
him a force for his protection; in this harassed 
manner he made the journey to Pari*, where he 
arrived on the twentieth of January. He was 
there received in a magnificent manner, lodged at 
the episcopal palace, and treated as a sovereign.* 
The inhabitants were under arms, and saluted him 
by tiring their pieces. The legate is said to have 
entertained fears lest any of the people who were 
averse to his mission should have loaded their 
muskets with ball, and made a sign for them to 
leave off; but they, supposing he was blessing 
them, increased their firing.f 

After the pope's letter* was read and registered 
in the parliament, a declaration was issued, enjoin- 
ing obedience to the Holy See, and deference to 
the recommendations of the legate. The parlia- 
ment at Tours immediately passed a decree, com- 
manding the reverse. A number of letters from 
prelates, decisions of the Sorbonne, and replies to 
each, were then circulated; and the legate per- 
cehed, when it was too late, that he had done 
wrong in not remaining neuter: he could then 
have acted as a mediator, but now he could only 
exert himself for the league, which cause appeared 
to be rapidly hastening to dissolution. § 

The diversity of interests, which at this time 
distracted the councils of the league, promoted the 
cause of Henry IV. beyond expectation. Charles 
X. was looked upon by all as a phantom ; and each 
party matin exertions for taking advantage of the 
vacancy which his death would present. If May- 
enne could not have the crown himself, he wished 
naturally to confer it on some one who should be 
indebted to him for it, and whom he could after- 
wards influence. The King of Spain pretended 
that his daughter was entitled to it in right of her 
mother, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Henry II. 
This was the strongest party, as Mcndoxa, Philip's 
ambassador, possessed great influence with the 
Sixteen, and the leading members of the League ; 
the populace of Paris was also devoted to him : he 
had made liberal distributions of pistoles, and 
amused them with promises of large supplies of 
men and money. 

The nobility of the league were anxious to have 
a pnuce of the house of Lorrain : they were accus- 
tomed to serve under chiefs of that family, and sup- 
ported the claim of the Duke of Lorrain, in behalf of 
his son, the Marquis de Pont, whose mother, Claude, 
was second daughter of Henry II. His right could 
not be admitted without allowing the superior claim 
of Philip II.; but he was a Frenchman by birth, and 
his family had rendered such important service to 
the league, that many were inclined to support him. 
The Duke of Savoy urged his right to the crown on 
the ground of descent, his mother being the daughter 
of Francis I. His claim could not be opposed to the 
two preceding ; and although he was sure of the 
pope's support, he offered to resign his pretensions 
for the Marquisate of Saluces. 

Besides these, there were other plans proposed : 
if the Duke of Lorrain could not obtain the crown, 
he demanded Metz, Toul, and Verdun, and the 
durhy of Sedan. The Duke of Nemours wished to 
establish an independent sovereignty in the Lyon- 
nais, and the Duke of Mercoeur in Brittany.|| The 
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proposal for dismembering the kingdom served 
essentially to increase the number of royalists, who 
were at this time gaining ground rapidly, on ac- 
couut of the success of the king's arms, as well as 
from the report which was circulated of his serious 
determination to abjure. The legate being a Spa- 
niard was more inclined to support the interest of 
that couutry, and felt alarmed at the advancement 
of the royal cause. He made great efforts to sup- 
port the league, and to prevent any accommodation 
with the king, even if he became a Catholic.* 

About the same time were published certain arti- 
cles, stated to have been agreed upon between the 
king and Mayenne, by the medium of Villcroy and 
Biron. The Marquis of Belin had been taken pri- 
soner at Arques, and was released by the king on 
his parole : he had been the bearer of a proposal for 
an accommodation, which Mayenne had rejected ; 
but as it was known that such a proposal had been 
made, the legate was inclined to attach importance 
to the publication. f At all events, he considered it 
best to adopt measures of precaution ; and on the 
10th of February the Sorbonne published a decree, 
condemning all thought of the possibility of a re- 
conciliation with the king, even if he became a 
Catholic. If any one, it is added, refuses to obey 
this decree, the faculty declares him pernicious to 
the church of God, perjured and disobedient to his 
mother, and finally cuts him off from their body, as 
a rotten limb which would contaminate the others. 
"With the assistance of this decree, the legate called 
upon the officer* of the city and the captains of 
the quarters, to take an oath publicly, " That they 
would persevere in the holy union ; that they would 
never make peace nor treaty with the King of Na- 
varre ; and that they would employ their property 
and their lives for the deliverance of their kimr, 
Charles X."J 

"When the legate perceived the impossibility of 
doing anything in behalf of the captive Cardinal of 
Bourbon, he handed over to Mayenne the three 
hundred thousand crowns, to be employed as he 
thought best in the service of the league. The duke 
had sent a force to besiege Meulan directly after the 
taking of Pontoise ; but the place being strong, the 
assailants could make no impression : he therefore 
insisted upon the application of the money to 
strengthening and extending his means of operation. 
He then left Paris to attack Meulan with his whole 
force, being determined to take the town, as it was j 
important for the supply of Paris with provisions.} I 
Sully relates, that when the league took Pontoise, 
he expected Meulan would be attacked, and know- 
ing the importance of the place to the king's cause, 
did everything he could devise to rein) force the 
garrison. At the same time he sent to the king 
for assistance. Upon the repetition of his request, 
Henry wrote a letter, in which he appears vexed at | 
being called away from some plan he was pursuing r , 
44 In consequence of your importunity, I am coming j 
to help Meulan : if any inconvenience arise, I shall 
always reproach you with it." Fortunately there 
was nothing disastrous that arose out of the cir- 
cumstance : but it is almost to be wondered at that 
it was so ; for, instead of going with a strong force, 
the king left his army at Honfleur, and took with 
him only a small squadron for escort. The enemy, 
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being informed of his march, turned towards him, 
and he was compelled to go back to Verneuil. " It 
was not usual," says Sully, " for this prince to retire 
before his enemies, and he did not do so without 
great vexation. In the first movements of his anger 
he accused me of having exposed him to the affront, 
having cared less about his reputation than the pre- 
servation of my estates from pillage. It was easy 
for me to justify myself; and that prince, who un- 
derstood the importance of such a place as Meulan, 
ordered the rest of his army to join him, which had 
the effect I had anticipated. "• 

Henry's army arrived before Meulan in order of 
battle, on the 21st of February. He approached 
on the side which was attacked by the Sieur de 
Rone, who held an important command in the 
army of the league : that officer, finding his force in- 
adequate to the resistance of the royal arm)', crossed 
the river in some boats he had ready, and joined the 
Duke of Mayenne. The king immediately entered 
the town, complimented the garrison on the de- 
fence they had made, and left with them a rein- 
forcement of three hundred Swiss and two hundred 
musketeers. f While Henry was in Meulan, he 
wished to reconnoitre the position of the enemy, 
and went with several persons up the steeple of a 
church. When they were up there, the besiegers 
opened a sharp cannonade upon the steeple, and 
so destroyed the steps, that they were obliged to 
descend by a rope.J The king then retired to a 
short distance from the town, and Mayenne think- 
ing, that from the disproportion of their forces, he 
ueed not expect to be attacked, made a violent 
assault upon the place on the following day. A 
detachment was sent to support the town, which 
compelled the assailants to desist. His majesty 
having provided for the safety of Meulan, took a 
position on the road to Paris. Mayenne feared 
lest he should be deprived of a communication with 
the capital, and decamped on the 25th of February ; 
an additional reason for which movement was the 
report of a tumult at Rouen. $ 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Battle of Ivry sod Siege of Paris. 

After his failure upon Meulan, the Duke of May- 
enne directed his steps towards Picardy, to meet 
the reinforcements he expected from Flanders and 
Lorrain. The king in the mean time continued his 
endeavours to block up every avenue to Paris ; and 
by depriving the capital of its supplies and communi- 
cations, he hoped to kindle a feeling of impatience, 
under the privations which the league inflicted upon 
the inhabitants. With this end in view, he laid 
•icge to Dreux at the end of February. That town 
was defended by two captains named Falandrc and 
La Viette, who were well supplied with everything 
requisite for making a protracted resistance. Re- 
peated attacks were made, but without effect ; and 
the king gave orders for cannon to be brought from 
Meulan, for battering the place. The people of 
Paris were alarmed at the account they received of 
the siege of Dreux, and feeling already a great di- 
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mlnution in their supply of provisions, they were 
alive to the apprehension of a famine, if once that 
important place should be taken by the king. The 
legate and the Spanish miuister attempted to calm 
the public mind, by the means of preachers ; at the 
same time they made use of every method to rouse 
the Duke of Mayenne to activity. Various appeals 
to his courage and feelings at last determined him to 
take the field, and being joined by some Spaniards 
under Count Egmont, and some Germans under 
Colonel Saint Paul, he imagined himself equal to 
the contest with the king's forces. After review- 
ing his army, he quitted Paris on the 11th of 
March, and took the road for Dreux.* 

On the following morning the king was informed 
that the army of the league was approaching with 
an increase of force : this occasioned him to raise 
the siege of Dreux, and to give orders for the army 
to retire on Nonan court, which was done in great 
order. Two individuals who were in the army men- 
tion, that during a storm of thunder and rain which 
then took place, there were seen the figures of two 
armies in the clouds, fighting very furiously. Da- 
vila says it greatly discouraged the royal army, who 
for the most part looked upon it as a presage of 
their defeat, and coupled the circumstance with the 
event of the battle fought on that very spot at the 
beginning of the civil wars.f Sully was with a de- 
tachment at Pacy ;J he distinctly saw two armies 
in the air, but was unable to pronounce whether it 
was an illusion or a reality : •« Yet," says he, «• this 
object made such an impression on my mind, that 
I was not at all surprised on reading a letter which 
I received from the king the next day. He in- 
formed me that the Duke of Mayennc's army, 
joined by the Spaniards, had approached him with 
a view to giving battle." The letter finished with 
these words : «* I conjure you therefore to come, and 
bring with you all that you can, especially your 
company, and the two bodies of armed horsemen 
I left with you ; for I know and wish to make use 
of them."$ 

When the king relinquished the siege of Dreux, 
he held a consultation with his superior officers ; 
gave them a full explanation of the plan he pro- 
posed to adopt, and appointed a general rendezvous 
at the village of St. Andrew, on the plain of Ivry.j 
Henry took up his head-quarters at Nonancourt, 
and his generals lodged with their divisions in the 
surrounding places : he had so fully expected to be 
attacked, that on the 9th of March he had written 
to Mornay to hasten his arrival with all the force 
he could collect. 

At that time Mornay was at Chateaudun, and by 
great exertion he arrived within two leagues of 
Nonancourt, on the evening of the 12th.f Resides 
this reinforcement, Mouy and Tremouille arrived 
with two hundred horsemen from Poitou, Humieres 
brought two hundred gentlemen from Picardy, and 
Sully with his men arrived about two hours before 
the battle commenced. § 

Both armies passed the thirteenth of March in 
order of battle on the plan of Ivry, but nothing oc- 
curred. Mornay relates that there were some 
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skirmishes, and a few blow* were exchanged, but 
the day passed off without an engagement, "not 
without wonder, aa there was neither brook, nor 
hill, nor barrier between them."* The rain, 
meantime, fell incessantly, and rery much incon- 
venienced the army of the league, who were not 
so well quartered as the royalists. The whole 
night, says Davila, passed in a continued labour, 
and uneasiness on both sides; large fires were 
kindled in both camps ; sentinels were placed in 
every direction, and were changed by the maitre$~ 
tie-camp every half hour. The king's army, how- 
ever, having a good supply of provisions, and being 
better lodged, was enabled to take both refresh- 
ment and repose — a thing almost impracticable in 
the camp of their enemies. Mayenne was not at 
all desirous of giving battle : he thought that by 
keeping the king in the field, he would exhaust his 
resources and fatigue his followers. But Count 
Egmont protested against the Spanish troops being 
so uselessly employed ; for as the Catholic king 
had stripped the Low Countries of their proper 
forces, he desired ardently that a great effort should 
be made to bring the war to a conclusion. May- 
enne being well informed of the prevailing opinion 
at Paris could not resist Egmont's wish, especially 
as it was backed by the representative of the legate 
who was with the army. He resolved, therefore, 
to attack the king on the following morning. f 

The force of the two armies was very unequal : 
the king had eight thousand infantry, and rather 
more than two thousand cavalry. Mayenne had 
twelve thousand infantry and four thousand horse- 
men. They were drawn out ready for action be- 
tween nine and ten in the morning, and both 
parties appeared very desirous of engaging. J On 
the preceding day both Catholics and Protestants 
in the king's army had made their public devo- 
tions, and the churches of Nonancourt were full of 
the nobles and gentlemen who went to mass, while 
the Huguenot ministers performed divine service 
with their followers.^ When every arrangement 
was made, and the army was ready to charge, the 
king advanced in front of his men in complete 
armour, but bare-headed, and made aloud a prayer 
to the Almighty for his favour and protection. 
When he had finished, a general shout of Vive lc 
Hoi was heard, and the king then addressed his 
followers, exhorting them to keep their ranks, and 
assured them that be was determined to conquer or 
die with them. " If the standard fail you," said 
he, " keep my plume in your eye ; you will always 
see it in the path of honour and duty."|| So 
saying, he put on his helmet, which was adorned 
with three fine white plumes : at the same time 
perceiving that the wind blew direct in the feces 
of the soldiers, and that in consequence the smoke 
would inconvenience them, he gave orders for 
taking a position more to the left : Mayenne per- 
ceived the king's troops in motion, and sounded 
for a general charge.^ 

Mayenne on his side had not neglected to awa- 
ken the feelings of religion in the bosoms of his 
soldiers : he went before his army, preceded by a 
monk bearing a crucifix, to remind them that they 
Were about to fight in behalf of religion, against 
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heretics and their encouragers, the declared enemies 
of Jesus Christ and his church.* 

The battle commenced with a general discharge 
of artillery ; but when the contending parties came 
to close quarters, the conflict was principally be- 
tween the cavalry of each army. The king had 
divided his into several small divisions, as the only 
remedy for the inferiority of his numbers ; and 
this measure preserved him from defeat : for the 
advantage which was gained by the enemy in one 
part, was balanced by the result of other divisions, 
and a small body being more immediately under 
the eye of the commander was rallied with less 
difficulty. For a long time the result of the battle 
was uncertain. Marshal d'Aumont made a suc- 
cessful charge, but the other divisions were broken. 
Mornay, in describing the battle, says, "The 
enemy had the advantage so generally, that France 
wns on the point of ruin."f 

The grand struggle was with the division com- 
manded by the king in person : it consisted of six 
hundred horsemen. The main body of the enemy's 
cavalry- was opposed to it : Count Egmont, the 
Duke of Nemours, and the Chevalier d'Aumale 
commanded : they had twelve hundred lancers, 
flanked by four hundred dragoons. J The king 
charged upon his opponents : for a quarter of an 
hour he could not be recognised, and a report pre- 
vailed through the ranks that he was killed. But 
soon after he re-appeared, covered with blood and 
dust, and the shouts of joy which were given by 
the royalists served to dishearten their enemies, 
whose rout then became general. The French and 
Swiss troops surrendered ; but the Germans were 
nearly annihilated ; and the Duke of Mayenne 
escaped, by destroying the bridge after he had 
crossed the Eure.$ The battle was not entirely 
finished till the evening, for the king's troops con- 
tinued to pursue and harass their enemies all the 
remainder of the day, chiefly with a view to 
prevent their re-assembling. The leaguers lost all 
their baggage and artillery, and almost the whole 
of their army ; for, besides the numbers that were 
killed, there were so many that surrendered after 
the battle, that scarcely four thousand made their 
escape. Count Egmont, the Spanish general, was 
among the slain. || 

Biron was not in the battle : he remained with 
a body of reserve, and assisted only in the pursuit. 
When he saw the king had been exposed in the 
fight, he said to him, " Ah ! Sire, this is not right ; 
you have done to day what Biron should have 
done, while he has done what the king should do." 
Indeed, the king's friends were so concerned at 
the danger to which he had exposed himself, that 
they entreated him to be more careful of his person, 
and to consider that his destiny was to be king of 
France, and not a dragoon ; that his subjects were 
all ready to fight for him, but that they were all 
lost if they had no head to direct them.H 

Sully has given us a description of what oc- 
curred to him in this memorable battle. He was 
in the king's squadron, and had to sustain a most 
furious attack from Count Egmont. He observed 
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that the Reitrea, being of the tune religion, did 
I not do them so much injury as they could hare 
done, and often fired in the air; but Egmont and 
the Spaniards fought so desperately, that the ad- 
vantage was decidedly in their favour for a long 
time. Sully's horse was disabled, and a second 
horse was killed under him : he was at the same 
time wounded by a pistol ball, and lay senseless on 
the field. When he recovered a little, the armies 
were not to be seen ; and as he thought the king's 
array had been defeated, he prepared his mind for 
the worst. He succeeded in obtaining a horse, upon 
which he mounted, and soon after observed seven 
persons approaching him : he saw that one of them 
carried Mayenne's standard, and expected to be 
taken prisoner or killed by them. His surprise 
was great when he found they surrendered them- 
selves as his prisoners. This was the first intimation 
he received of the king's success : he went to 
Rosuy as soon as he possibly could, and was there 
received by Henry IV. with marks of great friend- 
ship and esteem.* 

The king remained a fortnight at Mantes ; and 
while his soldiers were reposing after their victory 
at I Try, he received the news of another battle 
gained by his forces at Issoire in Auvergne.f His 
affairs prospered in every direction, and it was un- 
fortunate that he did not follow the advice of La 
Noue, who recommended him to march at once 
upon the capital, and crush the league, before 
time was given for their leaders to make fresh ar- 
rangements.! But the king was dissuaded from 
marching to Paris, for which different reasons have 
been assigned. Some have thought that Marshal 
Biron was not at all desirous of putting a period to 
his importance, by finishing the war ; while others 
attribute it to the Huguenots, who feared the king 
might be persuaded to change his religion, if the 
Parisians received him on his arrival. It was de- 
cided in council that the town should be block- 
aded. If that method proved successful, the 
king was recommended to suppress the rente* of 
the Hotel de Ville, and by that means deliver the 
state from the payment of the late king's debts, 
which were very considerable. § 

The news of the victory was brought to Paris 
the following day, by the Sieur du Tremblay, a 
prisoner released on his parole, who of course had 
not been in the battle, but being in the neighbour- 
hood was able to proceed to the capital with the 
intelligence. He mentioned it to the Archbishop 
of Lyons, who in turn communicated the same to 
the legate, and the Spanish ambassador. || They 
feared lest the news should cause an insurrection 
in the city ; and to prevent any such consequences, 
they resolved that the preachers should be employed 
to make it known from the pulpits in a careful 
manner. The Duchess of Montpensier had been 
accustomed to amuse the Parisians with false 
accounts : among others, she had given out that at 
the first attack upon Drcux, the king had been 
repulsed with the loss of five hundred men, besides 
a great many wounded, and that Marshal Biron 
was not expected to live. There was also 
published an account of a battle having been 
fought at Poissy, in which the Holy Union had 
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gained a great victory, and that if the Bearnais 
was not dead, he was but little better.* The real 
account being therefore so very opposite, the 
preachers used great management in announcing 
the unwelcome tidings. Among them, one of the 
most remarkable was Christin de Nisse, who, 
preaching on the 16th of March, took for his text, 
" Whom the Lord loveth he rebukes and chastens ;" 
and in his sermon he showed a number of instances 
in which the people of God had been afflicted and 
tried. Then holding forth a letter which appeared 
to have that moment arrived, he expressed the 
regret he felt that he had been that day a prophet 
rather than a preacher ; since it had pleased God 
to inform the Parisians by his mouth of the afflic- 
tion which was to befall them. He concluded by 
telling them, that after fighting two days, the 
Catholic army had lost the battle, and exhorted 
them anew to defend their religion and their 
country. Other preachers exerted themselves to 
prevent the public from despairing, and with great 
success, t 

The Duke of Mayenne would not enter Paris, 
but remained at St. Denis, where be was visited by 
the legate, the Spanish ambassador, the archbishop 
of Lyons, Villeroy, and many persons of note : his 
sister, the Duchess of Montpensier, also went to con- 
sole him in his trouble, and consult upon the best 
means of remedying his loss. J La Moree was im- 
mediately sent off to the Duke of Parma, urging him 
to come to the assistance of the Union ; and May- 
enne himself set out for Soissons a day or two after- 
wards, to join them on their arrival. The defence 
of Paris was in the interval intrusted to the Duke 
of Nemours ; and pressing letters were written to 
the pope and the King of Spain. The Parisians 
on their side made great exertions to strengthen 
the fortifications of the city and to lay up as great 
a store of both ammunition and provision as could 
be done in their already blockaded Btate.y 

When the legate was informed that the king's 
army had quitted Mantes, and that the blockade 
of Paris was fully resolved on, he made an effort 
to gain time, in order that the Duke of Parma 
might come to the assistance of the Union. 
Villeroy had conferred with Duplessis very soon 
after the battle of Ivry ; but the object of his pro- 
posals was seen U trough, and nothing done.|| But 
when the legate himself appeared to wish for an 
arrangement, the king consented to a conference, 
which was held at Noisy : Biron, Givry, and 
Revol attended on behalf of the king ; the legate 
was accompanied by Gondy, some Italian bishops, 
Villeroy and Belin. The conference proved ab- 
solutely useless ; and the king continued his old 
plan of shutting up every avenue to Paris. U He 
took Melun on the 5th of April ; and while there, 
received a fresh proposal from Villeroy, who 
dwelt at length upon the king's being instructed in 
the Catholic faith, as indispensably necessary for 
healing the divisions of the country : observing, 
that as such affairs could not be discussed during 
the confusion of war, a truce ought to be concluded 
to allow the subject a deliberate examination. 
Henry had paid great attention to Villeroy's 
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remarki upon the miseries caused by a conflict of 
religious opinious ; but directly the • word truce 
was mentioned, he gave the speaker to understand 
that he would not throw away the advantage of 
hi* late victory, by delaying the execution of his 
project". Villeroy then returned to Paris, and the 
royalists continued to take the different towns in 
the surrounding parts.* 

Paris was iurcsted in the beginning of May :f 
the king's force was not sufficient to storm the 
city, but he expected that the miseries of a 
blockade would make the inhabitants return to 
their duty and acknowledge him for their king. 
On the other hand, the league, being satisfied with 
their means of defence, took every precaution for 
preventing anything like mutiny from showing 
itself. The Duke of Nemours had caused a 
number of cannon to be cut, and the fortifications 
were strengthened in every direction; while the 
Bastille, and other posts of importance, were con- 
fided to none but those who were too far compro- 
mised in the rebellion to hope for pardon if the 
king should be successful. The greatest care was 
taken to husband the stores which were in the 
city; and the slightest suspicion of being a 
royalist exposed a person to the certain loss of his 
property, and frequently to be hanged. These 
precautions enabled the chiefs of the league to 
maintain their authority in the midst of such 
distress. It is, however, very doubtful that even 
then they would have succeeded, if the preachers, 
Boucher, Pelletier, Linccstre, and others, had not 
preserved the spirit of enthusiasm by their exhor- 
tations, in calling on the faithful to die, rather 
than Bubinit to a prince who was a heretic. J The 
money of the Spanish ambassador, the influence of 
the princesses and ladies of the league, and the 
decree of the Sorbonne,§ declaring that whoever 
died in defence of the city, would enjoy the 
martyr's crown, all combined to create a spirit of 
resistance which has rendered this siege unequalled 
in modem times. 

By the beginning of June the provisions, al- 
though distributed sparingly, were nearly ex- 
hausted ; and the clergy called upon the inhabitants 
to take anew the oath prescribed by the Sorbonne. 
A general assembly was held at the Hotel de- 
Ville, when all swore that they would die a 
thousand deaths, rather than consent to receive a 
heretic king. At the same time to give more 
effect, a grand procession was ordered, on which 
occasion the oath was renewed at the church of 
Notre Dame-H In this procession were seen all 
the ecclesiastics in Paris: "William Rose, Bishop 
of Senlis, marched at their head with a crucifix in 
one hand, and a halbert in the other. After him 
came the Prior of the Carthusians, followed by all 
his monks, with their habits tucked up and their 
cowls thrown back, to make room for helmets. 
The Mendicant orders, and the Capucins followed 
in the same style, all armed with such weapons as 
they could procure. Hamilton, curate of St. 
Cosine, acted as serjeant-major : he regulated their 
halts, and gave orders for firing. The legate could 
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not be absent ; and as the procession passed before 
him, each division fired a salute : one of the 
pieces proved to be loaded with ball, and the 
legate's chaplain was killed by his side. This 
circumstance appeared likely to trouble the public ! 
feeling, but the clergy declared that as the deceased 
was killed in so good a cause, his soul bad 
certainly flown to heaven ; and as the legate gave 
his opinion to that effect, no ono could presume 
to doubt it. The march of the procession was 
continued amidst vollies of musketry, and singing 
of hymns and psalms.* 

Famine meanwhile began to assume a dreadful 
aspect : the example as well as the preaching of 
the monks preserved the people from despondency 
for a considerable time : they were every day 
amused with pretended letters from the Dukes of 
Mayenne and Parma, who were coming to raise 
the siege ; and seeing the ecclesiastics join in the 
public labours as well as the defence of the city, 
they could not repine at their sufferings. But as 
the calls of hunger became more pressing many de- 
manded peace ; and after hanging the most vehe- 
ment among them, the rest were invited to suffer 
for the cause of religion. The people were gratified 
with processions instead of food, and as a consola- 
tion for the dying citizens the legate distributed a 
number of indulgences in articulo mortis. The 
ecclesiastics, and especially the monks, were well 
provided with provisions, and therefore preached 
patience and resignation to a starving population. f 
It was ordered that all the store-houses should 
be visited. Tyrius, the rector of the Jesuits, de- 
manded of the legate an exception for his house. 
The provost of the trades, who was present, con- 
tended that the proposal was neither Christian nor 
neighbourly : he commenced his search with their 
college. They had a year's supply of corn, biscuit, 
and salted meat, and being under no apprehension 
of wanting food, they were the most zealous of all 
the clergy in impressing on the minds of the 
people how much more glorious it was to die of 
hunger than to acknowledge the Beamais for their 
King. " At the Capucins," says Pierre de 
I'Estoilp.J " was found biscuit in abundance : in 
short, in all the dwellings of the clergy were found 
provisions more than was necessary for half-s- 
year." The stores of the different monasteries and 
colleges afforded relief to the starving Parisians, 
but only a momentary one ; horses, asses, dogs, 
cats, and even rats, were eaten. § The Duchess 
of Montpensier was offered golden chains and 
rings to the value of two thousand crowns for her 
dog ; which she refused, saying, " She ohould 
reserve it for herself when her own stores were 
consumed:" one of her women actually died of 
hungcr.jl 

The Parisians not only ate human flesh in some 
cases, but they ground the bones of their deceased 
fellow-citizens, and mixed it with bran and chaff ; 
of which, at the legate's suggestion, they made a 
kind of bread.H Fresh ordinances appeared, for- 
bidding the least allusion to any composition with 
Henry of Bourbon, under pain of death ; but hun- 
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ger compelled the people to complain, and the 
pulpit was again found to be the moat efficacious 
means of quieting their clamours : preachers held 
up the host and the crucifix, exclaiming, " Learn to 
die in the cause of a God, who died to save you."* 
In the mean time the kiug's army was greatly aug- 
mented : the prospect of taking Paris hod brought 
him numerous companies to join his standard ; and 
■ the hopes of plunder made many of his officers per- 
suade him to attack the city. But Henry consi- 
dered that Paris was the most valuable jewel of his 
crown ; and that it was not the interest of a king 
to surfer so many innocent persons to be included 
in the punishment of the rebels, who prevented him 
from being properly received as a sovereigu. He 
persisted in the blockade, and would certainly have 
reduced the city, had not many of his commanders 
betrayed their trust in permitting provisions to pass 
for large sums of money. The soldiers imitated 
their officers ; and the besieging army drained 
Paris of great part of its wealth, by obtaining a 
high price for the provisions they sold across the 
walls ; a practice which the king was obliged to 
suffer, as he had not the means of paying his 
troops.f 

As the horrors of the famine increased, a depu- 
tation was sent to the king for his permission for 
a number of aged and feeble persons to leave the 
city. Many of his council advised him to refuse 
the request, as the only way to subdue the town 
by driving the people to revolt against the league 
in desperation ; but the kiug thought otherwise. 
" I am not surprised," said he, *• that the chiefs of 
the league and the Spaniards have so little com- 
passion on those poor people ; they are only tyrants ; 
but I, who am their father and king, cannot listen 
to the recital of their calamities without being 
touched to the bottom of my soul, and endeavour- 
ing to remedy them. I cannot prevent those who 
are possessed by the spirit of the league from 
perishing with it ; but as to those who implore my 
clemency, they cannot help the crimes of others : 
I will hold out my arms to them." When the 
permission waa announced above four thousand 
persons left the town, and cried out with all the 
strength which their wretched condition would 
allow, Vive le Roi. From that time the kiug's 
soldiers prevented no one from making their 
escape.t 

But the obstinacy of the league was unparalleled, 
and as a means of forcing a capitulation, an attack 
was ordered on all the faubourgs on the night of 
the 24th of July. The captains chosen to conduct 
the enterprise acquitted themselves very well, and 
they were all taken in less than an hour.§ Fresh 
instances were made, to induce the king to attack 
the town, in which case he would have certainly 
taken it, but he would not think of such an alter- 
native while he could temporise. He wrote a let- 
ter to the Duke of Nemours, in which he highly 
complimented him on his defence of the town, but 
recommended him not to expose the capital to be 
plundered through too much obstinacy ; for even if 
their expected assistance should arrive, a battle 
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would be the consequence, and unless Mayenne 
had better fortune than in the last engagement, 
no relief could arrive to the beiieged. Nemours 
would not send any reply to the king, but in a 
letter to one of his marshals he requested him to 
tell the King of Navarre that his false religion was 
the only obstacle ; but that on his embracing the 
true faith, he would be the foremost in advancing 
his cause. 

Still, in spite of the Duke of Nemours, Cardinal 
Gondy succeeded in engaging the king to a con- 
ference at the abbey of St. Antoine, for discussing 
the proposals of peace. Had the king then an- 
nounced his intention of doing what he was after- 
wards compelled to consent to, the city would have 
surrendered to him. Henry considered the town 
could not long hold out, and not supposing the 
Duke of Parma contemplated rendering the assist- 
ance upon which the besieged calculated, he offered 
terms which were favourable, considering tbeir 
situation ; but which, without being rigorous, made 
them appear indebted to bis clemency and forgive- 
ness : the conferences therefore produced no re- 
sult.* 

Meanwhile the Duke of Parma was informed of 
the extremity of the Parisians. It was on the 5th 
of August that the king conferred with Gondy, and 
on the 6th the duke had quitted Valenciennes with 
twelve thousand infantry, three thousand horsemen, 
a great store of ammunition, and fifteen hundred 
carriages laden with provisions for the supply of 
Paris : he arrived at Meaux on the 22nd. Alex- 
ander Farnese, Duke of Parma, was at this time 
one of the first captains of the age : he was averse 
to quitting his own government, to risk his reputa- 
tion against a prince who had been so successful in 
the tield. He also feared that some ill consequence 
might arise from his depriving the Netherlands of 
the principal part of the Spanish force. But Phi- 
lip's orders were positive, and he set out for the 
relief of Paris. f 

The arrival of the Spanish forces compelled the 
king to raise the siege, to his great mortification. 
The different captains, by the expression of their 
regret, seemed to reprove him for not taking what 
had been at his command for some time. The 
only thing that could be done was to leave three 
thousand men in the faubourgs, while the king con- 
ducted the rest of his army to Chelles, a town on 
the Marne, about six leagues from Paris; the 
Dukes of Parma and Mayenne being at Claye, on 
the road from Meaux to the capital. 

The two armies were in presence on the 1st of 
September : the Duke of Parma riding out to re- 
connoitre, is said to have taunted Mayenne with 
the account he had sent, of the king having only 
ten thousand men, who were in a poor condition ; 
whereas there were twenty-five thousand in excel- 
lent order and well equipped. J The inequality of 
their forces made the Spanish general resolve to 
avoid an action : he fortified his position, and suc- 
ceeded in taking Lagny, which the king could not 
assist in time on account of some marshes lying 
between him and the town. The duke was then 
able to send relief to Paris, and thus concluded 
the siege, which had lasted above four months, and 
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during which more than thirteen thousand persons 
had died of famine.* 

After waiting some days, it appeared impossible 
to bring the Duke of Parma to an engagement, and 
the king marched off his army ; but being vexed at 
the siege being raised, and finding the disappoint- 
ment very general in his army, he resolved to try 
an attack by escalade the following night. It was 
the 9th of September : between three and four 
thousand choice soldiers were sent into the fau- 
bourgs St. Jacques and St. Marcel in the evening, 
ready to attack that part of the town after midnight. 
The arrival of those soldiers had created an alarm, 
and the tocsin had been rung ; but as the royalist* 
remained quiet in the suburbs, the people went 
home satisfied that it was a false alarm. Ten 
Jesuits, however, resolved to remain on the watch 
in that quarter, and when the assailants placed 
their ladders early in the morning, they would cer- 
tainly have succeeded but for the vigilance of the 
reverend fathers. There was a thick fog, and the 
royalists had advanced to the wall, when a Jesuit 
who was then performing the part of a sentinel, 
called out To arms! to arms*.' The soldiers conti- 
nued to mount, and the foremost were killed by 
these warlike ecclesiastics. Some lighted straw 
was then thrown into the moat, and the enterprise 
was completely foiled. f After this the king with- 
drew to Senlis, and soon after the royal army sepa- 
rated : the king retained about his person a flying 
camp, placed divisions in the towns around Paris, 
and sent the rest to their homes. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Peath of the Cardinal of Bourbon and Sixtus V.— Attack on 
Si. IVni*— SlfKe of Clmrtrrs— Edict of Mantes— IVntdrnt 
Jraanin trot to Spain— Conspiracy of the young Cardinal 
of B>>urlion— Sie|(e of No) oil. 

The state of public affairs was considerably changed 
by the death of two individuals during the late 
siege. The Cardinal of Bourbon expired in prison 
on the 9th of May ;* his death was of consequence 
only by its reviving, with more earnestness, the 
question of the succession. This served the king's 
cause, by creating a conflict of interests, and by 
stirring up a strong feeling of jealousy against the 
Spaniards : they had assumed great importance 
during the siege, and still more after the arrival of 
the Duke of Parma, who had increased the number 
of Spanish troops in the garrison. 

Sixtus V. died on the 27th of August. This 
event caused extreme joy to the league: it was 
known in Paris on the 6th of September ; and 
when Aubry, curate of St. Andre-dcs-Arcs, an- 
nounced it in his sermon, he observed—" God has 
delivered us from a wicked pope : ' if he had lived 
much longer we should have been surprised to find 
the pope preached against in Paris ; but it must 
have been done." $ Sixtus was indignant at the 
prostitution of the Catholic religion by the leaguers, 
and had refused them any further help : he had 
been favourable to the cause at his elevation to the 
pontificate, but being better informed as to their 
chief object, he regretted having given them en- 
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couragement. His opinions of both Queen Eliza- 
beth and Henry IV. are well known ; for he was 
able to appreciate merit, although he could not 
openly declare his sentiments. The Spanish fac- 
tion, however, perceived the dangerous tendency 
of such policy, and Philip sent the Count d'Olivarva 
to Rome, to summon the pope to fulfil his promises 
to the league. Sixtus took offence at such a 
measure, and refused to see Olivarez a second time ; 
neither would he acknowledge him as an ambas- 
sador. From that time a number of pamphlets 
appeared, which attacked the pope's character, and 
treated him as a heretic* 

It is not therefore surprising that his death should 
be attributed to poison : such was the opinion cur- 
rent at Rome ; and when the King of France re- 
ceived the intelligence, he is said to hare exclaimed. 

That is a piece of Spanish policy : " after a pause, 
he added, " I lose a pope who was my friend : God 
grant that his successor may be like him."f The 
Cardinal Castagno was elected, and took the title 
of Urban VII.; but he died thirteen days after, 
and a long and stormy eonclave followed : the 
college at last decided on choosing Hercules Sfron- 
dato, a man devoted to the court of Spain, and 
who was styled Gregory XIV. He displayed much 
zeal for the league ; and subsequently devoted to 
that cause the large suras of money which Sixtus 
had amassed for earning on a war against the 
Turks, for the recover)- of the Holy Land, the 
relief of the poor of Rome in times of scarcity, and 
other purposes, which he directed to be maturely 
deliberated. 

Still the affairs of the league were by no means 
prosperous. Many of the Parisians complained 
that the Spaniards, under pretence of assisting them, 
had seized upon the city, as well as some towns 
in the environs. This jealousy and ill-will made 
the Duke of Parma decide on leaving the city ; a 
measure to which he was also moved by the ne- 
cessity of his presence in Flanders. The chiefs 
of the league were alarmed at being again deserted ; 
and in order to detain the duke, they announced 
a treaty in discussion between the king and May- 
ennc, which they said would inevitably be con- 
cluded to the ruin of the Union, if he abandoned 
them. The Duke of Parma was not deceived by 
their artifice ; and after staying a few days to rest 
his army, he set out for the Netherlands, taking 
the route of Champagne, as the least probable to j 
offer any difficulty in his march. J 

The king in the mean time had continued to in- 
tercept the supplies destined for Paris ; and with 
his flying camp had unceasingly harassed the 
league. The Duke of Parma, before his de- 
parture, endeavoured to relieve the city from this 
state of blockade, by seizing some of the places 
held by the king's troops. He succeeded in taking 
St. Maur and Charenton, and after a desperate re- 
sistance he gained possession of Corbetl.6 The 
latter town was soon retaken by escalade, and 
when the king's troops were informed of the cruel- 
ties which the Spaniards had inflicted on the in- 
habitants, they were so enraged that they put 
every one of them to the sword. || 
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The Spanish army left Pari* in the beginning of 
NoTember. Parma's return was very different 
from his march into France, for the king and Mar- 
shal Birou horered about him with a body of ca- 
valry, and some choice infantry, and compelled 
his men to keep constantly in close order, a cir- 
cumstance which rendered his halts inconrenient 
by the difficulty of procuring supplies. The royal- 
ists attacked his rear at Marie, where there was a 
sharp engagement, in which the Spaniards lost 
part of their baggage.* A second encounter took 
four days after as they were crossing the 
with a similar result. This was the last affair 
which occurred between the parties; for Parma hear- 
ing that the Count de Nassau was in Flanders, at the 
head of an army raised by the assistance of the 
Queen of England, he made all the haste he could 
in his retreat. Henry IV. went no farther than 
St Quentin, where he made a short stay. The 
arrival of the Spanish force had retarded his opera- 
tions, but had not frustrated his plans ; and when 
the Duke of Parma quitted France, the league 
was nearly in the same condition as before, f 

On the 3rd of January, 1591, the Chevalier 
4'Aumale made an attempt to seize St. Denis. 
He left Paris in the night with a thousand infantry 
and two hundred horsemen, and succeeded in ap- 
proaching the place without being discovered. The 
water in the moat being hard-frozen, the ladders 
were placed with ease; and two officers, followed 
by twenty-four men, scaled the wall, and succeeded 
in breaking open one of the gates from within. 
Aumale, who was on foot, entered the town at the 
head of his men. De Vicq, the governor, was 
aroused by the noise, and considering the town 
irrecoverably lost, be became desperate: he ima- 
gined that the carelessness of his soldiers had de- 
stroyed all the renown he had acquired in a long 
military career. He mounted his horse, and fol- 
lowed by only thirty persons, he ordered a charge 
to be sounded by two trumpeters, and galloped 
upon Aumale's men. The darkness of the night, 
and the noise of the trumpets, made the leaguers 
believe that he was more numerously attended : 
they were soon thrown into confusion ; their leader 
was killed; and the assailants being unable to 
rally, were driven out of the town with the loss of 
more than a hundred of their companions. J 

The king on his side would not remain inactive : 
he planned an attack on Paris, which was to be 
I preceded by the entry of about fourscore deter- 
mined men, disguised as countrymen, each of 
whom had a sack of flour on his horse. The 
night of the 20th of January was fixed on for the 
execution of his attempt ; but the chiefs of the 
league having some secret information, they took 
measures for preventing a surprise. $ Henry's 
disappointment was increased, when he found that 
his projected attempt had served as a pretext for 
the introduction of four thousand Spaniards, a 
measure which the circumstance appeared to justify, 
and which the moderate party could not oppose, 
although they were satisfied that the dominion of 
the royalists would be less injurious than that of 
foreigners. 
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The next enterprise formed by the king was the 
siege of Chartres. That place was obstinately 
defended for more than two months.* An ho- 
nourable composition was granted ; and when the 
king entered the town he was harangued by the 
magistrates upon the obedience they owed him, 
according to the laws both human and divine. 
" And you may add the canon law," said the king, 
who spurred his horse and rode on.f* 

Directly the military operations slackened, the 
contest between the Huguenots and the Catholic 
royalists was rekindled. There were many among 
the Protestants who could not place any depend- 
ence in a promise of toleration, unless it were 
secured by the king himself professing their religion : 
they were therefore averse to the renewal of the 
proposal for the king to be instructed. Dupleasis- 
Mornay was unquestionably the most important 
among the Huguenots for learning and experience, 
but he does not appear to have felt so much alarm 
His grand object was to have a general council, 
which meeting, upon unbiassed delegations, should 
allow the greatest liberty in discussion. While the 
war lasted such an assembly was impracticable ; 
he therefore drew up an edict, which he submitted 
to the king in November, 15U0 ;J and in the month 
of March following again addressed his majesty 
respecting the proposed declaration. As some 
influence had been used to prevent the king from 
signing the edict, he explained and justified it iit 
his letter. " This declaration," says he, " consisted 
principally of three articles : the first was the 
revocation of the edict of July ; the second, the 
re-establishment of the edict of pacification, made 
in 1577 ; the third, the restoration of the Roman 
Catholic worship, in all places held by the king at 
the time of the truce, permitting, however, the 
exercise of the reformed religion in the same. All 
three articles to remain in force until his majesty, 
by the grace of God, shall be able to unite all his 
subjects in one faith and religion. To effect that, 
a general or national council should be announced, 
or an ecclesiastical convocation freely and legally 
assembled in the kingdom, consisting of the moat 
holy and learned persons of Christianity, and to 
which his majesty could submit his opinions.}" 
It is evident, therefore, that Duplessis-Mornay was 
by no means intolerant : he was willing to allow 
the Catholics the same liberty that he desired him- 
self ; but in all that concerned the papacy he was 
inflexible. Soon after the siege of Chartres he 
addressed a memorial to the king, containing advice 
as to the form he should use in writing to the 
pope, and calling upon him to be cautious in mak- 
ing use of the terms holy father, vicar of Christ, 
$e. ; for, Baid he, the words might be represented 
very different from their intended meaning, and 
cause considerable trouble. H 

The Catholics in the king's party were, however, 
of too much importance to allow the papal influence 
to be neglected ; and during the protracted con- 
clave, which ended in the election of Gregory XIV., 
the Duke of Luxemburg, being obliged to return 
from Borne to France, left a letter containing a full 
account of the condition of the kingdom, which 
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I Pupletsis. vol. ii. p. SI. 

I Ibid. p. 87. 
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was to be delivered into the handa of the successful 
candidate. The Spanish influence diverted Gregory 
from his design of replying to it, and the duke 
wrote a secoud letter from Chartres,* in which he 
repeated the arguments which he had previously 
adopted to detach the pope from the league. He 
reminded him of an expression which he had used 
in conversation with him before his elevation — 
M That it was necessary that the King of France 
should be King of France, and the King of Spain 
of Spain ; as the grandeur of one would serv e as a 
barrier to the other's ambition." But it was in 
vain that to many illustrious families of the 
French noblesse entreated him to act as a father to 
the nation : he was indebted to Spanish influence 
for his election, and was persuaded to pay atten- 
tion to a letter which had been previously ad- 
dressed to him by the sixtecn.f He wrote a warm 
letter in reply to his beloved sons, which conferred 
upon them his apostolical benediction, and an- 
nounced that his nephew, Hercules Sfrondato, 
Duke of Montemarciano, was ready to join them 
with men and supplies. J A week afterwards Lan- 
driano was appointed nuncio : he set out for Paris 
furnished with a matiitoire denouncing further 
ecclesiastical vengeance upon the princes and 
nobles who followed the king's party.j The par- 
liaments of Tours and Chalons attacked the moni- 
toire with spirit: they passed decrees, condemning 
the document to be publicly burned, and pronoun- 
cing severe penalties against any persons that might 
obey the instructions of the nuncio, who was 
ordered to be arrested wherever he could be found.|| 
About the same time the king held a council, 
composed of the most eminent men of his party of 
all professions : after due deliberation he published 
two edicts — one annulling all the acts which the 
league had forced upon the late king ; the other 
renewing his promise to maintain the Catholic 
religion, although he could not avoid showing his 
resentment to the conduct of the pope. 44 We 
declare and protest," says the king, ** that we 
desire nothing more earnestly than the convoca- 
tion of a free and holy council, or some notable 
assembly, competent to decide upon the differences 
respecting the Catholic religion, &c."f 

The parliament of Paris, and of the other places 
belonging to the league, published edicts condemn- 
ing and annulling those of the royalists, and the 
Nuncio Landriano went to an assembly at Rheims, 
where the best means of promoting the object of 
his mission were discussed. Mayenne recom- 
mended moderation ; but the ecclesiastics, with 
blind zeal, paid no attention to his advice, and 
Landriano issued orders for depriving of their 
employments all the clergy who adhered to Henry 
IV. When it appeared that no benefit resulted 
from this measure, the assembly, which was pre- 
sided by Cardinal Pellevi, decided on making an 
application to Philip of Spain, for his assistance to 
maintain the king who should be elected at the 
approaching states-general. The president Jean- 



• Dated 8th April. 1*91. Cayet. liv. 3. p. 418. Men 
Nevera, vol. ii. p. 529 
t Dated V4th February. 1591. Cayet. liv. S. p. 411. 



I Ix-tu-r dated litth May. H id p 431. 
f MomU«re. (Wd 29th M*y. Cayet. p. 429. Villeroy. 
vol. i p. 277. 



U Davila. liv. 12. Hi»t. d« Derniera Trouble., vol. ii. p. 
18. Cayet. liv. S. p. 452. TaaquuT. vol. ii. p. 430. 

H Dated Mantea. 4th July. 1691. Cayet, liv. 3. p. 448. 



nin was charged with the mission.* He went to 
Madrid, and represented to his Catholic majesty 
the necessities of the league, the extreme danger 
which threatened the Catholic religion, and the 
immortal glory which he would obtain from pre- 
serving it iu i ranee, by sending assistance. Philip 
was willing to help the league, provided he could 
serve his own purpose at the same time ; and in- 
formed Jeannin that his intention was to marry his 
daughter Isabella to the Archduke Ernest, establish 
them on the throne of France, and give them the 
Netherlands as a dowry: he contended that tne 
Infanta being the grand-daughter of Henry II. 
was much nearer to the crown than the Bourbons ; 
and that the house of Austria, being then made to 
deeply interested, would send reinforcements suffi- 
cient to enable them to free the country from the 
Prince of Beam and the heretics.f 

Jeanni* would not cause the King of Spain to 
think that such a measure would meet with decided 
opposition from the chiefs of the league, but made 
some cursory remarks upon the Salic law, without 
however destroying his hopes ; by that means he 
obtained the promise of extensive help both in men 
and money. On his return to France, the pre^ 
sident completely satisfied the Duke of Mayenne 
that he need not calculate upon assistance from 
Philip II. unless there were a prospect of placing 
the Infanta on the throne.J This intelligence 
created great distrust among the leaguers: the 
Sixteen became more violent in behalf of the 
Spaniards, while the parliament adhered to May- 
enne, and boldly protested against the election of a 
foreign prince. 

By a singular coincidence there was at the same 
time a division among the royalists : the young 
Cardinal of Bourbon (nephew of him who had been 
proclaimed king by the league) was induced to 
make an appeal to the Catholicism of the royalists, 
on the ground of the king's delay in changing his 
religion. The time he had fixed upon for making 
the effort was when a discussion was to take place 
respecting the publication of an edict favourable to 
the Huguenots. By timely information the king 
was able to frustrate the entire plan. The car- 
dinal wns already in correspondence with Mav- 
enne, Villeroy, and others of the league, and the 
unguarded way in which the king lived at Mantes 
induced his enemies to form a scheme for seizing 
upon his person. Division! of troops from Paris 
and Rouen were to arrive simultaneously at 
Mantes ; and as their attack would be aided by the 
party in the town, they entertained no doubt of 
succeeding. A letter was addressed to the pope 
with an account of the proposed plan, but it fell 
into the hands of Sully, who immediately handed 
it to his sovereign. When the matter was investi- 
gated, and information had been collected by the 
king's friends, it was laid before the council. The 
chancellor Chiverny took the opportunity to exhort 
the king to change his religion, as the most effica- 
cious manner of preventing such plots ; but La 
Noue observed, that as the only allies that re- 
mained true to his majesty were the Queen of 
England and some Protestant princes of Germany, 
such a measure might prove injurious to his cause : 
he admitted that such a change must be made in 



• Davila. liv. 12 Villeroy. %ol. i. pp. 284 el «•». 
t Maimliourg. //.if. de In l igur. liv. 4. p. r" 
t Darila. liv. 12. 
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the end ; bat as the King of Spain and the pope 
had been making great exertions to assist the 
league, it would be very injudicious to take any 
steps which might deprive the royal cause of the 
assistance of the Huguenots. Biron was of the 
same opinion, and the king took no further notice 
of the atfair than to let the conspirators see they 
were discovered. He sent for the cardinal, and in 
his presence completed the plans he had in con- 
templation. The edict in favour of the Huguenots 
was published without opposition ; and the Count 
de Soissons, who had been concerned, was de- 
prived of his governments of Poictou and Touraine : 
those charges were conferred upon the Prince of 
Conty, who was not in the secret ; the contemplated 
attack upon Mantes was of course abandoned directly 
it was known that the king was informed of it.* 

The Cardinal of Bourbon at once relinquished 
all idea of the enterprise : his confidants Bcllozane 
and Du Perron were won over to the king's in- 
terests; and from the apparent sincerity of his 
reconciliation with Henry IV., it has been con- 
tended that he was not really concerned in the 
pint, but that his name was made use of to promote 
the designs of others, who deceived him into a 
compliance with their measures. 

While these schemes occupied the active men of 
both parties, the relative positions of the king and 
the league had been materially altered by differ- 
ent circumstances which had occurred in the early 
part of the year in other parts of the kingdom ; 
and as the royalists could now look forward to a 
happy conclusion of the war, they were less likely 
to engage in such schemes, which became more 
difficult to execute, and offered less chance of im- 
punity in case of detection. 

Lesdiguieres , who commanded for the king in 
Dauphiny, took possession of Grenoble, and ex- 
pelled the troops of the league from that province, 
before the Duke of Savoy could send any aid. 
The Duke of Montpensier had been equally suc- 
cessful in Normandy, and the Prince of Conty had 
obtained great advantages in Poictou.f Turenne, 
who had been sent to request some assistance from 
Queen Elizabeth, was also on his road to join the 
king's army. J When the application was made to 
that princess, she was in hopes of obtaining some 
equivalent for the services which she could not 
avoid rendering to the opponent of Philip II., her 
chief enemy : she dwelt upon the necessity of her 
traders having a port in France to compensate for 
Calais, which she said had been usurped by the 
Duke of Guiae. Turenne adroitly parried her de- 
mand, by showing that an alienation of any part 
of the kingdom would deprive the king of a great 
number of his friends, which would injure his cause 
much more than her assistance would benefit him. 
Turenne succeeded in obtaining a loan of a 
hundred thousand crowns, and the promise of six 
thousand men to be sent to Britanny. From London 
the envoy went to Holland, where he obtained of the 
Stales-general three thousand men, and a promise 
to support them ; and in Germany he raised four 
thousand cavalry and eight thousand infantry, with 
which he arrived at Vandy in Champagne in 
September, 1591.} 

• Davil*. Ihr. 18. Sullv, Hv. 4. De Thou, liv. 101. 
t flirt, ttes Derniers Troubles, vol. il. p. 9o. Csyet, liv. 9. 
t Ilia instructions and commission, dated Gisors, October. 
»*»». are to l«e found in VUleray. vol. W. 
i Davila. Uv. 1». Cayet. liv. 3. p. 438. 



As soon as the king knew that the foreign levies 
were on the road, he decided on leaving Mantes to 
go to meet them ; and taking the route of Picardy, 
he laid siege to Noyou towards the end of July. 
The league made several efforts to relieve the 
place, both by attempts to throw in reinforcements, 
and by creating a diversion by attacking other 
places, but without success ; for, after sustaining a 
furious cannonade, the garrison proposed to capitu- 
late.* The king offered them very easy terms, 
requiring from them only a contribution of thirty 
thousand crowns. The little town of Pierre-fonts 
next engaged his attention ; and while there he 
was joined by the Earl of Essex, who had been 
sent to his assistance with four thousand infantry, 
and five hundred horsemen: the earl was accom- 
panied by sixty gentlemen of distinction, t 

The league, however, had some successes and 
advantages: the Duke of Mayenne succeeded in 
taking Chateau-Thierry ; Guyonville, a leaguer, 
took Mirebeau in Burgundy : the royalists were 
repulsed before Lamballe in Britanny ; and Hon- 
fleur was surprised and retaken by the league. 
The English forces had been sent to Britanny as 
Elizabeth had promised, and the Prince of Dombes 
and La Noue having joined them, the siege of 
Lambcllc was commenced. The attack was so 
violent that the besieged had decided on abandoning 
the town, to retire into a strong fort at hand ; but 
La Noue received a mortal wound, which so raised 
the hopes of the garrison, that they repaired the 
breach, and compelled the royalists to raise the 
siege.J This event grieved all the royalists, who 
had great confidence in the tried courage and probity 
of La Noue. The loss of such a captain was also felt 
more sensibly, as about the same time the Count 
de Chatillon died of a disorder caused by the 
great fatigues he had undergone : his talents and 
firmness gave great reason for supposing he would 
have equalled his father, and his death was 
lamented by both Catholics and Protestants.} 

On the fifteenth of August preceding, the young 
Duke of Guise had made his escape from the 
castle of Toura, where he had been imprisoned 
since his father's death. Some persons have 
thought it was connived at through bribery ; 
others, that the king was desirous of letting him 
loose upon the league to create a fresh party 
among them. He succeeded, however, in descend- 
ing from the castle wall by the help of a knotted 
rope, carried secretly into the castle, and having by 
a manrruvre fastened a door between him and his 
guards. His escape was discovered immediately ; 
but good horses had been brought to the entrance 
of the town, so that he could not be overtaken.)} 
Great rejoicings were made on the occasion ; and 
in a letter from the Sixteen to Philip the circum- 
stance is alluded to, in conjunction with the mas- 
sacre of the St. Bartholomew, to show how propi- 
tious the month of August had been to the 
Catholic religion.U But the arrival of a popular 

• 17th August. 1591. 

t 31st August. Davila. liv. 19. Cayet. liv. S. Henry's 
letter to Elisabeth, thanking her fur her kindness, is inncrte 1 
in Villeroy, vol. iv. p. S49. 

t Cayet. liv. 3. p. 467. Davila. Uv. IS. De Thou. '.rv. 
101 p. 398. La Noue was removed to Moucontour, where 
he died 4th August. 1&91. 

§ FrancU de Coligny. Count de Chatillon. and Admiral of 
Cayenne, died 8th October. 1491. in the S5th year of hi* age. 

| Villeroy. vol. i. p. 8«3. Journal de Henri IV. De 
Thou. liv. 101. Cayet, liv. 3. 

•J Villeroy, vol. iv. p. 947. 
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prince, by creating fresh interests, evidently 
weakened the league, and impeded their operations. 
Davila* unequivocally describes the duke's escape 
from prison as a trouble for the Duke of Mayenne ; 
Villeroyf mentions that from the time that the 
leaguers were joined by Guise, they treated May- 
enne with disdain. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 
Murder of the Prwidcnt BrUaon ami others— Siege of Rouen. 

Paris continued to be so much inconvenienced by 
the king having possession of most places around, 
that Mayenne wrote to the Duke of Parma entreat- 
ing him to return into France and relieve the 
Union. The Spanish general sent word in reply 
that he had not sufficient force to carry on the war 
in Flanders, and that he could do nothing without 
orders from Spain; but that he would aid the 
cause to the extent of his power, and remitted to 
Pans the sum of two hundred thousand florins, 
which was the only thing he could do for the 
league.}: 

In adtlition to this disappointment they received 
an account of the defeat of the army under the 
Duke of Montemarciano, which the pope had sent 
to their assistance. Although the Bupply had been 
granted in the spring, a considerable time had 
elapsed before the levy was completed and ready 
to march ; and Montemarciano did not reach the 
frontier of Dauphiny till August, when he was 
attacked by the royalists under Lesdiguieres. A 
dispute then arose between the duke, Peter 
Cajetan his lieutenant, and the Archbishop Mat- 
teucci, his commissary -general, which ended in 
Cajetan's withdrawing from the army with part of 
the troops. This was followed by several other 
desertions, and before Montemarciano arrived at 
Verdun, which was appointed for a rendesvous, an 
epidemic disease had arisen and made great 
ravages in his ranks. § At Verdun he was joined 
by the Dukes of Lorrain and Mayenne, and a 
division of Spanish troops. The Jesuits were 
deeply interested in the success of tins army, and 
four of their members accompanied it, in order 
that they might attend to the militant affairs of the 
church, as well as its spiritual concerns.|| 

"While the leaguers were disappointed on one 
hand by the inefficiency of this reinforcement, they 
were alarmed on the other by the accounts they 
received of the advance of an army from Germany 
to join the king. Turenne, it has been mentioned, 
had been employed to procure those levies, and 
arrived with them towards the end of September. 
When the king reviewed them in the plain of 
Vandy, in Champagne, they consisted of sixteen 
thousand men and four pieces of artillery. They 
were commanded by the Pr nice of Anhalt-.1I The 
service which Turenne had rendered the royal 
cause was so important, that the king interested 
himself in concluding his marriage with Charlotte 

• Rook 19 

f Mem. d'Btat. vol. i. p. Ml. 

j Cayet. liv. 3. p. 439. 

| Davila. liv. 12. Cayet liv. «. p. 477. 

H Ailditta quatuor e societale sacerdotibui. qui multibus 
•acta proenrarent. Hiitorim SocietatiM Jen. Ifc. auctme 
Jonirao Juvkncio, lib. xvt. p. MS. Rom «, 1710. 

H t9th September. 149 1 . Cay*, liv. 3. p. 4tW. 



dc la Marck, heiress of the house of Bouillon. 
That lady had been sought in marriage by the 
Duke of Lorrain for his eldest sou ; but the late 
Duke of Bouillon, her brother, had by bis will 
forbidden her to marry a Catholic, and it was in 
vain to hope to set aside such an injunction, as all 
the Protestant princes of Germany would have 
exerted themselves to maintain it.* By this mar- 
riage he became Duke of Bouillon, by which title 
he was subsequently styled ; and about the same 
time he was elevated to the rank of a marshal. f 
On the evening of his wedding, when the king had 
retired to rest, Turenne set out with a body of 
choice soldiers, and surprised Stenay, a town 
belonging to the Duke of Lorrain, who sent troops 
to recover the place, but in vain. J Henry was 
highly pleased at the event, and replied, when he 
was told of it, '« Ventre Saint GriaT' " I would 
often conclude marriages, and soon get possession 
of my kingdom, if the parties would make me such 
presents."} 

The arrival of the Germans made such an addi- 
tion to the king's force that he resolved to execute 
a plan which he had meditated for a considerable 
time : it was the siege of Rouen, and for that pur- 
pose he set out for Normandy at the end of October, 
having divided his army into four bodies in order 
to keep his enemies in a state of uncertainty as to 
the point of his attack. He took one division to 
Noyon; Montpensier, with another, took the route 
of Crecy in Brie; Nevers remained at Vernon, 
which the king had taken a few days previously, 
and the Baron do Biron passed by St. Qucntin into 
Normandy.jl 

All this time the councils of the league were 
agitated by divisions and animosities: there had 
always been a few parties distinguished from each 
other by the degree of zeal which they displayed 
respecting their connexions with the court of 
Madrid, and Mayenne's authority had been odious 
to many of them ever since his suppression of the 
council of the U nion ; but the enlargement of the 
young Duke of Guise created a fresh division of 
interests. Some encouraged his ambition in order 
to set up a rival to Mayenne ; while others, being 
satisfied that none but a native prince could ever 
be accepted by the nation for their king, proposed 
to avail themselves of the complicated state of 
affairs, and at once serve the league and the King 
of Spain, by elevating Guise to the throne, and 
marrying him to the infanta, daughter of Philip II. 
To effect this the Sixteen addressed a letter to that 
king, informing him how desirous they were to be 
under his government, and under that of his poste- 
rity, and eutreating his Catholic majesty to choose 
a son-in-law whom they would all obey and receive 
as their sovereign. Father Claude Mathieu, a Jesuit, 
was the bearer of this epistle, which was signed by 
the principal leaguers and doctors of the Sorbonne. 
But Chateron, a royalist, and governor of the Bour- 
bonnais, intercepted this letter, and sent it to his 
master, who afterwards sent it to Mayenne; by 

• MatsslUsr. Bitt. dm D*e <U B<miU<m. vol. ii p. as. 

t The marriage took place 11 th October. 1391. but he did 
not take the oath a» Marshal till 13th March 1391. In a 
letter of that date to Duplcaaw Moroay. he mention* that ob- 
jection! had been made to his appointment on account of hu 
religion. The delay which occurred betwcen^U^ao^att/Tt>» 

t ^C^eT™iv C 3! h p e 48*. h ^ 

i Pe Burv. Wirt, de Hemri IF. vol. it p. 184. 
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which means the breach between him and the 
Sixteen was increased beyond all chance of ac- 
commodation.* 

From that time the active leaguers were busy in 
creating a violent opposition to Maycnne and his 
party, which comprised all those who, notwithstand- 
ing their hatred to the king and the Huguenots, 
were still imbued with too much national feeling 
to consent either to the dismemberment of France 
or its subjection to a foreign prince. The Sixteen 
had the populace at their command, and to inflame 
them it was given out that Mayenne had augmented 
their contributions solely to enrich himself. The 
Spanish minister encouraged the party who were 
for placing themselves under the government of his 
master ; as also did Sega, Bishop of Placentia, the 
pope's legate, whose functions ceasing on the death 
of Gregory XIV., had devoted himself entirely to 
the Spanish faction. f 

As Mayenne was not then at Paris, the Sixteen 
sent four deputies to him atRheims to demand cer- 
tain changes, and to make complaints against some 
of the parliament, particularly the president Brisson. 
At their first interview, Mayenne received them 
haughtily, but afterwards he spoke to them in a 
manuer calculated to conciliate their feelings, which 
he perceived were already too much irritated. He 
told them, that, as the enemy was on the alert, he 
could not then attend to such business ; and recom- 
mended them not to make any changes at that time, 
as their own cause would suffer from the advantage 
it would give their enemies. On the return of the 
deputies to Paris, the Sixteen expressed great indig- 
nation at the duke's conduct, and came to a resolu- 
tion to take the government of the town into their 
own hands. Inflammatory reports were as usual 
the means resorted to for making the people turbu- 
lent ; and the parliament being as odious to them 
as the duke, they blackened both by giving out that 
the Catholic religion was betrayed by Mayenne, and 
that the parliament was making every effort to give 
up the city to the King of Navarre.J 

It was not long before an opportunity offered for 
executing their violent resolution. An attorney 
named Brigard had written a letter to his uncle, a 
royalist, residing at St. Denis, and sent the letter 
by a servant. As all persons who quitted Paris on 
that side were strictly searched at the barriers, the 
servant did not escape, but nothing was found on 
his person : he had, however, a bottle in his hand, 
which was broken, and by that means the letter 
was found. The troubled state of the times made 
every one adopt a mysterious style of communica- 
tion, and the leaguers were satisfied that Brigard 
had turned royalist, and immediately took him to 
prison. His death was loudly called for, but the 
president Brisson declared Brigard innocent, and 
he then contrived to escape from Paris ; the Sixteen 

• Cavet. liv. 3. p. 5«4. The accounts of thin letter difft r 
j my much a* to the date. In rUtm- V (v.,1. iv p. 253) it * 
dated soth September. ; Do Thou (liv. 102) gives the 
J liate »nh November, but which m evidently an error, a* the 
fr-erding ms>nth f Augufct) is nlludcd to m beiujj so very 
UvouraMe to the Vnion ; Cayet. liv. 3. p. &oj. pves the 2c 1 
«f SepteinlieT ; and Arnauld in pleading ntraituU the Jesuiti . 
in 1594. describes it a* dated the 2nd of Noveml>er. Tie 
authenticity of the letter luu never been qm-ntioned. and * 
it probable that the first letter being intercepted, a ftocots d 
wa> tent frith a Liter date. This klea ia supported by t» •» 
Ju*mal dt Henri If.; for the writer allude* to Mathieu a 
mitma in Septemlwr (p. lsi).and mention* the. letter furthtr 
on ( p. 204) aa dated 20th November, 
t Davila. liv. 12. Gregory XIV. d.ed IMh Oct. 1591. 
t Uavila. liv. 12. p. 473. 



were highly incensed on the occasion, and imme- 
diately held a consultation for avenging themselves 
on the president. There were great difficulties in 
the execution of the plan, which was generally 
approved, and their meeting was adjourned several 
times ; at last Bussy-le-Clerc succeeded in obtain- 
ing the signatures of a number of the council to a 
blank paper, under pretence of a new formule of 
the oath to be taken by the Union, which, how- 
ever, he could not obtain without violence to some, 
who complained at being so treated.* Thus fur- 
nished, Bussy held another meeting of his friends, 
who were the most violent men of the time : Groinl, 
a counsellor ; Hamilton, curate of St. Come ; Pel- 
letier, curate of St. James, and others: the blank 
paper was tilled up with a sentence of death against 
the president Brisson, and a like fate for Larcher 
and Tardif, counsellors, f 

Brisson was informed that his life was in danger, 
for assassins had been hired to murder him and five 
others in their houses ; and he who was to kill tho 
president, while he pretended to consent to tho 
proposal, sent him word to loso no time in leaving 
Paris : he even undertook to convey him in safety 
to St. Denis. The president thanked him for his 
advice, but would not leave the city. On the 
morning of the 1 5th of November, as he was pro- 
ceeding to the Palace of Justice, he was arrested 
on the Pont St. Michel, and conducted to the 
Cbatelet, where his sentence of death was read to 
him without any form of trial. Crome asked the 
president if he was not in correspondence with the 
King of Navarre, and why he had not sentenced 
Brigard to death : to the first question he answered, 
" No !" to the other, "That he had been acquitted 
by a decree of the court, and not by him alone." 
He was then told that it was a great favour that 
he would not be publicly executed.^ Brisson's mind 
was so imbued with legal forms, that he demanded 
to be confronted with the witnesses who had de- 
posed against him. Cromfi made no other answer 
than a burst of laughter. Brisson then expressed 
a wish to be permitted to finish a work upon juris- 
prudence, which was in progress: his murderers 
laughed still more, and ordered him to be dis- 
patched.§ He was soon after hanged at a post 
inside the prison. Larcher and Tardif were treated 
in the same manner, and the following day their 
bodies were exposed at the Greve on a gibbet, with 
a paper placed over them, stating that they wcro 
traitors and heretics. It was expected that the 
people would have taken an interest in this affair, 
but tho public tranquillity was not affected by it. 
Some blamed the deed, and others shrugged their 
shoulders ; but none, not even the Spaniards, exhi- 
bited any satisfaction. The further exposure of 
the bodies was therefore useless, and they were 
taken down again the day after, and delivered to 
their friends for burial. || 

Mayenne was at Laon; when he was informed 
of what had occurred in Paris lie immediately set 
out for the capital, accompanied by the Counts do 
Vaudemont, Brissac, Chaligny, and others, with 
seven hundred choice cavalry, leaving the president 
Jeannin with the Duke of Guise, to watch his 
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movements, and be a restraint upon him.* But 
Don Diego d'lvarra, who had learned the cause of 
Madeline's sudden departure, also set out for Pari* 
to be ready to assist the partisans of Spain if they 
were in any danger. Mayenne arrived at Paris on 
the 2Mb of November, having added to his escort 
two regiments of infantry which were at Koissons, 
and two hundred horsemen who were at Meaux. 
As he entered Paris by the Porte St. Antoine, 
Boucher addressed him on behalf of the Sixteen, 
who were already in a great consternation, and had 
deliberated whether he should be allowed to enter 
the city ; they afterwards resolved to poniard him, 
and one of them desired the honour of giving him 
the first blow. Boucher happened to be clear of 
the murder of Brisson, for he was at Soissons at the 
time ; but when he alluded to the subject, Mayenne 
said "Another time," and passed on.f 

Diego d'lvarra, and the other Spanish ministers, 
waited upon him directly he arrived, and tried to 
persuade him to avoid showing any resentment for 
what had occurred ; for although the proper forms 
and proceedings were wanting, the act in itself was 
nevertheless good, and very useful to the preserva- 
tion of religion. Mayenne replied to them with 
moderation ; but immediately commenced an ex- 
amination of the force then in the city. He ordered 
the different officers to be at their posts, and the 
next morning seized all the avenues of the Rue 
St. Antoine. He then summoned Bussy-le-Clerc 
to surrender the Bastille. At first he refused, but 
when he found that none of the populace stirred 
in his behalf, and that the cannon from the arsenal 
was being placed against him, he consented to 
give up the fortress, on condition that his life 
should be spared. 

Such excellent arrangements had been made by 
the provost and other officers, in placing soldiers 
in the different streets, aud on the bridges, that 
the town was completely under subjection, snd 
Mayenne saw that he could easily pursue his plans 
for punishing the cruelty of the Sixteen ; to which 
also he was urged by several good families of Paris, 
who entreated him not to suffer such an act to go 
unpunished. He therefore ordered Vitry to seixc 
the most violent of the faction, and to have them 
hanged. Crume escaped in the disguise of a 
Spanish soldier ; but Louchart, Emonot, Anroux, 
and Ameline, were taken without any difficulty, 
and received the same summary kind of execution 
that they had inflicted on the president Brisson.J 

This display of firmness restored Mayennc's au- 
thority ; but the number of concealed royalists 
increased very much in the bosom of the league, 
and prepared for assisting the king's cause, when 
his affairs were more matured. A coolness also 
arose between the French and Spanish captains, 
which impeded tbeir operations, and prevented 
their deriving the advantage which was to have 
been expected from the return of the Duke of 
Parma into France with another army ; that mea- 
sure had been forced upon the King of Spain, on 
account of the siege of Rouen, which waa at this 
time being pressed with vigour. 

The Baron de Biron made his appearance before 
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that town on the eleventh of November ; and being 
joined by tbree thousand English under the Earl 
of Essex, he discharged a culverine as a sort of j 
defiance. A number of the inhabitants immediately 
sallied forth, and attacked the royalists. After 
skirmishing for some time, they separated without 
any other result than the loss of a few men to both 
parties. Among those of the royalist party who 
were killed, was Walter Devcreux, a relative of 
Lord Essex ; who being engaged with Bois-rose, 
a celebrated officer of the league, was mortally- 
wounded in the throat by a pistol-ball.* Biron 
took up a position at Dc metal, a place at the dis- 
tance of a league, and commenced his operations by 
making himself master of all the place* in the 
neighbourhood : he sent parties to collect all the 
provisions and other stores that were to be ob- 
tained in that part of the country, in order that be 
might derive benefit from them in two ways, during 
the blockade of Rouen ; his men would not be 
taken from the siege to seek for such supplies, and 
he deprived the enemy of a great resource. He 
took Uournay, Caudebec, and other places ; found 
large stores of grain at Louvicrs, and was well sup- 
plied with tents from Caen.f 

Hitherto the league had been in suspense re- 
specting the king's operations, for although it was 
considered certain that Rouen would ultimately 
be attacked, it was thought that Rheims would 
first occupy the royalists, and the siege of that 
place was generally expected. But the appearance 
of Biron, with his forces, put an end to all doubt, 
and preparations were made for promoting the 
defence of the town. Andrew de Brancas-Villars, 
the governor, was a man of most determined 
bravery: he was admiral of the league, and in 
all that party there was scarcely any individual 
who was better qualified for the task which was 
before him. He lost no time in collecting pro- 
visions and ammunition, and expelled from the 
town all persons who were suspected of being 
favourably inclined to the king. By the influence 
of Bauqucmart, president of the parliament, the 
inhabitants were made to swear that tbey would 
denounce all who, by word or deed, supported the 
King of Navarre. Monks and priests were em- 
ployed to animate the people by their discourses ; 
and insolent letters addressed to the king were 
published as a means of encouraging a spirit of 
hatred to his person. Such exertions were made 
in consequence of the governor's orders, that within 
a fortnight he received in the city fifty pieces of 
artillery, a great quantity of ammunition, and a re- 
inforcement of soldiers.^ 

The destiny of Rouen was remarkable : in the 
first eivil war it had sustained a memorable siege 
in the cause of the reformed religion ; on this oc- 
casion a more obstinate and more successful de- 
fence was maintained against the king, solely be- 
cause be had been educated a Protestant. The 
influence of the league had been so powerful there, 
that the Huguenot* were completely subdued: 
the parliament also was so xealous for the Union, 
that on one occasion they condemned to death some 
royalist prisoners, and passed a decree, declaring 
that all followers of the King of Navarre, and all 
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who refused to acknowledge Charles X. were 
guilty of high treason.* 

The king did not arrive till the end of the month, 
but in the intenral several sorties and skirmishes 
had been made. With a man of the character of 
Brancas- Villain this was a thing of course, but 
Lord Essex felt indignant at such a kind of war 
fare : his notions of chivalry were very exalted, 
and he sent a letter, calling upon the besieged to 
come out and fight in the open plain. Villars, in 
n Pty* ft** 6 permission to the Chevalier Picard to 
meet him alone, or with any number of men that 
might be agreed upon ; but the high notions of the 
English earl were nettled by the proposal, and he 
immediately sent Villars himself a challenge to 
tight in any way he might think proper. After 
stating that he had in his army many persons of 
the same quality as Picard, he added, " But if you 
will fight on horseback or on foot, I will maintain 
that the king's quarrel is more just than that of the 
league ; that I am better than you ; and that my 
mistress is fairer than yours. And if you will not 
come alone, I will bring with me twenty persons, 
all of whom shall be equal to the rank of a colonel ; 
or sixty, the least of whom shall be a captain." 
Villars knew his duty as a general too well to ac- 
cept such a challenge, and in reply expressed his 
willingness to meet the earl, when Mayenne had 
arrived to take the command of the town. •* Not 
wishing, however," said he, "to fail in replying to 
the conclusion of your letter, by which you declare 
yourself better than me, I tell you that you have 
lied, and that you lie every time that you attempt 
to maintain it. And as to the comparison of your 
mistress with mine, I believe you are not more 
correct in that than in your other assertions ; at 
all events, it is not a subject that I think much 
about at present."f 

A herald was sent into Rouen on the part of the 
king, calling upon the inhabitants to return to 
their obedience by acknowledging him. An as- 
sembly was held in the city to consider what an- 
swer should be returned ; and, on the 2nd of 
December, the herald was dismissed with only a 
verbal communication. He was desired to tell his 
master that the people of Rouen were all resolved 
to die, rather than acknowledge a heretic for their 
king ; and that they had not less spirit to maintain 
their ancient religion, than the Calviuists had dis- 
played in support of their heresy. A solemn pro- 
cession was then made, when an oath was publicly 
administered in unison with that message, j 

The siege was then proceeded with in a spirited 
manner, but nothing could damp the enthusiasm 
which animated the garrison of Rouen. Their 
sorties were bold, frequent and successful. Every 
day produced some display of that chivalrous 
bravery which characterized this age : the inhabit- 
ants were aware of the importance of their town to 
the Union ; and were encouraged by the certainty 
that something would be done by their partisans 
towards raising the siege. Indeed the army of the 
league was then on the road to help them, and 
that intelligence excited the king to more vigorous 
attacks ; while, at the same time, Villars feeling a 
wish to have all the honour of beating off so for- 
midable an enemy, made more determined sorties 
than before. 
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It was towards the end of December that the 
king was informed of the return of the Duke of 
Parma into France, and that he was on his way 
to raise the siege. Henry had already sent a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth, informing her of his situation ; 
but on learning that the enemy was actually ap- 
proaching, he dispatched Duplessis-Mornay to 
make a more powerful appeal to her on behalf of 
the Protestant cause. At Dieppe, Duplessis met 
a messenger, sent by Elizabeth to order the im- 
mediate return of Lord Essex. That was dis- 
couraging, but he pursued his journey, and arrived 
in London on the 4th of January, 1592. For ten 
days he was occupied in making application for 
assistance, but without effect, although he had the 
good wishes and interest of the lord treasurer Bur- 
leigh. The queen's conduct was founded on ca- 
price : she wanted her favourite Essex, and ob- 
stinately refused to grant the assistance ; but after- 
wards, when her commands were obeyed, and 
Essex had returned to England, she consented to 
send over a reinforcement to the king.* 

A few days after the king had dispatched Du- 
plessis, he was joined by Count Philip of Nassau, 
who arrived with a Dutch fleet, having on board 
three thousand infantry, some artillery and am- 
munition.')' This was a great assistance to the 
besiegers, who were then enabled to batter the 
town from the river ; but the courage of the be- 
sieged appeared to increase with the vigour of the 
attack, and their destructive sorties were incessant. 
Villars discovered, that besides the attacks of the 
royal army he had to guard against internal treason : 
he learned that there were concealed royalists in 
the town ; and after a vigilant investigation, aided 
by the manoeuvres of a lawyer named Mauclerc, 
who pretended to be a royalist, a plot was detected 
for opening one of the gates to the king's forces. 
Three persons named by Mauclerc were seized, 
tortured and hanged. To deter others from joining 
in any similar scheme, a new edict was published, 
ordering the same punishment for any who were 
concerned in such plots, and offering large rewards 
to all who informed against them. J 

Meanwhile the kiug had received intelligence 
that the Duke of Parma had quitted La Fere in 
Picardy, having left behind his heavy ordnance, 
which showed that he meant to proceed at once 
to Rouen, without employing his time before any 
town in possession of the royalists. He immedi- 
ately wrote to Duplessis-Mornay, informing him 
of the circumstance, with a view of making some 
impression upon Elizabeth, by an account of his 
desperate situation. In a postscript he added, 
that his opinion was confirmed by an intercepted 
letter from Mayenne to Villeroy: "If," says 
Henry, " the Queen at oucc sends mu the aid 
which you are employed to solicit, I hope to be 
able to combat my enemies without raising the 
siege, and trust that God will grant me the victory. 
Still, according to the reports they circulate, their 
force is very great. I address her (the queen) a 
word on the consequences dependent upon my 
success, not only to myself, but also to all Christen- 
dom.'^ 

The united forces of the league amounted to 
eighteen thousand infantry and five thousand ca- 
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vnlry : the Duke* of Parma and Maycnnc hod 
marched to Peronne, where a consultation was held 
respecting their future plans : they resolved to pro- 
ceed direct to Rouen, and throw in some supplies if 
they could not succeed in raising the siege.* The 
king's expectations of assistance from England were 
sadly damped by the letters he received from Du- 
plewis-Mornay,who stated that Elizabeth persisted in 
refusing the supplies. f He decided in consequence 
on leaving the principal part of his army before 
the town, under the care of Marshal Biron ; while 
he set out with the elite of his cavalry to recon- 
noitre the enemy and harass them as they ap- 
proached. With this object in view he quitted 
Rouen on the twenty-ninth of January. £ 

He advanced to Follcville, a village on the 
borders of Picardy, before he could learn the 
route by which the enemy was advancing; but 
being informed they were in that quarter, be sent 
parties to look out, while he was similarly employed 
with a body of one hundred and twenty horsemen. 
The king had proceeded thus about a league, when 
Lavcrdin, who was by his side, discovered a body 
of 8panish soldiers near some trees : they were i 
about to charge upon them, when a large body of 
cavalry came up and a skirmish ensued, which 
ended by the leaguers fulling back upon their main | 
body; the king also withdrew to Berteville.$ I 
This rencontre was followed by another a few 
days after near Aumalc,|| when the king fell in 
with the picquets of the league, at a time when he 
was accompanied by only twu hundred litfht horse, 
and about three hundred gentlemen. The sight 
of a few soldiers appeared insignificant to the 
king's party, and no one expected they would offer 
any resistance : but presently the enemy's main 
body appeared, marching in the most compact 
order ; a measure which the Duke of Parma had 
adopted to prevent a surprise, which he considered 
probable on account of the king's intrepid cha- 
racter and venturesome disposition. In a very 
short time the king's party was surrounded by two 
troops of dragoons (arqrtebmiers 6 cheml) who 
commenced a fire upon them. Most of the gentle- 
men were without their helmets : they fought with 
great resolution, and maintained their ground until 
a division of infantry came from the army to sup- 
port their companions. A retreat then became 
necessary, especially as a great many of the king's 
party were killed ; but as it was known that the 
king was there, and the leaguers called out to each 
other what a prize was in their reach, they made 
still greater exertions to prevent his escape. The 
danger to which Henry was exposed on this oc- 
casion was very great ; and besides losing a great 
many of his followers, he was himself wounded by 
a musket-ball. The fortunate arrival of sonic 
royalist troops assisted his retreat ; but after all it 
is doubtful whether any of the party could have 
escaped, had not the Duke of Never* advanced 
with a strong division of cavalry. It was greatly 
to be feared that this affair, which was much mag- 
nified by report, would cause confusion and alarm 
in the army before Rouen ; and in consequence 
it was desirable that every possible impediment 
should be placed to delay the enemy's march. A 8 
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the small town of Neufchatel-en-Bray was in the 
direct road, a defence of that place might detain 
the Duke of Parma a short time, and allow the 
king to take further measures. Givry was in con- 
sequence posted in Neufchatel with seven hundred 
men : the king retired to Dieppe to repose for the 
benefit of his wound, which was not very- Berious ; 
and the Duke of Never* returned, with the rest of 
the division, to the camp before Rouen. * 

The Duke of Parma had the reputation of being 
the most cautious general of his time : he always 
avoided an engagement when he could ; and care- 
fully provided for a retreat whenever he enter*d 
a country occupied by an enemy. He would not 
therefore leave Neufchatel behind him in the 
hands of the royalists, and summoned Givry to 
open the gates on the eleventh of February . The 
town offered so little means of defence, that a 
refusal to surrender, which was the consequence, 
appeared an affront to the duke : to resent it, he 
brought up his artillery and opened a cannonade. 
Givry had been ordered to act according to cir- 
cumstances, and not waste the lives of those who 
were with him : he accordingly capitulated as booh 
as a breach was made, and obtained very honour- 
able tcrms.f This affair detained the duke only four 
days, but that was of great service to the kinj? ; for 
the army of the league had no means of obtaining 
provisions in that part of the country, and as par- 
ties of cavalry were out to intercept their convoys 
the stock which was carried with them began to 
diminish sensibly. J Besides which, the duke was 
informed that the king was again in the field with 
a strong force ready to attack him : the movements 
of the army were therefore made with extreme 
caution, as it approached the neighbourhood of 
Rouen. Parma and Maycnnc were both satisfied 
that they could do nothing to relieve the place, 
without risking a general engagement : they held 
a council of war, and resolved on preparing to 
attack Dieppe as a diversion.} This decision 
created murmurs in the army of the league ; and 
the French nobles complained of the Duke of 
Parma for not advancing on several occasions, 
when by so doing he might have put an end to the 
war.[| Parma on his side pressed Mayenne so 
closely to promise the crown of France to the 
Infanta, that he and many of the nobles were j 
ready to treat with the king if he would but i 
abjurc.1t The king meanwhile was hovering about 
the leaguers, and kept them in constant alarm, j 
On one occasion he had mtclligcnce that the Duke 
of Guise had taken possession of Bures, a small 
town within a few miles of Dieppe. He was then 
at Barhy, a distance of seven leagues ; and having 
appointed a rendezvous uot far from Burrs for the 
rest of his army, he set out with two thousand 
cavalry, two thousand Reitrcs, five hundred dra- 
goons, and as many foot-soldiers, to be ready to 
assist him, if attacked in the woody country through 
which he had to pass. His couriers fell iu with a 
small party of the enemy, and a skirmish ensued, 
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some of the leaguers were killed ; several 
were also taken prisoners, among whom was the 
Count de Chaligny, brother of the Duke of Mer- 
cosur and of the Queen Dowager. The fugitives 
returned into Bures, and gave an alarm ; otherwise 
a considerable number of persons of rank would 
hare been captured. Guise's baggage and stand- 
ard fell into the king's hands ; and all in the town 
who made any resistance were put to the sword, 
to the number of two hundred. The Duke of 
Bouillon and the Baron do Biron pursued the 
fugitives to a considerable distance.* 

A letter containing an account of this affair was 
sent to Queen Elizabeth, when the king made 
another appeal for assistance. " Believe me, 
madam," says Henry, " if 1 had but this favour 
from you, I would soon give an account of these 
folks, and make them glad to get back in safety to 
look after their own affairs ; but you must con- 
sider that I have to continue the siege of Rouen, 
which I will not abandon, at the same time that 
I keep the field against them. We are, madam, in 
that position, that the armies look at each, other, 
and would have engaged already if they had as 
much resolution to help Rouen, as I have to con- 
tinue the siege, and carry it before them." Henry 
concluded by observing, that she could not suffer 
so gre.it an undertaking to be abandoned, for want 
of such trifling assistance, and when it was on the 
point of succeeding.-f But the queen would not 
yield to any importunity, and a lapse of two 
months occurred before a reinforcement was sent. J 
Ail this time Villare continued to defend the city 
with success. Being well informed by spies of the 
state of the royal army, he made arrangements for 
a general sortie, when the king's entrenchments 
were attacked at once on three different points. 
The royalists were taken unawares, and became an 
easy prey : Bois-rose, who conducted a division in 
the sortie, penetrated to the park of artillery, drove 
away the Lansquenets placed near it, carried off 
five pieces of cannon, and spiked two others. 
Marshal Biron was then at Dernetal: he was 
toon informed of the affair, and immediately 
hastened to the camp. The sortie had been made 
at seven in the morning, and for two hours the 
leaguers had carried all before them. Biron's 
arrival compelled them to retreat ; but they effected 
it in excellent order, not having lost more than 
forty men, while the royalists had ab ove five hundred 
men killed, besides some made prisoners.^ 

The news of this exploit compelled the Duke of 
Parma to make an effort to relieve the town, espe- 
cially as he received a letter from Villare, inform- 
ing him that the royalists bad begun to press the 
siege more vigorously, in order to efface the effects 
of their late misfortune. A reinforcement of eight 
hundred men was thrown into Rouen on the 8th 
of March, which being reported to the king, brought 
him back again to the camp in a few days, when he 
p'eparetl for still greater efforts against the place. 
Within ten days a very considerable breach was 
made in the wall, and Villare wrote to Mayennc 
that he should be obliged to capitulate unless he 
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were relieved early in the ensuing month.* At 
this time the king's army experienced a considerable 
reduction, by a number of persons going to their 
homes; and the Dukes of Mayenne and Parma 
were aware of that circumstance, as well as of the 
absence of several parties sent out for fresh levies : 
they therefore took an opportunity, when the king 
hod gone in the direction of Dieppe to make a forced 
march and relieve Rouen. They arrived there on 
the evening of the 20th of ApriC and the royalists 
were unable to prevent their entering the town, 
which they did the next day, and a Te Deum was 
sung on the occasion. f 

This unexpected reinforcement occasioned great 
joy among the leaguers ; but its advantages were 
very trifling; for their supply of provisions was so 
small, that the dukes were unable to relieve Rouen 
in that respect. Parma wished to follow up his 
advantage by attacking the king; but Mayenne 
persuaded him to lay siege to Caudebec, where they 
would find large stores of grain, and by taking 
that place they would lay open the passage of the 
river. J 

Caudebec was invested on the 24th of April, and 
surrendered three days after. This conquest cost 
the Duke of Parma a severe wound by a musket- 
ball : he was besides unable to keep possession of 
the place many days, for the king had sent for the 
garrisons out of all the neighbouring towns, and 
having by that measure gained an addition of three 
thousand horsemen, and twice as many infantry, 
he was able to blockade completely the army of 
the league. Skirmishes took place every day, but 
the royalists gradually encroached on their enemies' 
position. The leaguers at the same time were 
suifering greatly from the want of provisions, and, 
to add to their disasters, the king succeeded in 
cutting off a division of their light cavalry quartered 
at Ranson, on which occasion a large quantity of 
baggage, plate, and money fell into the hands of 
the royalists. In such a condition escape was very 
difficult ; decampment by night, or fighting his 
way through the ranks of his opponents, were the 
only alternatives of the Duke of Parma ; and on 
the night of the 22nd of May he succeeded in 
transporting his entire army across the Seine by 
means of a number of boats and pontoons sent 
down from Rouen the previous evening. 

Directly the king was informed of this move- 
ment he hastened to the Pont de l'Arche, but 
Parma was too far advanced to allow him am - 
chance of success if he pursued him: the duke 
made the greatest possible haste, recrossed the 
Seine at St. Cloud, and, without entering Paris, 
pursued his march incessantly, until ho arrived at 
Chateau Thierry.^ It has been insinuated that 
Marshal Biron was the cause of the Spanish army's 
successful evasion from the king's grasp ; his son, the 
Baron de Biron, proposed to prevent the enemy's 
passing in the direction of the river, if the king 
would intrust him with a division of the army. 
The marshal prevented the adoption of the pro- 
posal, but was nevertheless exceedingly angry with 
his son for thinking of such a thing ; and asked 
him with an oath, " If he wished to send them 
all back to grow cabbages at Biron 1" He after - 
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t Cayet. liv. 4. |». 99. Pcrellxe. Uv. 9. 
I Cayet. Davila, Mathtcu. De Ttitm, 
cmrs tur let belief retraittM. 
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wards told him that such an enemy should never 
he ruined entirely, for the king would then have 
but little consideration for bis captains, as their 
services would be no longer necessary.* 

The siege of Rouen was in reality at au end, but 
hostile operations were still continued in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and as the possession of Quillebceuf by 
the king's troops rendered great vigilance necessary 
for fear of a sudden attack, Villars determined to 
make himself master of that place. For that pur- 
pose he obtained some reinforcements from May- 
enne, who returned to Rouen, having accompanied 
the Duke of Parma as far as Charon ton. The 
siege of Quillebceuf was begun on the 4th of July, 
and was conducted by Villars himself. The Count 
de Thorigny, Crillon, and a few gentlemen threw 
themselves into the place to assist Bellegarde, who 
was the temporary governor ; but at that time he 
had not more than sixty men with him, and they 
were unprovided with the requisites for sustaining 
a siege. The gentlemen took with them con- 
siderable quantities of provisions and ammunition ; 
and, notwithstanding the vigour with which the 
place was attacked, they repelled two assaults, 
after which the leaguers desisted and returned to 
Rouen. f 

The king was then besieging Epernay in Chara- 
e, and was unable to send relief to Quille- 
s-uf ; but in one of his letters he stated, that 
knowing Crillon was there, he felt no uneasiness ; 
a compliment of the most flattering kind to that 
officer, which was the more gratifying from so 
warlike a prince. Epernay surrendered in the 
beginning of August: that siege cost the life of 
Marshal Biron, whose head was struck off by a 
cannon-ball as he was reconnoitring.} 

From Epernay the king went to St. Denis, where 
he agahi renewed his plan of blockading Paris: 
but soon after hearing that the Duke of Parma was 
making preparations to enter France with another |» 
army, he went into Picardy to be ready to attack 
him on his march. The Duke was at Arras, to meet 
some deputies and collect his forces ; and while 
there he died.§ The wound he had received at 
Caudebec bad materially injured his constitution, 
and contributed to hasten his death. That event, 
and the urgent recommendation of Duplessis, iu- 
duccd the king to proceed to Tours, where his 
presence was necessary in consequence of some 
negotiations under discussion. || 

During the year 1592, different parts of France 
had been the scenes of warfare and hostilities, pro- 
ducing different results in their operations. In 
June the Prince of Conty was completely defeated 
before Craon, by the Duke of Mercceur;H and 
afterwards, in the month of December, he was 
obliged to raise the siege of Rochfort.** Lesdi- 
guieres, in an opposite quarter, maintained a long 
campaign against the leaguers and the Duke of 
Savoy, during which Antibes was taken and 
retaken, and the war was subsequently carried 
into Piedmont. On the arrival of the Duke of 

• PereOxe. liv. «. Rrautomr. rol. ix. p. 1*4. 
t Cayet. 1»t. 4. Davila. liv. 18. Vie de CrMoo. rol. ii. 
p.113. 

J Braotome, vol. ix. p. iao. Ca 7 et, liv. 4. p. 41. Sally, 
hv. 5. 

I end December. 15M. 

II Mem. de DupleasU, vol. U. p. »90. 

If Cayet. liv 4 p. 34. D'Aubl^ne. vol. hi. p t1». De 
how. liv. 103. 



Epernon in Provence, Antibes once more fell into 
the hands of the royalists; and the leaguer*, under 
the Duke of Joyeuse, were defeat ed at Villemur.* 
About the same time the Duke of Bouillon gained 
a victory over Amblize, Grand Marshal of Lor- 
rain, who was besieging Beaumont, a small town 
nesr Sedan. The attack from without being 
seconded by a sortie from the town, the be- 
siegers were completely routed, and their leader 
and seven hundred men killed.f Bouillon after- 
wards took Dun, a small town on the Meuse, 
but not without exertion, as it was very well 
defended. 



CHAPTER XLVI1I. 

of the! 



The Duke of Parma's death disconcerted the 
measures of Philip II., who had also the mortifica- 
tion of finding that his party was losing ground in 
France'; for, notwithstanding the military opera- 
tions of the year 159*2, negotiations had been 
carried on between Duplessis- Mornay and Vil- 
leroy. At the end of March, Fleury delivered to 
Duplessis a letter from the president Jeannin to 
Villeroy, containing the substance of what was re- 
quired of the king by the nobles of the league. 
They were resolved to conclude a peace with the 
king on his promising to become a Catholic, and 
authorised Villeroy to treat upon that basis :} but 
as they did not desire any haste which might hurt 
the king's character, they proposed that he should 
privately treat with the pope for a few months re- 
specting a reconciliation, to effect which they 
would secretly lend their influence and assistance. 
The treaty was not to be made public until the 
king was ready to declare himself ; for which they 
assigned as a reason, that they would not give the 
King of Spain a pretext for being their enemy. 
Duplessis informed his master that he did not like 
the propositions: " It appears to me," says he, "in 
a report on the subject, $ that they only desire a 
conference, in order to pacify those of their party 
who cry out for peace, by showing that it is not 
their fault that it is uot made." But a few days 
after he had an interview with Villeroy, when the 
proposal was drawn up to be communicated to his 
majesty. To reconcile the pope with Henry, and 
put an end to the desolating wars which afflicted 
France, appeared theu the chief desire of the party 



Thou , 

•• Mem. de Duplessis. vol. ii. p. 2M . 



* I»th Oct. IMS. Cayet, Ik. 4. p. &ft et ttq. De Tbuu* 
liv. 103. 

t Bth Oct. 1JW. Cayet. liv. 4. p. aft— 70. De Thou, 
liv. 103. Manollier. Hist, dm D*c de Bouillon, vol. ii. p. 

ai— as. 

X The term* a* related by ViUeroy were as follows : — The 
king to engage to be instructed for his roarer* km. and to de- 
clare hia intention to support the ttoman Catholic religion. 
The exercise of that religion to he restored wherever it had 
been suppressed, and the clergy to be restored to their former 
privileges. If it vrre right to tulerxtt* the exereiae of any 
other religion, there should lit- allowed no creator privilege 
than existed in 1485. Everything that had occurred since the 
death of the Guises to be' forgotten, and no inquiry to be 
made respecting any circumstance excepting certain cases 
reserved in preceding edicts, in which the king's death was 
not to be made a pretext fur troubling innocent persons. The 
memory and character of the Cardinal and Duke of Guise 
to be restored, but w iuiout hurting that of the late king, &c 
he— item. d'Etttt, vol. i. p. 343— 34«. 

f Dated Jteth March. 1JM. Mem. de Duplessis, vol. ii. 
p. m. 
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which had sent Villeroy ; for, at the conclusion of 
his dispatch, Duplessis stated, " that no objection 
w»s made to the reformed religion remaining ac- 
cording to the existing edicts."* 

It seems, however, that Mayenne was not in- 
clined to a pacification; for Yilleroy, in one of his 
letters, observes, " I think that M. de M avenue 
ought at once to accept the peace, and that if he 
does not, he will curse the lost occasion ;" and, 
farther on, he adds, *' It is very strange that May- 
enne should write to the towns of his part}', that 
the king is not inclined for peace, for there is no 
occasion for it." t 

But whatever may have been the cause, the ne- 
gotiation was suddenly broken off ; and Villeroy, 
either to preserve himself from the imputation of 
inability, or to give vent to his hatred of the Hu- 
guenots, has annouueed to the world, that Du- 
plessis made public what they had agreed to keep 
secret, and thus prevented the conclusion of the 
treaty. J On the other hand, we are informed that 
the discussion was so far advanced, that the king in 
full council gave orders to draw up an edict founded 
thereon ; but that Biron, d'Aumont, and others, 
being jealous that Duplessis, a Huguenot, should 
be entrusted with the affair, and, fearing lest the 
treaty should be concluded without the king's con- 
version, they availed themselves of the first oppor- 
tunity which presented itself for breaking it off.§ 
Mjvennc himself soon afforded them an occasion, 
by sending privately a stipulation for the govern- 
ment of Burgundy, for himself and his heirs, with 
other extravagant demands for his family.] 

The rupture of the negotiations did not prevent 
the number of the king's friends in Paris from in- 
creasing ; and towards the end of the year they 
found themselves so powerful, that they openly 
proposed to send to the king for the purpose of 
requesting freedom for their trade .H Maycnne 
succeeded in overruling the proposition ; but the 
strength of the politique* was exhibited, and the 
known force of their party materially affected the 
tubsequent affairs of the league in Paris. 

It was under such circumstances that the Duke 
of Mayenne issued a proclamation convoking the 
states-general;** a measure which was pressed 
apon him by the Sixteen, by the Spanish minister, 
aud by Pope Clement VIII., ff whose legate, Car- 
dinal Sega, also published an exhortation to all the 
Catholic royalists, by which they were called upon 
to desert the king, and join the assembly for 
choosing a prince of the true faith. The States 
did not meet till the 25th of January, 1593, when 
the deputies went in procession to Notre- Dame to 
hear mass, and a sermon against Henry IV. aud 
the Salic law.§§ 

The principal personages collected on this occa- 
sion were so destitute of everything calculated to 
command respect, that the mere assembling of the 

• Dated 4th April. 149*. Ibid, p. 8M. 
t Mem. de DupleMi». vol. ii. p. 246. 
t Villeroy. vol. i. p. 366-7. 
I Mem. de Duple*»i«. vol. ii. p. 248. 
I Vie de Duplessis- Mornay, p. 175. 
*l Cayrt. Uv. 4. p. 73. 

** Dated December. 1592; registered and publUhed 15th 
January, 1593. Villeroy. vol. vi. v- 167—191. 

ft Hyp polite Aldobraodiui. a Florentine ; he was elected 
loth January, 1592 Innocent IX. (Fachinelto), who sue- 
rented Gregory XIV.. lived only Uo moutlut after hi* eleva- 
tion to the pontificate. 

It Cayet. liv. 5. p. 1W. Villeroy. vol. vi. p. 192—212. 

ii lli»t. dc Li Ligur. vol. ii. p. 5^7. 



States excited the derision of the people at large. 
Some royalists promoted that feeling by the pub- 
lication of satirical pieces, which opened the eyes 
of the hitherto credulous populace. The Satyre 
Menippee is familiar to all who have any acquaint- 
ance with the history of this period : it was the 
chief of those works which appeared at this time ; 
and, notwithstanding the ludicrous description 
which it contains of the states-general, it is less a 
satire, iu itself, than a satirical detail of facts. The 
known characters of two of the leading ecclesi- 
astics who figured in the assembly was a more 
severe libel on the cause than auy invention could 
be. Dr. Rose, bishop of Senlis, was a fanatical 
and debauched priest : he preached assassination, 
and the necessity of the Catholic faith, aud seduced 
the daughter of the president Neuilly, who ad- 
dressed herself to him for confession ; while 
Espinac, Archbishop of Lyons, his compeer, was 
publicly known to live in incest with his sister.* 
The characters of Cardinals Pelleve and Sega, and 
the deportment of the inferior clergy, were quite 
in unison with the interested ambition of the 
Lorrain princes and their adherents ; and the 
nation at last discovered that their civil wars had 
been fomented and carried on for the benefit of 
the King of Spain, and to promote the temporal 
interests of the pope ; and that the principal actors 
in the affair were so destitute of patriotism and 
justice, that they joined in oppressing the nation, 
in order to obtain the recompense which w as held 
up to their view in those quarters. 

The election of a king, by the states-general, 
would have been very injurious to the cause of 
Henry IV.; he therefore went with his court to 
Chartres, to be more ready to act according to 
circumstances. The first days of the assembly 
were passed in matters of ceremony ; and before the 
deputies were able to decide upon the proper mode 
• of proceeding, while they were canvassing the 
claims of various parties supposed to be entitled to 
the honour, a messenger arrived with an address 
from the Catholic royalists, proposing a conference 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, as the best uieaus 
of restoring peace to the country. t When the 
message was made known, the legate declared that 
it was not only unworthy of a reply, but that the 
person who brought it deserved punishment : he 
at the same time pronounced it to be full of 
heresy.* The Sorbonne were tealous in their 
exertions to prevent the proposal from being ac- 
cepted ; and the legate, the Spanish minister, and 
the Sixteen were indefatigable on the occasion. 
The furious Pelleticr, in a sermon, declared that 
the conference would be the greatest misfortune 
which could befall religion. But Villeroy and 
Jeannin had sufficient influence to have the subject 
taken into consideration. T 

The reply to the address of the roy alist Catholics 
was a mouth under discussion: at lost the assembly 
decided that they would not treat directly or in- 
directly with the King of Navarre, or any other 
heretic, upon religious points ; but that they would 

• Hist, de U Sorbonne. vol. ii. p. 72. Mayenne m.-»de 
treat interest with Clement VIII. to obtain a cardinal » hat 
for Eipinac ; but that pontiff would not consent, and told 
D'D»aat that K»pinae'» had reputation rn matter* drt fr ».«., , 
«a> Uu> reaion -/^«r« da Cardimat iOuat. part 2. p. 149. 
Edit, in folio. 1624. 

T Dated Chartres. 27lh January, 1592-3. Cavet. liv. 5. 
p. 118. Villeroy. vol. vi. p. 213. 

1 Villeroy. vol. ii. p. 34. | Journal dc Henri IV. 
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confer with the Catholics of his party, upon the 
means of restoring peace to the nation ; the whole 
of the discussion to be under the sanction of the 
legate. A letter was in consequence written on 
the 4th of March, 1593, and sent to the royalists at 
Chartres. Other letters passed between the parties, 
and at last the village of Suresne was fixed upon 
aa the place of conference.* 

The arrival of the Duke de Feria, with extra- 
ordinary powers from the King of Spain, encouraged 
the fanatical party in their opposition to a confer- 
ence; but the general feeling could not be sup- 
pressed, and deputies from both parties met at the 
appointed place, on the 2-*'rd of April.f It is well 
known that this conference ended in the abjura- 
tion of Protestantism by Henry IV. ; and to 
detail the substance of what passed at the numer- 
ous meetings would be as tedious as it would be 
useless. Repeated adjournments took place ; and 
the king being desirous of conferring every respect 
upon so important a proceeding, invited a con- 
siderable number of ecclesiastics to meet him at 
Mantes. The clergy of the league were invited, 
as well as the royalists. " I have resolved," said 
the king in his letter, " in order if possible to 
remove every scruple in their obedience to me, on 
account of the difference of my religion, to receive 
instruction respecting the causes of the schism 
which is in the church. "J The news of this pro- 
ceeding spread an alarm among the Protestants, 
which was not dispelled by a proclamation, sum- 
moning their deputies to attend at Mantes on the 
30th of July.} Duplessis, in a letter to his friend 
Servin, laments that, as the king was resolved on 
being instructed, he did not invite the Protestant 
ministers to meet the Catholic prelates, for it will 
be, said he, arma sine putrere. || And in a letter 
to another person he writes, «• I do not perceive 
that the bishops are called to enter into any argu- 
ment, and therefore the truth will be neither ex- 
amined nor defended ; but, if it is for a mere 
matter of form that the assembly is convoked, the 
affair being already decided, as it is said : it would 
be too great a scandal to truth to place it in dis- 
cussion where it should prevail, only to make it 
yield as vanquished. "U 

The conference had naturally produced a truce 
between the contending parties; but the king 
suspected that the Spaniards were availing them- 
selves of the opportunity, to press more diligently 
the election of the Infanta, as the probable conver- 
sion of the king would render it impossible, if it 
were not effected immediately. Great efforts were 
also made by that party to increase their force, and 
obtain supplies for Paris. Henry was then in- 
duced to renew hostilities, aud took Drcux 
towards the end of June.** 

The league was peqdexed at the loss of Dreux, 
which was almost their only remaining town in the 

• Journal de Henri IV. Cayet, liv. 6. ta toe. Villeroy. 
vol. vi. pp. £24 e( teq. 

t Villcroy. vol. vi. p. S36. A considerable part of the 
«th and 7th volumes of this work 1< occupied with accounts 
of the conference of Surcsne. They were not cuniixwd by 
Villeroy. hut have been added to hi, collection. I Im-Hcyo 
they were published at the lime, under the title of Journal de 
ta (Atnference d* Suretnr. 

t iWd 18th M»y, 1193. C.iyet. liv. 5. p. 179. 

| This proclamation was dated 20th M iv. 1593. 

I Letter datod 3Ut May. Mem. de Duplcssis, vol. ii. p. 
314 

II Mem. dc Duplessis. vol. ii. p. 334 

•• Cayet. liv. J. p. *oj>. Mem. de DuplewU, vol- ii p. 33. 



neighbourhood of Paris ; and many of their party 
were wavering, in consequence of a report that the 
king would certainly abjure before long : it was 
therefore urgent to bring the assembly to some 
decision, which was accordingly pressed by the 
Spanish agents. On this occasion the parliament 
resumed its independence : with a spirit of patriot- 
ism which the fate of Brisson could not daunt, 
they passed a decree declaring the Salic law in- 
violable, and protested against the election of a 
king by the States.* The president, Lemaitre, was 
ordered to remonstrate with Mayenne against any 
treaty being made to transfer the crown of France 
to a foreign prince, under the pretext of religion ; 
and to call upon him to bring about a peace, as soon 
as possible, on account of the extreme necessity of 
the people. But though so often foiled, the 
Spanish agents would not desist : they continued 
their exertions to have the Duke of Guise and the 
Infanta placed upon the throne. 

But nothing could preserve their falling influ- 
ence when the ceremony of publicly abjuring Pro- 
testantism had taken place at St. Denis.f The 
king had long been satisfied that unless he joined 
the Romish church, he must pass his whole life in 
warfare, which would waste his country with fire 
and sword. Many other circumstances concurred 
in influencing him to change his religion ; his 
favourite mislresB, Gabrielle ii' Es trees, wished to 
Bee the country pacified, as the only means by 
which her prospect could be realized of being 
married to the king. An expression has been 
currently attributed to him which is extremely 
probable: when his Huguenot friends were en- 
treating him not to abandon them, he is said to 
have answered, '* Ventre St. Grit ! Paris is well 
worth a mass." But the Catholics in general de- 
clare this to be an invention of the Huguenots, 
who, being vexed at losing so illustrious a chief, 
were determined to make it appear that in his 
heart he had not forsaken them. The sincerity of 
his conversion has in consequence been strenuously 
insisted upon by their opponents. Cayet, who 
also abjured the Protestant religion, takes great 
pains to show that even while the king was 
aTowedly a Huguenot, he sincerely believed in the 
doctrine of the real presence.^ We have, however, 
his majesty's letter to the fair Gabrielle, written on 
the evening before his abjuration, § which shows 
that he did not renounce the faith in which he had 
been educated without some repugnance ; much 
more, indeed, than he would have felt, if he had 
been so satisfied upon the doctrines of the church 
of Rome : " To-morrow,*' says he, ** 1 take the 
perilous leap." His situation as sovereign and 
common parent of a suffering nation place him 
beyond the reach of censure for a want of firmness. 
The Protestant theologian may blame his abjura- 
tion in as unqualified a manner as the popish 
ecclesiastic bestows his approbation ; but it is to 
be borne in mind that, by becoming a Catholic, 
Henry IV. was enabled to restore a national exist- 
ence to France, and posterity has ennobled his 
name by the title of the Great. Happily the 
rights of conscience are now bo fully admitted, that 
no one presumes to question the sincerity of 

• This decree, dated 30th June, 1593, rave great offence to 
the Duke of Muyeuue; and the ArchbUhop of Lvous »cnt 
into a violent passion on account oT it.-.Vem. de tfevert, vol. 
It. v- (36. 

t 2Mb July. 1393. t Cayet. Hv 5. pp. 14*-??* 
I § Journal dc Honri IV. vol. i- p. 47a. L\i it. Cologne. 
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another's opinion* : we arc, therefore, bound to 
abstain from inquiring whether this king's convic- 
tions were real or pretended ; and thus extend to 
his memory a privilege which could not exist while 
he lived, on account of the general prevalence of 
bigotry and prejudice. 

Yet without pretending to blame the act, we may 
lament the sad necessity, which drove hira to 
abjure. The different Huguenots of distinction 
who have left behind them memoirs or letters 
agree that the king was fond of easing his consci- 
ence by the project of a national council for re- 
uniting the parties by cleansing the Roman 
church of those unacriptural practices and doctrines 
which justified the dissent of the Huguenots. 
Circumstances never permitted the realization of 
that project ; and such is the force of example, 
that within a few years every family of distinction 
had returned to the Catholic church. The loss of 
their protectors rendered the Huguenots an easy 
prey to their enemies ; and the recompense obtained 
for their services to Henry, was only an additional 
motive to excite his successors to oppress them. 

As a cloak .to their ambitious designs, the 
Jesuits and all the ultramontane faction, whether 
commissioned from Rome or Madrid, had protested 
that they were actuated solely by a desire to pre- 
serve the unity of the faith, by protecting religion 
from the design of a prince who had abandoned 
their church. But no sooner did the King of 
France consent to become a Roman Catholic, than 
the legate evinced great displeasure, and announced 
that any ecclesiastic who might go to sec Henry of 
Bourbon, who called himself King of France, 
would be deprived of his benefice, and incur the 
censures of the church.* The gates of Paris were 
shut, and the people prohibited from going to St. 
Denis : but the attempt was useless, and multi- 
tudes went to witness a ceremony, which was to 
put an end to the public calamities. t 

Joy so publicly testified, convinced the Duke of 
Mayenne that his power was nearly at an end. 
From this time the king wbb spoken of in terms 
of respect, and the titles Henry of Bourbon, King 
of Navarre, or the Bearnais, were discontinued by 
all except the most fanatical members of the league. 
The preachers bad recourse to their old method of 
serving the cause by the most violent sermons, in 
which the king's abjuration was represented in 
very odious colours. Boucher was conspicuous 
among them, and preached nine sermons on the 
subject, which were afterwards printed. He 
maintained that the bishops who had received the 
abjuration were ministers of hell ; and that even 
the pope himself could not re-Catholicise the Bear- 
nais.* The people, however, remained cool, and 
the appeal to their enthusiasm was no longer suc- 
cessful. The Duke of Mayenne, perceiving that 
his prospects were cut off, considered that as he 
must choose to submit to the king on one hand, 
or on the other to his nephew, if the King of 
Spain succeeded in placing him upon the throne, 
and beinc besides advised by his wife to make 
peace with the king while he could obtain good 
terms, he concluded a truce in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Spaniards.^ 

• LrttTB d*f Monsieur le Le^U aux Cuthol iquiu t\e France, 
dated *3rd July, Villeroy. v u |. vti. p, s-i. 

t tUyet. liv. 5. p. 222. Journal <le Henri IV. 
t Jwro.il A* Henri IV. 
I Dated 3Ut July. Ivy3. Cayet. liv S. 



An embassy was dispatched to the pope to obtain 
his absolution, and thus remove every scruple which 
nii^'ht remain in the minds of the ecclesiastics. 
This circumstance, coupled with tho publication of 
the Council of Trent in Paris, appears to have ex- 
cited great apprehensions among the Huguenots. 
Ever since the king had been joined by any of the 
Catholic nobility, his favours had been almost ex- 
clusively bestowed upon tbem ; and when the Pro- 
testants knew that his abjuration was decided upon, 
they chiefly regretted the loss of a chief and a pro- 
tector. But wheu they heard that the absolution 
was wanted, they anticipated further persecutions ; 
and their inquiries upon every point, instead of al- 
laying their fears, tended more to augment them. 
Duplessis, writing to the Duke of Bouilloif, observes, 
" In taking the king's abjuration, it was proposed 
that he should swear to make war against the Hu- 
guenots, which he refused to do. This is a great 
boldness, to dare to make such a demand, when he 
was barely on the threshold of their door." He 
afterwards alludes to the embassy to Rome, and 
expects that the king will obtain absolution " on 
condition of his revoking the edict npaiust the bull ; 
and, for penance, he will be secretly enjoined to 
make war against the Protestants. The King of 
Spain will then remain to be satisfied : he can 
marry his daughter to the king, by which the two 
interests will be blended ; and then the Philistines 
must be sacrificed as a dowry."* In a subsequent 
letter he mentions, "the publication of the Council 
of Trent, during a treaty of peace, appears to dis- 
cover their intentions sufficiently. It is, in short, 
either to make the peace impossible for the king, 
or to cause a war to fall upon us."t 

The absence of a Huguenot leader belonging to 
the royal family increased the importance of the 
Duke of Bouillon, who from that time was con- 
sidered the head of that party ; and his ambition 
made him assist the fervency of Duplessis, in re- 
animating the eeal of the Protestants. A synod 
had been convened at St. Maixent prior to the 
king's abjuration ; the circumstances of the time 
made the Huguenots extremely attentive, and ut 
that assembly a plan was agreed upon for deputies 
from all the churches to meet in the month of De- 
cember, to petition the king to direct them how 
their affairs were henceforth to be conducted ; 
to intreat him to order a general assembly of the 
Protestants ; and to pray that the truce might be 
changed into a settled peace.* The king's autho- 
rity was not so well established that he could dis- 
pense with the support of his tried friends ; he 
therefore met their deputies at Mantes, assured 
them that his conversion had not altered his affec- 
tion for them, and promised to have their affairs 
taken into consideration. § 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



Barrirre mtiliUt< v » nn attempt on tli.« Kins'* tiff -Nt<«liirii,rti 
of I'arU - Join* Chalet uUba tho Kiu;;-Hani»hinctit of the 
Jesuit*. 

Hknhy's abjuration was no sooner known, than a 
considerable number of persons openly professed 

• Paled lot!, August. Ii93. Mem. ilc DurilcasU, vol. ii. 

p. 331 

+ Mivn. <le Duplessi*. vol. ii. p. 307. 
t I>\\"iliij;n<\ vol. iii. p. 304. 
i f .i>Lt. liv. 5. p. SCO. 
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their attachment to him : all hope of destroying his 
authority by arms was therefore at an end. But 
the legate and his fanatical associates would not 
abandon their design ; and by comparing the pre- 
sent state of their affairs with their condition when 
Henry III. was advancing against them with a 
formidable force, they were led to take measures 
for a similar deliverance. The pulpits had for some 
time resounded with appeals, calculated to excite 
any violent enthusiast who would undertake to 
preserve the church from its pretended dangers. 
The Jesuit Commolet, in one of his sermons, en- 
larged upon the death of Eglon, King of Moab ; he 
applauded the assassination of the late king, and 
described James Clement as sitting among the 
angels of heaven. Having thus applied the text, 
he exclaimed, " We must have an Ehud ; wo want 
an Ehud : be he a monk, a soldier, or a shepherd, it 
Is of no consequence ; but we must have an Ehud ; 
and this blow is all we want to put our affairs in 
the situation we desire.*" 

Such sermons were preached at Lyons and other 
towns, as well as at Paris ; and among others who 
were moved by the appeal, was one Peter Barriere, 
originally a waterman of Orleans : brought up 
among the lowest classes, he was extremely igno- 
rant ; but being very intrepid, he had been em- 
ployed by the late Duke of Guise in an attempt to 
carry off the Queen of Navarre. When he had re- 
solved to devote himself to his dreadful attempt, he 
addressed the grand vicar of the Carmelites at 
Lyons to have his opinion respecting his enter- 
prise : the friar praised his courage. A capuchin, 
of whom he made the same inquiry, told him de- 
cidedly that the work was meritorious. Happily 
for the king a similar consultation was held with a 
Dominican, named Serupiu Bianchi, who was at- 
tached to the royalist party, and was employed as a 
spy by the Duke of Tuscany. 

In order to be more sure of preserving the king 
against the meditated attempt upon his life, the 
Dominican deferred giving his opinion till the fol- 
lowing day : in the interval he sent for a gentle- 
man named Brancaleou, and told him to take par- 
ticular notice of the person he should meet. Bar- 
riere was dismissed with an exhortation to abandon 
his plan, and Brancaleon immediately warned the 
king of his danger. 

Barriere proceeded to Paris and applied to Au- 
bry, curate of St. And re-des- Arcs, he being con- 
sidered one of the most zealous persons of the 
league. Aubry told him that the king was not a 
Catholic, although he went to mass : he introduced 
him to Yarade, the rector of the Jesuits, who as- 
sured him that to kill the king was a great action, 
but it required courage, and that he must previously 
confess himself and perform his Easter devotions : 
he then gave him his benediction, and intrusted 
him to another Jesuit for confession. t After this 
encouragement Barriirc purchased a double-edged 
knife, which he had pointed and sharpened, and 
then set out to kill Henry IV. When he arrived 
at St. Denis, the king was hearing mass ; Barriere 
was awed by his devotion, and his courage failed. 

• Plauloycr dc M. Arnauld. ia 1694, p. 60. Journal de 
Henri IV. 

t Jouvency naturally reject* this vendon of the affair. He 
say* that Vaxade did cveryUilni; lu his power to deter Bar 
riere : but he »aa madly \*ent upou it, and »ould not he per- 
suaded. {Hist. Soc. Jetu. lib. 1*. p. 44.} Jouvency* account 

would appV.tr morn worthy of credit if Varadehad acted like 

he Dominican liinnchi. 



He followed the king to various places and again 
received the sacrament. At last he was nixed by 
Brancaleon, who recognized him at Melun, where 
he was waiting for an opportunity to give the fatal 
blow. His answers, when examined, displayed a 
sort of insanity, which arose from his mind being 
bewildered by what the different priests had de- 
clared to him. His punishment comprised the 
worst kinds of torture ; and, while suffering such 
dreadful pain, he declared that he expected God 
would have rendered him invisible after killing the 
king. His confession was very ample, and he 
mentioned the names of his advisers, who were all 
priests or doctors in theology ; indeed there is not 
the least room to doubt their complicity on this 
occasion.* 

The remainder of the year was occupied with 
negotiations for the pope's absolution ; the want of 
which enabled the clergy to declare, that the abju- 
ration was incomplete, and obstacles were thus 
raised to the people's return to allegiance. But at 
last it became evident that the king was not the 
cause of the delay, for, notwithstanding the pope's 
refusal to receive his ambassador, he did not cease 
to solicit a reconciliation. The Duke of Never*, 
who was charged with that mission, f was surprised, 
on his arrival at Poschiavo, in the Gri sons' country, 
to meet the father Poesevin, a Jesuit, who pre- 
sented a brief from the pope, and informed him 
that he could not be received.^ The Duke of 
Never*, however, proceeded to Rome, and had 
several interviews with Clement, who said to hiin 
on one occasion — " Do not tell me that your king 
is a Catholic ; I will never believe that he is truly 
converted, unless an angel come from heaven to 
whisper it in my ears. As to the Catholics who 
have followed his party, I look upon them only a* 
disobedient deserters of religion and the crown, 
and no more than bastards and sons of the bond- 
woman. Those of the league arc lawful children, 
the real supports and true pillars of the Catholic 
religion." $ 

The first leaguer that submitted to the king was 
Bois-rose, who, directly he heard of his convcr- 
tion, made an offer of his services, and gave up the 
towns of Feschamp and Lislebonne. This exam- 
ple was followed by Vitry, governor of Mcaux ; 
the Duke of Mayeune did all in his power to re- 
tain that gentleman, but in vain. As the truce was 
about to expire, and there appeared a probability 
of the war being renewed, he called together the 
inhabitants of Meaux, who all agreed to his propo- 
sals ; and, In consequence, they proclaimed the king 
immediately : Vitry moreover addressed a rnauifest 
to the league, explaining his reasons for leaving 
them.|| 

The impulse being given, other governors went 
over to the king, and Pointoisc was surrendered by 
D'Alincourt. The loss of that place was a great 
blow to the league, for they had no other town 
within fifteen leagues of Paris. Villeroy immedi- 
ately advised Mayennc to treat publicly with lin- 
king, but he refused • he said he could not acknow- 

IUrnrre waa arrested the 26th August, and executed the 
3 1st. Cayet, Hv. 6. De Thou. liv. Iu7. Journal de llcnri 
IV. Pasquiw. vol. ii. P. 455. 

t The instruction* delivered to the Marquis de Pitany by 
the Puke of Never* are inserted in Villeroy, \r>l. iv. p. 3*7, 

1 nth Oct. 1593. Mom. de Never*, vol. ii. p. 405. 

I Cayet. liv. 5. pp. ?5l. 860. Journal de H.-nn IV. 

I 25th Dec. 1!>93. Cayet. liv. 5. p. 27». Journal do Henri 
IV. Mem. de Never*, vol. ii. p. 63». 
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ledge him without the pope's orders. The expe- 
rienced statesman perceived that the cause of the 
union was irrecoverable, and immediately joined 
the royalists. Henry received him graciously, and 
made him a secretary of state.* 

Soon after, the city of Lyons was mastered by 
the royal is ts. A revolt had taken place there in 
the previous September, which arose from a public 
dislike of the Duke of Nemours, the governor, who 
was placed in confinement in a castle. No thought 
of serving the king had been entertained by the 
leaders in this affair ; but the royalists were thereby 
enabled to ascertain their strength, and from that 
time they formed plans for establishing the king's 
authority. Mayenne was urged by his family to 
relieve Nemours from his unpleasant situation ; 
but he had no reason to be anxious for the release 
of such a rival. f The intrepid defender of Paris 
had, however, great claims upon the party, and a 
body of troops were promised to be sent to restore 
hi* authority in Lyons. This news determined 
the royalists to hasten the execution of their plans : 
they sent to Alphonso Omano for help, and, on the 
night of the 7th of February, they went through 
the streets calling upon the people to join in their 
effort for liberty : in a short time the city was 
barricadoed in every direction. The archbishop 
was awakened by the noise, and went to the 
Hotel-de-Ville, where he remonstrated with the 
people upon their disobedience, and told them that 
they ought at least to wait till the pope had ab- 
solved the king. He was answered by shouts of 
Vice la Rot ! and the next day ever}- one put on the 
white scarf. Bonfires were lighted, and every- 
thing done to express the public hatred of the 
league. The arms of Spain, Savoy, and Nemours 
were publicly burned, as well as a personification 
of the league, under the figure of an old sorceress. 
Te Dettm was sung, and public entertainments were 
given to promote the festivity. J 

This event was highly gratifying to the king, 
who had found that his conversion to Catholicism 
had neither diminished the personal hatred of his 
enemies nor relaxed the efforts of Philip II. in 
opposing him. A courier, with dispatches from 
Mayenne to the Spanish court, was seised ; and 
among other papers was a letter, stating that the 
communications of the bearer were deserving of 
attention anJ credit. The king discerned a good 
opportunity for learning Philip's real sentiments, 
and, having confined the bearer of the dispatches, 
sent La Yarenne into Spain in his stead, with ample 
instructions for his guidance. On his arrival at 
Madrid, he was introduced to Philip, who informed 
him of all his plans for preventing the absolution of 
the King of France : " Do not fear," said Philip, 
" that the pope will grant it, unless the Prince of 
Beam himself goes to Rome to demand it ; and, if 
he go there, I will take good care that he shall not 
easily get back again." He afterwards saw the 
Infanta; and during the interview she expressed a 
wish to be informed about the Prince of Beam. 
Varenne bad expressly given that turn to the con- 
versation, and produced a portrait of Henry, with 
an observation upon the happy results which might 

• Cayet. liv. 6. pp. 19*. et teq. Villeroy. vol. li. pp. 107. et 

**V la a conversation with Villeroyhe pretended to doubt th« 
fcrt of Nemours being in confinement.— Mem. <CEtat, vol. U. 
p. *». 

I Cayct, liv. 6. p. M8. Journal d« Henri IV. 



be derived from a marriage with him. The Infanta 
made no reply, but kept the portrait. 

Yarenne concluded his errand, and had received 
the orders of the King of Spain ; he went to take 
leave of the Infanta before he quitted Madrid, and, 
as he left the apartments, he was secretly informed 
that a courier had arrived with intelligence of 
Mayenne's dispatches having fallen into the hands 
of the King of France. His situation was very 
perilous, for his arrest would be followed by an 
order for him to be put to death ; but, by using 
great expedition, be was able to make his escape, 
and communicate the important information he 
had obtained.* The legate confirmed hiB report, 
by announcing in a letter addressed to all good 
Catholics, that the absolution would never be 
granted, f 

As there appeared, therefore, no probability of 
his obtaining the pope's absolution, and knowing 
that without it he could not expect the submission 
of many of the clergy ; and being besides of opiuion 
that, if he were crowned, many persons would be 
led by that circumstance alone to join his cause, 
he decided on having his coronation solcmniied at 
Chartrcs : that ceremony took place on the 27th of 
February, 1594. The news of this event spread 
great joy among the royalists, who by this time 
were numerous in every part of France. May- 
enne being informed of the general change of the 
public feeling, became fearful of being captured in 
the same way that the people of Lyons had seized 
his brother Nemours : he quitted Paris in conse- 
quence, and went with his family to Soissons in 
the early part of the month of March.J 

The retreat of Mayenne left Brissac, governor of 
Paris, at liberty to make an advantageous treaty 
with the king for surrendering the city, and thus 
take a recompense for services unrewarded by the 
league. St. Luc, his brother-in-law, was a royal- 
ist ; him the king charged with the negotiation. 
A dispute had long existed between them respect- 
ing the settlement of some property ; St. Luc pro- 
posed an accommodation, and the meeting was 
only a pretext for making known his mission. 
When they met at the Abbey St. Antoine, they 
were each accompanied by lawyers, who discussed 
their affairs with earnestness, while St. Luc took 
Brissac aside, and made his proposal, which was 
accepted. As it was necessary to take every pre- 
caution, even against the slightest suspicion of a 
conference, it was given out that the lawyers could 
not come to auy decision, and that they had parted 
with feelings of great animosity : at the court, it 
was circulated that the king would not easily for- 
give Brissac's devotion to the cause of Spain. § 

On his return into the city, Brissac consulted 
with the attorney-general Mole, and others of the 
king's party, who would not join in the under- 
taking without stipulations for their own interests. 
But that circumstance was not allowed to be an 
obstacle ; Brissac had sold himself, and therefore 
could not reproach them for making a price. At 
last fhey were all agreed, and arrangements were 
made for executing the plan. The dawn of the 
22nd of March was the time fixed for opening tlio 
gates of Paris to the king. 

On the evening of the 21st, Brissac assembled 

• Cavet. llv. 5. p. J7«. 
t Villeroy. vol. li.p. 113. 

i Le Gram. liv. 6. p. 872. Journal do Henri IV. 
| Cayvt, liv. 6. p. 33*. Journal de Heuri IV. 
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CTory officer in whom he could confute. The 
object of the enterprise was then more fully ex- 
plained, and each was appointed to the post he 
was to occupy in its execution. At the same time, 
it was by the greatest hazard that they were not 
foiled ; for, from the communication being ex- 
tended to a great number, it at last reached the 
ears of the Spanish ministers and the Sixteen. 
They sent for Brissac, and told him that there was 
a rumour of Mayenne having concluded a peace 
with the king. He professed to suppose it impos- 
sible ; but at the same time admitted that great 
precautions were necessary, and that he would 
immediately go round the walls, to sec that all 
was right. Two Spanish captains went with 
him ; and as they had been informed he was in 
the plot, they were ordered to kill him directly 
they perceived any movement in the neighbour- 
hood.* 

Fortunately the king's troops did not make their 
appearance till four o'clock in the morning, when 
the Spaniards had quitted Brissac, who went to 
reconnoitre directly he heard the signal : the gate 
was immediately opened, and the royalists entered 
the city in silence ; they immediately took posses- 
sion of the open places and cross roads. A post 
occupied by some Lansquenets waa the only point 
at which they met with opposition, and that was 
very soon overcome. The king's entry was quite 
triumphal ; he was met at different parts by the 
public bodies, who offered their homage, while the 
provost presented the keys of the city. The streets 
resounded with shouts of Vive le Roi ! and the 
power of the league waa in a moment replaced by 
the authority of the lawful sovereign, who now 
appeared as generally beloved as he had lately been 
execrated by the multitude. 

But all Henry's intrepidity could not prevent 
his uneasiness, lest an ambuscade were placed to 
cut him off; and he inquired of Marshal Matignon 
j if he had secured the gate, and made certain of 
retreat in case of need.f Indeed, it is probable if 
a single leaguer had discharged a gun, or attempted, 
in any manner, to encourage his party, that a 
1 dreadful havoc would have been made amongst the 
! king's troops. Sufficient time was given for com- 
; plete occupation of the town; and the few effort* 
that were afterwards made to disturb the public 
tranquillity were without effect. 

Directly the king perceived that the Louvre and 
the principal places were in his power, he sent to 
the Duke of i'eria to demand the liberation of 
Colonel St. Quentin, who had been put in prison 
on account of his supposed royalist opinions. The 
duke and His companion Ibarra were then informed 
that they were at liberty to retire when they pleased, 
provided they made no attempts to resist the occu- 
pation of all the posts by the king's soldiers. They 
accepted the proposal, and left Paris the eamc day 
with all the Spanish forces. In the course of the 
morning, the king went to Notre-Dame, where Te 
J)ettm was sung ; the people crowded on his pas- 
sage to and from the church, and when his attend- 
ants tried to keep them off, he called out, " Let 
them approach, for they arc eager to behold a 
king!" I Proclamation of a general pardon was 
made : had Henry consulted his own feeling*, he 

• Cnyet, liv. 5. p. 3S«. Journal de Henri IV. 
t Journal de Henri IV. 
J Ibid. 



would not have shown the least resentment to any; : 
but being convinced that some examples wrc ab" I 
solutely requisite, the most seditious were ordered i 
to quit the city. Even Varade, the rector of the 
Jesuits, who had instigated Barriere to attempt hh> 
life, was allowed quietly to depart, in company with 
the legate. Cardinal Pellcve died of vexation on 
hearing of the event ; and the furious Boucher, 
being fearful lest he should be brought to account 
for his incendiary sermons, retired with several 
other doctors into Flanders. Do Bourg, the • 
governor of the Bastille, made a show ot resistance; 
but when he found that the popular feeling was 
undivided, he surrendered the fortress : the occu- 
pation ot Paris was then complete.* 

As a recompense for his xeal in the enterpri.se, 
the king promoted Brissac to the rank of marshal ; 
Mole, for his exertions in the parliament, wa* i 
made president, and Le Maitrc, who filled a similar I 
dignity under the league, was confirmed in that 
office. These rewards were an indication of the 
king's disposition towards all who would join him ; 
while the surrender of Paris contributed very much 
to bring about a similar change in the other towns. 

The parliament, being established once more 
under royal authority, passed a decree, annulling 
all the acts and decrees which had been made to 
the prejudice of the king and his predecessor, t 
They also proceeded to investigate the conduct of 
the most notorious leaguers, and take measures for 
punishing them. Very severe punishments were 
announced for the prea'chcrs, if taken ; but u» they 
had time allowed them to escape, in the interval 
between the king's return to Paris and the re- 
composition of the courts, most of them remained 
abroad, and underwent the punishment of exile 
alone. 

But the Jesuits were found to have been, one 
and all, so deeply interested for the Spanish part), 
that their expulsion from the kingdom waa consi- 
dered necessary. This question occupied a long • 
time. The decree of the university which ordered 
the proceedings for their banishment was signed 
by the faculty without any objection. J The pa- 
rochial clergy afterwards joined the university, and 
the cause was tried by the parliament of Paris in 
July, 1540. 

This process has become memorable by the | 
constant reference made to it on every occasion 
which has brought the Jesuits into collision with 
the parliaments ; and the charges which were then 
exhibited against them have been always renewed 
whenever the public mind has been excited against 
that society. Antoine Arnauld was advocate for 
the university ; Louis Dole for the curates of Paris ; 
and Claude Duret pleaded on behalf of the de- 
fendants. Arnauld's speech contained much vio- 
lent declamation : that of Dole was more argumen- 
tative ; the defence was comprised under two 
heads — one, that the accusation against the society I 
was inadmissible — the other, an answer to the • 
accusation, if admitted. $ The public feeling was 1 

♦ 

• Journal de Henri IV. 

t Arrt-sl soleniuel rontre cc qui tVst fait par la Liguc, fcc. 
DuUsl 3vth Man-h. '50*. Mem. <i* Never*, vol. ii. p. fioi. , 
The parliament was recalled from Tours, by letters pawut i 
dated 8«th March. 

J Sim inn oetUiontB trat. ut utcietat Jem, non &tinm Prtntiit, 
mion ctiam u*tt€rto rtwj extcrmtnaretkr. Jouvenri. lib. xii. 
p. 41. 

f Cavet, liv. up. 379 H 1C7. Iloiiluver do M. Anhriuo 
Aruauld. )vc. 12 ct 13 Juillet. 1094. 
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ao much against the Jesuits, and the assertions 
made by Arnauld entered so deeply into the ex- 
perience of the nation at large, that the proscription 
of the order was fully expected. 

The doctors of the Sorbonne had joined in the 
clamour against the Jesuits, and it was principally 
in consequence of their demand that the trial had 
been instituted ; but two months had scarcely 
elapsed before the faculty rescinded their former 
rote, and passed a decree in favour of the fathers.* 
The members of the league who still remained in 
Paris made use of this decree to meet the accusa- 
tions which were made before the parliament ; and 
the Jesuits remained for that time unmolested. 

The king was in the meantime occupied in the 
field ; and several towns had submitted to him. 
Laon resisted his forces, and maintained a siege 
for two months, in which Givry was mortally 
wounded. Peronne, Beauvais, Amiens, and Noyon 
surrendered soon after ; in November, a treaty was 
concluded between the king and the Duke of Lor- 
rain ; and in a short time the Duke of Guise gave 
in his adhesion, and took the oath of fidelity. J 
Everything seemed to announce the entire pacifi- 
cation of France, by the general establishment of 
the king's authority ; the league was dwindling 
out of existence, and its decay wa9 rendered still 
more rapid by a quarrel between the Dukes of 
M avenue and Feria, § when the nation was as- 
tounded by another fanatical attempt to assassinate 
the king. 

On the evening of the 27th of December, 
1594, Henry arrived at the Louvre from 
Picardy, when he was surrounded by a number of 
nobles and gentlemen, who pressed forward to 
offer their congratulations on the favourable state 
of his affairs. A young man had glided through 
the crowd unobserved, and, with a knife, aimed a 
blow at the king's throat. At that moment two 
gentlemen had approached, making their salutation 
by bending one knee ; and the king, with his usual 
affability, stooping to raise them up, received the 
blow on his mouth. At first the king thought he 
had been struck by a silly girl named Mathurine, 
who happened to be close to him ; and he expressed 
himself to that effect. She immediately went to 
the door of the apartment and declared that no one 
should go out. The company then looked at each 
other, and a young man, whose person was un- 
known to them, and who appeared very agitated, 
was at once charged with the crime. He had 
thrown away the knife, and at first protested his 
innocence ; but afterwards he confessed that he 
had given the blow. || 

On his examination it was found that he was 
John Chatel, son of a draper ;f that he had studied 
at the college of the Jesuits ; and that, having 



jm Htliberationem deelaravit {rondo) te quidem 
r*nu-re patrei mcictatit Jet*, redigendiu etse in oriinem et dit- 
ciptimttn unirerritatu ; regno ante* < hit lieu etse nequaquam ex- 
ntliendas. Juuvenei, ut anten. 
t llist. de la Sorbonue. vol U. p. 147. 
t St. Pol. an infim tie friend or Guise, quarrelled with that 
prince fur renouncing his principle*, ana tent fur 800 Spa- 
nurds to enable him ki defend Kheims. Guise heard of nis 
design, and forbid it. St. Pol was haughty, and Guise ran 
him through the body. Bassompierre, Now. Mem. p. 43. 
i Cayet. Uv. 5. p. 407. 
P Journal de Henri IV. Sully, liv. 7. 
f Joavenci thus speaks of him. " Hmie monttro nomen 
<Tt,rm tejxlirndum obtieione, Joanna CosMIum, tfc" No 
doubt the society would bo very happy if this affair could be 



dreadful alarms of conscience on account of depra- 
vities to which he had been addicted, and which 
seemed to preclude all hopes of God's mercy, he 
wished to expiate a part of his crimes, under the 
idea that it would be better to be damned as four 
than as eight ; * and having constantly heard the 
king declared a tyrant and a heretic, he thought 
that the act of delivering France from his sway 
offered the best chance of preserving him from 
some part of the torments to which he fancied he 
was doomed. This miserable wretch sulfered the 
dreadful punishment which awaited regicides at 
this period, f 

The greatest alarm pervaded Paris when the 
news of the desperate act was promulgated ; but 
when it was ascertained that the wound was not 
dangerous, and that no fears were entertained of 
the knife having been poisoned, the public joy was 
unbounded : a Te Dcum was immediately sung at 
Notre Dame. 

It was with difficulty the populace were re- 
strained from taking vengeance on the Jesuits : 
their colleges were surrounded by soldiers ; several 
of them were taken into custody, and the rest re- 
moved to other houses. Among those arrested 
were Guignard, the rector of the college ; Gueret, 
who had been Chatel's confessor ami adviser ; and 
Haius, or Hay, a Scotchman, who had been re- 
markable for his zeal against the king's cause. On 
examining the papers found in the college, there 
were found in Guiguard's handwriting, some pro- 
positions to the following effect : " That if some 
royal blood had been shed at the St. Bartholomew, 
they would have been spared the evils under which 
they laboured ; that the act of Jacques Clement was 
heroic and glorious ; that the crown of France could, 
and must be transferred to some other family than that 
of Bourbon ; that the Bearnais, although converted 
to the Catholic faith, would be treated more mildly 
than he deserved if he were confined in some 
severe convent, there to do peuance ; that if he 
could not be deposed without war, let war be 
carried against him ; and if that could not be done, 
he should be put to death ;" besides others which 
were levelled against Henry III. and the Protestant 
princes of Europe. J 

The proceedings which had occupied the parlia- 
ment some months previous were renewed in con- 
sequence of this event, and the Jesuits were banished 
the kingdom by the same decree which condemned 
John Chartcl to death. $ Guignard was tried for 
his treasonable writings, and was sentenced to be 
hanged : he was executed on the 7th of January : 
his firmness at the place of execution was astonish- 
ing, and he has in consequence been revered as a 
martyr by the society. || 

Numerous inquiries were made respecting the 
Jesuits in every part of the kingdom ; and it was 
found that those connected with the society were 
generally in expectation of the attempt upon the 
monarch's life. A few days before the act was 
committed, two Swiss were met by some Jesuits at 
Besancon, on his road to Rome, who told them 
that, very soon, the King of Navarre would be 

t Cayet, liv. 

!lbid liv. 6 
The decree." dated f»th December. 1594. is given at 
length by many writers: see, among others, Paaquier. vol. i. 
p. 3*6. 

| Cavet. Hist, des Dcrniers Troubles. Jouveuci. Ilia. Sue. 
Je>*. Journal de Henri IV. 
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killed or wounded. The cTcnt was also looked 
for by the Spanish troops in Britanny, who were 
sent to aid the expiring league. And from infor- 
mations taken at Bo urges, it appeared that one 
Francis Jacob, a scholar of the Jesuits in that 
town, boasted that he would kill the king if it 
were not already done by another.* 

Before these statements could reach the capital, 
the Jesuits were already commanded to leave the 
kingdom ; they may, therefore, have been highly 
coloured by the enemies of the society to justify a 
precipitate decision. To discuss the merits of the 
often-renewed dispute, not only between the Jesuits 
and the parliaments, but also their quarrels with the 
secular clergy, would be foreign to our subject ; but 
it may not be improper to remark that the declara- 
tion published by them in answer to the decree 
for their banishment, contains an observation which 
completely proves the danger and confusion which 
must attend their establishment in any country 
where the people haTe made the least advances in 
civilization. After arguing upon the bull of Six- 
tus V., which deprived the king of his right to the 
crown, and declaring that the court had usurped 
the authority of the church in stigmatizing as im- 
pious and heretical the maxims which Chatel had 
imbibed, the fathers added, " that lay-judges con- 
demning ecclesiastics, and particularly rtligietuc, 
the immediate subjects of the pope, were ex com- 
municated. "f As the society can increase its num- 
bers without any control from the government, the 
influence of such a body refusing submission to the 
civil magistrate necessarily endangers the existence 
of the government itaelf. 



CHAPTER L. 

Henry absolved by the Pope— Battle of Fontaine Fran<;.iise— 
Ham taken by Humieres— Capture of IVrurlen* and Ca ru- 
bra y by the Spaniards— Siege* of La Fere aud Calaii— 
Assembly of Notables at Koueo— Siege of Amiens— Kdiet 
of Nantes — Peace with Spain. 

Tub ignorance which pervaded the people at large 
rendered the pope's absolution requisite for the 
establishment of the king's authority; and it is 
clear that, if the pontiff had already granted it, 
Chatel would not have felt at liberty to attempt 
his life : his personal safety was therefore interested 
in concluding the difference with the court of Rome. 
But, unfortunately, the expulsion of the Jesuits 
created fresh obstacles in the way of the negotia- 
tion, and rendered Clement VIII. less willing to 
consent. % D'Ossat was indefatigable at Rome on 
the king's behalf, and envoys were sent from time 
to time with special powers, but to no purpose ; the 
pope complained of the restoration of the edict of 
Poicticrs (1577), and of the banishment of the 
Jesuits, wbich ho said was to be followed by the 
expulsion of all the religious orders from France. 
The Spaniards endeavoured to confirm him in such 
sentiments ; and assured him that Henry would 
again become a Huguenot, when he was in posses- 
sion of all power ; and that, to preserve France to 
the holy see, it was not worth while to risk the 

• Hut. des Derniers Troubles, vol. ii. p. 53. 
t Cayet. llv. 6. p. 43S. 

X Whin D'Ossat waited on Clement after the newt had 
reached Rome, the pontiff enlarged very much upon the pro- 
ceeding* of the parliament of Paria ; he concluded by saving. 
" Voycn ii c'eif la le aw/yrn 4' aenmnutder Itt chvtet.— l*tlTtt 
dm Card. IfOttat, part i. p. 36. dated Slut January, l»0ft. 



loss of Spain.* Clement had too much experience 
to take all their assertions for granted, and felt a 
desire to be informed of the real state of affairs : be 
made inquiries on all sides, and put forward various 
pretexts for delaying his decision, until he had re- 
ceived sufficient information. 

He was soon convinced that the league was no 
longer a cause that he was interested in defending ; 
and that the feeling of the French authorities was 
too decided to allow him much longer to tamper 
with a king who had already displayed uncommon 
forbearance, in continuing to solicit a thing which 
was valuable only because the multitude were un- 
informed respecting it. Early in 1595, a messenger 
had arrived in Paris with a bull from the pope. 
The Bishop of Paris told the king that it was the 
bull for his absolution. Henry, highly pleased that 
the affair had been brought to a conclusion, sent 
it to the parliament; but that body, either having 
a better knowledge of Latin than the bishop, or 
being impressed with an idea of its requiring a 
careful inspection before it could be received, had 
it examined with due attention ; and it proved to 
be merely a bull for the celebration of the jubilee. 
The court declared that they could not receive it, 
and that they would not receive anything coming 
from the pope, until he had recognised the king, 
and admitted him into the church.f 

This circumstance was calculated to subdue Cle- 
ment's obstinacy, but another event was still more 
efficacious. Many of the king's advisers recom- 
mended the establishment of a patriarch at the head 
of the Gallican church.^ That would have been as 
bad as Huguenotism in the eyes of the Vatican ; and 
from the time that Clement received that intelligence, 
he became more courteous to the French envoys. It 
is related that a facetious observation of Seraphin 
Olivier convinced the pope of the danger which 
attended his refusals and delays. He had constant 
access to Clement, aud was in the habit of con- 
versing familiarly with him : — " What new*," said 
Clement, 44 respecting the troubles in France." " It 
is said," replied Olivier, " that Clement VII. lost 
England by his hasty disposition, and that Clement 
VI 1 1, will lose France by his dilatory procedure."} 
The cardinals assembled on the 2nd of August, 
when Clement addressed them at length on the 
events which had occurred in France : he after- 
wards consulted each of them in private, and found 
the majority were for giving the absolution. J The 
terms upon which it was to be granted were sent 
to France, and the king, finding them conformable 
to his intentions, authorised hid envoys, D'Ossat 
Du Perron, to accept them. The ceremony of 
absolving Henry took place on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, 1595.T The church of Rome requires that 
penitents who, having deserted her faith, wish to 
be again received in the fold, be smitten in public 
with rods : the king was not there to undergo the 
salutary chastisement; but his representatives, 
D'Ossat and Du Perron, received the blows on their 

• D'Ossat, p. «*. 

i Journal de Henri IV. 

| Some line* were composed on the occasion, bo^innini; : 

Pert taint, France vo%t tichnpp*, 

SionfoU «a Antipape, &c. fcc. 
4 Davila. liv. 14. 

0 Lettres du Cardinal D'Ossat. part i. p. ftj. 

5f D'Oaaat, in a letter of the same date, writes, " ca eate ee 
matin que l'abaolntion a ete donneeau roy ; tout s'y est passe 
com enablement a la dignits de la couroon*."— J^itm. fcc 
part i. p. «H. 
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shoulders, while priests recited the Miserere.* In 
order to maintain every item of his prerogative, the 
pope declared nuU and void the absolution which 
the king had received at St. Denis; and after a 
full confession of heresy had been read aloud, he 
pronounced the restoration of Henry IV. to his 
title of Most Christian King. The souud of trum- 
pets in the church was a signal for the discharge 
of cannon at the castle of St. Angelo ; and while 
this demonstration of joy took place the king's 
representatives advanced, and with great fervour 
kissed the pontiff's fcet.f The Spanish faction, 
unable to prevent the ceremony, had done all in 
their power to have it celebrated privately. J 

This negotiation had occupied a considerable 
part of the year, and in the interval the king had 
been actively employed in military operations, for 
he had declared war against Spain in January. The 
Archduke Ernest published a reply to the king's 
proclamation, and immediately took measures for 
carrying on the war with vigour; but very soon 
•iter he died at Brussels, and the Spanish govern- 
ment was thus deprived of his sen ices at a time they 
were very much wanted.^ As he had been led to 
expect the hand of the Infanta, directly she was 
placed upon the throne of France, the reverses of the 
league produced a great effect upon him : his disap- 
pointment preyed upon his mind and hastened his 
death, the immediate cause of which was an internal 
complaint. 

On the renewal of the war, the relative condition 
of the parties and their distinctions underwent a 
complete revolution ; and the characters of a civil 
war were lost in the strong feelings of nationality. 
Instead of the Spaniards entering France to assist 
the league, it was a remnant of that faction that 
made exertions to help the King of Spain. The 
Duke of Lorrain's levies now followed the king's 
standard and put on the white scarf, while the few 
that adhered to Mayeune renounced their own 
badge, and assumed the Spanish colour, which 
was red. 

The king's forces were making a regular progress 
in llit" reduction of a number of towns in various 
parts France. Bcaime, in Burgundy, surrendered 
to Marshal Biron ; j| and Vienne, "in Dauphiny, 
was Ukcn by the coustable Montmorency. These 



• This crrcnrastancc Has been the subject of considerable 
discussion : John Ilotero. an ultramontane, has Riven an 
| Account entitled /As Autoritate ct piitentia turn mi I'ontijicit, 
! A<- . in which he dwell* upon tho Jlngellatiun na a means of 
exalting the church. Th» work wiut written in I Lilian, and 
tang translated into I-atiti, was published at Cologne in 1596. 
j We read there, Pimtifrr can futte. Umitorum tergn rt humerot 
fwfcarrf, >\c. The procea verbil which wan published by 
D'Dutat at the time passes uver the event in silence; stating 
that the absolution was given to the ambassadors tolemnita- 
ft&cu attnetis. Hut it is clear that the blows, if not given in 
reality, were in pretence; and the humili.itkm of royalty to 
the papacy was equally great. Pe Thou (lib. U3) comulain* 
of Botero's accouut ; nnd especially of an expression Just Unit 
<-rwof . admitting at the same time i.ivrrra mpplicet prvcurti- 
tures tnngrkat. D'Oasnt also complnins of the account. " It 
wa> tk crremony." says he. " which we felt no more than if a 
fly hod passed over our clothe-*; while, after rolling thin state- 
ment, you would say, that tlie marks of the liluwn would 
remain on our shoulders." — l*t tret <U ('ard. D'Uuat, 17th 
October. 1596, part i. p. 167. 
T favet, liv. 7. pp. 536 ef icq. 
t D'6*sat, part t. p. 69. 

4 Henrv's proclamation was dated 17th January, 1595 ; the 
wrttduke's answer. 13th February; he died 21st February. 
a£*d 4». Cayet, liv. 7. p. 4B3. 

| Pri*e de$ Vxlltt et Cha*lenu de. Bennnt. This narrative, 
comtesed at tho time, is inserted in J/ew. de la Liaue. vol. 
••i. of the edition by isuujet. 



events were followed by intelligence of the advance 
of a strong lorce under the constable of Castille, 
who had traversed Savoy, and was already in 
Franche-Comte, where he was joined by Maycnne. 
Biron intreated his majesty to hasten into Bur- 
gundy to oppose the progress of this invader. The 
king immediately appointed a rendezvous for his 
nobility at Troyes, and arrived in that town at the 
end of May. In a few days Biron informed him 
that he had recovered the town of Dijon, and was 
besieging the Viscount Tavanncs in the castle ;• 
but that he constantly expected the arrival of the 
Spaniards, who would advance to help their par- 
tisans. Henry immediately decided upon a plan 
which he had already adopted on several occasions 
with tolerable success: he set out to fall upon the 
advanced posts of the Spanish army, and from 
that movement resulted the combat of Fontaine- 
Fraucaise, an encounter so chivalrous and un- 
exampled, that Mathieu compares it to a dream, 
and observes, " That, if it were not well authenti- 
cated, it would be classed among the romantic 
exploits of the Rowlands and Olivers, and the four 
sons of Aymond."f 

The Spaniards had been detained before Vesoul, 
which was the only resistance they experienced in 
their approach ; but that place was well defended, 
to the (rreat vexation of Mayeune, who was eager 
to relieve Tavannesat Dijon. J Without that delay 
the king would not have been in time to oppose 
their progress ; but having made choice of a thou- 
sand horsemen, and five hundred carabineers, he 
divided them into several companies, and sent 
them out by different routes, with orders to be at 
Fontaine- Franeaise at a certain time. He arrived 
within a league of that place before the other 
divisions, being then accompanied by only forty 
gentlemen of his suite, and the same number of 
horsemen, who attended the Baron de Luz. The 
Marquis de Mirabeau, who had gone to recon- 
noitre, hastened back to inform the king that he 
had fallen in with a body of four hundred of the 
enemy, and that he believed the main body was at 
hand. Fortunately, Biron arrived at that time 
with a division of three hundred men ; but before 
all the troops could arrive at the rendezvous, the 
kiiur found himself engaged with a large division 
of the enemy's army : the assistance that Biron 
had brought euabled him to maintain the unequal 
conflict ; and the determined bravery of his fol- 
lowers, who rallied and charged with great prompt- 
ness, made the enemy retreat, for they could not 
believe that so small a body of men would have 
given battle, unless they were sure of being sup- 
ported : the arrival of a division was thought to be 
the whole army of the royalists advancing, and 
Mayeune and the Constable of Castille imme- 
diately withdrew their troops beyond the Saone. 
The king had not nine hundred men with him at 
any time during the fight, and on several occasions 
he charged into the midst of the enemy's cavalry 
with less than a hundred followers : the enemy's 
force was at least two thousand, who were encou- 
raged by the vicinity of ten thousand infantry. 



p. 139. Davila. liv. u. De Thoo. 



• Mem. de ' 
liv. 113. 

i Hist, des Guerre* eatre let malaons de France et d'Es- 
pngnc. p. 35. 

J Before the assistance could arrive the Viscount Ta- 
vannes had thought it necessary to retire to Tnlan. Mem. 
d-, Taraunr*. p. I3». 
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The Spaniards had above two hundred killed and 
wounded ; the French loat only six persons.* 

There appears temerity in this action on the part 
of the king ; for, if he had fallen on the occasion, 
it ia highly probable that France would have been 
overpowered by the Spanish faction. But it was 
observed by a contemporary that, whether he 
fought or retired, the danger was equally great. t 
Indeed, if he had not arrested the enemy's pro- 
gress as he did, Dijon would have been again lost, 
and a protracted war would have been the conse- 
quence. He is said to have been urged to retreat 
before it was too late ; hut he observed that he 
wanted assistance, not advice. His experience, 
moreover, satisfied him that the enemy would have 
overwhelmed him had he attempted to retreat ; 
and he was so convinced of his danger, that he 
said afterwards he had fought for his life rather 
than for victory.^ 

This check prevented the Spaniards from ef- 
fectually co-operating with their forces in the north 
of France, on which side they had always made 
their approaches. They already possessed three 
towns in Picardy ; vix., Ham, Soissons, and La 
Fere. The former place was taken at the end of 
June by Humieres. The garrison very obstinately 
defended the town ; and at last set tire to the 
houses, in order to expel the assailants, who had 
gained ail mission by means of an understanding 
with a concealed royalist. Advice had been sent 
to the Duke of Bouillon of what was passing, and 
by his assistance the place was mastered, and the 
garrison put to the sword. Humieres himself was 
killed at the beginning of the tight, and it was the 
great attachment of his followers to him that 
caused them to give no quarter in their exaspera- 
tion^ 

The Spaniards compensated for this loss by 
taking Castellet and Dourlcns : they besieged the 
latter place at the close of July. The Dukes of 
Never* and Bouillon and Admiral Villain were 
all pressing forward to relieve the town ; and their 
united force wus fully adequate to keep in check 
the Count de Kucntes, who commanded the Spanish 
army. But unfortunately there was a want of 
proper understanding, by some attributed to 
mutual jealousy, each wishing to obtain the 
honour of raising the siege. The consequence was, 
that Yillars was engaged with a force far superior 
to his own, and sustained a total defeat. When it 
was known that Villars was a prisoner, several 
officers of the league reproached him with having 
deserted their cause. Sassenval, his companion, 
a prisoner, addressed some spirited remarks to 
them on the disgrace of wearing the livery of an 
enemy of their country. He was immediately as- 
sailed with many reproaches, and both Villars and 
himself were put to death on the spot. Dourlens 
surrendered soon after, when the Spaniards execu- 
ted dreadful reprisals upon the inhabitants. They 
spared neither sex nor age, and called to each 
other to avenge the taking of Ham. More than 
three thousand persons were put to death. U 

* 5th June. 1595. Cayet. D'Aubijroe, Mtthieu, Davila, 
Sullv, and Hem. de fiuitiaume de Taeannet. at the rod. 

i Mathieu, llitt. dct Gurrrti cntre let Maisont de France et 
fKtWtrjne, p. .Iff. 

{Pereflxe. m i>c. Mathieu, vol. ii. liv. 1. p. 187. 
Cayet. liv. 7. p »ut. UiA. d $ Ikmien TrnUn. vol. it. 
p. 69. 

| Sully, liv. 7. Joutnnl de Henri IV. in /<»r. Cayet. liv. 
vil. p 505 -507. D'Auliigue, vol. iii. p. 358. Mathieu, Hist, 
det Uuerret. Sec. p. 37. 



Fuentes then besieged Cambray, which he took 
after a resistance of two months. His force was 
seventeen thousand men, and seventy pieces of 
cannon ; but the Duke of Rethelois, the governor,* 
assisted by De Vic, made such a defence, that he 
was preparing to convert the siege into a blockade, 
when the people of the town revolted, and opened 
the gates to the Spaniards. The governor and his 
friends retired to the citadel, and afterwards ob- 
tained very honourable terms. f 

Had such reverses occurred at an earlier period, 
they would have seriously prejudiced the king's 
cause; but while these events took place in the 
north of France, the king received his absolution 
from Rome, and Mayenne treated with him for a 
general suspension of hostilities.* There was now 
very great hope of peace being restored to this dis- 
tracted country ; for, although Mayeune's adhesion 
was not completed till several months later, it was 
evident that the chief difficulties in the way of a 
pacification were overcome. Still the king would 
not relax his operations against the Spaniards ; and, 
instead of remaining idle during the winter, sent 
I^avertlin into Brittany, while he commenced the 
siege of La Fere. $ 

This siege lasted six months,g during which 
interval the king received the submissions of many 
persons of rank, and recovered possession of several 
towns. Marseilles was regained from the enemy 
almost at the moment it was to be delivered over to 
the Spanish government by the Consul Casault, who 
was in treaty with Charles Doria for that object. 
Peter Liberia, who kept one of the gates of Mar- 
seilles, observed that Casault and Louis d'Aix, his 
chief confederate, went out of the town every day 
with their guards ; and, being desirous of serving 
the king, he resolved to shut the gates upon them 
when they were out, or to kill them by an ambus- 
cade near the gate ; after which the town could be 
easily mastered. He informed the Duke of Guise 
of bis plan, which was carried into execution on 
the 17th of February, 1590. Casault was killed 
by Liberta and his brother, and the town imme- 
diately resounded with shouts of Fit* le Roi.H 

Toulouse was brought back to the kinsjs au- 
thority by Joyeusc, who received the dignity of 
marshal as the price of his submission. The Duke 
of Nemours, son of the governor of Paris, who 
had died a few months previous, had no difficultv 
in obtaining an edict from the king : it was granted 
at the same time with Mayenne's, which, how- 
ever, required some discussion, ami was not regis- 
tered by the parliaments without opposition. He 
obtained three towns as security, which he was to 
hold for six years, and no charge whatever was 
allowed to be brought against him for any part he 
had token in the late troubles.** 

The siege of La Fere was an irresistible induce- 
ment for D'Auhigue to offer his services to the king. 
His speeches at the synod ical meetings had been i 
very free, and the king bad in consequence become 
so inveterate against him, that he declared he would 
• Son of the Duke of Nrters. 

t 9th Oct.. 1595. Cayet, liv. 7. p. MrS. Mathieu sad 
D'Auhirae. nt auten. 

1 Articles dated 23rd Sept , 1595. 

I Nov., 1595. Ciiyet, Mathieu, D'Anburne- 

| It was the longest that Henry had on hand : the town 
»'« extremely well fortifi« I, and had a numerous garrison. 
Sully, liv. 8. 

*i Ilut. des I>erniera Troubles, vol. il. pp. f,S et $e<j. Cayet, 
liv. vtii. p. 585. IVAuhigue, vut -ii.p. 375. 
Recueil des Edit, de llouii IV. 
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have him put to death if he could take him. The 
extreme danger which presented itself did not deter 
D'Aubignc from going to the camp ; and to the sur- 
prise of all, he was received in a very friendly man- 
ner. Henry consulted him in private, and treated 
him with great affability. Chatel's recent attempt 
on his life becoming the subject of conversation, he 
addressed the king to the following effect: " Sire I 
as you have as yet renounced God with your Hps 
alone, they alone have been pierced ; but whenever 
your heart renounces him, that will receive the 
blow." During the siege the king had a severe 
illness, and his mind was harassed by reflections 
upon his abjuration of the reformed religion. He 
unbosomed himself to D'Aubignc, and asked his can- 
did sentiments on the subject. D'Aubigni wished 
to introduce a minister who would be better able to 
discuss such matters ; but that could not be done 
without alarming the Catholics, and therefore was 
j not permitted. Henry then locked the door of the 
j chamber, and called upon D'Aubigne' solemnly to 
j declare his conscientious opinions respecting the sin 
• he had incurred by changing his religion. They 
I conversed together for several hours, and joined in 
prayer at intervals : the king's mind became more 
easy, and his fears considerably diminished; but 
his disorder soon after began to abate, and as he 
was then able to take part in the active scenes of 
government, he never renewed the discussion.* 

La Fere was so closely blockaded, that to use 
the expression of a contemporary, the garrison had 
nothing free but the air.f They supported all their 
I fatigues and privations by confident expectations of 
relief, which the Cardinal Albert was bringing to 
them. Although his education and pursuits had 
nothing in common with military affairs, he proved 
himself to be fully qualified for commanding an 
army. He quitted Brussels with a declared inten- 
tion of relieving La Fere ; but instead of going 
there, he suddenly attacked, and took possession of 
Calais : Ardres was his next object, but that siege 
occupied him a month ; and before he had finished 
the enterprise La Fere had capitulated.* 

The citadel of Calais held out some time after 
the town was taken, and Henry sent over to Elisa- 
beth for assistance, reminding her of her often re- 
peated promises. $ Sancy was first sent, and after- 
wards the Duke of Bouillon ; but as she found they 
were too faithful to their own king and country to 
allow her to suppose that she would be permitted to 
retain Calais, she told them that she would commu- 
nicate with their king through the medium of her 
own ambassador, Sidney. He informed Henry that 
the Queen of England would give him great assist- 
ance in carrying on the war with Spain, on condition 
that Calais, when retaken, should be given up to 
her as a security for the sums of money she had 
advanced. Henry was indignant at the proposal, 
and said, as he turned away from the ambassador, 
44 If I must be bitten, it may as well be by a lion 
as by a lioness."| Afterwards, when the Spaniards 
obtained full possession of the town, he was far 
from testifying regret, but exhorted those around 
him to take courage, "For with the help of 

• D'AaMipie. Afrm.p 136. Hiit. Univ. vol. Ui. pp. S76, 377. 
t Mathii'u, Hist. drt (iuerrri, Dec. 

} Cabu« »m taken ITth April. 1S9*. Ar<tre». SSnl May ; 
L* K*>re capitulated 16th M>y. C»y«*t, Malhieu. D'Aubigne 
and I)e Tlioo. 

{ T»iarMiir» de M. Saney. pp. 9*. 99. Villwoy. vol. v. 

i Matulen. vol. ii. liv. 2 v. 2x3. 



Heaven," said he, "we will recover the place 
before it has been as many days in the hands of 
the Spaniards as our ancestor* f»ufFcred it to remain 
years in the hands of the English."* 

In order to obtain the means of carrying on the 
war with vigour it was necessary to introduce order 
into the state, and an assembly of notables was con- 
voked at Rouen. The meeting was opened on the 
4th of November, 1596, when the king pronounced 
a discourse which has been preserved by many 
French historians, who consider it a model of can- 
dour and eloquence. If," said his majesty, if I 
wished to acquire the reputation of an orator, I 
nhould have learned some tine long harangue, and 
have spoken it here with great gravity ; but my 
desire extends to two more glorious titles, the de- 
liverer and the restorer of the state. For that 
purpose I have assembled you : you know to your , 
own costs, as I know to mine, that when God called 
me to this crown, I found France not only ruined, 
but almost lost for Frenchmen. By divine assistance, 
by the prayers and counsels of my faithful servants, 
by the swords of my brave and generous nobles, 
and by my own toils and exertions, I have saved 
France from destruction : let us now preserve her 
from ruin. Participate, my dear subjects, in this 
second glory, as you have done in the first. I have 
not called you as my predecessors did, to order you 
to approve of my wishes ; I have assembled you 
to have your advice, to place confidence in your 
opinions, to adopt them ; in short, to place myself 
in your hands. It is a desire that rarely seizes 
veteran and victorious kings, but the ardent love 
which I bear my subjects makes me find every- 
thing easy and honourable. My chancellor will 
inform you more particularly of my wishes."+ 

The whole winter was taken up with the discus- 
sions of this assembly. Many plans were proposed 
for establishing a good system of finance ; but it 
would be some time before they could come into 
operation, and the king required money for carry- 
ing on the war. He made Sully hi* superintendent 
of finances, which was his readiest way to restore 
order in the public accounts. That exemplary man 
diminished the expenditure by proper reforms, and 
procured a supply of funds by turning into the 
public coffers large sums which the distracted state 
of the kingdom had allowed to be swallowed up by 
greedy and extravagant individuals. "Whatever 
fraud or error," says Sully, " might have crept into 
the finances, I imagined that neither of them could 
be so secret, nor so general, that we could not ulti- 
mately find the origin and the proof."J The old 
courtiers were alarmed at such a reform, and re- 
gretted their supineneas in suffering him to join 
the council. § 

But the scantiness of his pecuniary supplies was 
not the only circumstance that impeded Henry's 
government; the Huguenots had renewed their 
meetings, and represented in a memorial that they 
were entitled to privileges more extensive than those 
granted by the edict of Foictiers. The king begged 
them to defer the discussion of their claims until the 
public affairs gave him a better opportunity of se- 
curing and defending the rights and interests of all 
partiw. However, as the Proteatanta had taken up 

• Dc Bury. Hist, dr Heart /^..vol. iii. p. 33. 
i Cav.-t. liv 8. p. 629. Poreflxe, liv. 8. 
t Sully, liv. 8. 
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an opinion that the kin? was no longer their friend, 
every measure which bore any relation to such an 
idea was highly coloured and enlarged upon by the 
more zealous members of their synods ; and meet- 
ing* were held at Vendomc, Saumur, Loudun and 
Chatellerault, in furtherance of their general plans.* 
The Duke of Merarur, who still maintained him- 
self in Brittany, was encouraged by the hope that 
religious differences would again destrvy the regal 
authority, in which owe he confidently expected to 
establish an independent sovereignty in his pro- 
vince. Other nobles secretly indulged similar 
hopes ; and the king was fearful that along with 
those contemplated principalities a religious re- 
public would spring up in the heart of his king- 
dom. He did not object to the Protestants having 
privileges ; but he wished them to be conferred by 
him, not obt lined by them ; and for that reason, 
he was careful that all their public acts should 
bear the character of royal sanction, although they 
were directly in opposition to his wishes. 

The Spaniards, in the mean time, continued their 
operations and astonished the king, and indeed the 
whole nation, by seizing upon Amiens by stratagem. 
Having placed a sufficient number of men in ambus- 
cade around the town, a few were sent in disguised 
as countrymen. They were stopped at the gate, and 
asked various questions. Pretending to he very 
fatigued, they placed their loads on the ground, and 
rested at the gate, until they observed some of their 
confederates approaching, who were also disguised 
and conducting a waggon. One of them then took 
up hi* load to put it on his shoulders, and having 
secretly opened the sack's mouth, he let fall a great 
quantity of nuts at the gate. The guards amused 
themselves in collecting the country man's nuts ; and 
while they were thus occupied, the waggon had 
arrived within the gate-posts. One of the confede- 
rates immediately loosed his horses, leaving the 
waggon to prevent the gate being shut, while the 
others fell upon the guards. The signal was then 
given to the Spanish troops in the neighbourhood : 
they advanced immediately, and completed the 
enterprise.f 

The possession of Amiens enabled the Spaniards 
to make excursions to the gates of Paris, and it 
was imperative that the recovery of the town should 
be immediately attempted. When the king heard 
of it he seemed to reflect upon himself for devoting 
so much of his time to the pleasures of his court 
and the society of his mistress. He observed with 
emphasis, " We have had enough of the King of 
France, it is now time to be King of Navarre ;" 
and told the weeping Gabrielle d'Estrees, that he 
must again leave her to undergo the fatigues and 
dangers of another war. J 

Sully hastily equipped an army with a good train 
of artillery, ammunition, provisions, and conve- 
niences for the sick and wounded. § But to obtain 
funds for supplying this, he was obliged to raise 
fresh imposts upon edicts which required to be re- 
gistered by the parliament. Instead of money that 
body sent remonstrances. Henry wrote to the Pre- 
sident Harlay, that those who defended the state 
ought to be supported and provided for. «« Give me 

• Their re*olution». derln ration*, nnd jjencral prowcdiiijrs 
are iriven nt leugth by Soulier. Hut. d* Valcinume, liv. 7 
an t *. 
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an army," said the king, " and I will cheerfully give 
my life to save you and restore France." The edict* 
were notwithstanding rejected, anu the president 
went to the king to represent the necessities of 
the state. '* The greatest necessity of the state," 
replied the king, '* is to be cleared of its enemies ; j 
you are like the fools at Amiens who refused me a 
subsidy of two thousand crowns and have lost a 
million. I am going to fight the enemy, and if I 
get shot in the head you will find out what it is to 
have lost your king." Henry IV. could not obtain 
the registration of his edicts without using com- 
pulsory measures : he effected his object to preserve 
his dignity ; but with unequalled goodness of heart 
he revoked the edicts afterwards.* 

The king besieged Amiens with resolution and 
promptitude, and as the town was of great import- 
ance, the French nobility and gentry hastened to 
assist their sovereign ; while the Spanish govern- 
ment assured Hernand Tillo, the commander of the 
garrison, that he might depend upon the arrival of 
relief. The siege lasted six months, and produced 
examples of great spirit on both sides. 

Cardinal Albert did not make his appearance 
till September, by which time the town was re- 
duced to great extremity. He brought with him 
a good army, and made an attempt to relieve the 
besieged ; but after a skirmish with the king's . 
troops, he drew off his forces to Dourlens. This | 
so dispirited the garrison, that they immediately j 
proposed to capitulate ; and the king entered Amiens i 
on the 2*»th of September.! This event was a j 
death blow to the expiring league, and there re- j 
mained only the Duke of Memeur to subdue or 
win over : he had lately lost Rochfort and Craon, 
his frontier towns ; and Dinan, his stronghold, had 
been surprised by the people of St. Malo. He 
was, therefore, quite ready to accept the terms 
which he understood the king was willing to grant ; 
and when Henry went early the following year 
into Brittany to settle the affairs of that province, 
Merarur met him at Angers, took the oath of 
allegiance, and delivered up all the places he held ;\ 
he afterwards obtained an edict of indemnity, 
similar to those granted the other chiefs of the 
league. § 

The court of Spain was by this time convinced 
of the necessity of making peace with France, and 
persons on both sides were commissioned to dis- 
cuss a treaty. The king, at the same time, took 
measures for settling the affairs of the Huguenots. 
He had been obliged to purchase the submission of 
many leaguers; some with governments, others I 
with money : but the Hugueuots' price was of a I 
different description ; they feared that ultimately , 
they should become victims of the bigotry of the \ 
Catholics, and loudly demanded securities from the 
king, as a protection from their enemies. Henry 
was not unwilling to grant their request ; he re- 
membered that he had long been their chief, and 
that their blood had been freely shed in his cause. 
Commissioners had been previously appointed to 
draw up articles for them, and for above twelve 
months the king had heen solicited to sign the edict : 
this he refused to do, alleging, as his principal ! 
reason, that it would be more satisfactory for him j 

• Hint, dii Pnrhment de Pari*, eh. S*. 
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to grant the edict after he had subdued his enemies 
and was in full possession of his authority: for 
then it could not be ttaid that the Huguenots had 
extorted it from him in a time of need : and, before 
the edict was signed, he gave a proof of his inde- 
pendence by retrenching some articles which did 
not please him.* 

The edict of Nantes wan signed on the* 30th of 
April, 1508. From its provisions it appears to 
have been modelled upon that of Poictiers, and 
comprised the conventions of Bergerac and Fleix. 
The Protestants were allowed the most ample 
liberty of conscience; but the public exercise of 
their religion was limited to certain parts of the 
kingdom. They were compelled to submit to the 
eiterior police of the Romish church, by keeping 
festivals, paying tithes, &c. They were declared 
eligible to all offices ; their poor were to be received 



into the hospitals ; and for their protection mixed 
chambers were to be established in all the parlia- 
ments. 

The parliament of Paris refused to register the 
edict, and made a remonstrance to the king : the 
counsellors expressed themselves with great warmth, 
and declared that they would not receive their new 
colleagues contemplated in the edict. The king 
answered them in an authoritative tone, and told 
them that he knew how to put down those who 
opposed him ; adding, in his pithy style, " I have 
climbed the walls, and can easily get over the 
barricades, "f But the monarch who had sent for 
the unruly counsellors, and threatened to enforce 
his will, would not dismiss them from his presence 
without displaying the feelings of a common 
parent: he appealed to their sense, their patriotism, 
and their justice, and by that means induced them 
to yield to his wishes. 

That the edict should meet with opposition at 
Paris is not surprising ; but even at Rochelle, 
there was so much discussion upon the subject, 
that several months elapsed before it was received j 
and acknowledged. The more ardent Huguenots 
appear to have entertained the project of accepting 
what suited their views, and rejecting the rest. 
The commissioners sent by the king to receive the 
adhesion of the Protestants were Parabere, a gentle- 
man of Foictou, and Martin Langlois, formerly 
provost of Paris. They perceived the aim of the 
party opposed to the edict, and Parabere addressed 
the magistrates to this effect : — " In receiving the 
edict, you must receive all its clauses and provi- 
sions. If you reject some, the Catholics will have 
a right to reject what displeases them ; and by the 
non-execution of the law, your churches will lose 
what you think to gain for them." A consistory 
' was held on the 3rd of August, when considerable 
| clamour was raised against those magistrates who 
were persuaded by Paraberc's appeal. A final 
effort was made to dissuade them from consenting, 
but without effect ; for the municipal body con- 
sented to re-establish the Catholic worship, and 
gave up two churches for that purpose. Symptoms 
of riot were displayed by the populace, but the 
tumultuous feeling was easily suppressed. J 

The peace with Spain was concluded at Vervins, 
and signed by the plenipotentiaries on the 2nd of 
May : the king ratitied it at Paris on the 22nd of 

• D'Anoigne, vol. ill. p. 460. 
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June.* The last treaty with Spain which was 
that of Cateau-Cambresis in the reign of Henry II. 
had cost France many towns ; but the treaty of 
Vervins was entirely advantageous. Henry was 
aware that Philip was more in want of peace than 
himself, and therefore made his own terms : but 
common justice required the restitution of the 
towns improperly held by the Spaniards ; while 
the haughty Philip consoled himself for his defeat 
by an empty protest that the plenipotentiaries did 
not represent him, but the Viceroy of the Nether- 
lands. 

" Thus," says Sully.f "in spite of so powerful a 
league, comprisiug the pope the emperor, the king 
of Spain, the Duke of Savoy, and all the ecclesias- 
tics of Christendom, the king effected his designs, 
and crowned them with a glorious peace." 

The treaty of Vervins delivered France from the 
evils of a foreign warfare ; while the domestic peace 
of the country was settled by the edict of Nantes, 
which procured the Protestants their civil and 
religious rights. By a singular coincidence, the 
town of Nantes witnessed the close of the civil wars 
and troubles, which had commenced with an assem- 
bly held in that very place, nearly forty years 
before, when the violence and ambition of the 
Guises drove the Huguenots to seek for safety in 
a confederacy. Such a measure offered a hope of 
gaining protection, if not redress ; but failing in 
the execution, it contributed to assist their enemies, 
and was in reality the spark which originated the 
political conflagration. 



CHAPTER LI. 

Condition of the Huguenots under Henry IV.— Biron's con- 
spiracy — Restoration of the Jesuits. 

The second period of King Henry's reign opened 
under circumstances which appeared favourable 
only by comparison with the previous distracted 
condition of France ; for the general state of the 
country was still deplorable. Distress, the ex- 
haustion consequent uu a protracted civil war, and 
the unsatisfied ambition of many chieftains, were 
serious barriers to the internal pacification of the 
kingdom. The Dukes of Mercceur, Bouillon, and 
Biroti, with other powerful nobles, endeavoured to 
re-establish the feudal sovereignties of the middle 
ages ; and their interested efforts greatly impeded 
the operations of the royal government. At the 
same time, many of the gentry had become habitu- 
ated to the restlessness of a partisan warfare, and 
expected a continuation of the impunity which 
anarchy had sanctioned during a long series of 
years : this also materially retarded the returning 
prosperity of the country. 

More than one instance on record will show the 
extent of this evil, and the length of time requisite 
to restore public order. Three gentlemen of Brit- 
tany, named Guillery, sustained a siege against the 
king's forces. After an obstinate defence, the 
younger brother, who commanded, attempted to 
escape ; but he was taken prisoner, and terminated 
hlB bold career on the scaffold, along with a con- 
siderable number of his adherents, whose attach- 

• Thc«# dates rue given hy Mathicn. Uist.de* fltrret. ffc ; 
but \a* Cm in in hu Jlrcade. liv. 7. says, the treaty was 
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ment to their leader had been stimulated by hopes 
of future booty, and encouraged by the success of 
previous depredations.* Nor was a prospect of 
plunder the sole cause of violence, for angry per- 
sonal feuds occasionally broke out. In August, 
1G07, there was a combat on the borders of Poictou 
and Anjou, in which thirty gentlemen were en- 
gaged : twenty-five of the combatants were killed, 
and the others very much wounded. f 

Another serious inconvenience had arisen out of 
the civil wars : the leading characters of each party 
had contracted a habit of entering into treaties for 
assistance from foreign powers ; and the frequency 
of such ncgociations proves that the state of affairs, 
by rendering then necessary, had destroyed their 
reprehensible character. 

The rival pretensions of the house of Lorrain 
were annihilated, when Henry's right was acknow- 
ledged by the pope ; but the king's marriage with 
Margaret of Valois left him without any hope of 
posterity. The junior branches of the Bourbon 
family looked forward with but ill-concealed im- 
patience to the succession ; and the termination of 
the war was but half of what the nation claimed of 
its rulers. Still the king's personal character was 
a guarantee for firm government ; and a scries of 
valuable measures might be confidently expected, 
when the royal council comprised such meu as 
Sully, Sillery, Jeannin, and Villeroy. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of remark, that Sully complains of the 
jealousy of his colleagues, who wished to exclude 
him from all interference in foreign negociations ; 
and, on one occasion, Villeroy Mas so highly of- 
fended at the appointment of Bethune, Sully's 
brother, to the embassy at Home, that the king was 
obliged to interpose, expressing himself greatly 
offended at such scenes in his presence. J 

The heads of the Huguenot party at this time 
were Rohan, Soubise, La Tremouille, and Bouillon. 
The Prince of Conde and the Count de Soissons 
had been educated as Catholics.y Lcsdiguicres, 
though nominally a protestant, was not considered 
likely to make any sacrifice for the cause. Du- 
plessis-Mornay was their chief adviser ; d'Aubign£ 
their most active agent. Henry Chfttillon de Co- 
ligny, the admiral's grandson, had inspired great 
hopes among the Huguenots; but he was killed at 
the siege of Ostend, in 1601. His rising qualities 
promised much ; being noted for cool courage, 
prudence, comprehensive understanding, and an 
affability that won the affections of his soldiers. 
The king's mind was unhappily poisoned against 
him by various misrepresentations : he was re- 
ported to be ambitious without bounds ; inspired 
by a fanatical impulse to surpass his father and 
grandfather ; and ready to sacrifice life for his re- 
ligion. His relationship to one whom the king 
had professed to revere as a father, and his zeal 
against Henry's worst foes, the Spaniards, pre- 
sented great claims on his behalf. But the King 
of Navarre had become King of Prance, and feared 
the dawning importance of such a dangerous spirit. 
According to the statement of his confidential 
minister, Henry appeared consoled by the news of 

• Mercurc Francati, 160A, vol. i p. 889. 
t Journal de Ilonri IV., is Lie. 
t Sully llv. 18. 
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Coligni's death, and manifested such a dislike to 
his family, that Sully desisted from any application 
in behalf of his mother and brother.* 

The fact of the protestants having Sully as their 
representative and advocate in the king's council 
was less important, from the admitted necessity of 
public tranquillity : besides which, the stern cha- 
racter of that minister made him ready to suspect 
a seditious motive for the expression of consci- I 
en tio us scruples ; so that he can hardly be viewed 
as one of their party .f And he has, in conse- 
quence, been charged with studying to gain the 
pope's favour, 14 seeking," says an accusing writer, 
'* the applause of the Romish hierarchy, rather 
than the approbation of his brethren." % 

The edict of Nantes, precious as it was to the 
protestants, was not free from defect ; and during 
the year which elapsed between its signature by 
the king and its registration by the parliament, 
various attempts were made, on both sides, to alter 
its enactments. The protestants complained of 
their exclusion from many public charges, while 
the popish party considered its provisions awfully 
liberal ; although the protestants were not at first 
permitted to baptize their children in Paris. In 
1603 a greater latitude was allowed, on account of 
the danger to which infants were exposed in the 
journey to Ablon, a village three leagues from ' 
Paris.) This was the nearest protestant place of 
worship until August, KXJ6, when public service 
was performed at Charenton. Berthier, bishop of 
Rieux, in the name of the clergy, remonstrated 
against the latitude of the edict : that body con- 
tended that it should give the protestants no* other 
privilege than that of sufferance ; they were not to 
be questioned as to their opinions, but should be 
prohibited from holding any assembly or stnod, 
without the king's express permission, and 
forbidden to attend any such meetings in other 
countrie8.|| 

The university of Paris was not bnckwnrd in the 
career of illibermlity, and the rector demanded the 
exclusion of Protestant children from the colleges : 
but all opposition was fruitless ; the edict was de- 
clared just and necessary, and in consequence 
passed through all the formalities requisite to make 
it valid.* Nor was it beneficial to the protestants 
alone ; for in above two hundred and fifty towns, 
and two thousand rural parishes, where the ma«s 
had been prohibited nearly fifteen years, the old 
ceremonial was restored : in some cases in spite of 
local influence ; and particularly so at Thounrs, 
where the Duke de la Tremouille in vain endea- 
voured to maintain the ascendancy of his brethren 
in religion. The public were in general satisfied : 
the majority from indifference to Romish interests ; 
and the more experienced from a conviction that 
the hope of advancement would cause many of the 
Huguenots to abjure. ff 

The marriage of the king's sister Catherine with 
the Duke of Bar was an event of some importance, 
from the elevated rank of both parties ; the princess 

• Sully, liv. xii. 
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being at that time the presumptive heiress of 
Navarre and Beam, and her affianced husband 
heir of Lorraine. It assumed, however, a still 
more important character from the difference of 
religion. Like her mother, Jane d'Albret, the 
princess was most fervent and uncompromising in 
her attachment to the protestant faith, and would 
on no account assist at the celebration of mass as 
part of the marriage ceremony, which in its prin- 
ciples and nature presented ample materials for 
discussion, from the sacramental character claimed 
for it by one party, and as decidedly refused by the 
other. The Duke of Bar was equally unyielding ; 
and Du Perron was commissioned by the king to 
exert his eloquence in persuading the duke to be 
married according to the custom of the Huguenots, 
since the princess was determined to follow the 
example of her mother, and remain stedfaat in the 
religion in which she had been educated. Whether 
the point in dispute might not have entirely broken 
off* the marriage is a problem ; the king was at 
last fatigued with the unceasing theological con- 
troversies, in which were frequently mingled some 
allusion to his sister's firmness contrasted with 
his own abjuration. He resolved on a plan for 
settling the point in question, and summoned his 
sister and her future husband to his cabinet. The 
archbishop of Rouen, Henry's natural brother, was 
waiting to receive them ; he had been induced to 
grant his ministry by Roquelaure,* and at the 
king's command performed the ceremony ; the 
presence of the sovereign being admitted by the 
clergy to compensate for the absence of the other 
solemnities which usually accompanied a marriage. f 
On quitting the king's presence, the princess con- 
ducted her husband to the Louvre, where she regu- 
larly maintained the protestant worship in her 
apartments ; and the nuptial benediction was there 
given by a protestant minister.^ 

Meanwhile the agents of Spain and Savoy were 
actively fanning the discontent of those nobles 
whose services gare them strong claims upon 
Henry's gratitude ; while the recompenses they 
had obtained, by falling far short of their expecta- 
tions, only extended their means of opposing the 
government. According to their connexions, they 
took measures for increasing their partisans, by 
well-timed appeals to the feelings, framed accord- 
ing to their respective principles. The Huguenot 
nobles invariably professed much anxious doubt 
respecting the siucerity of the king's intentions 
towards them ; and to maintain a corresponding 
tone in the minds of their followers, they described 
the humiliating condition to be apprehended, 
whenever the complete restoration of order should 
place them at the mercy of their unrelenting foes. 
The opposite party was also suspicious of the 
king's designs : the reality of his conversion was 
doubted, and his relapse into heresy declared most 
probable, whenever the time arrived for him to 
throw off the mask, and again declare himself a 
Protestant. This party, guided and encouraged 
by experience, appealed to the bigotry and fanati- 
cism which had wrought such wonders in the time 
of the league. The riches of Spain were lavished 
to that end, but happily without their intended 

* Roquelanre, subsequently marshal, *u the archbishop's 
boon companion], and had persuaded the king to elevate him 
lo the see of Rouen. 
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effect ; each successive attempt at insurrection 
tending rather to strengthen than injure the royal 
power. 

Among the discontented nobles of this time, the 
foremost was Charles Gontaut, Duke de Biron, who 
at the age of forty had obtained the rank of 
marshal, and was admitted to the councils, and 
even the intimacy of his sovereign ; possessing in 
addition a splendid fortune, and enjoying a repu- 
tation for military excellence, equal to, if not 
surpassing his father's. Brantome is exceedingly 
warm in the praise of this marshal, whom he calls 
the first in Europe ; and adds, that " next to King 
Henry, he was the greatest captain in Christen- 
dom ; the bravest, the moet daring, and most valiant 
ever seen." • 

The celebrity of this first example of Henry's 
severity renders it almost superfluous to detail the 
particulars of his conspiracy and condemnation. 
He was lamentably ensnared by the Duke of Savoy, 
and Don Pedro Henriquex de Axcvedo, Count de 
Fuentes. The latter was the recognised agent of 
Spain in Italy, and was so violent in his hatred to 
Henry IV., that he never mentioned his name 
without an opprobrious epithet ; he gave a cordial 
welcome to all whose disaffection led them into 
exile, and is accused of having instigated several 
attempts against the king's life, as he deemed it 
impossible to renew the civil war in France so 
long as he lived.f Emanuel, Duke of Savoy, had 
a personal dislike to Fuentes; but he cordially co- 
operated with that busy intriguer, whose plans, if 
successful, might enable him to extend his limited 
territory at the expense of France, whenever the 
dismemberment of that country could in any way 
be effected. He promised Biron the hand of his 
third daughter ; and it was agreed with the King 
of Spain that an independent sovereignty, consist- 
ing of Burgundy and Franche-Comte, should be 
vested in him, on occasion of the marriage.* All 
transactions were reported to the king, who 
remarkably active in procuring intelligence 
concerning public affairs; and to such a degree, 
that he astonished the Spanish ambassador by 
his knowledge of what passed in the councils of 
Madrid. y 

Biron's discontent was in consequence early 
known : yet when it became necessary to use 
coercive measures with the Duke of Savoy, he 
obtained an important command. He was already 
in league with the duke, and warned the governor 
of Bourg that on a certain day and hour he would 
be attacked. "All this," observes Sully, "has 
been subsequently proved." The treachery did 
not however prevent the town from falling into the 
power of the king's troops. Nor was Biron's 
turpitude confined to disloyalty towards his 
sovereign ; he most treacherously endeavoured to 
deliver Sully into the hands of the Duke of 
Savoy. j| 

The successful termination of this campaign was 
followed by Henry's second marriage. So long as 
Gabrielle d'Estrees lived, none of the king's ad- 

• Vie du M urachal de Biron et de son Fils. 

t Mathieu. vol. ii. p. 914. 

! Sully, lir. Mi. Mathieu. vol. ii. p. 491. 
The Nuncio, having asked the Spanish aml<.is*ador hit 
opinion of the king, was told in reply : " II scait font, et m'a 
dtt ties chose* tenuea au eonaeil u'fespnjrne, qui m'oot fait 
rougir pour le* avuir nice*, et qui estoient tres vrayee: 11 est 
plus que le dtublc." journal ,L,j Henri IV. Oct. 16o». 
I Sully, liv. H. 
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visers exerted themselves to obtain a dissolution of 
hi* first marriage : their ideas of a suitable union 
for the " eldest sou of the church" made them 
shudder at the bare possibility of his raising a 
concubine to the throne; and such might have 
been the case, as Gabrielle possessed great influ- 
ence over him, and appears by all accounts to have 
merited his attachment. 

There was something very tragical in her death. 
She had quitted Fontainebleau for Paris, where she 
intended to perform her Easter devotions. After 
hearing Te»ebra at the church of Saint Antoine, 
she was seized with violent convulsions, from 
which she did not recover. She expired on the 
morning of Good Friday, after giving birth to a 
still-born child, her features being so distorted as 
to defy recognition.* La Varenne ( Henry's confi- 
dential agent in matters of gallantry) communi- 
cated this event to Sully in a mysterious manner, 
which leaves room to suppose that he thought she 
was poisoued ; but whether this death was the 
ctfect of such machinations, or the general tribute 
of nature under a more terrific form than usual, 
can never now be known, as most of the circum- 
stances were concealed from the king himself. t 

From this time the divorce encountered no ob- 
stacle : but Henry felt considerable repugnance to 
a second marriage ; and in a conversation with 
Sully, after enumerating the qualities which in his 
opinion were necessary to produce a happy 
union, he added with a sigh, " That he feared no 
such person could be found." He subsequently 
yielded to reasons of state, and conferred his hand 
on Mary de Medicis : the ceremony was performed 
at Lyons, in November, 1000. 

Ambition must have greatly hardened Biron's 
heart, or he would have been touched with his 
sovereign's magnanimity on this occasion. Al- 
though Henry was fully persuaded that Biron was 
engaged in a traitorous correspondence with the 
enemy, he hoped by kindness to reclaim the faulty 
nobleman. Taking the marshal apart in the 
cloisters of a church at Lyons, he asked him under 
a promise of pardon, what was the extent of his 
correspondence and conventions with the enemies 
of the state t Birou, unhappily for him, made an 
incomplete avowal ; the king promised oblivion 
for the past, but warned 'him that a repetition 
would have fatal consequences. 

Still Biron continued to conspire ; and the king, 
unwilling to consider him irrecoverable, was still 
inclined to try every means to reach his heart, 
but without effect. The marshal's unfortunate 
destiny hurried him to destruction. He was un- 
happy in the choice of bis confidants : the baron 
de Lue} was his bosom friend and instigator ; an 
advocate, named Picotc, was employed to flatter 
the marshal, and work upon his weakness ; and a 
crafty wretch named Lafin, after urging him on in 
the tortuous path of treasonable correspondence, 
betrayed him to his offended sovereign. The 
Spaniards had endeavoured to corrupt Biron be- 
fore the termination of the war : their agents had 
discovered his foible, and flattered his hopes of 
obtaining one of the great fiefs into which France 
was to be divided. They perceived, moreover, 

• fUtantnpierre, vol. i. p.Cl.-D'Aubijrne. Wit. Unit;, vol. 
ni. p. M5. 
t Sully, llv. to. 

J Nephew of Kspinnc. nrchhi.iliop nf I.vom, n most violent 
leaguer, and therefoie oo»ily u«xvk*ible tu Spanish influ- 



that Biron, who had hitherto been very indifferent 
as to religious observances, now weut into the con- 
trary extreme. The Spanish agents encouraged 
this feeling ; and it was repeated in his hearing, 
that he was the last and sole resource of religion 
and liberty. The late brilliant position of the 
Guises incited him to take their place, and become 
the champion of popery :* as he imparted his views 
to others, discontented like himself, he could be- 
hold their ambition take fire at the prospect he 
unfolded ; and he succeeded informing an a&sucia- 
tion for dethroning the king, by men who, above 
all others, were bound to serve and defend him. 
The Duke of Bouillon, who hud acquired the 
sovereignty of Sedan entirely by the king's sup- 
port and recommendation ; Charles, Count D'Au- 
vergne, brother of the king's prevent mistress, 
Heuriettc d' Entraigues ; La Tremouillc, Soubi»c, 
and Moutpensier, a prince of the blood, were 
engaged in this cause; but Bouillon was considered 
the soul, D'Auvergne the trumpet, ami Biron the 
arm of the conspiracy. However, so far as 
Bouillon and La Tremouillc were concerned, it 
was all suspicion, for proof was wanting. t De 
Fresne-Canaye sent timely notice of their pro- 
ceedings in Italy, but his intimations were disre- 
garded ; and it was by the treachery of Lafin that 
Biron's plot was discovered. That artful man, 
perceiving his patron's obstinacy and bad judg- 
ment, took immediate measures for his own 
safety, aud solicited an audience of the king, when 
he delivered up the marshal's papers and corre- 
spondence. Sully being immediately summoned 
to Fontainebleau.' was informed by the king that 
he was implicated by the marshal's letters. With a 
smile, he replied to Henry's inquiries respecting 
his knowledge of the affair : " If the others know- 
no more of it than myself, your majesty has no 
occasion to take any trouble about the matter." 
'* Nor have 1 paid any attention to it," answered 
the king, who then ordered him to assist Bellievre 
and Villeroy, in examining the correspondence.* 
The result of their investigations was a summons 
for Biron to appear at court. Deceived by Lafin, 
he imagined that silence on his part would be 
sufficient protection, and set out for Fontaine- 
bleau, although informed by various friends that 
his life wax in danger. § When the king endea- 
voured to draw from him a confession of his guilt, 
he replied disdainfully, that he was not come to 
justify himself, but to learn the names of bis 
calumniators, and be avenged on them. Heurv 
gave him clearly to understand that he knew all ; 
conjured him to be candid ; and promised a free 
pardon. [| His proud spirit would not submit ; he 
left the royal presence, and was soon after arrested 
by Vitry , captain of the guards. When disarmed, 
he appealed to his past services; and being led 
nrross the hall of the guards, exclaimed, *' See 
how good Catholics are treated '."If These expres- 
sions almost suffice to account for his tragical end. 
The first proves his excessive presumption ; the 
other indicates the source from which he expected 
to derive support. The rest of his history is a 
matter of notoriety.** 

• Mathim.vol. ii. p. 489. t Sully, Hv. 13. 

t Sully. Hv. I«. k CayetJ p. 2S8. 

| Ii<-nry, deeply affected, v»a» beard to «ay. us he pnn-d 
hi* i\i«t tnu-iit. " II liuitqu'il ploye i>u «ju'0 ruoipe." Matliieu, 
vol. ii. i>. 5o»i. 
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How far Bouillon ami D'Auvergue were impli- 
cated with Biron is unknown. Sully persuaded 
the king to be merciful, and privately advised all 
the parties involved to sue for pardou. Montpcn- 
sier confessed his fault, and begged the king's 
forgiveness on his knees. The constable Mont- 
morency, who was charged with being concerned, 
confessed a knowledge of the affair, though he 
denied ha* ing taken any \tart in it : he also asked 
and obtained pardon. The Duke of Epcrnon 
made no attempt to conceal his friendship and in- 
tercourse with the marshal, but denied all know- 
ledge of his design,* and Sully expressed much 

, satisfaction at being able to declare his innocence. 

i La Tremouille was summoned to appear, but 
made repeated excuses of confinement by the 
gout.f 

The Duke de Bouillon appears to have enter- 
tained great apprehension, as he passed the fron- 
tier, to avoid the consequences. In reply to a let- 
ter from the king, he states his willingness to set 
out in obedience to the summons; implores his 
majesty to believe that his accusers are perfidious, 
disloyal, and false ; and entreats him to be perfectly 
satisfied of his innocence. But instead of proceed- 
ing to Paris, he went to Geneva, from which place 
he wrote a second letter, again protesting his inno- 
cence.* That this w:is a case of more than usual 
importance, is to be inferred from the fact of the 
French ambassador in London submitting to Queen 
Elizabeth, the kiug's letter of summon*, with a 
request for her candid opinion. Elizabeth imme- 
diately instructed her ambassador in Paris to see 
the king ; to thank him for his frankness and con- 
fidence ; and to assure bim, that although she would 
rather decline giving au opinion, still the kiug's 
request demanded sincerity on her part. The fol- 
lowing part of the instruction at any rate proves 
the interest Bouillon excited at the English court : 
" When we consider that a part of the accusation 
is founded on his conspiracy with Marshal Biron 
(with whom we well know he never had a good 
understanding, but rather enmity and emulation), 
we hope that the king will find the accusation alto- 
gether feeble ; at which no one will rejoice more 
than ourselves." The instruction continues with 
an argument upon the great improbability that the 
Huguenot leaders could be in league with the 
King of Spain, their mortal cncmy.$ 

Scarcely ever has there existed a plot with more 
ramifications, and combining a greater variety of 
opposing interests, than that which brought Biron 
to the scaffold. In the first place, the Duke of 
Savoy promoted the undertaking in the hopes of 
extending his territory, and converting his duchy 
into a kingdom. Biron was himself seduced by a 
similar prospect ; and to gain the Huguenot leaders 
to his party, some of the sonthern provinces of 
France were to be assigned t ) them, free from all 
contrjl of the Catholics. Bouillon being induced 
to co-operate, secretly summoned nine of the most 
considerable of his party, to whom he communicated 
the dangers which threatened the Protestants, aud 
th» means of deliverance which had been sug- 
gest* d to bim. He declared to the meeting, that 

• (i mnl. fir <*« T*nr d'Epernon, p. 208. 
I t Sully, liv. 13. — U<is.iouipieiTe, Nouveaxx Mimoiret, p. 

1M. 

t Both iHt-rs am in Villeroy. Mem.ii'KM. vol. v. The 
«M M iWd Si. Cite. 30th Nov. 1603; tho other. Geneva, 
?»l Jin 

1 VUleroy. vol v. p. 129. 



six months had elapsed since a proposal had been 
made, to which he long refused to listen; hut 
which he would not altogether dismiss on his pri- 
vate judgment. The association which he hud 
been invited to join, consisted of princes of the 
blood, great officers of the crown, governors of 
provinces, and many persons of weight and respec- 
tability ; that all of them, iucluding the old mem- 
bers of the league, were indignant at the king's in- 
gratitude to the Protestants, who ought not to re- 
main ignorant of an engagement lately formed, and 
signed by the king and the ambassadors of Spain and 
the empire, for a crusade to exterminate the Hu- 
guenots : that the time for the execution of the 
project, and the contingents of men aud money 
which each should supply were specified, and the 
war was to be continued until the Huguenots were 
extirpated. After stating that the Duke of Savoy, 
who was in possession of an authentic copy of 
the convention, tearing original signatures, was 
williug to place it in the hands of the Protestaut 
body, the Duke de Bouillon unfolded the plan of 
territorial remuneration, proposed by the origina- 
tors of this measure ; and called upon d'Aubigne 
for his sentiments respecting the offer. That gen- 
tleman explained his views with eloquence, and 
severely criticised the character of the principal 
confederate, Birou ; who notwithstanding his edu- 
cation under a Protestant mother, and a father who 
was an enemy to bigotry, had, since his intimacy 
with the Duke of Savoy, exchanged the licentious- 
ness of an atheist for the superstition of a monk. 
He ridiculed the ideaof such a combination against 
the Protestants ; aud expressed his convictiou that, 
if this pernicious offer were accepted, they would 
be quickly betrayed to the king. The company 
unanimously approved d'Aubigne' s opinion, which 
the Duke of Bouillon at once adopted as his own ; 
and one of the party was sent to Lyous, where the 
king then was, with instructions to act according 
to circumstances — making such communication to 
Sully, as should preserve their fidelity from im- 
peachment, yet concealing names, to avoid com- 
promising the parties.* 

In UW.\, the Protestants were again made the 
tools of Bouillon's ambition. Persisting iu his vo- 
luntary exile, he continued indefatigable iu his ne- 
gotiations with James 1. and the Elector palatine, 
I evidently with the design of inducing those princes 
I to espouse his cause, by representing himself as the 
champion of the reformed religion. He even pub- 
lished pamphlets, apparently directed against the 
Protestant body, with replies unfolding the great 
dangers which were impending. Duplessis-Momay 
was so much deceived as to defend the duke's cha- 
racter, and enlarge on the value of his services ; 
and at an assembly held at linp.f the discussions 
and resolutions were so animated as to threaten 
some insurrectionary movements. An efiort was 
made to insert in the body of their articles of con- 
fession that the pope was antichrist. The king, on 
hearing this, desired Sully to interfere, and put an 
end to such a scandal : at the same time, Lesdigui- 
eres. Bouillon, and La Tremouille violently decried 
the loyal statesman, and represented him ns cor- 
rupted by the court : yet he had sufficient influence 
with the Huguenot deputies, residing at Paris in 
pursuance of the edict of Nantes, to have the ob- 

• D'Aulrigne. ITut. Uait'.. vol. iii. p. 674. 
t lit Oct. 1603. 
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noxious article suppressed. Duplessis thus explain* 
the cause of this proceeding. • After describing 
the condition of the French churches, in terms dia- 
metrically opposed to discontented feelings, he 
relates that a professor of divinity at Nismes had 
proposed as a subject for argument, De Antichristo ; 
for which he was summoned before the parliament 
at Toulouse, as a perturbator. t The Protestant 
ministers, seeing that they might be accused of 
sedition for their sermons, brought the matter before 
the synod for discussion. J The pope was really 
alarmed, lest a declaration so hostile should become 
a matter of deliberation in all the European uni- 
Tersities : but he availed himself of the circumstance 
to pretend great offence, and would not be pacified 
with anything short of the recall of the Jesuits, 
whose re-establishment is the next event in which 
the liberties of the Huguenots were interested. § 

Henry had been induced in the prereding year 
to promise it, and the Nuucio assisted the fathers 
Cotton aud Mayes, in their efforts to realise that 
promise. Cotton had for some time been in the 
habit of preaching before the king, who thought 
favourably of his learning and talents. The Jesuits, 
in 1603, obtained permission to reside in certain 
towns : this did not however satisfy them ; they 
required a formal recall, and the repeal of the decree 
against them. Henry had promised it when at 
Metz ; and the parliament of Paris deputed their 
chief-president Harlay to remonstrate against the 
proposed measure. His address is a repetition of 
the general charges against the society. The au- 
thenticity of the king's answer, as reported by 
several writers, is hardly maintainable : it contains 
a rather laboured apology for the Jesuits, excusing 
their faults and concluding for their support, on 
account of their usefulness.! But whatever may 
be the terms used by the king, it is evident they ex- 
pressed displeasure at the sentiments uttered by 
the parliament; and whether he wished to con- 
ciliate, from a fear of their intrigues, or to act on 
genuine principles of liberality, the result was 
equally favourable to the Jesuits. Sully opposed 
the measure in the council. He admits that Sillery 
excited his ill humour at the meeting, by a pretended 
compliment, which but ill disguised his jealousy. 
He called on Sully to open the consultation, both 
on account of his experience, and from being best 
acquainted with the king's views. To this Sully 
objected. M So it appears," observed Sillery, with 
a malicious smile, "we must wait for your opinion, 
until you have made a journey to the banks of the 
Seine, four leagues off," alluding to Ablon, where 
the Protestant ministers held their meetings. Sully 
replied with firmness, that in religious matters he 
was not led by man, the word of God being his 
sole guide : but in affairs of state he was entirely 
guided by the king's will, of which he must be 
more informed before he could pronounce. U 

• In a letter to M. de la Fontaine, then in London, riatud 
SSth March, 1604. 

t Ferrier. who afterward* abjured, was the professor im- 
plicated.— Benott, vol. i. p. 394. 

{ Duplexi*. AfeW, vol. iii. p. 40. 

( Sully, liv. 16. 
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the Mercure Fran^als. vol. ii. pp. 164 i t *eq. Rut the Jesuit* 
published, in French, Latin, and Italian, a fiiliijied abridy 
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piece* are to l>e found in V'illeroy, vol. aud are referred 
to at unquestionable authority, by Father Dauicl, und others* 
of the ultramontane vchool. 
H Sully, liv. 17. 



The following day he conversed at length with 
the king upon the subject. After hearing his 
minister's objections, Henry summed up bis senti- 
ments in a manner that proved his intentions were 
already decided. He had been persuaded that by 
driving the Jesuits to despair, their audacity would 
have no bounds.* This was clear from his rea- 
sonings ; and instead of attempting further to re- 
fute his arguments, Sully declared that if the king's 
personal happiness and safety depended on the re- 
establishment of the Jesuits, he would promote it 
as readily as the most decided of their partisans. 
This declaration illuminated the king's countenance 
with satisfaction ; and he voluntarily pledged his 
royal word, that no influence of the Jesuits should 
induce him to make war against the Protestants. 
The result of this interview was speedily communi- 
cated to the king's confessor elect, father Cotton, 
who the next day visited Sully, loading him with 
flatteries and commendations. 



CHAPTER LII. 

Death of La TremouUle — D'Aubigue's conversation with 
the Kinir-Mwtuizat Chatellerault— Reduction of Sedan 
-DeaUtorHcnrylV. 

Sully being named governor of Poicton, visited 
that province in the summer of 10O4. He was 
well received at Rochellc; and endeavoured to 
convince the leading Huguenots of their error, in 
acting perversely towards the government. La 
Tremouille and Rohan both expressed unshaken 
loyalty to Henry ; but the experienced statesman 
declares that in his opinion the followers of those 
noblemen were quite aa refractor}' and discontented 
as they had been represented. Sully's voyage 
produced a very beneficial result to the regal 
authority, though it hastened the ruin of the pro- 
testant cause : by distributing pensions to the more 
pacific and moderate, he reduced the cabal in that 
province to insignificance, and La Trcmouille's 
death, which occurred soon after, deprived them of 
their principal leader, f This nobleman had married 
a daughter of the prince of Orange ; and being 
thus allied to the duke de Bouillon, attained great 
importance in the Protestant party, whose interests 
he so warmly espoused, that, had" he lived longer, 
it was the king's intention to bring him to justice. X 
Orders were sent at one time to besiege him in 
his chateau at Thouars ; and when La Tremouille 
was informed of the advance of some detachments 
towards his residence, he wrote to his tried friend 
D'Aubigne, lemiuding him of a mutual vow they 
had made, to share each other's dangers. D'Au- 
bigne hastened to Thouars; and in conjunction 
with La Tremouille, commenced measures of 
defence, by collecting the gentlemen of their party. 
In one of their rides they perceived the heads 
and bodies of some malefactors, left for exposure. 
La Tremouille changed colour at the sight ; on 
which D'Aubigni took him by the hand, and ob- 
served, " You must learn to look at such melan- 
choly spectacles with a good grace : for engaged as 
we are, it is requisite to familiarise ourselves with 
death."§ 

• Ventre Saint -Gri* ! mc rrpondet-vou* de ma ptraoune ?" 
was Henry'* reply to one who endeavoured to dUsu.ule him. 
T Sully, liv. IS. 
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D'Aubigne declares that the death of this noble- 
man was the cause of his resolution to quit the 
kingdom ; baring no longer any one in whom he 
could confide, for his defence against the secret 
manoeuvres of the court, all the other Huguenot 
leaders being corrupted by pensions. With this 
intention he had made preparations for his depar- 
ture, and the greater part of his property was em- 
barked in a small vessel, hired for the purpose. 
While his two last cases were being conveyed from 
his home, he received a letter from the king, and 
another from La Varenne, both assuring him that 
he waa wanted at court, and would be well re- 
ceived. Those letters made him change his reso- 
lution, and decided his return to Paris, where the 
king employed him nearly two months in superin- 
tending the preparations for some joustes and 
tournaments : yet without giving the least intima- 
tion of a desire to converse with him respecting 
his conduct in the p rotes tan t assemblies, which 
was after all the real motive of the invitation. 

At length Henry took an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him alone, and endeavoured to persuade 
him to join the court party, by representing the 
selfishness and venality of his partisans. He ad- 
mitted that D'Aubigne himself attended the meet- 
ings iu good faith ; but that the majority were 
corrupted, and that nothing would be henceforth 
carried against his wishes. " This is so true," 
added Henry, " that one of your number, con- 
nected with the first families of France, has cost me 
no more than five hundred crowns to serve as my 
spy, and inform me of all that passes in your 
assemblies." 

D'Aubigne in reply stated, that being elected a 
deputy, he felt bound to serve his constituents 
conscientiously ; and the more so, since they had 
lost their royal protector : at the same time he well 
knew that, with the exception of the late duke de 
La Tremouille, all the chiefs hnd sold themselves 
to the court. Henry then embraced his old com- 
panion in arms, and recommended him to culti- 
vate the friendship of Jeaunin, observing, " He 
has managed all the affairs of the league ; anil I 
shall have more confidence in you and him, thnn 
in those who have played a double game." Henry 
was turning away, but D'Aubigne detained him ; 
and firmly, though without disrespect, inquired 
what was the cause of his displeasure.— The king 
turned pale, as was customary with him when his 
feelings were moved, and replied, " You were too 
much attached to La Tremouille. You knew I 
bated him ; and still you gave him your affection." 
*' Sire '.** replied D'Aubigne, " I have been brought 
up at the feet of your majesty, where I learned 
never to abandon those in afBiction." Henry 
again embraced him, and they separated.* 

Henry sent a confidential agent to question 
Duplessis on D'Aubigne's friendship with La Tre- 
mouille, and other subjects affecting his character 
for loyalty. The agent's report to the chancellor 
was decidedly favourable. t 

The conspiracy of the Entragues family does not 
wilcr into our subject, being an affair of private 
ambition, in which no Huguenot of distinction 
was implicated. The counts D' Entragues and 
D*Auvergne were condemned to death ; and the 
marchioness of Verneuil was sentenced to perpetual 

1ft2. 
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imprisonment.* The king's promise, given at the 
dying request of Henry III., in behalf of D'Au- 
vergne, effected a commutation of bis sentence iuto 
confinement in the Bastille ;f and his passion for 
Madame de Verneuil caused the punishment of her 
father to be limited to banishment from the court, 
and an order to reside on his estate; the mar- 
chioness, as may be easily imagined, obtained a 
free pardon. 

The chronicles of this period abound with inci- 
dents, which would be deemed insignificant if they 
did not serve as an index for judging of the state 
of public opinion. The conversions of monks and 
other ecclesiastics are carefully noted ; as well as 
laymen, whose position gave them interest. But 
although we find only an occasioual notice of pro- 
selytes to the Romish church, it is too well known 
that court favour, the hopes of advancement, and 
the prospect of fortune, led many to desert their faith. 
In addition to those motives must be mentioned 
the effect of prejudice, which to many in irresistible ; 
for the stake aud the scaffold will excite firmness, 
when the silent contempt of connexions and neigh- 
bours will shake a well-founded resolution. The 
controversy between the rival creeds was zealously 
maintained ; but principally by a few individuals, 
on behalf of the Protestants. The English am- 
bassador was for many reasons bound to stand 
forward ; and on occasion of the fite-Dieu, he not 
only refused to place hangings before his hotel, in 
the Rue do Tournon, but declared that he would 
set fire to any that might be placed, coutrary to 
his will. The procession of St. Sulplice, to avoid 
extremities, was in consequence ordered to puss 
by another street.}; 

But unhappily the dispute was not always 
limited to opinions or protestations : in a moment 
of excitement, a placard was posted in different 
parts of Paris, inviting the university students to 
meet with clubs and other weapons, for the pur- 
pose of resisting the insolence of the mauditc secte 
huguenote et abloniste. An individual named Ro- 
bert, returning from worship at Ablon, was at- 
tacked and murdered: his son who accompanied 
him, in desperation avenged his father, by killing 
the assassin on the spot.§ 

The protectants having demanded a general 
assembly, by virtue of the edict of Nantes, the 
town of Chatellerault was named for the meetiug; 
and Sully was appointed to receive the deputies, 
and address them in the king's name.|| This was 
a disappointment to those of the protestant nobility 
who were influenced by political motives: they 
knew Sully's firm loyalty, and were well aware 
that bis energy would enforce respect to the king's 
instructions, known to be directed against any 
renewal of the offensive proceedings at the synod 
of Gap. None could be admitted as the deputy of 
an individual, not even from Lesdiguieres ; and 
there was a positive prohibition against receiving 
letters from any foreign princes, and particularly 
from the Duke de Bouillon, his conduct towards 
the king requiring some public mark of displeasure.il 
In the event of the assembly manifesting a feeling 
of insubordination, Sully was instructed to avail 
himself of his authority, as governor of the pro- 

* l*t Feb. K03. 

T RaawJinpk'rre, vol. 1. p. 464. Nouv. Mem., p. W». 
X Journal de Henri (V. 23rd June. 1604. 
Ibid. IV. 18lh Sep 1605. 

I His commission b dated 3rd July. 1605. 

II Sully, llv. 91. 
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tincc, and to inform the seditious members that 
the king was well aware of their designs. A letter 
from Bouillon hud iu fact been intercepted, which 
proved the existence of irritated feeling* ; and 
manifested a prevalent desire on the part of many 
mem bcrs, to improve the position of the body by 
a vigorous effort.* 

Sully's opening speech wan not well received by 
the assembly. He endeavoured to convince the 
meeting, that the number of towns assigned to 
them under the edict of Nantes, so far from being 
to their advantage, was an injury to their cause ; 
as the dispersion of their forces would render them 
an easy conquest, if any serious design against 
them were meditated : even Lesdiguieres, their 
Achilles, could not hold out iu such a case, although 
he should await compulsion to induce his sub- 
mission ; a thing not likely considering his in- 
terested views. This insinuation was intended to 
show how well the court knew the secret dispo- 
sitions of all the party. 

The assembly refused Sully the honour of their 
prcsidence, only two votes being given in his 
favour; and they commissioned D'Aubign6 to 
inform him, that he must desist from appearing 
there, unless he had anything to propose from the 
king.f Such an affront, where he had calculated 
on obtaining marked distinction, renders it neces- 
sary to make some deductions from his account of 
the proceedings, which he represents as very tu- 
multuous. He excluded Duplessis from participa- 
ting in the discussions, on the ground of his not 
being deputed by any province ; and although 
the deputies of Dauphiu6 exclaimed, that nothing 
could be done in his absence, Sully enforced his 
authority, and compelled the assembly to forego 
the opinions of Duplessis, as well as those of the 
Duke de Bouillon, who, together with Lesdi- 
guieres, are severely censured in his memoires for 
their conduct at this period. In conjunction with 
D'Aubign6 and others, they arc charged with 
having signed a memorial, in which was laid the 
basis of a Calvinist republic in France: the result 
of the meeting rendered the project useless; and 
Duplessis fearing the consequences, sent his excuse 
to the king, with a disavowal of the memorial. J 

The mere conception of such a scheme was 
calculated to alarm the friends of the monarchy ; 
and Sully endeavoured to learn the general feeling 
of the Protestants on that point. The answer he 
obtained from the deputies with whom he con- 
versed was to this effect. If Henry were im- 
mortal, the Protestants having full confidence in 
his word, would at once renounce all precaution, 
give up their places of security, and reject foreign 
support ; but the fear of finding very different 
sentiments in his successors compelled them to 
continue measures adapted for their safety. Sully 
was satisfied that the partisans of the project did 
not exceed the number of six or seven persons ; 
but the king was not so easily convinced, and was 
deeply struck with the danger to which the state 
would be exposed after his death. 

This consideration had some share in originating 
the expedition for reducing Bouillon to submission. 
The Duke was summoned ; passports were Bent to 
him ; and he was even threatened with vigorous 

• Sully liv. VI. 

t IVAnMkMi.'. MSm.. p. 154. 

t t MM»l,-«U. x„l. iii. ,,p. 128-126. Sully, liv. 21. 
( Sully, liv. xxii. 



measures, in case of non-compliance, but in vain. 
He persisted, and it was not until Henry was on 
his march to Sedan, that this proud subject showed 
any signs of submission. At first Bouillon boasted 
that he would bury himself under the ruins of his 
little principality. He then proposed to treat with 
the king on the footing of an independent sove- 
reign ; and finally requested that Villeroy might 
be sent to discuss the terms of surrender. The 
conditions were very lenient : Henry did not wish 
to ruin an old companion in arms, who had pri- 
vately confessed his readiness to submit, provided 
he could do so with honour : he was satisfied with 
humbling him, by the means of hereafter keeping 
him in check. It was evident that Bouillon in re- 
bellion was less dangerous to his government 
while at Sedan than in the heart of France ; and 
the duke, although clear of criminal participation 
in Biron's conspiracy, was conscious that there was 
sufficient evidence in his correspondence with the 
marshal to cause him trouble : a treaty was speedily 
concluded, by which Bouillon was restored to 
Henry's good graces without losing hit territory, 
the king reserving only the right of placing a 
French garrison in Sedan.* And afterwards when 
the Jesuits requested permission to establish a 
college there, they were informed that the consent 
of the Duke de Bouillon was indispensable. t 

Henry entered Sedan on the second of April, 
1006, when the duke offered his homage and sub- 
mission.^ He presented himself at the king's 
chamber, before he had risen, and conversed with 
him for some time on his knee. Henry afterwards 
placed in his hand a letter of abolition, on receiving 
the duke's renewed protestation of fidelity. From 
that time, observes a contemporary, he conducted 
himself with as much independence and hauteur, 
as if nothing hail happened. § 

Thm ended an expedition which caused so many 
remonstrances and complaints from the Protestants, 
that an attempt to rise in the duke's favour was at t 
one time apprehended. But the condition of the 
plare completely refutes the idea : a garrison scarcely 
amounting to three hundred men ; the cannon in 
bad condition ; and scarcely any supply of the most 
common requisites for maintaining a siege, are 
proofs that the Protestant body had no intention 
of espousing the duke's personal cause, as at all 
connected with the interests of religion. 

The affairs of the Protestants during the re- 
mainder of this reign present no event of import- 
ance. Sully expresses his regret that the king too 
readily listened to the complaints of their enemies: 
at the same time it is impossible to deny that or- 
casionally their steal led them bejond the bounds ! 
of propriety, no less than of good policy. It is 
needless to detail the routine of their periodical 
synods for electing deputies : they w ere uniformly 
accompanied by attacks upon the Uomish doctrines, 
and frequently gave occasion for treating their 
sovereign with disrespect. It is not hatarding too 
much to assert that this empty right, grounded 
upon the edict of Nantes, was highly injurious to 
their cause ; fur, instead of contentedly sitting 

• Sully, liv. 23. Mere. Fran?., vol. i. p. 104. 
t Journal de Henri IV.. Sept. IftOS. 

t On the mime day. Henry tml an account of Bouillon'* 
■ubnmsiun to Duple** *. Tlii* ciimtnuui<*AU\m wit* oflk-i.il 
nnrt countersigned; but mnuv of the kind's IetUr* *cn< 
private, and written entirely by him. Puplcssis. \ul. iii. 
p. 157. 

§ Ha**ompi£Tr<\ vol. i. p. 171. 
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down " under their vine and their fig-tree," they 
tcquiml a habit of meddling with state affairs, 
censuring the king's appointments, and remon- 
strating against his measures. In short, no govern- 
ment could complacently regard such an imperium 
in imperio ; political necessity in consequence fur- 
nished a pretext for, and sanctioned the subsequent 
faithless conduct of the French crown towards 
the Protestants. However, under Henry IV., 
there was no fear of violence : persecution had 
given place to controversy ; and with the exception 
of a certain degree of acrimony in some cases, 
wherein the Jesuits took part, their theological 
disputes passed off quietly. 

In 1607, father Cottun sent a hrother Jesuit, 
named Gaspord Seguiran,* to Rochelle ; but being 
certain of a refusal from the king, he privately ob- 
tained letters from the secretary of state.f On 
reaching that city, the father was rudely sent away, 
without being permitted to pass the gate. The 
partisans of the Jesuits took occasion to incense 
the king against such disrespect. Henry made a show 
of adopting the complainants' views, and appeared 
inclined to chastise the delinquents; but taking 
Sully aside, he admitted that the Protestants were 
not entirely to blame ; and that if he had known 
that such letters had been applied for, he should 
have forbidden them. However," he added, 
•* you must eudeavour to settle this, without dis- 
avowing the secretaries of state ; for it may hurt 
the importance of their other dispatches." Sully 
easily arranged the affair. He wrote to Rochelle, 
to explain that, above all other considerations, the 
king must be respected ; and that by yielding to 
his authority, they would more easily tarry their 
point, ejqiecially as those letters were given with- 
out his sanction. Seguiran then presented him- 
self a second time, bearing a letter signed by the 
king himself: he was admitted, and even allowed 
to preach ; but in a few days after his arrival, he 
was recalled. £ 

Sully's correspondence, it may be well supposed, 
was not made known to any other than the leading 
characters at Rochelle ; and as the whole popula- 
tion felt deeply interested, a deputation arrived 
at Paris, when the speaker, named Yvon,§ was so 
indiscreet, in his address, that the king charged 
him with sedition.[| This feeling of insubordina- 
tion, which had grown out of their habits of war- 
fare, blended with theological controversy, was 
their most offensive quality in Henry's eyes ; and 
on a subsequent occasion, when Sully complained 
of the seditious sermons of the Jesuit Gontier, the 
king admitted that his complaint was well founded ; 
but added, that the Protestant ministers preached 
still more seditiously.^ 

As the Protestants had but few opportunities 
for advancing their tenets by means of preaching, 
we find their ministers much engaged in contro- 
versial publications; many persons, in consequence, 

* Afterwards confessor to I/Hii» XIII. 

t It must be burnt? in miud th.it this was a subordinate 
►rap'oy, not n cabinet minister. Secretaire d' Etnt and 
Vifnc. translated literally, I5*ve a very erroneous 
idea of either of those |>osU. 

t Arccrc. Hift- de la Htftellt, vol. ii. p. 120. — Sully, liv. 
!t. 

i Paul Yvon, seigncurde l'Atou, mayor of Rochelle in 1614. 
At the conclusion of the siege, he became Catholic, and lixed 
Lis residence in Pari*. He de\oted his attention to mathe- 
matics, and has left two works on that science. 

II Journal de Henri IV.. 23rd Feb. 1607. 

•1 Ibid.. Dec. 16' »• 



became persuaded of the necessity and expediency 
of freeing the Roman Catholic religion from various 
glaring errors and abuses. On the other hand, 
the staunch supporters of the Romish hierarchy 
were averse to all concession ; and three preachers 
were engaged, during the remainder of this reign, 
in vindicating its doctrines and rights. They were 
the Jesuits Cotton and Gontier, and a cordelier, 
styled le Pere Portugais : the latter was surnamed 
the Doctor ; Cotton, the Orator; and Gontier, 
the l*rcachcr. Gontier was patronised by the 
Duke of Epernon, and made very violent attacks 
upon the Protestants : he was at length so vehe- 
ment, that the king deemed it requisite to intimate 
his displeasure.* A reply to Gonlier's sermons, 
from the pen of the minister Dumoulin, was written 
with such caustic severity, that the sale was for- 
bidden, f 

The press was tolerably free at this period ; and 
although we not uufrequently meet with the sup- 
pression of a work, the condemnation of authors 
was rare. A publication, urging the convocation 
of a council, excited some attention, and drew 
forth several replies ; which, being supported by 
the authorities, obtained the honours of the dis- 
pute. A careful, observing contemporary remarks, 
" The king cared little about those publications ; 
his attention being devoted to the general good, 
and the embellishment of his city of Paris." + 

The records of this period present several in- 
stances of great excitement, which arose altogether 
from religious prejudice. The Cardinal de Sour- 
dis, Archbishop of Bordeaux, had acted with so 
much ill-judged tyranny, striking Protestants for 
alleged disrespect to the cross, disinterring bodies, 
and other similar excesses, that a complaint was 
made to the king, who promised justice, and sent 
orders to put an end to the prelate's folly. \ 

The king's interference alone preserved the peace 
in a similar case where the judges of Orleans, with 
the approbation of the bishop, gave a decree for 
disinterring a Protestant lady, on the pretext that 
the cemetery was too near the Catholic burial- 
ground. Above two hundred noblemen and gentle- 
men met at the grave, and vowed to expose their lives 
rather than suffer such an indignity. The king 
being informed, Bent orders for all functionaries to 
keep away, and summoned the judges to answer 
for their dccrees.|| 

An attempt was made about this time to reconcile 
the differences between the two religions, as there 
were sincere Catholics desirous of terminating the 
dispute by mutual concessions. The ministers 
Dumoulin, C homier and Durand, were ardently 
engaged in the task ; and D'Aubignfi, whose cha- 
racter for argument stood high, was welcomed to 
their party. Having decided on the outline of 
preliminaries on which the discussion should be 
based, they agreed to reduce all their controversy 
to the discipline of the church during the four first 
centuries. With an authority to that effect, D'Au- 
bigne proceeded to the king, who at once referred 
him to Cardinal Du Perron. At first the cardinal 
objected that the Huguenot body would disavow 
the proposition ; but D'Aubigne engaged his honour 
and life, that they would stand by the result. Du 

• Mercure Frsne . vol. i. p. 377. 

+ Journal de Henri IV., Ktli Mav. 1609. 

t Mercure Franc.. 1«<>7. p. 227. 

{ Journal de Henri IV.. July. 1609. 

I Ibid. 
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Perron then took him by the band and replied, 
"Give ut forty years beyond the four hundred V 
44 I see what you are aiming at," replied D'Aubigne ; 
44 you want to have the council of Chalcedon in 
your favour ; but I will agree to it, so that we may 
enter upon the discussion." To this the cardinal 
observed, that the elevation of the cross must then 
be admitted, as the usage was sanctioned by that 
council. D'Aubigne agreed to make that conces- 
sion for the sake of peace ; 44 but," added he, 44 you 
will never dare to propose to reduce the pope's 
authority to its limits during the first four cen- 
turies : on that head, we can afford to give you 
two hundred years more." The cardinal termi- 
nated the conversation by a remark, that the ques- 
tion must be decided at Paris, if it could not be 
settled at Rome. 

The king being informed by D'Aubign* of what 
had passed at the interview, asked him why he so 
readily consented to give the additional forty years, 
on commencing the discussion. 44 Because, Sire ! 
in asking for the additional period, the doctors of 
the Romish church tacitly confess that the four 
first ages would not be for them." Several bishops 
and Jesuits who were present began to murmur at 
the reply : the Count de Soissons condemucd such 
remarks as improper ; and the king abruptly turn- 
ing away, withdrew to the queen's chamber.* 

The affair, trifling as it may appear at this dis- 
tance of time, was however deemed so important 
by the king's friends, that he was advised, and 
even solicited to put to death, or at least imprison 
the indefatigable and zealous Huguenot. Henry 
desired Sully to confine him in the Bastille ; hut 
the threatened danger was warded off by a friendly 
hint from Madame de Chatillon ; and D'Aubigne 
having boldly sought an interview with the king, 
gave a detail of his long services, and concluded by 
requesting a pension. That was a sufficient sub- 
mission to induce the monarch to countermand the 
order, which D'Aubigne was afterwards assured by 
Sully himself had been really given for his impri- 
sonment, f 

The close of Henry's reign was signalized by 
extensive preparations for some military expedition, 
the object of which is shrouded in mystery. To 
suppose his passion for the Princess of Conde would 
have been a motive is most preposterous ; and the 
settlement of the duchy of Cleves was not of suffi- 
cient importance. 44 The enterprise," observes 
Sully, 44 being limited to that single object, would 
be insignificant." The Protestants all rejoiced in 
the possibility of a war, which they believed was 
destined to curtail the Austrian power; and the 
ultramontane or popish party spread reports, that 
the king's object was to assist the heretics. Some 
accounts of the time would almost induce the idea 
that Henry aimed at the empire of the West. 

Even Sully can only conjecture this monarch's 
design : the various hypotheses built on the project 
are therefore valueless. During several months 
Henry could think of nothing else: many of the 
sparkling phrases and anecdotes which have been 
handed down to us may owe their origin to deep 
laid political precaution ; and in some measure to 
the prudent suggestions of Sully, who relates, that 
on one occasion he took the liberty of pulling the 
king's cloak, in the midst of a public conversation, 
when he was rather tuo communicative. J 

• PAubigne. M*n., r-n. 156-161. + Ibid., p. 1«2. 
I Sully, liv. 27. 



At length the arrangements for his departure 
were completed : the queen's coronation and its 
attendant festivities were at hand ; and Henry, 
addressing one of his intimate friends, observed, 
44 1 will sleep at St Denis on Wednesday ; I shall 
return on Thursday ; Saturday I will hunt ; Sunday 
my wife will make her public entry ; on Monday 
ray daughter's wedding; Tuesday the feast; and 
on Wednesday to horse!"* 

Yet this tone of confidence did not prevent his 
being assailed by painful apprehensions, which 
have been repeated by every writer who has treated 
of this period. Astrology and prophetic declara- 
tions had then great hold upon the imagination ; 
and there is a prevalent idea of his having been 
told, that the first display of pageantry in which 
he was concerned would prove fatal. He fre- 
quently cursed the approaching ceremonial; and 
Sully endeavoured during three days to persuade 
the queen to renounce the honour, but in vain.f 

After receiving intimation from many quarters of 
an intended attempt against his life, the predicted 
blow was finally given, and on the 14th of May, 
1610, the Great Henry fell under the knife of a 
fanatic. 

That Ravaillac was the mere instrument of some 
party appears beyond doubt : his feelings had evi- 
dently been worked upon, in the same way as those 
of his precursor, Jacques Clement ; and this suppo- 
sition will admit of his remaining completely igno- 
rant of his instigators, in which respect his answers 
were uniform. Both in the common interroga- 
tories, and under the torture, he always denied 
having any accomplice, and declared his sole 
motive was, that he heard the king was about to 
make war against the pope ; and when, at the last ! 
extremity, the wretched man implored absolution, 
which his confessor refused to give until he had 
revealed his accomplices, he begged it might be 
given, even with a reserve that his damnation 
should be certain, if he spoke falsely. His ejacu- 
lation at the Place de Greve, 44 That he had been de- 
ceived, and thought the people would be pleased,"* 
is by no means in contradiction with his denial of 
accomplices, if we assume that his imagination 
had been inflamed by artful devices of spectacles, 
which he considered supernatural visions ; and by 
violent sermons on the causes which would justify 
regicide. § 

This fatal and infamous instigation has for two 
centuries weighed heavily against the Jesuits, not 
from historic proof, for it cannot be had, but in * 
great degree from the prevalence of certain opinious 
at this period cherished by the society ; and which 
opinions not only led Ravaillac to commit the crime, 
but caused others to envy the wretched distinction 
he thus acquired, and to avow a readiness to imitate 
him. At the time, public feeling was unequivocally 
against the Jesuits. The clergy, both regular and 
parochial, impugned them in their sermons ; and 
the accusations found an echo in lay publications. 
In the courts of law and at meetings in the market- 
place, that society was alike believed to have 
prompted the assassin. 

There would be a cruel injustice in contributing 
to perpetuate this sentiment, in the absence of 



* Mathieu, vol. li. p. 804. 

f Sully, liv. »7. According to Msthteu, the quern did not 
care for the honour of the ceremony, yet felt slighted that 
■lie a km*, of nil the qutvns of Prance, should be i 

I Journal de Hi-nri IV 

| Merrure Franc., vol. i. pp. 440. 441. 
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regular evidence, if the Jesuits had not subsequently 
been in a situation which enabled them to justify 
the reputation of their body. The two succeeding 
kings had Jesuits for confessors; and although 
eTerything tended to facilitate the elucidation of 
this event, not the least effort was made to render 
public the investigations and statements, which the 
parliament of 1610 had consigned to secrecy. It 
would be useless to repeat the numerous incidents, 
or rather anecdotes on record, concerning the death 
of King Henry ; which, however true, would be 
rather grounds for inference than bases for an ac- 
cusation.* It will be clearly seen that justice was 
impeded, in tracing the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment of Paris ; and our entire ignorance of the 
influence then wielded gives immense latitude to 
conjecture. 

Sully, after alluding to the information communi- 
cated by the female, so conspicuous in the judicial 
annals of this epoch, as La Coman or D'Escouman, 
and who charged the Duke of Epernon, the Mar- 
chiouess of Verneuil and others with preparing a 
; plot, adds, " The incident will not be overlooked 
I by those who are inclined to attach importance tc 
the suppression of the particulars of the trial," and 
his editor (the Abbe de l'Ecluse) remarks, in a 
note, " that this concealment of the proceedings by 
the parliament was universally known."f 

A widow named St. Matthicu denounced a 
soldier named Martin. He had accosted her on 
the Sunday before the king's death, as she was 
proceeding to public worship at Charenton. He 
told her, that within a week there would be strange 
doings in Paris ; and those would be fortunate who 
were away. He admitted that he was not going 
to hear the sermon, but to form an opinion of the 
Huguenots' means of defence ; that all the beggars 
and cripples about were thieves, and spies of the 
King of Spain ; and that there was one in particu- 
lar whom he was surprised not to see there. The 
appearance of Ravaillac completely agreed with 
the description he had given. When the king's 
death was known, this man, to her great surprise, 
called at her house, and engaged her to leave 
Paris: she consulted her friends, and had him 
arrested. But the lukewarm manner in which 
this affair was treated became so notorious, that 
L'Kstoile observes thereon, 41 The cowardly pro- 
ceedings adopted in the investigation of this im- 
portant fact (in which it would seem they arc 
afraid of finding what they seek) will be probably 
without result."J And at a subsequent date, the 
same writer states, " The trifling enquiry made 
at this time, into the late king's death, and the 
little desire shown to bring the guilty to justice, 
offended many persons, and caused animadver- 
sious."§ 

While in prison, Ravaillac dictated a testamen- 
tary confession ; but the clerk employed to take 
down his words wrote it in a manner that defies 
the most skilful decipherers :Q a circumstance 
which must at once strike every reader as most 

* Among other curious h ypothese*. one of the most remark • 
able is the aecuaatiun raised against tin- queen and the Prince 
of Condi- : they are charged in a recent work with n.r 
■■litigated Ravaillac, who ia said to have met the prince at 
Brunei* a short time previous. R**dcrcr, SUm p«nr terrir d 
f Hiitmre de la .«wc»V'e poiir en Fiance, p. la. Paris. 1833. 

t Sully, liv. 87. 

t Journal do Henri IV. nth May. 1(510. 

S Journal de Henri IV., June. 1610. 

| Kontanier. PorUfeu lU. No. 45«, quoted by Capiflguc, 



singular, since no man thus employed would have 
dared to act so, unless assured of impunity. 

The decision of the parliament of Paris respecting 
La Coman is of the same character. During that 
trial, the Duke of Epernon acted so Indecorously 
as to excite the indignation of the chief president 
Seguir ; and when the public officers of the crown 
proposed their conclusions, viz. : to defer judgment 
till after more ample enquiry ; to liberate the ac- 
cused, and imprison the accuser, there was a 
general assent to that decision. Seguicr's reply to 
the queen's inquiry, respecting his views of the 
question, proves the importance of the real crimi- 
nals.* Sad as is the misfortune for a nation to 
produce such wretches as Clement and Ravaillac, 
it is a still more serious calamity to have a sen ile 
magistracy. What induced the parliament to 
incur this reproach is now an unfathomable mys- 
tery. As a body it could not be suspected of any 
bias in favour of the Jesuits ; the opposition of its 
members to the recall of the society being a suffi- 
cient guarantee. The secret influence must there- 
fore have been individual in its nature : the Jesuits, 
supposing them innocent, were deeply interested 
in making known that motive ; but this they have 
declined doing. What their conduct was, with a 
consciousness of existing suspicions, will next 
claim our consideration. 

When the news of the king's assassination 
reached the Louvre, Father Cotton, as if conscious 
of a coming accusation, instinctively aimed at 
diverting suspicion from his party ; and exclaimed, 
" Ah! who has killed tins good prince; this pious, 
this great kingl Is it not a Huguenot 1 " After- 
wards, when he visited Ravaillac in prison, he 
cautioned him against incriminating les gent de 
bien.+ 

Father D' A ubigny, another Jesuit, who had been 
consulted by Ravaillac, was particularly questioned 
by the chief president, respecting the secret of con- 
fession. But the wary ecclesiastic answered only 
by sophisms : he stated " That God, who had given 
to some the gift of tongues, toothers prophecy, &c, 
had conferred on turn the gift of forgetting confes- 
sions."* 

The decided expression of public opinion caused 
Father Cotton to make an effort, surpassing in im- 
pudence anything of the kind on record. Accom- 
panied by two other Jesuits, he went to the attor- 
ney-general; and in the name of the society entreated 
him to sanction the publication of an apology ; with 
a prohibition for all persons, of what quality soever, 
to contradict or reply to it. The application was 
too moustrous to be received. 5 

The liberty of the press was sufficiently esta : 
blished to expose the Jesuits to some very rude 
attacks: but at a later period the monarchy became 
absolute ; nothing could then be published without 
an imprimatur ; and writers on French history 
either slur over this important event, or else adopt 
the good-natured conclusion of the archbishop of 
Paris : *• If I am asked, who were the demons that 
inspired this damnable idea, history answers that 
she knows nothing: even the judges who inter- 
rogated Ravaillac did not dare to open their mout hs 

Hist. oV la Rcfrrme. de ia /.tone, et de Henri IV.. vol. viii. 
p. 372. 

• Journal do Henri IV., Fob. 1611. 

t Journal de Heuri IV. Sully, liv. SH, ad in if. 

t Journal dfl Henri IV., 19th May. I6lu. 

j Journal de Henri IV., June. 1«10. 
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upon the aubjcct ; and never spoke of him otherwise 
than by shrugging their shoulders." • L' Eel use, 
the commentator on Sully, is likewise imbued with 
this feeling. Because Father D'Orleans, in his life 
of Cotton, says nothing about his caution to Ra- 
vaillac, he maintains that it is not true ; and since 
Pasquier, a great enemy of the Jesuits, is silent, it 
must be assumed that they were considered inno- 
cent by that writer. The Jesuit D' Avrigny 's argu- 
ment is all of this negative kind.f 

To conclude — supposing the Jesuits' guilt fully 
established, their successors arc not to be held 
responsible for a crime, in appreciating which the 
barbarity of the times must be taken into account. 
The principles of the Jesuits may be still the same ; 
but tho mighty revolutions which have since oc- 
curred render them less dangerous:* they were 
long called the pope's militia; and in many cases 
withstood the progress of reformed religion ; but 
the rights of conscience are now admitted ; and a 
general apprehension of their intolerant and grasp- 
ing policy has essentially promoted a feeling in 
favour of protestantism. 

Henry IV. occupies too conspicuous a place in 
the annals of religious contention, to allow us to 
enter upon his successor's reign, without an attempt 
to portray his character as a man, as a captain, 
and as a king. 

In the first point of view, his biographer has the 
painful tusk of recording many blemishes, chiefly 
attributable to his passion for the fair sex. His 
unblushing attachment to the princess of Cond6 is 
at once disgraceful and disgusting. The aged Con- 
stable Montmorency had selected Bassompierre for 
his son-in-law ; and in that marshal's memoirs we 
have a glowing description of his joy at the unex- 
pected honour thus accorded to his personal merit. 
So long as Henry believed the gay soldier was 
chiefly enamoured of the brilliant alliance, and 
that there was a chance of his being a complacent 
husband, he encouraged the match ; but on dis- 
covering the existence of a sincere affection for the 
beautiful Charlotte de Montmorency, he interfered ; 
and declared his wish, that she should be the wife 
of his cousin Condi. Bassompierre could not 
conceal his disappointment ; and at the wedding, 
Henry maliciously held him close to the bridal 
pair.§ The Prince of Conde, aware of the king's 
intentions, kept his wife from the court as much 
as possible ; but neither this intimation of vigilance, 
nor the affairs of state, nor the variety with which 
Henry's disposition was pampered, could divert 
him from his base design. He degraded himself 
so far as to engage the prince's mother in his in- 
terest. He had great claims on her compliance ; 
having destroyed the proofs against her when 
charged with her husband's death. This may 
palliate her conduct a little ; but she was severely 
punished when Henry taunted the prince, who 
complained of his tyranny : *' I never acted as a 
tyrant, but when I caused you to be declared what 
you are not ;"jj an abandonment of generosity, at 
variance with the character popularly attributed to 

• Percflxe. Hitt. de Ifrnri le Grand. 
t Memoirea ChrouuloK-i|ii<!« et Dogmatiquea. 
X Yet they are still formidable The recent refusal of 
ecclesiastical sepulture to the Count de MontlueoVr. eutircly 
on account of his MJmoire d nmtvltrr, is a proof that an tin- 
doubted attachment to tlie Rotniah Church cUx*» 
■ate fur a dislike to thcMiciety. 
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him. A few months afterwards, when the 
set out privately for Flanders, the king's rage 
excessive.* 

Yet Henry's character had some rcdeemim? 
points ; and several who long knew him intimately 
have left their testimony in his favour. Sully 
revered him ; D'Aubign£ invariably bears witness 
to his goutiness of heart, attributing his severity 
and ingratitude to the misrepresentations of envious 
courtiers ; and Bassompierre, even when relating 
the loss of his betrothed, calls him " the best of 
men." 

Respecting Henry's military talents there is no 
difference of opinion. His enemies admit his con- 
summate courage and unrivalled skill. Many of his 
battles surpass the most celebrated actions of an- 
tiquity, if we consider how cruelly his means were 
limited, in comparison with the importance of his 
object; and in the details of those engagements 
his prowess was almost romantic, so much so, that 
his bravery nearly amounted to temerity. 

But it is as a sovereign that his character must 
be submitted to investigation. The eclat of a 
victory will still eeui*orioua judgment* on the 
merits of a cause; but state decisions, and the 
severe exercise of authority after long commotions, 
cannot escape the complaints and cavils of unsuc- 
cessful competitors for power. The administration 
of justice was excessively rigorous ; capital con- 
demnations following offences of almost every kind 
and degree. But those laws were not of his 
enacting : he unfortunately found society overrun 
with numbers of reckless individuals, and the 
enactments appear more severe from their frequent 
application. 

An expression is attributed to the most cele- 
brated of his successors, when accused of usurping 
the crown. " Comment usurper t Je tai ramaure 
dam la boue f" Henry of Navarre, the lawful heir 
of the crown of France, was also treated as a usur- 
per, and compelled to win his right by his sword. 
Had the monarchy been altogether prostrate, his 
task would have been comparatively easy ; but he 
had to contend against the most formidable Eu- 
ropean powers, with what success is notorious. 
"We make no attempt, however, to draw a parallel 
between Henry and Napoleon: each re-established 
a fallen throne, and the memory of both is 
cherished by the nation over which they suc- 
cessively reigned ; but the similarity extends no 
farther. 

To form a due estimate of Henry's domestic 
policy, it should be placed in comparison with that 
of Louis XVIII. Henry consulted the sympathies 
of the conquered party — the Catholic majority. 
He showed himself their paternal monarch, and 
braved the charge of ingratitude by neglecting his 
old supporters, the Protestants. This restoration 
was permanent. Louis, on the contrary, was un- 
willing to convince the nation that he placed 
public affection in the foremost rank, by confining 
within the bounds of private generosity his regard 
for the emigrant nobles, indebted like himself to 
foreign support. His sovereignty took no root in 
public feeling, and the natural consequence was 
experienced by his successor. 

In foresight and political judgment Henry IV. 
was very great. Accustomed from his boyhood to 
parry the intrigues of a hostile court, "he 

• naswmpirrrr, vol. i. p. 261. 
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nurtured in the difficulties of government, and 
nude use of corruption as a weapon for counteract- 
ing opposition to his sway. 

There are several points of view in which he may 
be placed in comparison with our Alfred, the Danish 
invasion bearing some analogy to the league. Dut 
Henry's abjuration places him in an isolated 
position, no other prince having sacrificed reli- 
gious principle to secure the possession of the 
crown; and this suggests an inquiry into the 
sincerity of his conversion. 

During his life there was a very general doubt 
of his being a decided Romanist ; yet several in- 
stances attest his orthodoxy. He endeavoured to 
persuade Sully to change his religion ; and as an 
inducement proposed on one occasion to make him 
constable ; on another that his natural daughter, 
Mile, de Vendome, should marry the Marquis de 
Rosny.* After the public debate between Car- 
dinal Du Perron and Duplessis-Mornay in 1600, f 
Henry wrote to the Duke of Epernon, that the 
victory of the diocese of Evreux over that of 
Saumur was one of the greatest advantages ob- 
tained by the church of God for a long time ; and 
that by such means more Protestants would be 
reclaimed, than by fifty years of violence. J Dur- 
ing the siege of Montmellian in 1600, Henry, ac- 
companied by the Count de Soissons and several 
nobles, having ventured rather close to observe the 
works, a masked battery was suddenly opened on 
them, which caused the king to cross himself. 
" By that," observed Sully, who was present, " I 
recognise the good Catholic." $ 

To these evidences of his Catholicity, we can 
only oppose one slight incident, to mark any re- 
membrance of his Protestantism : he refused to 
hunt on St. Bartholomew's day, on account of the 
peril to which he had been exposed in his youth. || 

Voltaire observes that Henry could not but yield 
to adverse circumstances and abjure, having the 
pope, the King of Spain and three-fourths of his 
subjects against him. Gustavus Adolphus or 
Charles XII. would have been inflexible ; but they 
were essentially soldiers, while Henry IV. was a 
politician.? 



CHAPTER LIII. 

R^enry of Mary de Medio*.— Awtnhly at Saumur.— States 

Henry's? position had been embarrassing: he was 
obliged to conciliate opposing interests, and was 
in consequence exposed to the distrust of each. 
The Protestants complained of his disregard of 
their long services : the Catholics were in- 
censed at bis tolerance of heresy. The moderate 
party, composed of the principal judges and ad- 
vocates, bad not acquired sufficient influence to 
turn the wavering balance. At a subsequent 
period their opinions gave importance to the 

• Journal de Henri IV.. Nov. 1609. Sully, liv. xxv. 

t Usually termed the Cvmfirenee de fumtainrblmu : there 
i» a long account of it in the Chronologie $eptemnaire. Du- 
! l^ais was too much shackled by the kiug's restrictions to 
bupa for nueress. D'Aulii^ue composed a Treatise on the 
o«»sion. entitled De diaidiis Patntm; but though Henry 
undertook that Du Perron should refute it. the cardinal made 
oo attempt. D'Aubigue, Mem., p. 148. 

t Sully, liv. xi. § IWd. 

I Ba»<omptcrre. vol. i- p. 1W. 

\ E»sai sur les Mufurs. rem. 13. 



G alii can and Jansenist parties ; but at Henry's 
death the intolerant faction prevailed, and Epernon 
triumphed over Sully . The former, assured of the 
queen's support, had already taken his measures : 
while the latter was waiting the king's visit by 
appointment. The news of the assassination over- 
whelmed him ; and when he left the arsenal, he 
was so deeply affected, that L'Estoile represents 
him as more dead than alive.* 

Having collected his attendants, and being sub- 
sequently joined by his personal friends, he set out 
for the Louvre on horseback : but as he advanced, 
several intimations of danger had been given ; and 
after consulting with Vitry, whom he met at the 
Croir du Trahoir,f he decided on returning to the 
arsenal. He then sent a message to the queen, 
with the assurance of his ready obedience ; and 
informed her, that he watched with additional 
vigilance over the Bastille, the arsenal, and other 
places in his charge. However, before he had 
regained his quarters, he was pressed by several, in 
the queen's name, to go as soon as possible to the 
Louvre, and be attended with but few persons. ! 
Sully's distrust however increased as the message 
was quickly reiterated. He maturely weighed the : 
warnings he had received, with the information 
since brought, of archers being seen about the 
gates of the Bastille, and sent an excuse deferring 
his visit till the following day. J His wife was bo 
commissioned, with a view to observe the state of 1 
the court. § Bassompierre, after describing his 
meeting with Sully in the Rue St. Antoine, states, 
" He shut himself up in the Bastille, sending at 
the same time to seize all the bread he could find 
in the market, and in the bakers' stores. He also 
dispatched a messenger to his son-in-law, the Duke 
de Rohan, to march upon Paris with six thousand 
Swiss, under his command. "|| But this excessive 
caution, which has exposed Sully to a charge of 
disloyalty, is scarcely reprehensible, when every 
feature of the case is brought into view. Notes 
arrived at the Bastille from many quarters, con- 
taining most alarming intelligence : a great con- 
sternation had seized the Protestants, many of 
whom could remember the St. Bartholomew ; and 
rumour revived and magnified reports, threatening 
a repetition of that dreadful scene. The king's 
death was no sooner known, than many Protest- 
tants quitted the capital ; and more would have 
gone if they had not been deterred, some by per- 
suasion, others by force, until their alarm was 
proved to be groundless.*! 

The Count de Soissons hastened to Paris on 
learning the news of Henry's death : be came well 
attended, and confident of unlimited influence over 
the Duke of Epernon ; but on reaching St. Cloud 
he had the mortification to learn that the regency 
was already disposed of. He would not probably 
have opposed it, but wished to have made certain 
conditions.** Although a community of feeling 
existed between Soissons and Epernon on various 
points, and particularly in hatred to Sully, the 
y oung prince failed in his attempt to gain the aged 
courtier to his views ; and to his astonishment the 

* Journal de Henri IV.. in loc. 

t At the corner of the rue de l'Arbjr Sec, a place where 
exenitimis often took place, 
t Sully, liv. xxriii. Mathieu, Hisi. de Lomt XIII. p. 3. 
f Memoires dn Marechal d'Ks trees, p. 3. 
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duke made him desist from his project of murder* 
ing Sully in the court of the Louvre.* 

Such Tiolence being contemplated, there wm 
reason to apprehend serious consequences from the 
rumours in circulation among the Protestants. 
Every day beheld an increase of the evU; and a 
trifle would have sufficed to Inflame the kingdom. 
This was observed by Epernon. who deemed it 
advisable to calm the public mind, by a declaration 
confirming the edict of Nantes, t 

Mary de Medicis was certainly indebted to Eper- 
non for the post of sole regent. That nobleman 
took ample measures for suppressing all opposition 
to his plans, by placing guards on the Pont-Neuf, 
and in the streets surrounding the convent of the 
Augustins, where the parliament was to hold its 
sittings. The president Seguier, with whom he 
had consulted on the intended measure, had no 
sooner assembled the members, than Epernon 
entered, holding in his hand a sword, still sheathed. 
He appeared agitated and confused ; and informed 
the assembly that his sword was as yet in its 
scabbard, though he apprehended that, unless the 
queen was instantly declared regent, it must be 
drawn, and might cause great trouble and con- 
fusion. The boldness of his proceeding astonished 
the assembly, and the proposal was adopted forth- 
with. J 

The Prince of Condi, then at Milan, was excited 
by Fuentes, the Spanish ambassador, to make an 
effort to obtain the crown. The assistance of the 
Spanish government was promised as an induce- 
ment. § He arrived on the fifteenth of July, ac- 
companied by fifteen hundred gentlemen; which 
gave some alarm to the queen, who was fearful 
that Sully might deliver into his hands the Bastille, 
the cannon, and treasure of the late king. The 
prince on his side had considerable apprehensions : 
three or four letters were delivered to him, stating 
that the queen, instigated by the Count dc Soissons, 
intended to arrest him and the Duke dc Bouillon ; 
and, notwithstanding his favourable reception, he 
continued for some days in a state of readiness for 
quitting Paris, at the first disturbance which might 
arise ; but when this apprehension was at an end, 
he advanced his claims to power. || 

The prince, his cousin the Count de Soissons, and 
Epernon, were each at the head of a distinct fac- 
tion. The Duke de Bouillon advised the prince to 
return to the reformed church, and declare himself 
its protector. If The want of an ostensible head 
had greatly injured the Protestant body, as a party ; 
and if the prince had listened to Bouillon's sug- 
gestion, the cause of the Huguenots might have 
been placed on a very flourishing basis : but that 
result could only have been effected by establishing 
an independent government. Sully could not 
forget what be owed bis country ; and Cotide 
was not destined by nature for so distinguished a 
career. 

We have the testimony of a respectable contem- 

* Guard. Vie du Due <f Epernon. p. 248. Le Vasaor. Hitt. 
de Limit XIII., vol. i.n. 19, 4 to. Amsterdam. 1757. 

t Girard. p. 2J2. The declaration, dated ii2 May, 1610, u 
in the Mcrcvre Franen'n. vol. i. p. 463. 

1 Girard. pp. 241—243. 

\ D'Estrees.p. 5. 

\ Hist, de la Mere et du Pils. vol. i. p. 102. Tins work. 
puhlUhed under the name of Mew ray. is very generally at- 
tribute,! to the pen of Richelieu, who is thought to have com- 
posed it during the administration of Luyues. Father Daniel 
is of opinion that Kiclielieu retouched and corrected it. 

U Le Vassor. vol. i. p. 27. Rohan. JUmAtet, liv. I. p. 4. 



porary, by no meant their partiian, to the quiet 
deportment of the Huguenots during this crisis. 
** instructed by experience, they then displayed 
great moderation, and made no pretensions to in- 
novation ; feigning to haro no wish to undertake 
anything, provided they were allowed to live 
according to the edicts. This produced the king's 
declaration, that to maintain harmony among his 
subjects, it was bis desire that the edict of Nantes 
should be inviolably respected." They were, ac- 
cording to this author, so well treated, that they 
had no pretext for agitation.* 

The vast preparations for Henry's expedition 
terminated in the taking of Julicrs, which sur- 
rendered to Marshal de la Chastre on the second of 
September. Sully's opinion respecting this cam- 
paign was disregarded : it was useless for him to 
struggle any further in competition with Epernon ; 
and, to use his own expression, the conduct of the 
regent completely destroyed all hope of his ever 
being able to bring back the council to a whole- 
some line of policy. He retired to the country; 
but was in a short time invited to return. An 
1 agent communicated her majesty's desire to have 
him for her confidential adviser, on the same foot- 
ing as under the late king, f 

Had Mary de Medicis been sincere, and can- 
didly followed up this proposal, her fortune would 
in all probability have taken a different turn. But 
a spirit of bigotry was prevalent among the new 
ministers ; and at an early meeting of the council, 
Villeroy, in expressing his opinion, took occasion 
to tell the queen, that the Huguenots were the 
worst enemies she had to fear; as they had the 
means, and probably more serious intention than 
ever, of making an attempt against the govern- 
ment: he concluded by an insinuation against 
Lesdiguieres. Unhappily a conspiracy had been 
formed before the king's death, to Lake arms in 
Poictou ; for which Du Jarrige, a Protestant, and 
two accomplices were hanged in Paris, ♦ and the 
circumstance gave importance to Villeroy's remark. 
Sully was engaged in conversation at that moment ; 
but his colleague's observations were reported to 
him : they confirmed what he had heard of a 
secret council held at the house of the nuncio ; 
and he was indignant at an attempt, evidently 
intended to revive the wars of religion. He 
advanced towards the queen, who was still talking 
with Villeroy, and complained of his unfair insi- 
nuations against the Protestants. § This breach 
was never healed ; and at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year. Sully was deprived of his posts of 
superintendent of finances and governor of the 
Bastille ; but he continued governor of Poictou. 
and grand master of the artillery. |j 

The edict of Nantes had, unfortunately for the 
interests of the protestanU, conferred a political 
existence upon that body ; and the queen was no 
sooner named regt-ot by the parliament of Paris, 
than her government was formally acknowledged 
by all the Protestant provincial assemblies. The 
whole kingdom was divided into fifteen provinces; 
and at the assembly of Saumur there were present 
seventy deputies: vis., thirty nobles, twenty minis- 

• Bernard. Wirt, dt Umu XUI. p. 12. Paris, 164«. 
t Sully, liv. xxix. 
Journal de Henri 'V. 4 Sept 1810. 
Sully, liv. xxix. 
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ters, sixteen elders, and four delegates from the 
corporation of Rochellc. In addition to the 
deputies, Sully, Kolian, I>a Tremouille, and others 
of equal importance, were invited to be present. • 
The Huguenots were so much pleased with occa- 
sions of meeting for discussion aud mutual encou- 
ragement, that it is asserted they held them on 
every pretext, f D'Aubigne attempted to raise an 
opposition in the assembly of Poictou, on the 
grounds that such an election should hare been 
submitted to the states-general, and not to the 
parliament of Paris. This ill judged act of inde- 
pendence did not prevent his being deputed to 
assure the queen of the submission of that province. 
He was already known for his persuasive qualities ; 
and with his unflinching principles, it was useless 
to attempt corruption : an effort was therefore 
made to ruin him in the opinion of his parly. 
The queen summoned him to Paris, to consult him 
in private: he remained alone with her for two 
hours at a time ; and soon after, when he set out 
for the assembly at Saumur, he received such at- 
tentions from the government agent, that the 
queen's object was in a great measure effected. J 

This assembly had been convoked for Chatel- 
lerault; and its removal to Saumur was an un- 
equivocal proof of the rising jealousy and ill will, 
which soou after gave a mortal blow to the Hugue- 
nots' cause. Indeed their enemies assert, that 
great designs were to be prepared by them at this 
meeting, which caused much alarm. § Chatel- 
lerault was in Sully's government ; and the duke 
of Bouillon had sufficient influence to effect a 
change, calculated to hurt the feelings of one whom 
he considered a rival, if not an enemy. || At the 
same time, the queen being impressed with appre- 
hensions of an insurrection, ordered Duplessis to 
be watchful in his government, as the deputies 
were attended by an unusual number of armed 
followers. If Bouillon was corrupted at the very 
commencement of the regency. Immediately after 
King Henry's death, he made an attempt to awaken 
Condi's ambition ; but the queen, aided by the 
Marquis de Ceeuvrcs, and skilful negotiators, won 
him to her cause : his policy then assumed a dia- 
metrically opposite character; and being con- 
stantly in opposition to Sully, he sided with the 
court against the Protestant party ; his own inte- 
rests at the same time urging him to hasten the ex- 
minister'* ruin, as he was promised the reversion 
of his employ."** 

The memorials prepared for the consideration of 
the assembly, being confided to the Duke of 
Bouillon, were by him communicated to Villeroy ; 
and in consideration of a promise of the govern- 
ment of Poictou, with three hundred thousand 
livres, and some minor stipulations, he undertook 
to have all the resolutions changed in the discus- 
sion ; and engaged that everything should pass off 
to the queen's satisfaction. ft 

A contemporary nobleman relates that Bouillon, 
with his secret instructions, received money to re- 
compense thoso deputies whom he could gain 

• Mcreare Francais, vol. ii. p. 73. 
t Bernard, p. 18. 
I D'Aubigne. Mem. p. 167. 
I Dinirl. Hiit. de Franc*, vol. *H1. p. 54. 
| rentable Diiamrs de ee ami i'ett pattf em 
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1 » May. 161 1 . DapleMW. Mem., vol. Hi. p. 2M. 
•» D'Eitim. pp. 6S— «6. 
ft Boban. Jfoa.liv. 1. p. 11. 



over ; and proceeded to Saumur, where the results 
justified his assertions. The prudence, skill and 
firmness he displayed on this occasion were con- 
sidered signally serviceable to the state.* 

This treacherous conduct could not be entirely 
concealed from the Protestant deputies ; and al- 
though the duke made great efforts to obtain the pre- 
sidence, Duplessis was elected by a great majority. 
The vice-president chosen was Chamier, a most 
jealous and courageous Huguenot minister, the 
same who had assisted in drawing up the edict of 
Nantes. Bouillon's disappointment made him give 
utterance to violent expressions of resentment, de- 
claring that no trouble he had ever experienced 
affected him like that. The interference of friends 
became necessary to pacify him ; and during an in- 
terview with Sully, who in expostulating complained 
of the removal of the assembly from Chatellerault to 
Saumur, Bouillon replied by complaints against his 
rival, for having aided an expedition, the object of 
which was to ruin a church so renowned as that 
of Sedan. An apparent reconciliation was how- 
ever effected ; and Bouillon declared that he should 
ever be as ready to bring his cannon from Sedan 
to defend the cause of religion, as Sully had been 
to bring those from the Bastille to ruin him.T 

Bouillon's animosity towards Sully, and his 
Jealousy of Duplessis being too evident to admit a 
doubt, a common interest excited those individuals, 
who had long been kept apart by mutual diffi- 
dence. Sully was apprehensive that Duplessis 
might be led by his zeal into projects hostile to the 
French monarchy ; while the latter had openly 
represented the situation of confidential adviser to 
an apostate king as incompatible with a sincere 
attachment to the Protectant religion. The 
friends of Duplessis also contributed to widen the 
breach, by insinuating the existence of envy at his 
acknowledged talents. However, the events of the 
preceding year convinced them of Sully's inte- 
grity; and the whole Protestant body took an 
interest in his personal welfare. They entreated 
and even enjoined him not to give up his charge, 
especially that of grand master of the artillery, 
and promised their united aid in his support. J 
This demonstration greatly annoyed the Duke 
de Bouillon, who made such a representation to 
the queen, that she wrote a letter to the assembly 
in the king's name. The nature of this commu- 
nication may be inferred from the fact, that 
Duplessis- Mornay deemed its suppression neces- 
sary, through fear of the irritation it would cause. § 
To return to the proceeding of the assembly, the 
king's commissioners announced the favourable in- 
tentions of the government towards the Protestant 
body ; but when the cahier or statement of de- 
mands was presented, they declared it indispen- 
sable to consult the king's pleasure, their powers 
not authorising an approval of the changes pro- 
posed. This statement astonished the assembly; 
and during the tedious negociation which followed 
the court agents actively pressed the nomination 
of the deputies who were to remain at Paris, that 
being the ostensible cause of the convocation. 
The more experienced Huguenots were however 
resolved to wait for a reply, as they foresaw that 
the assembly would be dissolved as soon as the de- 
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putiea were named. The Duke de Bouillon 
meanwhile insidiously attempted to injure the 
Protestant body, by representing the exertions he 
and his friends had been compelled to make, in 
order to preserve peace ; and it was maliciously re- 
ported to the queen, that Sully, Rohan, D'Aubigne, 
I and others, were anxious to renew the civil war.* 
The demands of the assembly comprised above 
sixty articles, which it is needless to recapilulate.f 
The eighth is one of the most remarkable : in that 
the Protestants complain of their being compelled 
to qualify themselves in all acts and deeds, as 
members of la religion pretendue refarmie. To 
this grievance they obtained no redress ; as the 
» government replied, that they must use the term 
I adopted in the edict of Nantes. Their eleventh 
article requests that preachers may be punished for 
abusive and seditious attacks upon them in 
sermons ; and for interdicting all social intercourse 
with them, under threats of perdition. The 
government reply is evidently directed against the 
petitioners ; for it enjoins all preachers to abstain 
from exciting language, confining themselves 
modestly to what will instruct and edify their 
hearers. A spirit of equivocation pervades the 
answer to each article ; and bears testimony to the 
bigotry of the age, which is at once its explanation 
and excuse. The answer to the cahier is dated 
23rd of July, 1 fill. J On its arrival at Saumur, 
the Duke de Bouillon obtained a power from 
the queen, authorising the minority, consisting of 
twenty-three members, to elect the deputies with- 
out the concurrence of the others. Such a measure 
was excessively irritating; and a contemporary 
writer, who makes no attempt to disguise his par- 
tiality, accuses Duplessis of filling an adjoining 
chamber w ; *h armed men, to massacre those who 
were willing to comply with Bouillon's recommen- 
dation : but that the determination of the minority, 
who tilled the courts with their friends and attend- 
ants, foiled the plan, and secured a general acqui- 
escence ; in consequence of which the deputies 
were elected, and the meeting separated on the 
3rd of September. § 

The readiness of this writer to use opprobrious 
epithets against the Protestants is perfectly consist- 
ent, and converts his approbation of Bouillon into 
a complete corroboration of the venality laid to his 
charge. The government, he observes, was very 
well satisfied with him ; and on his return he had 
the grant of an hotel in the faubourg St. Germain ; 
but he was not equally satisfied, for he fully ex- 
pected a greater reward, and calculated on being 
received into the cabinet : he threatened revenge, 
and from that time instigated the Prince of Condi 
to hostilities.]] 

During the animated discussions at Saumur, the 
intimate friendship which for many yoars had sub- 
sisted between Bouillon and D'Aubigne received 
a violent shock. The latter relates that it was in 
a great degree through his exertions that Bouillon 
failed in the election for president ; and that he 
warmly opposed all his proposals, which were 
palpably intended to gain favour at court. D'Au- 
bigne's remarks were often severely cutting, parti- 
cularly on occasion of a pathetic appeal to the 

* Veritable Discoun, etc., p. 65. 
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loyalty of the deputies, in which Bouillon advised 
them to renounce their cautionary towns, and rely 
altogether on the good faith of the government : 
his address concluded by exhibiting great want of 
tact, in alluding to the glory of voluntary exposure 
to martyrdom. This remark, by admitting the ex- 
istence of danger, completely destroyed the effect 
of his argument ; aud D'Aubigne, after criticising 
his project, observed that it was certainly the duty 
aud characteristic of a true christian to be ever 
ready to suffer martyrdom ; but to expose others, 
and facilitate their destruction, was to act like » 
traitor or an executioner.* 

The tenacity of the Protestants at Saumur was 
calculated to make them more odious to the court 
That meeting was looked upon as the first token 
of disaffection ;f and the feeling against them was 
greatly heightened by the publication of an attack 
on the papacy, entitled le ISyttert tfiniquiU, by 
Duplesaia-Moniay. Immediately on its appear- 
ance it was condemned by the Sorbonne ;£ and \ 
bookseller was sent to prison for the publication.} 
It is however worthy of note, that the advocate- 
general, Louis Servin, being requested to reply to 
the obnoxious work, after consenting to undertake 
it, declined the task.|| 

From this time abjurations became very fre- 
quent among the Protestant nobles and ministers; 
and the Duke de Rohan was so disliked by the 
government for his conscientious exertions, that he 
retired to St. Jean d'Angely, where he assembled 
some friends and followers. D'Aubign* at the 
same time withdrew to a fortified mansion at Doig* 
non, suspected by the queen and ministers, and 
feared by the bigoted party for the sarcasms of his 
writings, and the energy of his disposition. D'Au- 
bigne's motions were watched with suspicion, and 
Rohan was obliged to act with vigour, to maintain 
his rights against an attempt of the queen, at Bou- 
illon's instigation, to infringe on his privileges. 
Rohan had proceeded to Paris to justify himself 
from the charge of sedition at Saumur ; but the 
court, prepossessed iu Bouillon's favour, secretly 
took measures for placing a mayor at St. Jean 
d'Angely, opposed to Rohan's interests. The duke 
being informed thereof, and feeling that this mea- 
sure, if successful, would ruin his importance, 
quitted Paris under a pretext of news that his 
brother Soubise was ill ; and thougb the govern- 
ment agent had arrived before him, he succeeded 
in regaining his authority, after the threat of an 
armed force to subdue the town. Two gentlemen 
whom he had sent to Paris were arrested ; and his 
mother, wife, and sisters were forbidden to leave 
that city. But the affair was peaceably arranged 
by Themines, governor of Quercy, to the disap- 
pointment of Bouillon, who confessed he had so 
acted, to take revenge for the affront he received 
at Saumur.H 

We pass by the intrigues and negotiations, which 
attended the project of a double marriage between 
the French and Spanish crowns. Bouillon was 
sent to assure King James that England had no 
cause of apprehension from the alliance. He 
availed himself of the opportunity to accuse Rohan 
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and the Huguenot leader* as rebels; and endea- 
rourcd to obtain from the English monarch a con- 
demnation of the proceedings at Saumur, de- 
claring that the pope's views towards the lost 
Protestants were limited to their conversion by 
preaching and good example. James, naturally 
averse to hostilities, was ready to believe anything 
calculated to promise the duration of peace ; and 
in what concerned the alliance with Spain, Bou- 
illon's mission was successful. Rohan however had 
a confidential friend who accompanied the ambas- 
sador, by whose means the king was informed of 
the position and conduct of the Protestants ; he 
therefore advised Bouillon to be reconciled with 
Rohan. A synod was held soon after at Privas, 
when an accommodation was signed by all the Pro- 
testant nobles.* The Jesuit d'Avrigny observes : 
" Rohan was a sincere Huguenot, and aimed at 
the good of his party. Sully was not very devout, 
but felt sore at being excluded from public a if airs. 
Bouillon was politic, making religion forward his 
interests, and doing more harm to the Catholics 
than to the Protestants." f 

The dissensions among the leaders of the party 
were terminated, but the designs of the court 
against the reformed religion were still suspected 
by the Protestant body, and a meeting was sum- 
moned at Rochelle, which gave rise to a tumult, 
on the interference of the government to prevent 
it : however, nothing serious followed ; for the 
king gave another edict, confirming that of Nantes, 
and coupling an entire amnesty of the late disturb- 
ance with a prohibition against such assemblies.* 

The year 1614 witnessed an attempt of the 
Prince of Condi to excite a revolt. Jealousy of 
marshal d'Ancre was the ground of his discontent ; 
but he was urged on by Bouillon, and encouraged 
by the adhesion of many leading nobles, who quitted 
the court soon after his departure from Paris. $ In 
the hopes of deriving advantage from the co-opera- 
tion of the Protestants, he sent the lieutenant of 
his guards to the Duke de Rohan, conjuring him 
to take arms, and promising to conclude no treaty 
which had not his approbation. Rohan, however, 
was not only aware that Bouillon was of the party ; 
he knew that, even before hostilities had com- 
menced, there had been preparations for a treaty ; 
he sent a confidential friend to deliver a verbal 
reply, and learu the prince's exact position : at the 
same time he wrote to the queen, stating his un- 
changed attachment to the reformed interest, and 
assuring her that by satisfying the Protestants' 
claims she need not fear the disaffected party. || 

The prince lost no time in publishing the rea- 
sons for his conduct, in a letter to the queen- 
raother.U in which he complained of the disordered 
state of the government, and the exclusion of the 
princes and peers from public affairs : they were 
sacrificed, he asserts, to the interests of three or four 
individuals, who in self-defence excited distrust and 
ill-will among the nobility : he concluded by de- 
manding that the states-general should be convoked. 

About the same time a messenger was sent by 
Conde to Duplessis, to win him over to the 
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but in vain. Duplessis replied by expressing his 
confidence that the prince would choose lawful 
means for redressing public grievances ; and would 
avoid violent measures, which were worse than 
the ills to be removed. At the same time he in. 
formed the queen of the political aspect of his pro- 
vince, giving a faithful account of the movements 
and meetings that came to his knowledge : he 
likewise addressed the pastors and principal Pro* 
testants, recommending quietness and loyalty. The 
queen was highly pleased, and informed him that 
she approved of his answer to the prince.* 

No one has ever impugned the authenticity of 
the Letters and Memoirs of Duplessis-Mornay ; 
yet the enemies of the reformed religion (and such 
were all authors whose works could be published 
in France during a long period) agree In passing 
over this and similar incidents unnoticed, and ac- 
tually charge the Protestants with having caused 
the evils which originated with their opponents. 
On the other hand it is beyond doubt, that if Ro- 
han and Duplessis had listened to Condi's propo- 
sals, France would have speedily become the 
scene of a general insurrection. 

The court was seriously alarmed at the extent 
of the conspiracy, and from the prevalent readiness 
to suspect those who are oppressed, it was gene- 
rally feared that the Huguenots would join the 
malcontents, and plunge the country into a civil 
war of some duration ; but Epernon, who had 
passed through the troubles of the league, was 
satisfied that a want of the means of war would 
preserve the kingdom from that extremity : he 
urged the propriety of sending a strong force to 
suppress the insurrection, and concluded by assur- 
ing the queen that, if the king were to accompany 
the troops, there would bean easy conquest. The 
ministers thought the experiment dangerous, and 
Epernon lamented the disgraceful, conciliating 
line of policy adopted in preference ; the queen 
being so ill advised as to purchase a peace, which 
a little vigour would have enabled her to dictate.f 
The treaty of Ste.-Menehould, where Conde had 
been secretly negociating from the time he left 
Paris, was signed on the 15th of May. Conde 
obtained Amboisc ; the other confederates were 
gratified in various ways ; and the convocation of 
the states general was agreed to. The king's 
marriage with the Infanta was also to be post- 
poned ; but of that the prince received a previous 
assurance, in a letter from the queen. J 

The states-general, which continued its delibe- 
rations from the 24th of October, 1614, until the 
end of March in the following year, was at length 
dissolved without a single measure being voted, 
the interested disputes of the nobility neutralizing 
every individual effort of the more enlightened 
members. The clergy displayed the full measure 
of their undiminished bigotry by demands which 
could not be acceded to, without a complete aban- 
donment of humanity and justice. Their obstinacy 
in urging the publication of the council of Trent 
maybe excused, as those decrees are a compendium 
of popery, and have become its infallible canon, 
in opposition to the right of free commentary 
claimed by Protestants. In this instance they were 
consistent and reasonable ; yet in the worst period 
of popish illiberality there has been a determined 
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opposition to the reception and sanction of those 
decreet by the French parliaments. But it is 
difficult to mark with adequate abhorrence some 
of the proposals, gravely made and seriously main- 
tained by the clergy ; a few will suffice as a speci- 
men. They demanded the condemnation of all 
books injurious to the pope ; authority for bishops 
to condemn to the galleys ; prohibition against 
printing any books without the bishops' licence ; 
that Protestants should not speak or write against 
the sacraments of the Romish church, under severe 
penalties ; that their ministers should not visit the 
sick, and that their colleges should be suppressed.* 
As an argument for justifying these demands, which 
were fully satisfied at a later period, Richelieu, 
then Bishop of Lu<jon, laid stress on a recent 
tumult at Milhaud, in the diocese of Rodei, where 
the consecrated ornaments, and even the host, had 
been trampled underfoot. The king's indignation 
was kindled on hearing of such a sacrilege ; but 
notwithstanding his vow to avenge the outrage, 
the affair was entirely laid aside. It was found 
on investigation, not only that the accounts had 
been mischievously aggravated, but that the popish 
party bad committed even greater excesses in the 
same diocese, f 

The president of each state having delivered his 
caMier to the king, all the suggestions were referred, 
for the sake of form, to the council, but without 
any intention of their being examined. However, 
among the deputies of the tiert-etat, the demands 
of the clergy were so seriously scrutinised, that 
there was an outcry against the prevalence of 
heresy in that body. There were Protestants 
among the deputies, and the alarm which they 
manifested at the great real of the clergy induced 
Louis to publish a declaration, renewing and con- 
firming the edict ; hypocritically expressing a hope 
that the divine mercy would unite all his subjects 
in one faith* since violent measures were useless. 
The states -general were then dissolved, and the in- 
utility of such assemblies being completely evident, 
the institution may be said to have been from this 
time abolished ; for the states of 1780, though 
bearing the same appellation, were altogether dif- 
ferent in character and object, the monarchical 
power being then virtually overthrown, and instead 
of the body alluded to being the representation of 
general interests, it proved the medium for an- 
nouncing that noble, feudal, and ecclesiastical pri- 
vileges had been all swallowed up by the increased 
importance of the popular body. 

The Duke de Bouillon had indulged a hope that, 
with the assistance of the states-general, he could 
drive marshal d'Ancre from his post. The aspect 
of the assembly favoured his views : many of the 
deputies were indignant at the manner in which 
Ravaillac's trial had been conducted ; and contended 
that his accomplices could have been discovered, if 
sought for in earnest. Marshal d'Ancre was de- 
tested throughout France ; and the majority of 
lawyers who had been elected by the tiers-etat 
were offended at the indifference of the court, 
which was construed by them into disdain. The 
parliament was in consequence easily induced to 
adopt a proceeding, intended to assert its dignity, 
which was in some measure violated by the disso- 
lution of the states without knowing the opinion of 
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that body upon the proposals presented ; and a 
decree was passed for assembling all its members, 
inviting the princes, peers, and officers of state to 
join in deliberating on certain proposals for the 
general good. This step was met by an intimation 
of the king's severe displeasure, and a prohibition 
so positive, that the parliament made no other op- 
position than a remonstrance, indicating a Ions: 
series of inconveniences (many being merely social 
or municipal) which it was desirable to remedy. • 

As the princes had founded their hopes on the 
energy of the tiers-etat and the firmness of the par- 
liament, this conclusion brought back affairs to the 
condition in which they stood prior to the treaty 
of Ste.-Menehould. Conde again displaced the 
standard of revolt, withdrew to Creil, and sent hii 
cannon to Sedan. The king wrote several letter* 
urging his return to court, and afterwards sent the 
aired and experienced Villeroy to persuade him ; but 
Conde, in reply, denounced D'Ancre and his par- 
tisans as enemies of the state. Tab was followed 
by a general proclamation from the prince, addressed 
to all orders of the state. *f 

But before that address was made public, the 
king had sent against him an army of ten thousand 
infantry, and fifteen hundred cavalry, under mar- 
shal Bois- Dauphin ; while another force, commanded 
by the Duke de Guise, escorted him to the Spanish 
frontier where he was to meet his affianced bride.* 
Conde, being informed of the favourable disposi- 
tion existing among many of the principal inhabit- 
ants of Rochelle, proceeded there in December; 
and was received with every demonstration of ho- 
nour by those who revered his father's memory. 
The minister Merlin was led to hope for his con- 
version, from the candid admissions elicited during 
his conversations with the prince. But a selfish 
ambition was bis motive ; aud in treating with that 
jealous municipality he consented to greater re- 
straints than he would have endured in the lawful 
service of his king.§ 

The Protestants at the same time held an assem- 
bly at Grenoble ; and Conde deputed thither a gen- 
tleman named La Have, to request their co-opera- 
tion with him, in effecting a reformation of all 
abuses. His promises were calculated to ensnare 
a considerable number of the Huguenot deputies, 
who were stimulated by Bouillon, to perceive much 
advantage in the proposals. On the other hand, 
Lesdiguiereswasin correspondence with the queen, 
and exerted his influence to prevent the meeting 
from acceding to the offers. || Rohan and Sully 
varied in their determination, according to circum- 
stances; but Duplcssis-Mornay was decidedly 
averse to mingling the cause of religion with poli- 
tics. His letters to the queen, Villeroy and Jean- 
nin, and his representations of the danger to which 
his government would be exposed, if the prince 
marched into Poictou, are unquestionable proofs 
of his loyalty : on the other hand, the official replies 
from the king and his ministers prove that such 
honourable conduct was justly estimated. H 

In one of his conferences with the Chancellor 
Sillery he observed : " Since the Jesuits, in their 
sermons, openly declare that the object of the 
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double marriage is to root out heresy, can you be 
surprised that our churches take the alarm V Yet 
he endeavoured to tranquillize his friends; and 
when a proposal was made to transfer the assembly 
to Nismes, in order to escape the interference of 
Lesdiguierca, he considered their proceedings legally 
null, as the royal sanction was requisite to give their 
votes validity. The king, being solicited, consented 
to their meeting at Montpellier ; but Chatillon was 
a Protestant of the same dubious character, and 
the deputies persisted in selecting Nismes for their 
sittings.* 

Among the French nobility none was more de- 
cidedly inveterate against the reformed religion 
than the Duke of Epernou ; but to the surprise of 
all, his son, the Count de Candalc, declared himself 
a Protestant. f His position created great interest, 
and gave him considerable influence. He recom- 
mended the union with Conde ; and a treaty was 
voted, though only by a majority of two votes. 
Condi, who really hated the Protestants, was lavish 
in his concessions to the partv: but Mayenne, 
whose interests were similar, refused to grant any- 
thing likely to benefit Calvinism. J The government 
duly appreciated the conduct of the minority, in u 
royal declaration which appeared soon after ;§ and 
the effects of this prudent conduct make it the 
more to be regretted that it was not followed by 
measures of a similar character : for the majority 
of the Huguenots disavowed the assembly at 
Nismes as a complete party affair. 

D'Aubigne was induced to take a part in this 
revolt, and was chosen by Cond6 for his mar6chal- 
de-camp ; but that gentleman declined the prince's 
commission, and would only receive his appoint- 
ment from the assembly at Nismes. This war, as 
he observes, gave rise to no event worth recording ; 
and was soon concluded by the treaty of Loudon. || 
Condi had, in council, called him his father, but 
ultimately behaved to him most dishonourably : he 
never reimbursed a large sum which D'Aubigne 
advanced for tupplies ; and on returning to Paris, 
denounced him to the king, as one capable of 
troubling the government. When the treaty of 
Loudun was signed, Condi knowing that D'Aubig- 
ni's character would still keep him from court, ex- 
claimed, " D'Aubigne ! begone to your fort at 
Doignon !" To which the veteran replied, «♦ And 
you to the Bastille V The prediction was very soon 
realiied.U 



CHAPTER LIT. 



Coode arrested — Death of Marshal D'Ancre— Re-establish- 
ment of the Romish religion in Beam — Notice of D'Au- 



The negociations for the treaty of Loudun were 
conducted principally with a view to draw Conde 
from the path of revolt ; and the deputies who 
attended to defend the protestant interests were 
treated as mere ciphers. The queen is represented, 
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by one who knew her well, to have aimed at win- 
ning the prince to her party ; but as she could not 
refrain from making him feel his dependence upon 
her favour, her plan failed.* She changed her 
ministers : Barbin, a man of inferior condition, but 
great talents, became comptroller of finances ; the 
seals were given to Du Vair; and to gratify the 
prince, Marshal D'Ancre was ordered to exchange 
the government of Picardy for that of Normandy, f 
But notwithstanding these concessions, the har- 
mony of the court was far from being established. 
Epernon was in a manner disgraced ; but an at- 
tempt to enlist the Dukes of Bouillon and May- 
enne against that nobleman having completely 
failed, Marshal D'Ancre found bis position at once 
uncertain and dangerous. 

The extraordinary elevation of Concini was a 
source of jealousy to the French nobles. This 
Florentine, whose principal merit was that of being 
a favourite, had been raised to the rank of Marquis 
D'Ancre, and the dignity of marshal ; and Conde's 
efforts were directed to "his overthrow, on princi- 
ples similar to those of his grandfather, in opposi- 
tion to the House of Lorrain. The prince's cause 
was warmly espoused by Mayenne, Lougueville, 
and Vendome ; but his chief strength was in the 
influence of the Duke de Bouillon, which assured 
him of the friendly feeling of the Protestants, even 
supposing that he could not command assistance 
from that body. The treaty of Loudun having 
changed his relative position, he was no longer 
D'Ancre's enemy. 

Notwithstanding the change in Condi's deport- 
ment, D'Ancre was not ignorant of the dangers of 
his position : gifted with acute perception, he knew 
that the transfer of authority from the queen 
mother to her son would be attended with his 
diHgrace : still his haughty demeanour was calcu- 
lated to increase the popular odium, already di- 
rected with violence against him. Under such 
circumstances, a trivial incident sometimes becomes 
important ; and an unfortunate encounter arose, in 
which D'Ancre's name was blended, though without 
the least blame accruing to him. The marshal 
proceeding to his house in the faubourg St. Ger- 
main was stopped for want of a passport, at the 
Porte de Bussy, by a shoemaker named Picard, on 
duty as Serjeant of the quarter. The marshal was 
compelled to return, after submitting to some most 
insulting remarks ; and a threat of firing was even 
made, if he did not go back. As this occurred 
before the conclusion of the peace, the shoemaker 
was justified by the instructions for garrison disci- 
pline during the war ; and there the affair might have 
terminated, as the humble condition of the individual 
would sufficiently have protected him against the 
marshal's resentment. It was, however, publicly 
stated that the insult was intentional ; that the 
serjeant was one of Conde's partisans ; and that he 
boasted in public of what he had done. An esquire 
of the marshal's, indignant at such conduct, em- 
ployed two valets to waylay the serjeant, and beat 
him so unmercifully, that he was left for dead. The 
valets were taken, and hanged a few days after- 
wards. J 

The excitement arising out of this circumstance 
had not subsided when Condi arrived in the capi- 
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tal, and was conducted in triumph to the Louvre 
by the people, who took that opportunity of show- 
ing their hatred of the marshal. He was induced 
by the situation of affairs to come to Paris, not- 
withstanding the danger to which he was exposed. 
About this time Lord Hay, afterwards Earl of 
Carlisle, arrived with a splendid embassy to ask 
the hand of one of the princesses for the Prince of 
W ales. He was most magnificently received, each 
of the leading nobles endeavouring to outvie the 
others, in the sumptuous entertainments given in 
his honour. At the filte given by the Prince of 
Condi, the marshal appeared, accompanied by 
about thirty gentlemen : this step has been com- 
mented on as very bold, for it is well known that his 
enemies were then assembled, and were anxious to 
take advantage of the opportunity to kill him. The 
prince, however, had pledged his word for the 
marshal's safety; but the following day, Conde 
sent the Archbishop of Bo urges, a mutual friend, 
to inform him of the extreme difficulty he had 
experienced in keeping his adherents within 
bounds ; that they all threatened to abandon him 
if he did not discontinue his protection ; and in 
consequence, he advised the marshal to retire to 
his government in Normandy.* 

The queen mother became alarmed at the aspect 
of affairs : Conde's influence was very menacing ; 
his confederates were known to be already making 
preparations for another campaign ; and Longue- 
ville obtained possession of Peronne, a town 
belonging to D'Ancre. t In addition to these overt 
acts, the Archbishop of Bourges informed the 
queen that the conspirators intended to seize the 
king's person, and place her in a convent.! She 
might have disregarded this intimation, from a 
feeling by no means rare among individuals of high 
spirit, which prompts them to neglect what is to 
their personal advantage ; but she could not dis- 
regard the advice of Sully, who forgot his injuries, 
and demanded an audience for the purpose of 
making known the danger of her situation. That 
experienced and loyal statesman declared that he 
did not deem her safe in Paris, but should consider 
her much better off with her children in the 
country, attended by a thousand horsemen, than 
in the Louvre in the present state of the public 
mind ; and frankly exposed the fatal consequences 
of a want of energy on her part. Bassompierre, 
then colonel-general of the Swiss troops, was 
presently admitted ; and his opinions coinciding 
with those of Sully, he was ordered to make ar- 
rangements for a vigorous measure. § 

It was intended to arrest at once the Prince of 
Cond6 and the Dukes of VendAmc, Mayenne, and 
Bouillon ; but the first alone fell into the queen's 
power. A marshal's baton recompensed Themines 
for arresting him in the Louvre, while receiving 
the homage of a crowd of courtiers. Mayenne and 
Vcnddme were warned in time to leave Paris ; and 
Bouillon, who had gone to public worship at Cha- 
renton, learned the news of Conde's arreBt on his 
return : he hastened to join his friends, and take 
measures for their common safety. U 

• Ranotnpierre, p. 462. Rohan. Mem., liv. 1. p. W. 
D'Ettrev*. p. 816. 

t Aug.. Ifilfi. Merc. Fran?., p- t*M>. 

t Hint, de la Mere et du FiU, vol. ii. p. It. 

\ IWsompiorrc, vol. i. p. 46fi. 

H 1st Sept. 161«._Me»c. Fruuc .. p. 19*. D'Estrcss. r . 218. 
ItanmnpivrTc, p. 47*. 



The Princess dowager of Condi rode through 
the streels, accompanied by several gentlemen, 
and excited the people to avenge her son, who, she 
said, wa» murdered by Marshal D'Ancre. An 
infuriated mob rushed to his hotel in the Rue de 
Tournon ; it was exposed to pillage during two 
entire days ; and property was destroyed to the 
value of two hundred thousand crowns.* At the 
same time the nobles and gentlemen of Condi's 
party threatened to murder Sully, as the instigator 
of the measure. This has been assigned as the 
cause of a very inconsistent remark, which escaped 
him in the queen's presence, when the state of 
affairs was passed in review. Villeroy and Jeannin 
were both of opinion that the prince should be 
liberated ; and Sully, forgetting his recent recom- 
mendation, declared that whoever had thus advised 
the queen had ruined the state. f The prince 
alone being arrested, he may have viewed the affair 
as a failure, and perhaps wished, in consequence, 
to retrace his steps ; for Dupleasis-Mornay wrote 
to the Duchess of Rohan, that the advice was given 
out of hatred to M. de Bouillon. % 

From this time D'Ancre wss exposed to the 
vengeance of Conde's partisans, whenever his ill 
fortune should enable them to resent the injury. 
In a conversation with Bassompierre, he confessed 
his desire to return to Florence ; or at any rate 
to remove to Caen, whence an embarkation for 
Italy could be easily obtained. At one time he 
had everything prepared for departure; but a 
sudden illness prevented his wife from undertaking 
the voyage. § He fortified his residence at Quille- 
becuf, and came to Paris no more than was abso- 
lutely necessary ; but a new enemy had arisen to 
supplant him in the royal favour, Albert de Luynes, 
who became a most formidable instrument to effect 
his ruin. This young man rapidly gained the king's 
confidence, by his fascinating manners and adroit 
pliancy to the feeble monarch's wishes : his next 
step was to undermine the queen's influence over 
her son ; and to that end some inferior function- 
aries were employed to give him, as if undesignedly, 
a most exaggerated account of public affairs. Louis 
at first entertained a dislike to his mother for her 
misgovernment ; he then burned with ambition to 
take the reins into his own hands ; and as among 
the courtiers there were many reckless individuals, 
impatient for the marshal's overthrow, a dastardly 
project waa formed for murdering the queen's 
favourite. Vitry, captain of the guards, was 
selected for this dishonourable deed ; and the rank 
of marshal was again made the price of violence : 
his commission was executed on the 24th of April, 
1617, when the unfortunate D'Ancre received the 
contents of three pistols, as he entered the Louvre. 
The atrocious act was followed by shouts of Vke 
le Rou on which the king presented himself at 
the palace window, to acknowledge the loyal 
service. || 

This put an end to the regency : the queen was 
closely guarded; and the marshal's widow and 
partisans were arrested. The scenes which fol- 
lowed attest the brutality of the French populace. 
D'Ancre's remains were disinterred, exposed with 

* Ratsompierre. p. 481 . Rohan, liv. I . p. P7. 

i Hist, de la Mere et du Fill. vol. ii. p. »4. 
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the greatest indignity, and publicly torn to pieces. 
The unfortunate widow, Eleuiiora Galigai, was 
afterwards treated with a severity which can hardly 
be justified, even if all the charges preferred against 
her were well founded. The parliament of Paris 
was unfortunately affeeted by the ferocious spirit 
of the age. 

Blois was selected as the scene of the queen's 
exile, or rather captivity, for she was debarred 
every vestige of liberty, and experienced repeated 
insults. After some time she wroto to request an 
interview with her son : but the policy of Luynes 
rendered it necessary to prevent the meeting, if 
possible ; and the Jesuit Arnoux was sent to dis- 
suade her from reiterating the proposal. Various 
arguments were used to persuade her, followed by 
threats of harsher treatment ; and she was finally 
induced to make a declaration on oath, that she 
would never go to the king, unless sent for ; and 
that, being sent for, she would not interfere with 
public affairs. A declaration to this effect was 
signed at the Jesuit's proposal.* 

Yet even this did not satisfy the queen's perse- 
cutors, who thought of imprisoning her in the 
castle of Amboise : which intention being com- 
municated, added to the vexations of captivity, 
caused her to meditate some plan for the recovery 
of her liberty. Her confinement, which lasted 
nearly two years, was at length terminated in 
February, 1619, by a spirited exploit of the veteran 
Duke of Epernon, who executed a most romantic 
expedition for effecting her release. t 

A tedious series of negotiations and intrigues 
followed ; and in September the king met her 
near Tours, after which Angers was selected for 
her abode. She resided in that town until the 
following year, when it became a rendezvous of 
discontented nobles to such an extent, that the 
. king was obliged to bring an armed force before it. 
As the troops approached, the queen's friends 
showed a disposition to negotiate : but Conde, who 
had recovered his liberty, was endeavouring to 
make himself valuable to Louis ; and being pro- 
bably instigated by resentment against the queen- 
mother, pushed affairs to an extremity, by attacking 
the Pont-de-Ce, a small place in the neighbour- 
hood of Angers. J The result of this engagement 
quickly induced a surrender. Still the king was 
disposed to act leniently towards his mother's ad- 
herents ; and a convention was signed, by which 
the prisoners were liberated and an amnesty 
granted. $ 

The king was advised to take advantage of the 
present moment, when he had a respectable force 
at his disposal, to subjugate the province of Beam, 
where the protectant religion had taken deep root, 
and attained almost general adoption, under the 
protection and encouragement of Jane D'Albret. 
These Protestants were obnoxious, not only on 
account of the heretical notions they held, in com- 
mon with the general body of the Huguenots; 
they had besides been so favoured by their zealous 
sovereign, that all the church property was in their 
hands : in consequence, every ecclesiastic having 

* Hist, de la Mire et du Fils. vol. ii. p. 212. 

t Relation de la Sortie de la Reyne Mere de Bloia, par le 
Cudinal de Ui Valette. Thi» p ece is inserted in the Mr- 
mMm pom, urvir a rHistuire dm Cardinal de Riehelin, par 
Aubcrv. 

t *th Aug. 1620. 

I Hist, de la Merc et du Fils.— Merc. Fran?. Basjoui- 
pferte. 



access to the royal council, would urge the prose- 
cution of a measure for removing such a scandal. 
Conde approved of the plan, principally because 
he was anxious for a war, in which he might gain 
importance ; and the king was easily persuaded to 
attempt what coincided so well with his feelings. 
This epoch is, on that account, important in the 
annals of the protestant religion ; for upon the fate 
of this undertaking depended the subsequent 
prosperity of the reformed religion in France. 

To preserve a greater degree of perspicuity in 
this narrative, the more immediate affairs of the 
Protestants have given place to events which, how- 
ever important in themselves, were far less inter- 
woven in the proceedings of that body. It will 
now be requisite to return to the year 1616, when 
the Prince of Conde, after involving many Hugue- 
nots in a contest with the crown, took especial 
care of his own interests in the treaty of Loudun, 
and unfeelingly left his dupes to their good or ill 
fortune. 

The character of Duplessis-Mornay stands too 
high to allow any suspicion of his integrity ; but 
his aversion te resistance, and his constant dis- 
suasions from vigorous efforts, even when all hopes 
of averting the threatened ill had passed away, 
caused incalculable injury to his party. The line 
of conduct he pursued from conscientious loyalty 
was followed by other Huguenot chiefs from 
sordid motives ; and it is established beyond doubt, 
that the constable's sword and a marshal's baton 
were the bribes for detaching Lesdiguieres and La 
Force from the Protestant interest. Even Cha- 
tillon could not be deemed staunch in the cause 
for which his ancestor had been a martyr. It was 
probably a knowledge of the sentiments entertained 
by the leading Huguenots which made Duptossts 
write to the assembly at Rochelle, that the churches 
would sooner or later be afflicted.* 

The disposition to molest them was evident : 
Epernon's conduct in the province of Aunis was a 
specimen of the treatment to be expected at a 
future time ; and when lord Hay came to Paris on 
a mission in 1616, he begged the queen to with- 
draw that haughty nobleman from the province, 
as the Protestants of Rochelle had sought the 
assistance of Great Britain, which could not be 
refused if they were molested in their religion. The 
queen, who expected a communication relative to 
the demand of her daughter in marriage, was quite 
surprised at his observations ; yet she replied in 
general terms of a satisfactory nature, f 

A few days afterwards, when the tidings of 
Conde's arrest reached Rochelle, the inhabitants 
were greatly apprehensive of some violent mea- 
sure to their prejudice ; and as a precaution for 
securing the navigation of the Charente in the 
event of a war, they seized upon Rochefort, a 
small town in the neighbourhood. Blanquet, 
Gaillard, and some other Huguenot pirates, ob- 
serves the courtier Bernard, had assembled four 
ships of war and some small vessels with a view 
to command the mouth of the Charente. They 
were defeated by Barraut, vice-admiral of Guycnne, 
and the ill-fated Blanquet and Gaillard were 
broken on the wheel at Bordeaux. Cameron, the 
minister who attended them previous to execution, 
published an account of their last moments, which 
was condemned by the parliament of Guyenne to 

• 17th Dec. 1*516.— Pup^caris. vol. iii. p. 10S5. 
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b« burned by the executioner. It was not clearly 
shown whether the expedition was a private scheme 
of the individuals concerned, or a measure sanc- 
tioned by the party. But as the Teasels were 
chiefly fitted out at Rochelle, the proceedings 
afforded Epernon a pretext for attacking that 
town ;* and at the same time justified his levying 
men, for protection against the known hatred of 
iyAncre's party. t However, his expedition alto- 
gether failed ; and instead of surprising the city, 
of which he hoped to get possession, he withdrew 
to Guyenne. It was subsequently feared by the 
court that Rochelle would take an interest in 
Condi's captivity, and declare in his favour. 
Villette, son-in-law of D'Aubigne, was in con- 
sequence sent to assure the Protestants that the 
edicts would be punctually observed, and the sti- 
pulations of the treaty of Loudun fulfilled. J 

From this time until the period of the expedition 
against Angers nothing of moment occurred. 
The protestant synods and assemblies were fre- 
quently held — too frequently for their own pros- 
perity, because when the king's sanction was not 
given, they met as if in defiance. Yet, with the 
exception of the affairs of Beam, their discussions 
were entirely on questions of divinity and discipline. 
But the condition of that province had occupied 
the attention of the government for some years. 
Henry IV. seems to have wished to leave the prin- 
cipality as he received it from his mother ; but 
from 1614 representations were repeatedly made 
on the subject. The states-general of 1614 de- 
manded the restoration of the Romish religion, 
and the annexation of the province to France. 
The bishop of Beauvais made a similar demand in 
the name of the French clergy. In the state 
councils, at the assemblies of the clergy, and, in 
short, on almost every occasion, the government 
was exhorted to re-establish the catholic worship, 
and restore the church lands. § The bishop of 
Macon assured the king that Christians were 
better treated in Mahometan countries than in the 
principality of Beam, where the property of the 
church was applied to the support of its enemies. 
The king was greatly moved by the appeal ; and 
his ideas of piety caused such a direct sanction of 
heresy to lay heavy on his conscience. || 

An arrft was soon after given by the king in 
council for the complete restoration of the Roman 
Catholic worship in Beam, with a resumpion of 
the church lands, which was followed by a decla- 
ration of the assemblv at Orthex, that the execution 
of this decree should be resisted ; and the president 
Lescun, who was deputed to remonstrate with the 
government, was so far led away by the warmth of 
his feelings and party zeal, that, although the king 
permitted him to expose his arguments, he obtained 
no other result than an edict confirming the pre- 
vious arrit. From that time his violence against 
the government exceeded all bounds : he was the 
most active promoter of the opposition at the 
assembly at Loudun In 1619, where, according to 
the statement of Catholic writers, be proclaimed 
the necessity of taking arms to prevent the re- 
sumption of the church property.1I This show of 
resistance only served to increase the efforts of the 

• Bernard, p. t47. 

1 Girard, p. «»o. Areere, vol. li- p 143. 

t Areere. vol. ii. p. 147. { Mere. Pranc, m loc. 

I Bernard, p. 149. 

II Lescun was subsequently executed for high treason. 



clergy in persuading the king to adopt strong 
measures for vindicating his own prerogatives, no 
less than for serving the cause of religion.* 

The king being in the field at the head of an 
army, travelled southward, and on reaching Bor- 
deaux, resolved to proceed in earnest to terminate 
the affairs of Bcarn.f The parliament of Pau 
refused for some time to register the king's edict 
for restoring the church lands to the Catholics; 
and on the 10th of October, 1620, Louis set out 
from Bordeaux to compel the submission of that 
body. The advocate-general of the parliament, 
accompanied by La Force, met the king on the 
road, and presented the decree which had been 
voted on hearing of his determination. That did 
not, however, prevent the king's advance : he 
reached Pau on the 15th of October, and ordered 
the Romish worship to be celebrated in the cathe- 
drals and churches, from which it had been ex- 
cluded sixty years. Within five days from his 
arrival, a decree was registered for incorporating 
Beam with France. J 

The campaign of 1620 was calculated to dis- 
courage altogether the disaffected of c*ery class 
and party, from the facility with which the queen's 
adherents were subdued. D'Aubigne, who had 
declined an invitation to join that party, was 
nevertheless exposed to suspicion, and marked as a 
subject for persecution. The approach of the king 
in person with a formidable force was serious to 
one so circumstanced : he decided on retiring to 
Geneva, and quitted Su-Jean-d'Angely with twelve 
horsemen well armed. Although orders for his 
arrest bad been given in even direction, and the , 
commanders were furnished with his portrait, in 
order to recognise him, he completed his journey in 
safety. After a series of unusual difficulties and 
dangers he arrived at Geneva on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, where he was received with every demon- 
stration of respect which the authorities of that 
city could devise for one whose ardour for religious 
liberty was unrivalled. § 

In addition to an inflexible disposition, which 
rendered D'Aubigne obnoxious to the court, he had 
recently become still more so by the freedom of f 
his publications. His Histoire Univtrselle was 
burned by the common hangman, almost imme- 
diately after its appearance .|| Having been an 
eye-witness of the most important military opera- 
tions during the long civil wars; moving in a 
sphere which enabled him to converse with the 
leaders of each party ; and enjoying a reputation 
for great probity and discretion, which won their 
confidence, he was well qualified to relate the 
eventful scenes in which he had taken part. But 
the naked truth appeared in the light of an 
accusation, and the work was condemued. The 
Jesuits had persuaded Henry IV. to forbid the 
composition; but Cardinal du Perron had that 
order countermanded : the hostility displayed by 
those ecclesiastics at its subsequent publication is 
quite natural. D'Aubigne wrote likewise several 

* Hutoirt lie* Troubles dc Afor* a* njet eU !a Rrligivn, 
da at U 17* tied*, par lc P. Miramon. Barnabiie. pp. 20 — o. 

i Berule, afterward* famous as cardinal, resorted to a pre- 
tended inspiration, in order to confirm Oie king'* resolution 
At a private audience, he assumed a prophetic tone, and de- 
clared that the Almighty would conduct him : that his 
appearance alone would overcome all opposition; and that 
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authority of Jesus Christ. Mirasson, p. 47. 
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humorous pieces, in which an extraordinary Tein 
of satire was remarkable. Ijo Baron de Fceneste, in 
particular, was severely cutting upon the Duke of 
Ejwjrnon, whose party was powerful, and who was 
a warm friend to the Jesuits. D'Aubigne's volun- 
tary exile was therefore easily accounted for. 
During his residence at Geneva, the general as- 
sembly of Rochelle sent messengers to testify their 
regret at the injustice he had received from that 
body in his private affaire ; to express their sym- 
pathy in his exile, and the loss they suffered by his 
absence ; and to authorise him to negotiate with 
the Swiss and Dutch Protestants for levies and 
supplies. He also received proposals from the 
Venetian ambassador at Berne to take employ- 
ment in the service of that republic, as general 
of the French troops in their pay. The latter pro- 
posal was nearly agreed to, when Miron, the French 
envoy, sent word that the Venetian republic would 
not fail of incurring the extreme displeasure of 
Louis, by employing a person he held in abomina- 
tion:* thus tacitly avowing the importance of 
this excellent man, of whom it may be truly said, 
that his unconpromising principles alone pre- 
vented him from obtaining the highest honours ; 
his prospects in youth being more than usually 
favourable, from the personal friendship of the King 
of Navarre, and his acknowledged merit surpassing 
that of many who obtained the rank of marshal. 
Theodore Agrippa d'Aubigne was born at St. 
Maury in Poictou, in February, 1550: he died at 
in April, 1630. 
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Tub abolition of the provincial independence of 
Beam was the pretext for a general assembly at 
Rochelle. It was to no purpose that the king 
published a declaration, forbidding the meeting: 
the huissier sent to signify the publication tn the 
m.ijor received no other answer, than that he 
might leave when he pleased, f This conduct was 
regretted by the principal Huguenots, who foresaw 
the natural effect would be to irritate the govern- 
ment. The Duke de Rohan did all in his power 
to persuade his friends to submit, but in vain : he 
was accused of being sold to the court. % La Force, 
Chatillon, and Favas, from interested motives, 
urged the deputies to be firm ; and a solemn fast 
preceded the opening of the session, on the 25th of 
December.} 

Even if the limits of the present work did not 
preclude the attempt, it would be useless to detail 
every proceeding of this assembly, represented by 
the Duke de Rohan as the source of all the ills 
which followed. U Warnings and monitions were 
addressed from every side. Telinus, a minister of 
great celebrity, published an address; La Tre- 
mouillc assisted Rohan in the endeavour to per- 
suade; and Lesdiguieres wrote three times, ex- 
horting the Huguenot body to desist from setting 
the royal authority at defiance. H Duplessis was 

• D'Anbignr. Mem., pp. 193—200. 

t Merc. Franc-. vol. yi. p. 449. 

t Rohan. Ditcomri tur let Demiert Troubles, p. 101. 

i Anr«*. vol. ii. p. 155. 

I Rohan. Dit&mr: He., p. 101. 

5 His letters are given at length in the Merc. Frame. 



not discouraged by several failures : he persevered 
in sending his memorials to the assembly, com- 
missioned his son-in-law, Villaruoul, to deliver a 
final address, and wrote a private letter to the 
mayor of Rochelle, in which he exhorted him to 
reflect seriously on the consequences of his dan- 
gerous policy. • 

The threatening aspect of affairs made it im- 
portant to secure the co-operation of Lesdiguieres ; 
and the king offered to revive the dignity of con- 
stable in his favour, on condition, however, that he 
became a Catholic. Lesdiguieres received the in- 
timation at Grenoble, and immediately hastened to 
Paris, to express his sense of the obligation, and 
give evidence of his loyal seal, by endeavouring to 
convince the assembly at Rochelle of their error. 
He could not, however, decide upon abjuring his 
religion ; and declined the proposed honour, with 
a recommendation of Luynes as a more fit person 
to fill that i m portw ,t post. Conde and Guise ap- 
proved of the selection, and the nomination of 
Luynes was registered by the parliament of Paris.+ 
There had been some movements at the close of 
1620, in the Vivarais and Beam, which made it 
more requisite to enforce respect for the authority 
of the crown ; and the king took the field with a 
force adequate for suppressing the insurrectionary 
bodies, as well as for humbling the obstinate 
assembly of Rochelle. At the same time, to en- 
courage the loyal portion of the Protestants, he 
published a declaration, assuring them of his inten- 
tion to maintain the edicts in their favour. J: 

It was the king's intention, on leaving Fontaine- 
bleau, to remain some time at Blois, from which 
central position the moral effect of his presence 
with an army might render military operations 
needless. He was however induced to hasten on 
to Tours, where a conflict between the Protestants 
and Catholics had threatened to produce serious 
consequences. It originated with the funeral of a 
Protestant, named Martin Le Noir, an inn-keeper, 
whose character was not calculated to honour the 
religion he professed, if a correct opinion can he 
founded on a popular refrain. 4 As his body was 
taken to the cemetery, a number of children fol- 
lowed, singing the couplets alluded to ; and in the 
market-place the people hooted at the procession. 
At the place of burial the children continued sing- 
ing; on which some of the party turned, and 
striking them, caused two of the disturbers to fall 
into the grave. The consequence of this was an 
interference on the part of the populace : the Pro- 
testants were attacked with stones, and compelled 
to seek shelter. The ignorant people, ever ready 
to gratify the brutal feelings engendered by pre- 
judice, and on this occasion urged by revenge, 
rushed to the cemetery, and took up the body of 
Martin Le Noir, with the intention of hanging and 
burning it. At the same time the houses and stores 
of the Protestants were broken into and devastated. 
The magistrates were unable to quell the tumult : 
the body was however deposited in the grave, and 
such of the goods as were not destroyed were placed 
in safety ; but it was beyond their power to restore 

• Arcere. vol. 11. p. 163. 

♦ Wnd April. l«2t. Merc. Franc., vol. vii. p. tT7. 
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order. The following day the mob set fire to the 
Protestant temple, and prevented the authorities 
from interfering to stop the conflagration. The 
•edition continued with short intermissions until 
the king's arrival, on the 6th of May. A species 
of fury animated the mob, who renewed their 
attacks on fresh pretexts, each succeeding day ; till 
at length nearly thirty of the ringleaders being 
arrested, the future tranquillity of the town was 
secured by a severe example. Five were con- 
demned to walk barefoot from the prison to the 
market-place, where they were hanged, and their 
bodies burned, which sentence was executed with- 
out any disturbance. The remainder were par- 
doned, and soon afterwards set at liberty.* 

From Tours the king proceeded to Saumur, where 
he remained five days.f His authority was there 
exercised rather severely. Duplcssis, whose loyalty 
and moderation had been uniformly praised at court, 
was ordered to resign the keys of Saumur : impar- 
tiality will however admit some excuse for this harsh 
decision : it was reported to the king that the as- 
sembly of Kochelle purposed sending a body of six 
thousand men to hold Saumur, and cut off all com- 
munication with the capital. J That such a violent 
measure was really contemolated is not proved ; 
but there is eviuence 01 readiness to adopt it, in 
the organization of the Huguenot forces, by di- 
viding France into eight circles, with a commander 
appointed to each.$ It was in fact establishing a 
feudal republic, only without entirely disclaiming 
a nominal allegiance ; and such a defiance was 
necessarily followed by energetic measures on both 
sides. 

The siege of St. Jean d'Angely was commenced 
on the 16th of May, by Count d'Auriac, with a di- 
vision of four thousand men. The town was well 
defended ; and the inhabitants showed themselves 
worthy of their ancestors, who had sustained three 
sieges of considerable celebrity. Even the women 
shared the labours and dangers, working night and 
day at the fortifications, and preparing cartridges. || 
Soubise commanded the place ;1I and his brother, 
Rohan, within three days after the beginning of 
the siege, threw in a reinforcement of a thousand 
soldiers, and above one hundred gentletnen ; after 
which he proceeded to Guyenne, the circle intrusted 
to him by the assembly. 

A royal ordinance was issued,-*/! declaring the in- 
habitants of Rochelle, St. Jean d'Angely, and their 
adherents, guilty of treason. Subsequently a herald 
called upon SoubUe to open the gates to the king, 
under penalty of being declared a traitor, with 
degradation from his nobility, and the confiscation 
of all bis property. Soubise having explained that 
he was there on behalf of the assembly at Rochelle, 
gave the following answer : 14 1 am the king's very 
humble servant ; but the execution of his command 
is out of my power. — Benjamin db Rohan."} J 

Meanwhile the king's army had been joined by 

• 10th May. 16*1. Merc. Fran?., pp. Ml 304. Ilernard, 
pp. £09-211. 
t From 12th to 16th May. 
1 Merc. Fran?., vol. vii. p. 304. 
I Bernard, liv. 6. p. 221 et icq. 
\ Merc. Franc., p. 533. 

If Benjamin de Rohan, senrneur de Sonhue, vu elevated 
to the dignity of duke in 1626; but hi* patent wax never re- 
jrtsterKd by the pari Lament • he is however generally known 
by that title. 

•• Rohan . Mem., liv. 2 p. 123. 

ii Dated N>urt. *7t!i May. ifiSI. 

XX Mere. Fnui\ .. vol. vii' p. 126. 



reinforcements of men and artillery, and the place 
was severely cannonaded. The besieged made 
several bold sallies, but without succeeding in 
destroying Die preparations for an assault; and 
although their danger became daily more evident, 
they maintained the defence with spirit, until 
Haute Fontaine, the confidential friend of Soubise, 
was killed. That loss, ami the fact of some exten- 
sive mines being, prepared, made Soubise more 
willing to capitulate. He accordingly wrote to 
the king's minister Luynes, who had recently been 
named constable ; and after several discussions on 
matters of form, the kiug sent word that he should 
make no treaty, but, at the humble supplication of 
the inhabitants of St. Jean, he would give a full 
pardon to every one on the sole condition of it* 
being asked, and on their swearing fidelity and 
obedience for the future. The otTcr was accepted 
and the gates were thrown open. - The fortifica- 
tions were destroyed, and the place completely 
dismantled ; not only as a measure of precaution, 
but also of punishment, the royal ordinance de- 
claring, that, in times of trouble, the inhabitants 
of St. Jean d'Angely were always the first to 
revolt, t 

During this siege the king's authority was esta- 
blished in all the towns of Poictou, Saintonge, and 
the adjoining provinces. The Duke of Yendome 
restored order in Brittany ; Bouillon wrote with 
submission to the king; La Tremouille went in 
person ; Chatillon and La Force were either para- 
lysed in their operations or seduced by promises. 
Rohan and his brother alone remained faithful to 
the Protestant cause; and their fidelity was the 
more meritorious, as Luynes had married their 
niece, and great efforts had been made to win them 
to the court interest. 

The historian of Rochelle, a father of the congre- 
gation of the Oratoire, complains of the inconsistent 
conduct of the Protestants, who were clamorous for 
the execution of the edict of Nantes, and yet violated 
its conditions, by refusing to allow the celebration 
of the Roman Catholic worship, and oppressing the 
followers of that creed with constant odious vexa- 
tions. The Oratorians were the only Catholic 
clergy in Rochelle : they had formed an establish- 
ment in 1614, but the advance of the king's forces, 
and the alarming state of affairs, caused a stroiur 
feeling against them. In consequence, a vote of 
the assembly ordered them to quit the city. »' The 
more violent," wys Father Arcere, ** were for bunt- 
ing them in their church, or pitching them over the 
ramparts." The mayor however assisted them in 
retiring from the city, and lamented his inability 
to protect their continued stay. To avoid the 
clamours of the multitude, they quitted tbc town 
at dinner-time, in a boat prepared by that magis- 
trate, x 

Previously to the king's departure for Guyenne, 
he ordered Epernon to press Rochelle, by sea as 
well as by land. That nobleman decided on block- 
ading that town, and therefore kept parties of 
horsemen constantly in the neighbourhood, to pre- 
vent the arrival of provisions. } Skirmishes often 
took place, and all supply from the land was cut 
off. But it was different ou the sea-ccast, the 
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■hips stationed at the mouth of the harbour not 
being able to prerent the entrance of small vessels. 
In general the confederates were superior at sea to 
the king's forces ; and their success induced them, 
at a later period, to attempt a measure of some 
importance, and bar the entrance to Brouagc, by 
sinking some vessels laden with stones at the mouth 
of that port. St. Luc, the royalist marine com- 
mander, having intimation of the design, hastily 
threw up a redoubt at the water's edge, which 
effectually prevented the approach of the Ro- 
chellesc.* 

The king's progress in the south of France was 
almost every where hailed by submission. La 
Force and his son, who intended to make a stand 
at Bergerac, retired to Nerac, where the Hugue- 
nots hailed him as commander of the circle. f 
Being joined by Rohan, the Catholic counsellors 
of the justice-chamber were dismissed ; and after 
establishing La Force in that place, the duke set 
off for Montauban, where he arrived in the middle 
of July. In that journey he was obliged to take a 
circuitous route of thirty-five leagues, to avoid 
Marshal Themines, at the head of a considerable 
force. X 

The Duke of Mayenne, governor of the province, 
was then laid up at Bordeaux with a fever ; not a 
levy had been made, nor any order given for 
repressive measures, in consequence of this in- 
surrection. La Firce availed himself of May- 
euue's inactivity to strengthen his army ; but on 
the news of his operations reaching Bordeaux, the 
emergency of the ca<c, and his serious responsibility 
as governor, caused the duke to disregard his 
illness : be set out in the night to join the Duke of 
Epernon, and ordered two regiments to follow 
him.§ Nerac held out with spirit for some days : 
as a diversion, La Force obtained possession of 
Caumont, and besieged Sept-Fons : but the king's 
forces were so much superior in numbers, that 
ultimately the insurgents were everywhere defeated, 
and Nerac surrendered on the 9th of Juiy. 

Clerac, another Gascon town, detained the king 
from the 20th of July until the 5th of August, after 
which the siege of Montauban was resolved on.|| 
Rohan had apprehended this decision, from the 
tidings he received of such general submission to 
the king; and early in July he had visited Lower 
Languedor, to rally his friends, and obtain supplies 
for the assistance of Montauban ; which town was 
invested on the 21st of August by the king in 
person, attended by the constable, the Duke of 
Mayenne, and Marshals Praslin, Chaulne, The- 
mines, and Lesdigui&res.H 8ully, who had for 
some time withdrawn from public life to his states 
at Qoercy, came to the king's head-quarters, and 
offered to use his influence with the inhabitants, 
whom he imagined he could persuade into submis- 
sion ; but his intentions were frustrated by the real 
and firmness of the town-council, of which body the 
minister Chamier was president. Sully's recom- 
mendations were disregarded, the council being de- 
termined on the question of refusing to submit : they 
were willing however to treat with the king in the 
name and with the approval of their party at large ; 
which of course could not be conceded by a monarch 

• Areire. vol. li. p. 175. 
I t 3rd June. Mil. Merc Franc., vol. vil. p. sot. 
I t Rohan. Mem. Uv. it. p. 124. 

J Merc. Franc., vol. vii. p. «03. [ Ibid., p. 6M. 

if Rohan. Mem . p. 119. Baaaompierre, vol. it. p. Ml. 
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flushed with success.* The obstinacy of this body 
unequivocally arose out of their warm attachment to 
the cause they had espoused, and the selfish and 
interested conduct of many noblemen of their party 
made them distrustful of Sully's advice. Having 
so often experienced fatal effects from too much 
confidence, and being stimulated by a desire of 
rivalling the assembly at Rochclle, they would 
admit no compromise in the contest for religious 
liberty. But, unfortunately, that sacred cause re- 
ceived an irreparable injury from their well-meant 
seal. The republican character of their institutions, 
and their self-government, altogether independent 
of the crown, became obvious ; and from that time 
the interests of the monarchy demanded a hostile 
policy, so far as the Protestant body was con- 
cerned. 

Montauban was courageously defended ; and 
Bassompierre, who was present, has related some 
spirited scenes that took place. Rohan was, on his 
side, actively engaged in bringing a reinforcement 
to the besieged ; and in the middle of October sent 
fifteen hundred men, under the command of Beau- 
fort, a courageous man, to enter the town, if 
possible. The king was informed of the project, 
and the guards were doubled ; which did not, how- 
ever, prevent eight hundred of Beaufort's division 
from breaking through the camp. This incident 
was closely followed by several sorties, which 
greatly discouraged the king's troops. 

Both attack and defence were well sustained, 
tiU the end of October, when the constable decided 
on raising the siege. He had invited Rohan to a 
private conference at Cast res, but the public feeling 
being opposed to a ncgociation, they met at 
Reviers, within a league of Montauban, when 
Luynes used the most friendly arguments to win 
over the Protestant commander. He even appealed 
to the alliance between their families, the Duchess 
of Luynes being of the house of Rohan. But the 
conference produced no result, because the con- 
stable would not hear of a general treaty, his 
object being to detach the leader from his party. * 
Rohan's firmness was ill requited by his confede- 
rates, and he had reason to complain of their 
interested ness before the end of the war. 

When Luynes communicated to Bassornpierrc 
his design of raising the siege, he was told in reply 
that he did right to relinquish a plan in which 
he was unintentionally engaged ; as it was entered 
upon with a full assurance from Bourg- Franc, the 
commander, that he would open the gates. & This 
incident affords an explanation of the prevailing 
readiness to surrender on the king's approach, so 
different from the unvarying practice of the Hugue- 
nots in former civil wars ; and Rohan observes, — 
" from Saumur to Montauban, there was a general 
submission ; with no resistance, except at St. Jcan- 
d'Angely, which my brother defended as long as 
he could. And the peace of Montpellier com- 
prised no chiefs of provinces, except my brother 
and myself; all the others having made their 
treaty separately and on advantageous terms."|| 

After the conversation already alluded to, 
between Luynes and Bassompierre, a conference 
was privately held with some of the besieged, but 
without producing any result, and the king with- 
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drew his troops early in November. He confessed 
to BaMompierre, with tears in his eyes, how 
bitterly he felt the unfavourable turn of affairs. 
Bassompierre's division had been conspicuous, and 
Louis declared that no other part of the army had 
given him equal satisfaction. In short, he had 
resolved on giving him the chief command. • 
During the siege a considerable number of nobles 
and gentlemeu were killed : among the besieged, 
the minister Chamier was struck by a cannon ball, 
while defending a breach. t The most eminent 
among the assailant* was the Duke of Mayenne, 
mortally wounded in the left eye by a musket ball, 
while cxaminimg the trenches with the Duke of 
G uise and Count Schomberg. He was conveyed 
to his tent, and died almost immediately after 
reaching it.J The greatest honours were paid to 
his remains in every town through which they 
passed ; but the Parisians appear to have fancied 
nothing so congenial as to attack the Protestants. 
There were in circulation some menacing reports, 
during several days after the news of his death had 
reached the capital, and cn the Sunday following 
the road to Charcnton was well guarded, to protect 
the Protestants in going to and from their temple ; 
the Duke of Moutbazon, governor of Paris, the 
Chevalier du Guet, the provost, lieutenant civil, 
&c, being stationed at the porte St. Antoine. 
Tho morning service passed off quietly ; but in the 
afternoon a band of vagabonds, concealed among 
the vines, commenced an attack on some carriages 
returning to the city. When the archers hastened 
forward to protect that party, another band fell 
upon some Protestants on foot, at a little distance. 
As they were armed with swords and pistols, a 
skirmish ensued, in which several were mortally 
wounded. The affray, once commenced, was not 
confined to the outside of Paris : the confusion 
was still greater within the gates, and an aged 
female Protestant was murdered near Mayenue's 
hotel. 

Nor were the Protestants the only victims, for 
the mob became more and more outrageous in their 
proceedings ; and as many Catholics were taking 
their Sunday walk in the country, they were robbed 
of whatever the) had about them, the populace pre- 
tending to search their persons for crosses and 
rosaries, as evidence of their being Catholics. 

The mob then proceeded to Charcnton, being 
strengthened by a reinforcement of bad characters 
of every kind, with a swarm of apprentices and 
workmen, free for the day, and ready for any kind 
of mischief. The door of the temple was forced 
open ; the benches, desks and books were piled 
up in a heap ; the houses of the consistory and 
guardiau were pillaged ; and the temple itself set 
on fire ; after which the mob, about four hundred 
in number, returned to Paris, Bhouting Vive le Rot. 
It required all the watchful care of the authorities 
to prevent still more serious consequences, for many 
of the populace were bent upon killing the Hugue- 
nots. Companies were however formed, and 
stationed in each quarter, and the night passed 
off quietly. The following day the parliament 
issued a decree, authorising the prosecution of the 
delinquents, and placing the Protestants under the 
protection and safeguard of that court. $ Yet the 

* BassompicrTe, vol. ii. p. 336. 

t Merc. Franc., vol. viii., p. 605. 
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mob persisted : houses belonging to Protestants 
were plundered ; and four men being arrested in 
the act of carrying away clothes, were summarily 
punished by a decree of parliament* given the 
following day : — Two were condemned to be 
hanged, and their companions to be whipped and 
banished for nine years. The sentence was exe- 
cuted the same day at the Place de Greve, and the 
severity of the example restored order.* 



CHAPTER LVI. 



Military movements in the rath-Expedition to trie Ule of 
iRie». uniior Soubis*-— I.* Force «ubmiU to the king--&eg<-( 
of NcftrcuuliM* and Monipelher-K.rhelieu named Prime 



During this civil war the affairs of the Huguenots 
became so extensively diversified, that it is scarcely 
possible to give a connected view of the events oc- 
curring among the many divisions comprised in 
their confederation ; for the interest is no longer 
arrested by one body, around the history of which 
the episodes of its satellites can be successively un- 
folded, but proceedings of nearly equal importance 
claim and fix attention in opposite directions. On 
one side Soubise, regardless of his recent oath, ap- 
peared in arms at Oleron, where he committed 
serious devastations, levied contributions, and de- 
stroyed the churches, f At Nismes the assembly 
of deputies passed a decree for depriving Ch&tillnn 
of the command intrusted to him by the assembly 
at Rochclle.£ The complaint against him com- 
prised ten heads of accusation, which in substance 
declared that his loyalty and sense of duty were 
impediments to his usefulness for the party. This 
decision drew forth a long apology from the accused 
nobleman, whose aim and desire were described as 
directed to the preservation of peace in Languedoc ; 
at the same time he charges his accusers with self- 
ish and seditious motives.^ 

At Montpcllier the Catholic clergy were ordered 
to discontinue their worship, and close their 
churches : the following da/ a pillage commenced, 
and many sacrilegious outrages were committed. J 
The government of Languedoc devolving on Rohan, 
when the assembly deprived Ch&tillon of that com- 
mand, he was received with great demonstration 
of rcs|>ect at Montpellier. The vigour with which 
the king had besieged Montauban was a presage 
of what might be expected there, and great activity 
was displayed in preparing for defence.11 Lesdi- 
guieres, who had succeeded in suppressing an in- 
surrection in the adjoining province, was ambi- 
tious of figuring as mediator with the insurgents of 
Montpellier ; and accordingly sent Ducros, pre- 
sident of the parliament of Grenoble, to converse 
with Rohan on the best means for effecting a 
pacification. The president had been selected 
on account of the high consideration he en- 
joyed among the principal Protestants ; but un- 
happily some violent partisans circulated a report 
that his object was to detach Rohan from their 
cause, and a plan was arranged for killing him. 
It was executed with the atrocity of an age 
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of violence and fanaticism, and Rohan deemed it 
necessary to punish such an outrage by having 
four of the ringleaders hanged.* 

Monheurt, a little insignificant town on the 
Garonne, wis likewise a point of considerable in- 
terest at this period, as the king besieged it in 
person. The explosion of some mines produced a 
sufficient impression upon the besieged to make 
them desirous of capitulation: that however the 
king would not permit, and insisted upon an un- 
qualified surrender. However, in the evening the 
besieged received an assurance of the monarch's 
desire to show clemency, and that all who sub- 
mitted would be at liberty to retire. The offer 
was generally accepted ; after which the town was 
given up to plunder, and then burned.* 

During the siege of Montauban the English 
ambassador had endeavoured to persuade Rohan to 
consent to a treaty, calculated to establish a general 
peace, compatible with the dignity of the French 
crown. At first the duke referred the proposal to 
the assembly at Rochelle ; but as there appeared to 
the ambassador a probability of the loss of Montau- 
ban, he persuaded Rohan to meet the constable on 
the subject. Luynes, being confident of taking the 
town, assumed a high tone, and expressed a deter- 
mination to exclude it from the edict of pacification, 
unless a citadel were erected : in consequence the 
matter was dropped. Afterwards, when Rohan 
had thrown in supplies, and the chances of success 
were diminished, Luyens, invited him to renew the 
conference. When the siege was raised, the con- 
stable consented that Rohan should obtain the 
approbation of the Protestant assembly, which was 
a great point gained ; but the negociations again 
foiled of producing any result. The death of 
Luynes opened a new field of ambition and in- 
trigue; and the friends of Conde, who then 
acquired influence, persuaded the king that the 
fact of receiving authority to treat in the name of 
the assembly could not be too severely reprobated. J 
The same influence may have originated the king's 
decree, declaring Rohan guilty of high treason. 

The constable's death removed the queen's 
bitterest enemy, and Conde's chief rival ; and if 
we may rely on the testimony of Bassompierre, 
the event roust have afforded some satisfaction 
even to Louis himself. In treating of the siege of 
Montauban, the marshal observes: "The king's 
dislike to the constable augmented ; while he took 
less pains to keep in favour, either from feeling 
assured of his majesty's affection, or because impor- 
tant affairs on hand prevented his thinking of it ; or 
because his greatness blinded him: so that the 
king's discontent increased very much, and every 
time that he spoke of him in private, he displayed 
more and more violent resentment." § 

Though the king had returned to Paris for the 
remainder of the winter, the confederates pursued 
their isolated operations ; which became important 
from their extent, as the Huguenot force was not 
less than twenty-five thousand men.|| The Marquis 
«lc La Force quitted Montauban, to establish his 
authority in Quercy and Lower Guyenne, where 
he was received with ardour, and treated as a 
sovereign, notwithstanding the decree of the 

• Merc. Franc , vol. viii. p. 117.— Soulier, p. 480. 
t Dec. l*th. Merc. Franc., vol. vii. pp. 8*7-9. 
i Rohan, liaisons, etc. p. 84. 
I Baaaompierre, vol. ii. p. 257. 
| Merc. Fnm«., vol. viii. p. 418. 



parliament of Paris, which condemned him and his 
sons to be beheaded in effigy, deprived them of 
their nobility, and confiscated the family estates.* 
La Force, far from being alarmed by this proceed- 
ing, levied money by virtue of his commission from 
the general assembly of the Reformed Churches, 
and transported to Ste. Foy the chamber founded 
at Nerac, pursuant to the edict of Nantes, declar- 
ing its authority equal to that of the other par- 
liaments. The Duke d'Elboeuf and marshal 
Themines had been already sent by the king to 
reduce the province to submission ; and early in 
January, 1622, they took the field. The results of 
the subsequent military movements were long 
doubtful. Elbceuf found it requisite to abandon 
the siege of several places, and the town of Clerac 
was taken by the Marquis de Lusignan, co-operat- 
ing with La Force, who himself obtained posses- 
sion of Tonneins. The latter town afterwards 
sustained a long and arduous siege, in which the 
garrison displayed uncommon resolution, their 
difficulties being aggravated by the want of provi- 
sions. La Force made two attempts to relieve 
the place, in which his son Montpouillan com- 
manded, but was driven off by the Duke d' Elbceuf. 
The siege lasted till May, when the garrison 
obtained a favourable capitulation, but the town 
was burned as an exam pie. t 

The assembly at Rochelle was encouraged by 
the energetic resistance of their leaders, and Sou- 
bise, whose operations were in their own neighbour- 
hood, gave the royalists full occupation, both by 
sea and on shore. Woodford, the English am- 
bassador's secretary, was sent to complain of the 
misconduct of their naval captains, who plundered 
the English vessels trading to Bordeaux. The 
envoy took occasion to represent how utterly 
improbable it was that their sovereign would ever 
treat with revolted subjects, even on the mediation 
of foreign powers, and advised submission. The 
assembly, in reply, expressed a readiness to adopt 
his recommendation, and begged him to obtain a 
safe-conduct for their deputies. J The measure 
was however laid aside ; and instead of submitting 
to the king, a body of three thousand men under 
Soubise marched into Lower Poictou, where he 
obtained possession of several places, and sent five 
standards to Rochelle as trophies. His progress 
was stayed by the Count de La Rochefoucault, who 
kept him in check by a superior force, hastily 
levied, consisting of four thousand infantry and six 
hundred horsemen. § 

The king again quitted Paris to pursue the ad- 
vantages which had attended his military journeys 
the preceding years. On reaching Saumur, he 
found that the Protestants did not conceal their 
hopes of a change of circumstances, from the suc- 
cesses gained by Soubise. The fortifications were 
in consequence destroyed, and the town annexed to 
the government of Anjou. || 

Soubise meanwhile had taken a position in the 
isle of Rie.f where he appeared full of confidence, 

• Nov. 15th, 1M1. 
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and ready to resist the attacks of the royal army. 
The surrounding country was difficult of access, 
being intersected by canals; and a moderate 
degree of precaution, in establishing posts at the 
few practicable passes would have given him an im- 
pregnable position. Under cover of the night the 
king's troops crossed orcr to the island at low t 
water, and Soubise endeavoured to retreat from a ' 
force so superior to his own, at a moment when ft 
would have been much less hazardous to engage. 
Four thousand of his men, who perceived the 
irremediable fault of their commander, and de- 
spaired of gaining the ships at anchor, laid down 
their arms. About fifteen hundred were killed by 
the soldiers of La Rochefoucault, and by the pea- 
santry, who were highly incensed against them, as 
the causes of the war ; from six to seven hundred 
fugitives were made prisoners, among whom were 
one hundred and fifty gentlemen. Soubise arrived 
at Rochelle with about thirty horsemen, the wreck 
of a respectable body of cavalry ; and out of seven 
thousand infantry, not four hundred effected their 
escape. * 

The results of this expedition announced a change 
in the views of the government, by an unusual dis- 
play of severity. The sentence of death passed 
upon rebels was perfectly conformable to the 
practice of all civilised nations: but in every other 
case during this war an act of grace had followed 
the success of the king's arms ; and there was no 
reason why the unfortunate followers of Soubise 
should have suffered the consequences of an ex- 
ceptional rigour. The Prince of Conde persuaded 
the king to punish with firmness. His majesty, 
says a contemporary, left the aflair to his council. 
Persons of quality were treated as prisoners of war ; 
but as for the soldiers, five hundred and eighty- 
eight were conducted to Nantes— thirteen were 
hanged ; and the remainder sent to the galleys, f 

With a view to improve the advantages of the 
late victory, by seizing vessels belonging to the 
Huguenots, or at any rate destroying some of the 
sailors, \a Rochefoucault ordered several of his 
prisoners to run along the bank, and call for help. 
The commanders immediately stood in towards 
the shore, to receive their companions, while La 
Rochefoucault's soldiers advanced to wait the 
proper moment for action. A resolute and de- 
voted Protestant, named Job Ferran, perceived the 
danger to which his friends were exposed ; climb- 
ing a high rock, he called out, " Treason ! Trea- 
son!" and precipitated himself on the shore. 
Some Huguenot sailors who had already landed 
carried him to one of their ships, where he died 
a few days afterwards, from the effects of his fall: 
his last moments were however soothed by the 
reflection that his death had saved the Protestant 
flotilla. I 

About the same time the Huguenots had to 
lament the loss of the county of Foix, where their 
interests had been well secured by Jane d'Albret, 
and the appointment of successive Protestant 
governors. In December, 1621, the charge being 
resigned, La Forest, a Catholic, was named, and 
the Jesuit Villatte was employed to convert the 
population. In an account published at Toulouse, 
it is stated that the Huguenot minister Molinier 

• Ulh April. 16W. FUssumpierr*. v. ii. p. S0«.— Merc. 
Pran<: .vol. vtii. p. 554. 
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confessed his inability to resist the Jesuit's argu- 
ments; and the majority of his flock abjured their 
errors, as an evidence of their sincerity. For the 
suitable celebration of Easter they consented to 
demolish their temple. To perpetuate the memory 
of that event a declaration was signed by a hundred 
and twenty-two converts ; and at the head of the 
list was Pierre Fcr, an individual who went to 
Geneva for the purpose of receiving from Calvin 
himself a minister to preach the reformation at 
Foix ; and having attained the age of a hundred- 
and-ten years, was induced to concur in its sup- 
pression. • 

Royan, situated at the mouth of the Gironde, 
was besieged by the king in the beginning of May. 
The assembly at Rochelle sent supplies and rein- 
forcements by sea ; but it was to no purpose, fur 
the assailants surmounted every obstacle, and on 
the sixth day of the siege the garrison demanded 
and obtained a capitulation, by which they were 
allowed to withdraw by sea to Rochelle, with arms 
and baggage, leaving behind them only the can- f 
nons and ammunition, f 

La Force, who had taken up his head-quarters 
at 8te.-Foy, beheld different divisions of the royal 
army directing their march towards him ; and con- 
cluding, from the fate of other places, that his 
citadel must be subdued, he wrote to de Lomenie, 
the king's secretary, expressing a deep regret for 
his rebellion, and presented articles of capitulation 
for himself, his children, and the nobles and gentle- 
men who had followed him. These terms would 
in the present day be deemed extravagant ; yet ■ 
with one or two exceptions, every thing asked for 
was granted, and even the points objected to were 
not positively refused. In short. La Force ob- 
tained amnesty, approval, continuance of old privi- 
leges and rights; all decrees against him or his 
followers were declared null; and the rank of ; 
marshal, with a considerable sum of money and 
pensions to his children, was accorded by Louis, so 
important did it seem to his advisers, and especially 
the Prince of Conde., to win over a Protestant 
chieftain, and leave nothing behind him in arms in 
Guyenne. The articles being signed and ex- 
changed, the Prince of Conde and the Duke 
d'Elbceuf took possession of the town, to prepare 
for the king's entry. J 

The towns of Negrepelisse and Saint-Antonin 
were less fortunate than Ste.-Foy. The former 
place was taken after a short siege ; and the inha- 
bitants, without distinction of age or sex, were 
massacred. Some who had taken refuge in the 
citadel were obliged to surrender the following day, 
when all the men were hanged. The pretext for 
this severity was an accusation of the inhabitants 
having murdered a regiment left there in garrison 
by the Duke of Mayenne ; and the vengeance of 
the conquerors was completed only by the entire 
destruction of the town, which was set on fire in 
several quarters at once. § 

The king attacked Negrepelisse professedly with 
a view to take revenge upon the inhabitants: 
there was no summons to surrender ; but a general 
assault directly the royal army arrived. De 
Pontis relates that he was summoned to the king's 
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presence to report his observations on the state of 
the town, he haying been appointed to take a 
survey. " You will attack the place," observed 
the king, " on both sides at once ; and you must 
place something while in your hats, lest when you 
meet in the town you should kill one another; 
for I command you to give no quarter to any man, 
because they have irritated me, and shall be served 
as they treated the others." The combat lasted 
some hours, and the garrison made a most cou- 
rageous defence : at last finding themselves over- 
whelmed by superior force, they asked for quarter ; 
which being refused, they resolved to sell their 
lives dearly, and to a man died fighting. The 
sack waa dreadful in the extreme: robbery and 
violation occurred in every house, with scarcely an 
exception.* 

St.-Antonin had soon after the fatal honour of a 
visit from the king, who joined bis army before its 
walls. The siege lasted seven days ; and when 
the garrison offered to capitulate, it was refused 
terms. They surrendered at discretion, in the 
hope of obtaining the royal clemency. Eleven of 
those who had been moat active in the resistance 
were hanged on the ravelin ; and among them the 
minister, who had been a cordelier, a coincidence 
which gave rise to some epigrams among the wits 
in the king's army, f 

These continued misfortunes of the protestant 
party were followed by the abjuration of Lesdi- 
guieres, who on a former occasion had refused the 
appointment of constable, on that condition. 
Marshal Crequi had only to announce his mission, 
in the presence of the parliament of Greuoble. 
Claude Bullion, who had already abjured, addressed 
this question to the marshal : Do you believe in 
transubstantiation!" *• Yes." "Then vou are 
to be constable." Lesdiguieres replied, " That 
he was ever obedient to the command of his 
majesty," and turning to the counsellors, added : 
"So, now, gentlemen, we'll go to mass. "J This 
abjuration was celebrated with great pomp, and 
was followed by ceremonies which lasted four 
days. He received the sword of state from the 
king's own hand before Montpellier, and Bassom- 
pierre replaced him in the list of marshals. § 

The king's successes continued ; and he wrote 
a letter to the parliament of Toulouse, announcing 
the prosperous results of the campaign, in which 
he had subdued a dozen fortified towns ; and con- 
gratulating that body on the rebels of Languedoc 
being shut up in three places : vis.. Nismes, Uses, 
and Montpellier, without any hope of assistance 
from their confederates. U The siege of the latter 
city was already contemplated ; but, as a means of 
conciliation, the secretary Bullion was sent to offer 
the king's pardon if the town submitted. The 
answer he brought back was a refusal to admit the 
king ; but that if his majesty would retire to a 
distance of ten leagues, they would open their gates 
to the constable. This gave rise to a consultation, 
at which were present all the great commanders of 
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the king's party. Bullion, after making his report, 
explaim-d that the severities experienced at the 
recent sieges had alarmed the people of Mont, 
pellier ; that they were well disposed, and would 
receive his capitulation as dutiful supplicants ; and, 
therefore, he advised his sovereign to concede on 
a point of no consequence, especially as by the 
time so gained he would speedily obtain the sub- 
mission of Nismes and L'scz. The Prince of Coude 
could hardly suppress his impatience at this dis- 
course ; and declared that such a decision would 
be infamous. The king was obliged to restrain 
the prince's impetuosity, and insisted on his allow- 
ing every counsellor to deliver his sentiments. 
Many of them agreed with Bullion ; but Bassom- 
pierre enlarged upon the inconsistency of a king 
withdrawing from one of his own towns, before his 
subjects would perform the ordinary homage of 
acknowledging his authority. Condc" seconded 
the marshal's opinion, and Louis sent word, " That 
he gave terms to his subjects, but did not receive 
any ; and if they did not accept his proposal, they 
might prepare to be compelled by force."* The 
garrison was inflexible, and orders were given to 
commence the siege, which was continued with 
great animation until the 8th of October, t when 
the Duke de Rohan approached with a body of 
troops to reinforce the town. The king was advised 
to invite the protestant commander to treat of a 
peace, and the constable was ordered to meet him 
on that business. The preliminaries being con- 
cluded, Rohan passed and repassed through the 
royal camp, in his visits to the town, for the pur- 
pose of persuading the inhabitants, who were 
obstinate in refusing to admit the king's troops. 
An entire week was occupied in this manner ; but 
Rohan's perseverance and influence at last enabled 
him to appear before the king with the ratification 
of the treaty, and the adhesion of Nismes and 
Usez, deputies from which places implored the 
king's pardon on their knees, in the name of all the 
protestants in France. J The edict of pacification 
and amnesty was signed on the 19th of October ; 
and the following day Louis made his entry, when 
everything was as tranquil as if the siege had not 
taken place. ( 

Hostilities continued some time later at Rochelle ; 
and four successive engagements took place be- 
tween the king's fleet, commanded by the Count 
de Soissons, the Duke of Guise, and M. deSt. Luc. 
The advantage of these encounters was decidedly 
in favour of the royalists, although the brave 
sailors of Rochelle fully sustained their old repu- 
tation. The Duke of Guise, having resolved to 
annihilate the fleet of the confederates, followed 
up his victories ; and would have succeeded if a 
violent storm had not arisen on the day fixed for 
his project. The hurricane lasted till the 6th of 
November; and, in the interval, intelligence was 
received of peace being concluded. Guiton, the 
protestant admiral, at first refused to he included 
in the treaty ; but the inevitable consequences of 
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Guise's plan becoming apparent to the insurgent 
leaders, and their means of defence being sadly 
crippled by disasters, a deputation from the town 
announced the adhesion of the assembly to the 
pacification.* 

The articles of the edict of pacification were 
similar to those on former occasions : Rohan, 
Soubise, and other leaders, obtained indemnity for 
their losses ; and fair promises were held out that 
the protestants at large should be assured of their 
religious rights. They were, however, no longer 
in a situation to enforce their claim, having lost 
all their towns, except Rochelle and Montauban : 
many of their nobles had gone over to the court ; 
and others, despairing of the cause, were prepared 
to abjure. Under such circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the treaty soon became a dead 
letter. The clergy disapproved of it, and would 
hare preferred seeing the king follow up his 
advantages. The Chancellor Sillery, writing to 
his brother at Rome, deemed it necessary to justify 
the measure, and observed in his letter : *' The 
ambassador will explain to his holiness how the 
Huguenots have always gained by war, and lost 
ground in time of peace ; which it is to be hoped 
will again ensue from the good conduct and piety 
of hu majesty."t Puysieux, the chancellor's son, 
did not scruple to assure the nuncio, that peace had 
been made with the intention of more effectually 
crushing the reformed ; and it was speedily seen 
that the stipulations of the edict would all be 
violated. In the first place, the fortifications of 
Montpellier were to be raxed ; but as the king's 
troops would not quit the town, Rohan, after 
several ineffectual applications to the king, declared 
that he should cease the demolition of the works. 
This instantly produced an order to Valence, who 
commanded for the king ; but the independent 
spirit Rohan had manifested did not fail to incur 
displeasure ; and Valence went so far as to arrest 
the duke soon after he entered Montpellier, to 
superintend the election of protestant consuls.^ 

A similar disposition was displayed at Rochelle. 
The deputies, on appearing before the king at 
Lyons, obtained a letter, ordering A rnauld, governor 
of Fort St. Louis, to demolish the place within 
eight days, after the protestants had destroyed what 
was agreed upon by treaty. Arnauld, however, 
received counter-orders at the same time; and 
when the inhabitants of Rochelle presented a copy 
of the king's letter, he replied, with a smile, that 
the copy of the order sufficed to destroy only a 
copy of the fort. The original letter was then 
produced : he declared complete willingness to 
obey orders ; but observed that he must have a 
full and perfect discharge, and would, in conse- 
quence, write to the court. § 

Arnauld entered fully into the spirit of the 
government ; he not only kept his men actively 
employed in strengthening Ins position, but en- 
gaged an emissary to prepare for obtaiuiug posses- 
sion of the town by stratagem. The individual 
employed was named Vincent Yvon : he was 
suspected of treacherous correspondence; but 
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proof failing, he was merely confined, ax a measure 
of precaution. While in prison, he imagined a 1 
plan for piercing a passage through the wall | 
to the sea, for the twofold purpose of securing i 
a retreat, and for admitting soldiers. His work 
advanced but slowly ; and he made a tempting ' 
proposal to one of his gaolers to assist him. The 
offer met with an apparent welcome, but was 
received with the indignation of a patriot, whose 
feelings were concealed for better foiling the plan. 
The gaoler sent for his brother, and afterwards for 
La Chapeliere, a minister, whom he introduced to 
Yvon : he was exceedingly frank, and declared 
that in the night the soldiers from Fort Ia>ui» 
would enter the town ; and, at a suitable moment, 
open the gates to their comrades concealed in the 
environs ; after which, all who made resistance 
would be killed. La Chapeliere was astonished 
at the scheme, and felt assured that the mayor was 
an accomplice. It became dangerous to speak of 
his discovery, but it would be criminal to conceal 
it. He consulted his friends : they decided on 
informing the mayor, but the proper moment had 
passed, for Yvon perceived that he was detected, 
and had effected his escape. The mayor, indig- 
nant at the suspicion raised against him, told La 
Chapeliere, with a menacing gest, that, but for his 
sacred character, the outrage should be washed 
away with his blood. The people would have 
punished the gaolers as accomplices ; but they 
were sent out of the town, and the distrust and 
bad feeling which arose out of this incident did 
not subside for some time.* 

In September, a national synod was held at 
Charenton, in which scarcely anything was dis- 
cussed, except doctrinal questions ; and soon after- 
wards, a report being circulated that the Huguenots 
were likely to take arms, a royal proclamation was 
given, to tranquillise the Protestants, and assure 
them of the king's intention to observe thcedicrs.t 
In the spring of the following year, Richelieu 
was admitted into the cabinet. His character 
offers traits of decided greatness ; and his situation 
as minister of a weak and deceitful king presents 
suth'cient excuse for the duplicity and craft recorded 
to his prejudice. As a prince of the church of 
Rome, he was necessarily opposed to the Hugue- 
nots: yet state policy appears to have been his 
chief motive and guide : for, although no con- 
siderations of humanity were ever allowed to 
interfere with his designs, he had too great a soul 
to become a mere persecutor ; and the imprudent 
zeal of the Protestant assemblies, in constantly 
bringing their political independence under the 
eye of the government, could not fail to arrest the 
cardinal's attention, when he assumed the direction 
of affairs. In his opinion, no ruttiou could be 
strong, that permitted a variety of creeds or allowed 
foreign influence in its cabinet. His views were 
directed towards gradually realising the former 
object : the latter essential he quickly obtained, by 
extensive changes in various departments of the 
state, and particularly in the list of ambassadors. 
The King of Spain no longer had the means of 
learning all that passed in the councils of Fraace ; 
and the pope soon perceived an alteration in the 
language used to his nuncio. 

Such indications of resolution excited the ap- 
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prehensions of the Protestants ; and their alarm 
was not without cause, as preparations were pub- 
licly made for blockading Rochclle, and a garrison 
stlli kept possession of Montpellier. 

Soubise imagined the moment favourable for 
effacing the reproach of hit late unfavourable ex- 
pedition, ami confided to his brother a project for 
destroying the king's ships at BlaTet. Rohan 
agreed to second him if success appeared possible ; 
while, in case of failure, the expedition was to be 
disavowed.* Soubise was obliged to use artifice in 
preparing for his enterprise; and his intentions 
being discovered by the magistrates of Rochelle, 
they desired him to quit the isle of Rh6, and avoid 
compromising them, t Soubise departed, and 
succeeded in his attempt on the port of Blavet.J 
This good fortune however did not enable him to 
take Fort Louis, as the Duke dc Venddme hastened 
from Nantes, with a strong body of troops : by 
means of chains and cables he prevented Soubise 
from leaving the harbour, and greatly damaged his 
vessel* by a destructive fire, from a newly-made 
battery. Soubise finding himself so much exposed, 
resolved to escape by night ; his men, iu boats, 
cntting the cables under a heavy discharge of mus- 
ketry. Sixteen vessels escaped, but two of his 
•hips grounded, and were taken by Venddme : he 
lost likewise several of the king's vessels, which 
had fallen into his hands on his arrival. He suc- 
ceeded in gaining Oleron, whence he sent cruizers 
to annoy the king's adherents. ) 

The Protestant deputies at Paris, alarmed at 
such a rash project, declared their loyalty to the 
crown.il a nd strongly disapproved of the conduct 
of Soubise, who was soon after proclaimed a rebel 
and a traitor, by royal ordonnance. The Pro- 
testants in all parts of France repudiated Soubise, 
until the success of his bold effort was known; 
when an attempt at conciliation was made, but to 
no purpose. It then became necessary for Rohan 
to support his brother's cause ; and prove that a 
wish to restore peace had been his reason for delay, 
not the want of means, as his enemies published ; 
and he took the field early in May. Marshal 
Themine* was employed against him.* The re- 
sult of the campaign was unfortunate to Rohan, 
although no action of importance took place. The 
Duke de Montmorency also defeated Soubise, in 
the i*le of Rhe ;•• and a sea-fight equally disastrous, 
was followed by the capitulation of the island. 
In the summer, the assembly of Milhaud attempted 
a pacification ; and in the beginning of 1626, the 
king, being moved by repeated entreaties, con- 
sented to give an edict for the restoration of peace 
and trauquillity.tt 



CHAPTER LVII. 
Siege of Rocbelle. 



From the time Richelieu became prime minister 
three great projects engaged his attention. To 
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elevate the regal anthority, by destroying the re- 
mains of feudal independence — to raise the im- 
portance of France, by lowering the pride of 
Austria — and to terminate all domestic differences, 
by suppressing the few liberties still enjoyed by 
the Hugueuots. As circumstances required, he 
would appear to desist ; but his intentions were 
unceasingly followed up unto completion. Pre- 
texts of every kind were used to cover his designs ; 
and few would dare to counteract them, after the 
fate of the unfortunate Chalais, whose head paid 
the forfeit of abetting the king's brother in op- 
posing the cardinal.* 

However, the proceedings of the Huguenots at 
this period were far from displeasing to the go- 
vernment ; and we have the testimony of the 
Jesuit Daniel, that at the synod held at Cnstres, 
in July, 1620, every thing passed off quietly, and 
with submission to the king's will. The corre- 
spondence of the Protestant body with Spain was 
disavowed ; and a previous vote, excluding their 
ministers from political assemblies, was confirmed. 
But unfortunately the presence of emissaries for 
reviving insurrection in various provinces was 
made known to Richelieu ; and he turned his 
serious attention to depriving that party of the 
means of disturbing the kingdom.? 

England was likewise suffering under a visieratc : 
the Duke of Buckingham, celebrated for his as- 
tonishing elevation, and untimely end, swayed the 
councils of king Charles, without a rival. His 
character cannot be placed in comparison with 
that of Richelieu; for while the latter steadily 
pursued the raaiy intrigues essential to his policy, 
the former was immersed in pleasure ; and instead 
of the laudable endeavour to surpass the cardinal 
as a statesman, he thought only of resenting a 
personal humiliation, received during his recent 
visit to Paris, as ambassador to receive the Queen 
of England from her family. Buckingham had 
the presumption to declare his passion for the 
Queen of France ; and in the vain supposition that 
his advances had been received with approbation, 
ha returned on the conclusion of his mission : but 
his dream of happiness was annihilated by a 
peremptory order to leave the country.* A war 
with France then became Buckingham's object, 
as it might afford him an opportunity to return to 
Paris. J 

The Abbe Scaglia, agent of the Duke of Savoy 
and a secret enemy of the cardinal, animated the 
quarrel between the prime ministers ; and Buck- 
ingham, at his suggestion, sent away all the queen's 
French attendants,)! with the exception of one 
retained as chaplain, the term confessor being 
odious to the puritan party, then rising into im- 
portance. To embroil the governments yet more, 
Scaglia persuaded the young statesman that the 
French Protestants were exposed to great dangers, 
and that King Charles was bound in honour to 
maintain the stipulations of the treaty guaranteed 
by him. Soubise joined his entreaties to those of 
Scaglia, and Buckingham was induced to send a 
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secret agent to the Duke de Rohan, to concert 
Home plan on behalf of the Huguenots.* 

The vexations to which the Queen of England 
was exposed were soon made known to her brother, 
who commissioned Marshal Basaompicrre to insist 
on the recall of her attendants. The marshal had 
not been many days in London, before he had 
orders to j»end back Sancy, a father of the Oratoire, 
who accompanied him as confessor. To this Uas- 
sompierre would not submit ; aud his refusal was 
accompanied with a threat, that he would quit the i 
country. The intimation was repeated, but with 
no better effect ; and after some prolonged discus- 
sion, the ambassador gained his point, and ulti- 
mately succeeded in his ncgociation respecting the 
queen. f 

This affair, added to the seizure of some Teasels 
on the coast of Normandy, afforded a pretext for 
Buckingham to proceed on a mission to Paris : but 
his journey was to no purpose, for Bassompierre, 
who returned from London almost at the same time, 
was ordered by the queen to intimate that his visit j 
would be disagreeable, and that he must desist.* 
Being thus frustrated in an attempt to behold the 
queen, he was more than ever bent on a renewal 
of hostilities ; and sent Lord Montague to the 
Dukes of Savoy and Rohan, successively, assuring 
them that thirty thousaud men should be sent to 
support the Huguenots, if a diversion were promised 
at the same time ou the side of Piedmont. § 

An assembly of notables was at this period con- 
voked in Paris, the sittings of which lasted the 
whole winter.|| The deliberations were not very 
important ; but as a royal declaration! which arose 
out of a request presented by the order of nobles, 
announced the king's intention of bringing all his 
subjects into the unity of the Catholic church, the 
Protestants found cause for alarm, notwithstanding 
the assurance that their conversion was to be 
effected only by means of patience, mildness, aud 
good example. They found that not only Fort 
Louis, near Rochelle, was strengthened ; but that 
Thoiras, the governor, had commenced another 
strong citadel at St. -Martin, in the isle of Rhe. 
The demolition agreed to on their side was instantly 
suspended ; and a gentleman named St.-Blanchard 
was sent to London, to join his efforts to those of 
Soubise, and shew the inconvenience which must 
arise to the British government, if the liberty of 
Rochelle were not maintained. King Charles was 
inclined to assist the Huguenots. Buckingham's 
policy was in complete unison, and a powerful arm- 
ament was prepared.* • 

The English fleet came in sight of Rochelle, in 
the morning of the 20th of July, 1627 ; and an- 
chored before the isle of Rhe, the following day. 
Buckingham sent his secretary, accompanied by 
Soubise and St.-Blanchard, to communicate with 
the mayor and his council. The authorities were 
however all engaged in the devotional services of a 

* Ruhau, Diieaurt smr let Drrniert Trvmblet. p. 104; and 
Mem., liv. iv. p. 275. Violart, Hist, da Miniftere d* Armtnd- 
J ram. Cardinal de Richelieu, vol. i. p. 3IH. This author, who 
iliol in 1644, was huliop of Avrauches. Ilia work terminates 
in 1633; the remainder was stipprr»aud. 

t BaaMompierre, vol. iii. p. 33 ft teq. 

ittnd D*c. 16S6. BaawropieiTe, vol. iii. p. S3. 
Rohan, Mem., p. ZBl. Viulnrt, vol. i. p. <sa. 
I Aubvry, vol. i. p. 581. Merc. Ptsnc,. vol. xil. p. 753. 
«t DaUsd l«th Feb. 1«S7. 

•• Baasompierre, vol. iii. p. «!. Leelerc, Vie d"Arma*d- 
Jean, Cardinal d* RicJi*. iru, vol. i. p. 332. 



public fast ; and the interview wa» delayed till the 
morrow. 

The secretary having addressed the council, pre- J 
sented a manifest, signed by Buckingham, and con- | 
eluding in these terms: "The object of the king - 
(of England) is to establish the churches. He feels ; 
interested in their welfare, and desires to promote 
their happiness. In this case, if the churches wish 1 
not his assistance, the beating of these drums, the 
display of these standards shall cease ; jiuI the ! 
noise of war be buried in silence. It is for your 
sake and service they appear."* 

Rochelle was then divided by two factious. The i 
majority of the municipal authorities were for sub- ; 
mission to the king ; they had recently imprisoned ! 
two of their fellow-eitixens, accused of enrolling | 
men for the English forces: and it is doubtful 
whether the messengers would have been admitted, ' 
if the Dowager-duchess of Rohau had not gone to ; 
welcome her son : Buckingham's proposal was not ( 
therefore generally approved. t The consequences | 
of another war were to be dreaded ; and even the 
partisans of independence were afraid to avow 
their sentiments without reserve. A medium de- 
cision was adopted ; and a message was sent to in- 
form the Duke of Buckingham, that while they pre- 
sented the grateful acknowledgments of the Ro- 
chellese to the King of Great Britain, they must 
defer adopting an) resolution, until they had con- 
sulted the other reformed churches of France.* 

When Soubise set out for the city, two resolutions 
had been agreed to : first, that their operations 
should commence with the isle of Olerou, ou 
account of its greater facility of conquest, no less 
than for the advantages which its occupation would 
afford ; and secondly, that Buckingham should 
make no attempt before his colleague's return. 
However when St.-Blanchard came to report pro- 
gress to Buckingham, he found everything com- 
pletely changed : an attack on the isle of Rhe was 
decided upon ; and everything prepared for opera- 
tions. $ 

The landing was met by a spirited opposition 
on the part of Thoiras the French governor ; his 
resistance cost the lives of about six hundred of 
the assailants; and among them St,-Blanchard 
himself, who commauded a division. Buckingham 
succeeded in landing three thousand men ; aud if 
he had followed up his advantage when Thoiras 
retreated, he might have established himself in the 
island, and prevented the fall of Rochelle. This 
was urged by Soubise, who joined him the follow- 
ing day ; but some valuable time was lost in 
landing guns aud military stores, during which 
Thoiras was enabled to rally his men, and prepare 
for a siege in the fort of St.-Martin.]| 

Richelieu had been duly informed of Bucking- 
ham's preparations for invading France, and 
measures were taken for counteracting him, before 
he landed. The news of his being in the isle of 
Rhe, and the siege of Thoiras in his little fortress, 
caused an increase of activity in every department. 
Pinnaces were fitted out from all the French ports, 
to operate uuon the coasts ; and as Oleron was a 

• Mervault. Jimrnai, sec. pp. 1— 13. Rohan. Mem., p, 3M. 1 
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position of evident importance, a strong reinforc- 
meut was sent thither immediately.* 

The Duke d'Angoullme was the first royalist 
general who approached Rochelle : he arrived before 
its walls on the dawn of the 10th of August ; and 
his appearance created much alarm in the town. A 
deputation of the citizens was sent out to assure 
him that they were loyal subjects of the king, and 
were not concerned in any manner in the invasion 
of the English. f 

Thoiras meanwhile held out firmly in the fort 
St.- Martin. Buckingham had converted the siege 
into a blockade; and having taken measures for 
preventing the arrival of any supplies, it was cal- 
culated that in a few days the besieged would be 
forced to surrender. The elements were however 
adverse to the English : Buckingham's vessels were 
dispersed : his floating batteries and defences were 
all carried away during a stormy night ; and on the 
following day, a dozen pinnaces entered the citadel 
with an ample supply of provisions. J 

The Duke d'Angouleme was at the same time 
endeavouring to persuade the Rochellesc to submit ; 
and Commingea, the new commrtnder of Fort Louis, 
had an interview with some of the citizens ; but 
the royal proclamation^ was not heeded, although 
the arguments used were not entirely disregarded. 
The mayor declared, that if the king would frankly 
execute the treaty of Montpellier, and place Fort 
Louis in the hands of Chklillon, La Force, or La 
Trcmouille, the inhabitants would instantly fly to 
fill his majesty's ranks, and obey his orders in re- 
pelling the English.| The Duke d'Augouleme 
then considered it incumbent on him to prevent 
the arrival of all supplies ; a strong intrenchment 
was thrown up for that purpose ; and a discharge 
from one of the city batteries upon the workmen 
was the declaration of hostilities on the part of the 
town.H 

During the remainder of the month, the English 
cruisers were successful, and captured so many ves- 
sels bound to the citadel, that at the beginning of 
October, Thoiras agreed to surrender, if not re- 
lieved by the eighth. Again the winds favoured 
the besieged : on the night of the seventh, a gale 
prevented the English vessels from barring the 
passage, and a flotilla of pinnaces carried another 
•apply to the citadel.** 

On the first intelligence of Buckingham's in- 
tended expedition, Louis resolved on marching 
into Aunis with a respectable force, in order to 
parry the threatened blow: the intention was how- 
ever frustrated by illness, which delayed his de- 
parture until late in the summer, ft The sovereign's 
presence was of the greatest importance in this 
age, when commanders frequently acted for their 
own interest ; anil immediately on his recovery, 
he proceeded to the disturbed province. He ar- 
ri»ed before Rochelle on the 1 2th of October. 
The citadel of St. Martin still held out ; and orders 
were given for transporting troops to the isle of 
Rhi ; for relieving Thoiras and his gallant garrison ; 

• rUxsompierre. vol. iil. p. 61. A rev re, vol. >i. p. J36. 
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and endeavouring to expel the English from the 
island.* 

The position of the Huguenots was now greatly 
altered, as, by a treaty concluded with Bucking- 
ham, they had virtually cancelled their allegiance 
to France, the stipulations of the convention 
giving them every prerogative of an independent 
republic, with the assurance of support from Eng- 
land. Louis and his discerning minister re- 
doubled their efforts to suppress a rebellion, cal- 
culated to produce the most calamitous results, 
as it gave England access to the provinces for- 
merly subjected to that crown. Had Buckingham 
sincerely wished to promote the Protestant cause 
in France, it would not have been difficult to 
establish an independent state iu the maritime 
districts ; and a perspective of importance in the 
new government might have induced many nobles 
to enter zealously into the plan : but king Churles 
was already at variance with the presbyterians of 
Scotland, and found the English puritans almost 
beyond his control : religious sympathy was not 
likely therefore to send a reinforcement from the 
shores of Britain. The unfortunate monarch al- 
lowed his minion to embark in a scheme fraught 
with ruin to the Huguenots, and deserving to be 
stigmatised as wanton and perfidious, if no effi- 
cient assistance were intended : but no measures 
appear to have been adopted for encouraging that 
enthusiasm, which would have produced private 
expeditions in favour of Rochelle; nor was any 
encouragement given for the departure of enthu- 
siastic sectarians as volunteers. The public voice 
condemned Buckingham as frivolous and inex- 
perienced ; but Charles was obstinate in maintain- 
ing the favourite in his command. 

On the other hand, the council of Rochelle was 
by no means inclined to accept the unqualified 
protection of England, as appears from their 
hesitation in admitting Soubise on Buckingham's 
arrival. As auxiliaries, the English were welcome : 
but the Huguenots were too prudent to renounce 
the independence of their city, as the price of 
foreign support; and while they desired the al- 
liance of King Charles, they were decidedly against 
his domination. From the time that Buckingham 
discovered the existence of those sentiments, his 
co-operation was relaxed ; his efforts in the isle 
of Rhe were of little value ; and although he in- 
sisted upon the inhabitants selling provisions to 
his troops, he never reciprocated, by contributing 
to the city stores when be received supplies. Thus, 
after destroying every hope of reconciliation with 
their natural sovereign, they discovered that their 
new ally was shamefully lukewarm in their cause ; 
and had the additional mortification of finding 
their own resources very much crippled by his 
demands. 

Buckingham's expectations of taking the fort 
St. Martin soon grew feeble. Vessels with pro- 
visions reached the besieged citadel almost every 
day, and a division of twelve hundred men effected 
a landing on the island. Other forces were col- 
lecting, and as success would be impossible after 
their arrival, he decided upon making a desperate 
final attack, previous to re-embarking his men. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 6th of Novem- 
ber , he assaulted the citadel on both sides ; but 
with a most discouraging result, for the scaling 
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ladders were too short, and the force was inade- 
quate to the service ; the place being defended by 
above fifteen hundred men, with four bastions, 
well furnished with everything requisite for de- 
fence.* 

The contest lasted two hours, when Buckingham 
ordered a retreat : two days afterwards he aban- 
doned the siege, and quitted the island. Marshal 
Schoniberg had landed with a body of four thou- 
sand men ; and had not the retreat iug force been 
well covered by a body of cavalry, the greater part 
of the English would have been slain or captured 
by the marshal. Bassompicrre says that above 
twelve hundred English were killed or taken 
prisoners.! 

However, before the English fleet quitted the 
shores of Aunis, Buckingham sent a letter to the 
mayor and council of Rochelle, by the minister, 
David Vincent, and two companions. In that 
communication he exhorted the town to make 
terms with the king, who would readily grant 
their demands while the English force was at hand. 
Should they be unwilling to adopt that suggestion, 
he gave them the choice of two other measures: 
he would enter the city with two thousand men, 
to assist in its defence ; or returu to England for 
the purpose of procuring a sufficient reinforcement 
for raising the siege.}; 

Buckingham well knew the distressed condition 
of the besieged c ity ; yet he took away with him 
three hundred tons of corn, which was sold on his 
arrival in England, on the pretext that it was 
spoiling. $ The Protestant agents, who accom- 
panied or followed him at the risk of their lives, 
obtained splendid promises, which were followed 
by interminable delays. Fresh agents came over 
from Bochelle, braving the extreme risk, as certain 
death awaited them in the event of detection by 
the French king's authorities; and several ex- 
piated on the scaffold their seal in the cause. 
The deputies in England were informed of the 
complete inutility of presenting any complaints 
against the favourite, but they solicited an audience 
of the king ; when they implored assistance, and 
especially provisions, of which their city was in 
great need. When they concluded by displaying 
the overwhelming force preparing for their destruc- 
tion, Charles assured them he would press the 
departure of an expedition for their relief; and 
would risk the whole force of his kingdom, rather 
than suffer Rochelle to fall. $ 

The retreat of the English force enabled Louis 
to press the city more closely, and a severe blockade 
was resolved on. Additional vessels were equipped, 
to scour the coast, and prevent the arrival of sup- 
plies. An unbroken line of fortifications, in course 
of time, completely Bealed all communication by 
land ; and the avant-port, or gulf of Rochelle, 
was barred by a strong wall or pier. Within six 
months from the commencement of the siege, all 
access or egress was absolutely im possible. U 

The population of Rochelle amounted to nearly 
eight and twenty thousand souls. Every one of 
sufficient age was a soldier. Guiton, the mayor, 
displayed admirable resolution ; and the 

• Rohan. A/cm., liv. iv. p 329. 
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kindled by religious feeling, increased the zeal of 
the citizens. Being quite confident that the re- 
iterated promises of Charles I. would soon be 
followed by assistance, they refused a final pro- 
posal for adjusting their quarrel with the French 
king ; who offered them liberty of conscience, and 
the personal privileges conferred by the edict of 
Nantes, provided thej would receive his officers, 
and dismantle their fortifications: the besieged 
claimed the right of consulting with their con- 
federates, which could not be granted ; and with 
a resolution and boldness which seemed to partake 
of the characteristics of desperation, they displayed 
many instances of absolute heroism in several sor- 
ties, and in the conflicts which continually took 
place before their walls.* 

For a time small vessels occasionally broke 
through the king's ships, and brought supplies of 
provisions to the town : but that resource became 
gradually enfeebled, as the works of the mole ad- 
vanced ; and often the bearer of dispatches was 
compelled, for his safety, to throw his letters into the 
*ca, as the gibbet was inevitable if they were found 
upon his person by the enemy. 

One instance is worthy of note, as it exemplifies 
the perseverance and determination of the citi- 
zens : — the bearer of a letter was arrested, and by 
means of the torture compelled to confess where 
he had concealed it. He had swallowed a silver 
almond, in which it was placed ; and it was dis- 
covered after an imprisonment of four days, during 
which interval the king's apothecary administered 
powerful medicines. The man was banged ; and 
after the surrender of the town, the silversmith 
who made the almond suffered the same pumslt- 
ment.f 

In February, the king set out for Paris, leaving 
Richelieu to command as his lieutenant. The 
cardinal sent a trumpeter with a letter, exhorting 
the people to submit ; and the question was dis- 
cussed in the council, but with no result. Riche- 
lieu then prepared a grand attack, which was con- 
fided to marshals Bassompicrre and Schomberg; 
after two attempts on the night of the llth of 
March, the scheme was renounced as impractica- 
ble : the besieged set apart a day for public thanks- 
giving, on account of their deliverance.^ 

A violent storm had done considerable damage 
to the mole, and several vessels succeeded in enter- 
ing the port. The commander of an English 
pinnace which grounded was fortunately able to 
gain the town in a small boat, when he delivered 
to the mayor and council a packet of letters from 
their deputies in England. At the ebb-tide, the 
king's troops attacked the pinnace, and another 
English vessel in a like predicament ; but the crews 
defended themselves so well, that boats from the 
city had time to join them, and with the rising tide 
towed them into port. There was a cargo of corn 
in each— a most valuable acquisition for a famished 
city.$ 

The letters delivered on this occasion gave a 
detailed uccount of the negotiations of their agents 
in England, from the previous November, when 
Buckingham withdrew from the hdc of Rhe. The 
deputies were Jacques David, echevin or alderman, 
on behalf of the corporation ; Jean de 
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the part of the citizens: and Philip Vincent, a 
minister, who represented the consistory.* In- 
terviews with Buckingham were easily obtained * 
and it was not very difficult for them to have an 
audience of King Charles, on all which occasions 
they were assured that the fleet should put to sea 
without delay, to relieve Rochelle. Charles was 
remarkably earnest in his last promise ; and when 
de Hinsae bowed at the conclusion of the inter- 
view, he said, " Assure the Rochellese that I will 
not abandon them." The besieged were greatly 
encouraged by the perusal of such despatches ; and 
they rejoiced still more when the English fleet, 
commanded by the earl of Denbigh, Buckingham's 
brother-in-law, appeared off the isle of Rhe, on 
the 11th of May. The flotilla consisted of eleven 
ships of war; from thirty to forty small armed 
Teasels ; and as many more laden with corn and 
provisions ; but whether Denbigh had secret orders, 
or was naturally pusillanimous, he refused to 
■ttempt the chief purpose of his expedition, al- 
though requested by some French gentlemen on 
board. He set sail for England after remaining a 
week in the roads, leaving the besieged in amaze- 
ment at such inexplicable conduct; and nearly 
reduced to despair, by the destruction of the 
brilliant hopes his arrival had crested. f 

As Denbigh was not blamed for the disgraceful 
failure of his expedition, the Huguenots have 
accused Buckingham of wantonly deceiving them ; 
and the energy of desperation induced Beveral to 
risk their lives in traversing the King's camp, for 
purpose of making a final appeal to Charles I. A 
gentleman of Poictou, named La Grossetierre, 
succeeded in the attempt, and delivered a memorial 
to that prince.J who sent several letters with the 
assurance that his fleet should return in greater 
force; snd that nothing should be spared for 
raising the siege, even at the cost of every one of 
his ships. $ The messengers to whom these letters 
were intrusted had the remarkable good fortune 
to pass the king's camp safely ; but it is doubtful 
i whether their failure would not have been more 
j advantageous to the besieged Huguenots. Bas- 
sompierre had entered into preliminaries for a 
capitulation ; and Richelieu had sent a letter to 
Guiton, the mayor. The cardinal gave the king's 
promise that the lives of the garrison and inhabit- 
ants should be spared, if the town surrendered 
within three days. The hollow promises of the 
English monarch elated the citizens, whose re- 
ligious enthusiasm imparted strength to endur<> 
sufferings and privations almost unparalleled ; and 
the cardinal's messenger was sent away with a reply, 
which could not fail of exciting irritation : 4< Tell 
the cardinal. " said Guiton to the drummer who 
brought the letter, " that I am his very humble 
: servant" 

Meanwhile the English parliament expressed 
great impatience at the unskilful management of 
both the recent expeditions. The Huguenots also 
obtained an audience of Charles to remonstrate 
upon the slow and negligent preparations for the 
relief of Rochelle. The expedition was at length 
completed, and Buckingham proceeded to Forts- 
mouth to take the command : he was there much 
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enguged with Soubise, and the French gentlemen, 
who incessantly urged the departure of the fleet, 
and remonstrated on every occasion at the delays, 
which inflicted prolonged misery upon their con- 
federates. After one of these conversations, in 
which Soubise had been very animated, Bucking- 
ham was struck in the breast with a knife, and 
almost instantly expired. A hasty impression that 
the blow was given by a French hand nearly cost 
the lives of Soubise and his friends, whose angry 
tone and gestures had been noticed, although the 
bystanders could not comprehend their observa- 
tions. The assassin, Felton, was soon found ; he 
made no effort to escape, and referred to a paper 
in his hat for an explanation of his motives, n 
precaution he had taken, under the conviction that 
he should perish in his dire attempt.* 

This event caused a further delay; but the 
Rochellese manfully bore up under their trials. 
The earl of Lindsey succeeded Buckingham in the 
command ; and arrived off th* isle of Rhe, at the 
end of September. But the mole and other 
works were by this time so strong, that it would 
have been rash to attempt an attack. Another 
month passed off without any effort to relievo the 
city ; and the successive preparations for attacking 
the mole terminated in a few exchanges of shot. 
At length the cravings of nature triumphed over 
the firmness of principle; and Richelieu having 
given great facilities for an adjustment, passports 
were sent for deputies to proceed to the king's 
camp, to discuss the terms of surrender. When 
we consider the severity shown to many unfortu- 
nate messengers during the siege, some of whom 
were hanged after the reduction of the town, for 
the mere fact of conveying letters to or from the 
besieged, there is ground for surprise that the 
inhabitants in general were treated so leniently. 
Richelieu evidently discerned the advantages to be 
derived from humane policy ; and his comprehen- 
sive views of affairs caused him to be satisfied with 
annihilating a little republic, which had deticd the 
crown of France during seventy years. The gates 
of Rochelle were thrown open on the 30th of Oc- 
tober, after a siege of nearly fifteen months ; during 
which period the inhabitants were reduced from 
above twenty-seven thousand to five ; and out of 
nearly six hundred Englishmen, left by Bucking- 
ham, only sixty- two survived. f 

Perfect order was maintained on the entrance 
of the king's troops ; and the disappointment of 
the vanquished was greatly soothed by their de- 
liverance from starvation, an abundant supply of 
provisions being gratuitously distributed by the 
cardinal. He inaugurated the conquest of the 
Protestant town, by celebrating mass with great 
pomp, on the festival of All Saints. J 

8 till there were examples of severity. The 
duchess of Rohan and her daughter were not 
named in the capitulation, and the king's advisers 
excluded her from its benefits. The duke Btates 
that his mother abstained from personal mention, 
to avoid the charge of having influenced the sur- 
render. She was punished for the exertious of 
her sons; and was taken captive to Niort, with 
her daughter. 41 Rigour without precedent," ob- 
serves her son, " that a person of her quality, at 
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the age of seventy, on quitting a siege in which 
■he and her daughter had lived for three months 
on horse-flesh, and four or fire ounces of bread 
per day, should be held captive, deprived of the 
exercises of religion, and with only one attendant 
for her service."* 

The amnesty was limited, in its effects, to the 
personal liberties and property of the inhabitants. 
As a corporation, Rochelle was to be severely 
punished ; and before the king's departure an 
ordinance was published, abrogating the rights and 
privileges of the city, confiscating the municipal 
estates, and ordering the complete destruction of 
the fortifications. It was even forbidden to erect a 
garden-wall near the town. The magistracy, on 
which the Rochellese had for centuries prided 
themselves, was abolished ; and the city of 
refuge" was uo longer permitted to receive a 
foreigner without the king's permission ; nor were 
any Protestants allowed to reside there, unless they 
had been established prior to the arrival of Buck- 
ingham's expedition, f 



CHAPTER LVIII. 

Conde's expedition against the iomrjrenti— Rohan's treaty 
with Spam- Sack of Priv**- Pacification of 16**— Syiu*! 
at Outre 11 ton- Death of Rohan. Montmorency, and Urban 
Orandier. 

Conformably to the agreement between the Dukes 
of Buckingham and Rohan, the latter had proceeded 
in the summer of 1027 into Languedoc, where he 
summoned his adherents and prepared to co- 
operate with his allies. He published a manifesto, 
containing his reasons for seeking the assistance of 
England, in support of the reformed churches of 
France. That declaration was circulated through 
all the towns in which Protestants resided; and 
there was in Languedoc alone a powerful party, 
resolved to support his cause. An assembly wits 
held at Uses, to invite Rohan to resume the post 
of commander-in-chief of the Protestant forces ; 
and, previous to separation, the members signed an 
oath of union and fidelity, j 

The inhabitants of Milhaud protested against the 
assembly of Uses; and the consuls of Montauban 
addressed the king, declaring their disapprobation 
of Rohan's treason.} But he felt confident of 
general support in that province ; and vigorously 
pressed his measures for combating the Prince of 
Conde, who was commissioned by the king to 
oppose his progress. j| 

Some minute details of this expedition have been 
preserved, from which we may infer the dreadful 
degree of animosity excited against the unfortunate 
Huguenots, who had accepted a tempting offer 
from the English minister, and were now irrepara- 
bly compromised. The national feeling was so 
much worked upon, that the Protestants, being 
charged with participating in an English invasion, 
were exposed to the utmost degree of hatred. 

The Huguenots of the Vivarias had elected for 
their c-hieftaiu a very daring and courageous man, 
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named Brison; and when Conde quitted Lyons, 
this commander was the first to call forth the 
prince's powers. Brison had posted himself at 
Soyon, s town on the Rhone, most advantageously 
situated for defence, if the garrison had been at all 
adequate. After some heavy discharges of artil- 
lery, the besieged proposed a parley, and demanded 
a truce until the following day. Their proposal 
being rejected, they declared they would hold out, 
and at midnight made their escape quietly to 
another refuge.* 

Condi's subsequent behaviour was wantonly 
severe. The report sent to the government shows 
a cold, unfeeling insensibility on the part of the 
narrator, no less than an excessive animosity in 
the prince's orders. " He set fire to the village 
held by Brison, and hanged some soldiers who had 
been surprised ; among others a cordelier, newly 
unfrocked, whom they found with an arquebuse. 
He gave up to plunder the dwelling of Du Bays 
first consul of Nismes, in hatred of the (action to 
which he belonged."f 

Brison's career was soon after terminated. He 
sustained his character to the last, and surprised 
Vale, a towu in the Vivaraia. But Condi was 
delivered from an opponent who was not suffi- 
ciently dignified to throw a lustre on the contest ; 
for being at Priraa, within a few days afterwards, 
he was requested to hold a child of his lieutenant I 
at the font of a neighbouring village. Military 
honours signalised the chieftain's presence ; and a 
salute was tired as he left the rural temple. One 
of the pieces was loaded with ball, and Brison 
being struck, was killed on the spot. His successor 
in the command was Montbrun St, Andre. J 

When the prince arrived at Toulouse, the par- 
liament, encouraged by his presence, and instigated 
by the Dukes of Montmorency, Epernon, and 
Vent ado ur, passed several exceedingly severe edicts 
against the rebels. One was personally against the 
Duke of Rohan, who was degraded from his rank 
and dignities, and condemned to be torn asunder 
by fou.' horses.} The sentence was executed in 
effigy on the fifth of February, 1628 ; and if 
Rohan's good fortune had not preserved him from 
capture, he might and probably would have ex- 
piated his rebellion on the scaffold. A harsh spirit 
prevailed ; and it was very common for agents and 
emissaries, if taken, to be hanged. This happened 
to a shoemaker of Montauban, who had carried a 
letter to Rohan, and was returning with the 
answer : being arrested at Gailhac, he was taken 
to Toulouse, where he was condemned and forth- 
with executed. J 

It would answer no useful purpose to describe 
all the movements and encounters between the 
king's forces and the Protestants under Rohan. 
A variety of anecdotes are recorded by contempo- 
raries, which show the strong feelings excited on 
both sides; and on perusing the chronicles of 
these times, the number of summary executions 
appears awfully numerous. 

There were three leaders in the south of France : 
Conde, who was striving to gain importance by 
serving the king; Montmorency, whose aim was to 

• Pec. lath. 1697. Merc. Prone-, vol. xiv. p, 4. 

t R.lntiou ilu Voyage do Monsieur le Prince, given l,y 
Anhery. vol. i. p. 604. 

J Jan. 4th. 16X8. Merc. Pranc.. vol xiv. p. 43. 

S Decree dated 29th Jolt. 16SJ8. Merc. Franc,-, vol. xiv. p. 
53. 

J 16th Feb. 1688. Merc. Pranf., vol xiv. p. 59. 
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become independent like Lesdiguieres ; and Rohan, 
w ho maintained the Protestant cause against them 
both. The military operations were on a small 
scale, and there were very few actions worthy of 
note. However, Rohan's efforts prove him a more 
than ordinary man, when it is considered that he 
had to withstand the forces of several provinces ; 
his resistance in Languedoc entitle* him to great 
credit; and if the siege of Rochelle had been 
raised, would assuredly have procured him much 
renown, by the consequences to which it must have 
given rise. 

The news of the surrender of Rochelle created 
great consternation, not only among Rohan's 
forces, but in all the Protestant towns. Every con- 
federate, from that time, felt the necessity of 
making the best te^rms in hi* power. And many 
went so far as openly to justify such intentions ; 
alleging that as the war was undertaken with the 
design of saving Rochelle, that town having fallen, 
it was incumbent upon them to make peace, with- 
out exposing their cause to extremities. Romish 
agents at the same time announced that prompti- 
tude was essential for all who wished to make 
terms, as the first submissions would be beat 
rewarded. A royal proclamation likewise declared, 
that a decree of amnesty and oblivion would be 
granted to all individuals or communities, who in 
token of submission were willing to apply for the 
£a»our. # 

Although the promises of Charles I. had proved 
valueless, the Huguenots still clung to the idea of 
Knijfish protection; and Rohan addressed that 
monarch, imploring his assistance, f At the same 
time, with an inconsistency to be explained only 
by the desperate state of his affairs, he sent an 
agent to the King of Spain, to supplicate his aid ; 
and in return for the Spanish subsidies, he engaged 
to keep a stipulated force in the field, to make 
any diversion requisite for promoting the views and 
measures of the most Catholic king. Philip was 
highly pleased at such an opportunity for annoy- 
ing the French government, and concluded a 
treaty to this effect : the Duke de Rohan was to 
receive six hundred thousand ducats per annum, 
payable half yearly : he was to keep up a force of 
twelve thousand men, and hold himself ready to 
march in any direction where the Spanish govern- 
ment required a diversion ; and he was further 
prohibited from concluding any treaty of peace, 
without the consent of the King of Spain. 

This treaty is disgraceful to the Duke of Rohan, 
if its conclusion can he substantiated. The text 
of the proposals and convention is preserved in a 
semi-official record ;| but it does not appear after 
all that Rohan ever received the promised subsidy 
u! though the ncgociation can hardly he doubted ; 
fur the assembly of Nismes requested him to write 
to Casscl, his agent at Madrid, that he could not 
subsist without money, and that a pacification in 
France must speedily take place, unless a supply 
arrived shortly.^ This is certainly an admission 
of the treaty. 

Bernard Pels, a Dutchman, one of Rohan's agents 
in Spain, was about this time arrested at Limel, 

• 15th Dee. 162». Merc. Prone, vol. xv. p. 31.— Rohan, 
liv. 4 p. 423. 

t Letter dated NUmen, 12th March, 1629. Meic. Prone., 
tw!. xv. p. 2*5. 

Dated Madrid. 3rd May, 1629. according to Mere. 
XT. p. 4«3. 
Mem. liv. 4. p. 444. 
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and conducted to Toulouse, where torture was 
used to elicit particulars on the nature of his 
mission, and the names of his confederates. He 
was afterwards tried, sad capitally condemned, as 
guilty of high treason : a sentence which it requires 
some ingenuity to justify, as the crown of France 
had not a shadow of claim to his allegiance. The 
severity of his punishment proves the strong appre- 
hensions of Louis and his minister, that such a 
dangerous correspondence existed between the 
court of Madrid and the Huguenots.* 

The king, attended by Richelieu, quitted the 
capital early this year, for the purpose of raising 
the siege of Casal. By activity and energy at Suze, 
he compelled the Duke of 8avoy to consent to a 
treaty ; and returned to Languedoc much earlier 
than could have been expected. His presence 
speedily produced a marked effect on the opera- 
tions of his forces; and the appearance of his 
standard was the forerunner of success. Privas 
was plundered and burned, after a siege of fifteen 
days.f 

Richelieu considered that the devastation of 
Privas required some palliation, and wrote a letter 
to the queen, in which he represents the catastrophe 
as an involuntary severity. He states that five or 
six hundred men who had retreated into a fort, 
having surrendered at discretion, the king resolved 
on banging some, sending others to the galleys, 
and pardoning the least culpable. But as the guards 
entered the place, a desperate Huguenot, named 
Chambelan, took a lighted match, and declared to 
his companions, that as he would rather perish in 
the ruins than be hanged, he should set fire to the 
magazine, which he instantly effected. Many 
were killed on both sides ; and the troops, in the 
fury of their vengeance, 6lew several of their own 
party. " It seems," says the cardinal, " like a 
particular judgment of God upon this town, which 
has always been the seat of heresy in these quarters. 
There was no intention of giving up the place to 
pillage ; but in the night it was abandoned, and 
the gates thrown open for the soldiers to enter in 
crowds to plunder. Everything possible was done 
to prevent its being burnt ; yet not a house hus 
escaped the flames. Orders were given to prevent 
those in the fort from being molested by the troops, 
but they violently exposed themselves to destruc- 
tion, leaping down from their fortifications, and 
incensing the soldiers against them, by their des- 
perate attempt to destroy themselves with the 
king's followers." J 

Many strong towns were successively surrendered 
to the king; and a general wish for peace was 
found to exist among the Protestants. Rohan 
foresaw that the edicts would be completely an- 
nulled, if private treaties were entered into ; and 
that a general pacification, although disadvanta- 
geous, would be less injurious to the cause. $ He 
accordingly sent a messenger to the royal camp, 
requesting a few days' suspension of hostilities, 
with permission for the assembly at Nismes to join 
him at Anduze, without molestation. This after 
some difficulty was granted. The deputies from 
Nismes were rather extravagant in their pretcn- 

• Pels was beheaded 16th June. 1639. Merc. Prone... 
vol. xv p. 464. 
t 29th May. Uerr. Frame . p. 479. 

t Letter dated Privas. 30th May. 1629. Auberv. vol. i. 
p. «17. 

§ Rohan. Ditetmrt nrr let Denim TrouUts, p. lis, and 
Memoires. liv. 4. at the end. 
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sions, which for some time teemed likely to prevent 
all negociation ; but a treaty was concluded and 
signed at Alais on the 27th of June.* The stipula- 
tions were perhaps as favourable as the ill fortune 
of the Protestants could hove led them to expect ; 
and while they had to lament the loss of their 
fortified town, they had liberty of conscience and 
freedom of worship again allowed them by edict. 
Experience had however shown how little reliance 
could be placed upon such guarantees, even in the 
days of Henry IV. ; and cordiality was not esta- 
blished between the rival creeds. The people of 
Montauban would not agree to the treaty: this 
obstinacy gained them the empty distinction of a 
siege. Bassompierre invested the place ; and after 
a few days, entered to complete Richelieu's 
triumph, by subduing the last town in which there 
remained any symptoms of revolt. f 

No sooner was the civil war terminated, than the 
princes and leading nobility discovered the im- 
mense advantages which Richelieu would derive 
from the circumstance, to establish himself firmly 
as prime minister. The court soon became a scene 
of extensive rivalry and dispute; and Louis was 
so harassed in his domestic circle by the quarrels 
of his family, that he acquired a habit of considering 
Richelieu aa indispensable to his happiness and 
comfort. 

The queen-mother's hatred to the cardinal was 
undisguised ; and subsequently, when she con- 
sidered it necessary to justify herself, she declared 
in a letter to the parliament, that she should never 
have resolved on quitting France, if it had not 
been to preserve her life from the hands of 
Richelieu + 

Rut the cardinal was not the only cause of her 
displeasure and vexation : Gaston d'Orleans wished 
to marry the princess Mary de Goncague, a 
measure strenuously opposed by his mother, who 
was desirous that he should wed her niece, a 
Tuscan princess. In the midst of these family 
disputes, an ineffectual effort was made to effect 
Richelieu's dismissal ;§ but the failure oury served 
to render his position stronger, while it assured his 
enemies of increased hostility on his part. The 
king's movements towards Orleans, where his 
brother lived in retirement, made that prince 
suspicious of some evil design, and in the middle 
of March he escaped into Lorraine. 

In July, the queen-mother quitted Compiegne 
for La Capelle, a town in Picardy, where she 
hoped to be joined by sufficient partisans, among 
the French malcontents and Spanish mercenaries 
from Flanders, for resisting any effort to conduct 
her back to her place of confinement. However, 
from the measures adopted on the occasion, she 
was compelled to change her plan, and withdrew 
into Flanders. |] 

* Menard, Hittoin dt Nimei, vol. v. p. 586. Rohan, 
Menoirct. lit. 4. The edict in favour of the Dukede Rohan 
and the Sieur de Souhise, dated Nismes, July, 1629. is given 
by Renoit. vol. ii. (JVravef). 

t sotli August, 1629. Merc. Franc., vol. xv. p. S37. Lks- 
soinnierre, vol. iii. p. 222. 

{Letter dated Avesues, 27th July, 1631. Aubery, vol. 
ii. p. 124. 

{ 11th November, 1630, commonly termed la j<mrntte de$ 
duvet. 

I The inquiry, instituted by the kind's order, contains 
the most minute details : — " The queen set out at 10 o'clock 
in the nixht of 18th July, 1631. in a conch belonging to 
Madame du Fresrvoy. drawn by six bay horses," &c, Sec. 
Aubery, vol. ii. p. 115. 
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Under such circumstances, the affairs of the • 
Protestants obtained very V tic attention from the \ 
government. Their political importance had 
ceased ; and the time had not yet arrived for de- 
priving them of the rights of conscience. All j 
Europe knew the resolution of Gustavus Adolphu's ' 
to make common cause with Protestants under ' 
persecution : prudence consequently demanded 
liberal treatment for them at this time. They had 
not been allowed to hold a synod for some years ; 
and the king gave them permission to meet at 1 
Charenton, in September, 1631. An historian, 
avowedly unfavourable to them, observes, that the 
disputes between the king, his mother, and brother, ! 
seemed to present them with an occasion for re- 
volting ; and therefore the government endeavoured 
to satisfy the most reasonable of their demands.* 

When the deputies were assembled, Gallard, the 
king's commissary, informed them that his majesty j 
would be a good father and sovereign to them, but 
he forbade their making protestations and remon- 
strances. He directed their attention to several 
infractions of the king's orders ; such as receiving j 
foreigners into the ministry, and French preachers j 
going abroad. There was however another charge, i 
far more serious, as calculated to bring odium upon 
the Protestant body: Beraut, minister of Mont- 
auban, had published a work, declaring that 
preachers had a right to take arms for the cause of 
religion. For this he had been prohibited by the 
king's order from assisting at the synod ;t but 
being questioned on the subject, he excused himself 
on account of the heated state of public opinion at j 
the time he wrote and acquiesced in the condem- : 
nation of the work. At the request of the synod, | 
he obtained the king's permission to join the a*- ! 
semhly. 

The ministers Amirault and dc Vi liars were de- i 
puted by the meeting to present the statement of 
their grievances to the king, then staying at Com- I 
piegne. They petitioned for the right of ministers | 
to preach in any Protestant temple, whereas a 
recent decision had forbidden them to abandon 
their special charges — a cessation of proceedings 
instituted against some ministers of Languedoc, for 
preaching their avowed doctrines — admission of 
Protestants to public charges — and the liberation 
of some of their brethren from the galleys.* From 
this list of their demands, a tolerable idea may be 
formed of their condition at t his epoch. 

Rohan's principles were a decided obstacle to his i 
remaining at the court of Louis XIII., although 
that monarch appeared willing to receive him with I 
cordiality. The tone of his memoirs indicates a ; 
feeling of disappointment and vexation at the ca- ■ 
lumnious reports put into circulation by some who, 
having abjured Protestantism, deemed it essential 
to their interests that his motives should be assailed. 
In a discourse composed with the idea of justifying 
his conduct and character, he observes : •« It is a 
thankless toil to serve the public, especially a feeble 
and voluntary party, for if each does not find what 
he anticipated, all cry out against their leader. 
This I now exj erience — I am blamed by the people, 
who have not the relief they expected : being sti- 

* Bernard, p. 280. 

t Benoit states that the kiug wished to exclude Basnage. 
pastor of Carentan. on account of the teal he had displayed 
during the siege of Rocludlc. H <$t. it, f Edit dt A'am'rt, vol. 
ii. p. 519. 

| Merc. Franc., vol. xvli. p. 733. 
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mulated by false brethren, who, to increase their 
importance with the opposite party, make it their 
business to represent me, as they iu reality are."* 

This nobleman being grandson of Isabella d'Al- 
bret, (.laughter of John, King of Navarre, would 
hare succeeded to that crown had Henry IV. died 
childless. His birth entitled him to much more 
importance at court than the circumstances of the 
time permitted ; he therefore withdrew to Venice 
at the close of the civil wars, and was appointed 
generalissimo of that republic. In that capacity 
he had made ample preparations for repairing the 
disasters of some recent campaigns, when his pro- 
jects were annihilated by the treaty of Cherasco, 
concluded in June, 1631. He was afterwards sent 
by Louis as his ambassador to the Grisons, and 
was actively engaged in similar employs until 
March, 1037, when a treaty which he had concluded 
respecting the Valteline caused considerable dis- 
sutWactiou at court; and to avoid the effects of 
Richelieu's animosity, he retired to Geneva. Al- 
though his conduct in the Valteline gave ample 
proof of his bravery and talent, he dared not return 
into France, being persuaded that the prime mi- 
nister would make him responsible for the misfor- 
tunes attendant on an event which had arisen 
entirely out of that statesman's policy .f 

Urotius, in a letter to Oxenstiern, states that the 
court of France was nlarmed at the correspondence 
between Rohan and Saxc- Weimar, who had great 
deference for his talents. Richelieu apprehended 
*ome project for reviving the Protestant interest in 
tbe Cevciwe*. Rohan was sent to Venice with a 
view of drawing him away from Geneva; but he 
met Weimar, and instead of proceeding to Venice 
joined his army. While charging at the head of a 
body of troops, at the battle of lthinfeldt, he re- 
ceived a wound, which ultimately proved fatal. J 
The king wrote Rohan a letter of thanks for the 
victory he had been instrumental in gaiuing ; but 
it wa» generally supposed that Richelieu's satisfac- 
, tion at the defeat of the Imperialists was inferior 
| to his pleasure on being freed from a powerful 
enemy. $ 

Henry, Dnke of Rohan was, by general admission, 
one of the greatest men of his age. His opinions on 
military tactics have been highly prised, especially 
on questions relating to mountain warfare. It has 
been said of him, that he followed the traces of 
Sertoriua, and became the model of Caliuat. He 
had great talent as a writer ; and Voltaire has passed 
! some high encomiums on his account of the Valte- 
line wars. He detested avarice, and spared no 
expense for spies, whom he termed the eyes of an 
&nny.|] An idea obtained circulation that he was 
in treaty with the Porte for the purchase of Cyprus, 
in order to establish a free government, where the 
persecuted Protestant* might find a refuge. The 
project failed in consequence of the death of the 
patriarch Cyril, who had promoted the negotia- 
tion^ 

The remainder of the reign of Louis XIII. pre- 
sents very few incidents claiming notice in this 
work. Richelieu was firm, he was even severe: 

• Rohan, Ditcrmn imr \r,t Dcrnirrt Tnmhlet, p. 97. 

t D'Avriyny, .VV» Vlmmnlogitpirf, vol. i. p. SOS. 

I He «ai wounded 28th Feb.. and died 13th April. l«38, 
*. 5». Hb body wa» carried to Geneva, and buried with 
ireat honour*. !<eva»-or, liv. 43. 

( \*t\*Tc,Vie Ar RicMie*. vol. ii. p 331. 

I LevaMor. liv. 63. 

t Aox-lot de !» llou.aaye, Mt*. Uiit . vol. ii. p. 86 



bat his enemies must admit he possessed greatness 
of mind ; and his advice tempered and neutralised 
the tendency to cruelty and bigotry which corroded 
the weak monarch's breast. 

The fate of Montmorency will always be a stigma 
upon the cardinal's government.* That nobleman's 
sentence was as strictly just, as Marshal Marillac's 
was legally iniquitous ; but Montmorency had ren- 
dered great assistance in consolidating the throne ; 
for which Louis had many times expressed his gra- 
titude : indeed it is doubtful whether Richelieu 
could have suppressed the Huguenot party in Lau- 
guedoc without bis co-operation. His name was 
moreover popular; and his character stood very 
high for social excellence : those circumstances 
combined have thrown a halo around his name, and 
probably ensured his fate; for his insurrection 
might have been pardoned, if Richelieu's plan 
of government had not required the sacrifice of 
every rival. 

Marillac's sentence is by all admitted to be odious 
in the extreme : but Richelieu's apologists contend 
that the marshal was guilty of the basest ingrati- 
tude, in conspiring against his benefactor ; and thus 
divert a portion of the odium from the statesman, 
whose firm administration excited much discontent, 
and provoked continual plots against his person. 
He was therefore, in self-defence, compelled to 
adopt tyrannical measures ; and a long catalogue 
of victims is displayed in the annals of this reign. 
The Huguenots were not however the objects of 
his judicial rigour; and on oue occasion when two 
students of Saumur were convicted of mingling, in 
a frolic, with the faithful at the midnight mass, on 
which occasion they irreverently received the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, the sentence was free from 
the cruelty which had long characterised such 
judgments. They were banished from Paris for 
three years— from Saumur, for ever; were fined 
twelve hundred livrcs; and the punishment of 
death was threatened if the offence were repeatod.f 

Urban Grandier, a priest, is among the names 
rendered famous for a melancholy fate. The Ur- 
suline convent at Loudun was disttubed by appa- 
ritions ; and subsequently the nuns displayed all 
the symptoms of demoniacal possession ; which 
facts were related in the proc4*-verbaux of three 
consecutive ceremonials for exorcising the place.}. 
Grandier was a man of considerable talents, and 
had written a treatise condemning the celibacy of 
the clergy; for which it is however probable he 
would never have been molested, had he not pub- 
lished a satirical libel upon Richelieu. He was 
accused of having bewitched the Ursuline nunB ; 
and writers in the cardinal's employ have asserted 
that his simulated apparitions were only covers for 
effecting impure designs. It was believed at court 
that he was the cause of the demoniacal possession, 
and to doubt it became a state offence. Grandier 
was arrested in December, 1633 ; and as the sen- 
tence which condemned him to be burned alive 
was not given till August following, it would appear 
that he defended himself with ability. It was how- 
ever in vain ; for Laubardemont, one of Richelieu's 
creatures, and the Jesuit Lactance, who was there 

• Montmorency was beheaded at Toulouse. 30th Oct. 1632 ; 
Marill ic At Paris, in May of Um same year. 

t Arret du Parlemeut de Paris, nth Feb. 1638. Merc. 
Fnnc.. vol. aviii. p. sfl. 

% 7th <Vt.. 14th Sov.. and 4th Dec.. IH32. Merc Franc., 
vol xx. pp. 4*<7 764. 
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to exorcise the nuns, condemned him for magic, 
sorcery, impiety, &c. Grandier endured a long 
martyrdom, being tortured for some time with 
ingenious devices. To inspire the public with a 
hatred of his memory. Father Lactance held a 
heated iron crucifix to Grandier's lips: the sufferer 
drew back with the pain, and the Jesuit pointed 
out to the by -slanders how the heretic abhorred 
the symbol of redemption.* 

The Count de Lude exposed the infamous im- 
posture, which was continued after Grandier had 
expired in the flames. Pretending to have a choice 
relic iu a casket, he expressed a desire to test the 
reality of the possession, by holding it near to one 
of those suffering from the demon. The nun in 
consequence threw herself into violent convulsions 
directly the holy relic was near her; and a tre- 
mendous outcry was raised against the count, when 
he opened his box, and displayed a bunch of hair 
and some feathcrs.t The deception was then 
evident ; and the exorcists lost the gratuity allowed 
them bv the government. 

From this time the affairs of France assumed an 
entirely different character : Richelieu interfered in 
the general concerns of Europe ; and the military 
operations in Germany, by engaging attention and 
occupying the active spirits of the age, completely 
finished the civil wars, and introduced a new system 
of policy, more hostile to the power and influence 
of the nobles, and for a time severe towards all 
classes: it was however requisite, after so many 
years of anarchy, to pass under the ordeal of tyranny, 
as the price of restored order. 

Ere we quit this era of the Huguenot annals, 
there remains only to allude to the death of Sully, 
whose patriotism and loyalty were made to har- 
monise with his religious principles, in attachment 
to which he remained unchanged until his death. 
We have found him, even while suffering a species of 
vexatious banishment, forget his injuries, and act 
as mediator before the walls of Montauban ; for 
which service he was subsequently rewarded with 
the marshal's baton. 

It is related that notwithstanding Sully's firm 
and uncompromising views upon his religious 
tenets, J he entertained great partiality for some 
Capucins, by whom he was visited; and that a 
short time before his death, he wished to converse 
with them, but the duchess refused them admit- 
tance, and threatened to have them thrown into 
the moat, unless they retired. That lady was an 
exceedingly zealous Protestant; and her daugh- 
ter, the Duchess of Rohan, followed her example: 
they washed with their own hands the linen of the 
communion table ; but, with that single exception, 
all Sully's children embraced the Romish faith. § 
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Mazarin's administration — Encroachments on tlw edict* by 
Umi* XIV.— Madame, de Mainteuon'it influence — Com- 
moucv moat of the dratfoiiautUs. 

From the pacification of lt?29 until l«fll, when 
Louis XIV. assumed the direction of affairs, the 

• Hurt. rte» PUhles de Loudon. Merc. Prune., vol. xx. 

♦ Aicana Gillica. p !>6. 

% Yet. according to Benoit, hi* conduct nt the religious 
»crvi< e» wii very ir revere ut ; he kept the cnntiresatiun wait 
inj{ for hi» appearance, remained covered and played with a 
favourite do« during tlio *ennon. IIUI. de I Edit de Nanttt. 
vol ii p. 536. 

| Sn !V lcmntam*M*moin$* ftrf/y. par I'abfaederErluse. 



general history of the Huguenots presents few 
important incidents. There were from time to 
time individual cases of complaint, and isolated 
instances of hostility ; for the spirit of the leaifue 
was not extinct, and the more jealous partisuu* of 
Rome were only restrained from urging their 
favourite measure by the commanding geniu* of 
the celebrated cardinals who successively admi- 
nistered the affairs of France. Popular prejudice 
would frequently burst forth in an access of 
animosity, under the garb of zeal for religion ; 
and whenever, through some technical irregularity, 
the protecting clause* of the edict of Nantes could 
be evaded or infriuged, the circumstance was 
regarded as a victory over heresy. Unfortunately 
for the Protestants, no effort was made by thetn 
to appease the hostile opinion of the people ; they 
repeatedly asserted in their discussions and publi- 
cations that the pope was Antichrist, and that the 
church of Rome was signified in Scripture by 
Babylon. The Catholic clergy became more a-»d 
more animated in the quarrel ; and from the 
superior advantages of the Romish religion the 
result could not be doubtful. The church, as a 
powerful body in the state, was enabled to confer 
a Bervice on the crown, in voting grants, termed 
dotu gratuits or free gifts. The Protestants, on 
the other hand, were poor: nearly all the noble 
members of their community had been seduced 
into abjuration, by the hopes of lucrative employs 
and honourable distinctions. And as the votes of 
each assembly of the clergy was accompanied by 
sdmc request for edicts against the Protestants, it 
is rather a cause for surprise that the edict of 
Nantes should have remained in force so long, 
than that it was ultimately revoked. The high 
ecclesiastical rank of Richelieu and Mazarin 
doubtless enabled them to repel the successive 
demands of the clergy, while a layman enjoying 
the sovereign's confidence in the same degree could 
hardly have escaped the suspicion of secretly 
favouring heresy : but aa princes of the church, 
they were able to postpone nearly every project 
against freedom of conscience; and as they both 
gave the most liberal recompenses to encourage 
desertion from the Huguenot cause, no complaint 
could consistently be raised against their policy. 

Richelieu was magnificent in his projects, and 
elevated in his ideas. His disposition led him to 
patronise literature and the tine arts. He was a 
generous friend, but an implacable enemy ; and 
having succeeded in restoring the regal authority, 
he swayed it conformable to his own caprices and 
feelings. He was both hated and feared by the 
king, whose councils he directed ; and would have 
been speedily removed from his exalted situation, 
if Louis had beeu more vigorous, or the kingdom 
less agitated. Being well served by Father Joseph, 
he firmly established his authority ; and every 
effort to overthrow him recoiled upon his rival* 
and adversaries. 

Louis XIII. soon followed his minister to the 
grave:" his character appears in a most disadvan- 
tageous light, on account of the severe example* 
to which the disorganised state of society gave 
rise. He was inclined to piety, but, under the in- 
fluence of injudicious or crafty advisers, he became 
so infatuated, that he wrote to the pope in 1631, 

• Richrlien died 4th Dec.. IMS ; Louis XIII. Uth M»v. 
IMS. 
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declaring hi« readiness to break the existing 
treaties with his northern allies, provided the 
King of Spain would join him in extirpating pro- 
testantism.* His domestic misfortunes arose 
principally from his readiuess to receive impres- 
sions of distrust : the inevitable consequence was 
a series of family feuds, which never failed to 
kindle political troubles. After making every 
allowance for his weakuess, and placing upon his 
advisers the responsibility of many unjust condem- 
nations during his reign, his name and character 
are very far from commanding the respect of pos- 
terity. 

Mazarin's government appears to have been 
destined to form a contrast with that of his pre- 
decessor. The predominant feeling of the public 
againt Richelieu was hatred ; against Mazarin, it 
was contempt : yet both succeeded in completely 
subjugating all orders of the state. Each excelled 
in crafty manoeuvre ; but although Mazarin was 
the object of avowed jealousy, and exposed to the 
efforts of open hostilities, he never sought his 
revenge by means of the scaffold. His besetting 
weakeness was a love of money ; and the success 
of his schemes was probably the true cause of the 
enmity to which he was exposed. His talent is 
admitted by bis enemies. His plans were less 
gigantic than those of Richelieu, but much better 
arranged and digested. He was less inclined to 
shine in forming new alliances and combinations, 
than to follow up the measures begun by his 
predecessor. With Condi and Turenne to 
command the forces; and, on the other hand, 
finding the nobles greatly humbled by the aug- 
mented stability of the monarchy, it was to be 
naturally expected that the results of his adminis- 
tration would be more extensive than those pro- 
duced by Richelieu, upon whose foundation bis 
political edifice was raised. 

In his foreign negociations, he had to assume an 
attitude altogether different. The power of France 
had made great advances ; Spain Mas considerably 
weaker ; the peace of Westphalia had changed the 
tactic* of several cabinets ; and the rise of Crom- 
well completely altered the aspect of French diplo- 
macy with England. To this last reason may be 
probably ascribed Mazarin's tenderness for the 
Protestants. He prized Cromwell's alliance, and 
was aware of the strong feeling of sympathy and 
brotherhood existing between the British prcsby- 
terians and the Huguenots. The Protector was 
solicited to form an alliance with the Prince of 
Condi, who even offered to become a Protestant ; 
and Cromwell stmt an agent privately to notice 
the state of the reformed in France. He reported 
tbat they were well treated, because Mazarin 
caused the edicts to be carefully observed ; and 
stated, in addition, tbat Conde was not much 
esteemed by the Huguenots.f 

An inclination to tolerance has exposed Mazarin 
to some severe animadversions from the more 
violent writers among the French clergy. One, 
particularly noted for his acrimony against the 
Protestants, after representing as a riot what was 
merely a display of feeling, ou account of a Pro- 
testant youth being induced to turn Romanist, com- 
>lain* of the cardinal's truckling to the Huguenots. 
i*s letter to the consistory of Nismes, where 
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it occurred, is thus estimated : "It contains ex- 
pressions as unworthy of the purple, and of his 
ministerial character, as it is conformable to the 
subtle and dissembling spirit which sustained, and 
may be said to have guided him to the end of a 
difficult and thwarted administration."* 

During the troubles of the Fronde, the cardinal's 
enemies endeavoured, but in vain, to enrol the 
Huguenots among their partisans. Cotide's friends 
seized some forts at Rochelle ; and the prince 
hoped, by establishing himself in that port, to 
secure a communication with foreign countries. 
But the loyal spirit of the inhabitants enabled the 
king's general, D'Estissac, to regain possession 
after a siege of three days. Conde had, by thnt 
time, advanced to Muron, within fix leagues of 
I Rochelle : but, on learning that the forts had sur- 
rendered, he precipitately withdrew his forces into 
Saiutonge. The Count de Daugnion, Cotide's 
chief agent in the enterprise, maintained himself 
[ at Brouage, which place was, for some time, the 
, centre of a most dariug system of insurrectionary 
i warfare: his soldiers infested the surrounding 
country, and vessels, under his Hag, annoyed the 
commerce of that coast. He had even the audacity 
to solicit aid from Cromwell, who promised to 
send him teu thousand infantry and three thousand 
cavalry. That assistance never came ; and a 
Spanish naval expedition, with which he was to 
co-operate, was completely defeated by the Duke 
de Venddme. Still Daugnion was determined to 
defend his desperate cause ; and the court, con- 
sidering it better to win, than to have the 
trouble of subduing so desperate a man, sent the 
Bishop of Saintes to treat with him : his submis- 
sion was purchased with a marshal's baton, and 
five hundred thousand livres.f 

Having failed at Rochelle, Conde proceeded to 
Montauban, still relying on the insurrectionary 
disposition attributed to the protestants. There 
he had some grounds for anticipating success for 
his overtures, as the parliament of Toulouse had 
lately passed decrees condemning Mazarin's con- 
duct ; and that body was prevented from declaring 
openly for the priuce, solely through fear of the 
Huguenots, who were in the king's party. On 
presenting himself before the town, a trumpeter 
was sent to call on the people to submit ; appealing 
to the services rendered by Conde's ancestors to 
the protestant cause ; and promising, on his part, 
the maintenance of their liberties if they embraced 
his interests. But his offers were unanimously 
rejected ; and St. Luc, the king's general, who, 
after a recent defeat by the prince, had taken shelter 
there, finding himself so well supported, sent back 
the trumpeter with a message that the town was 
prepared to resist his attacV The prince had not 
materials for carrying on a siege, and withdrew to 
Moissac, a small town at a distance of three leagues, 
whence a body of troops from Montauban soon 
after dislodged hira.J 

Never were circumstances more favourable for 
the Huguenots to make an attempt for regaining 
their lost advantages than during the civil wars of 
the Fronde, which lasted from 1649 to 1653; but 
there appears to have existed no such desire in that 
body. Condi's project for seizing Rochelle was 

• Cnvrirac, Afofogi* de Ixmit XIV. p. t«>S. 
t Artvn*. vol. ii- p. 341. His edict uf amargtv U ditad 
l«th Msti-h. IM3. 

% Curt*, Hitt. de J*W de Bcmrbon, Prince de Condi, p. »8. 
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in 1651 ; and we have Mazarin'* testimony In the 
quiet disposition of the Protestant*. He is repre- 
sented to have said concerning them — " I have no 
reason to complain of the little flock : if they 
browze upon bad herbs, at least they do not go 
astray."* For their encouragement, the king 
published a declaration, t in which positive proofs 
of their fidelity and affection were recorded, and 
confirming the various edicts in their favour, not- 
withstanding any judgments or decrees given 
against them. Louis likewise wrote a letter to 
the consistory of Montauban, thanking its members 
for the marks of their attachment to his service, 
and permitting them to restore the fortifications of 
their town. J A comparison of the above dates 
will sufficiently prove that the royal promise was 
not given with a view to future advantage in the 
civil war ; because the declaration was not made 
until most of the partisans of the Fronde had sub- 
mitted : still it is maliciously recorded by an apolo- 
gist and flatterer of Louis XIV., that he gave the 
declaration in order to prevent the Protestants from 
joining the malcontents ; and, because it was given 
from no other motive, the request of the clergy 
procured its revocation in 1656. j 

This reversal of a declaration, which should have 
been deemed sacred and irrevocable, caused much 
apprehension among the Protestants. For some 
years the attention of many eminent persons in 
the church, and among the offices of parliament, 
had been directed towards the most efficacious 
means for delivering France from the presence of 
heresy. Various measures were proposed for 
hastening the general conversion of the Huguenots ; 
and the plan first adopted, corruption, was attended 
with great success : however, the middle and lower 
classes could not be bribed by such inducements. 
Men of high birth were dazzled with the perspec- 
tive of rank and honours ; but the peaceable manu- 
facturers and tradesmen continued stedfast in the 
reformed faith. A notion as ridiculous as it was 
tyrannical had been extensively adopted — That 
it was essential for all the subjects of a sovereign 
to have the same creed." This was maintained 
by Paul Hay du Chatelet, an advocate-general, 
who suffered imprisonment for nobly refusing to 
join in the iniquitous judgment of Marshal Marillac. 
In the dispensation of justice, that magistrate was 
alive to its first principles: but in discussing the 
rights of conscience, he was lost amid the subtleties 
of the Romish doctrines ; and seems to have been 
insensible to the value of quiet orderly conduct in 
a numerous body of men, unless they concurred 
with the state authorities on religious opinions. 
In his remarks upon the Protestants, he assumes 
that they cherish feelings of hatred to public order, 
and are ever ready for revolt, confusion, and 
anarchy. These general accusations were, how- 
ever, unimportant, compared with his demand for 
repealing the edict of Nantes, which, he observes, 
" was exacted by violence, and in arms ; and which 
was, after all, only a temporary measure, to await 
their being instructed in the truth for which they 

have had sufficient time When the edict 

was given, the happiness of France was promoted 
by it; and if the same motive now demands its 
revocation, there needs no hesitation, it must be 

• Rulhiere. F.rlairtiiurmeni hittvritjuet, vol. i. p. 19. 
t Dated St. Germain, tlst May. Itftl . 
t 0*t*. p. aos. 

| Soulier. HUt. dm CoMmmsm, p. 6i8. 



repealed or set aside." He then proposes fifteen 
methods for inducing a general conversion ; by 
wluch the protestant religion might be made to 
disappear, without resorting to bpen persecution : 
one of these methods will suffice to exemplify the 
spirit in which the whole are conceived: it consists 
in suing the Protestants lor their common debts 
and thus obtain decrees of seizure and sale of their 
lemples, which cannot be admitted as in mort- 
main.* 

Such sentiments being avowed, every decision 
of the parliaments against the Protestants appeared 
as an evidence that the suggestions were being 
acted upon. For the Huguenots, under 6uch cir- 
cumstances, to prepare for the coming storm, was 
no more than common sense would induce any one 
to expect. And when their lawful sovereign could 
so far despise the obligations of honour, as to 
revoke the declaration of 1652 merely because the 
reasons for making it no longer existed — when this 
wanton breach of faith is considered, there is great 
excuse to be made for the Huguenots seeking for 
foreign assistance in case of need. An act is said 
to have been signed at the synod of Montpazier, 
in 1659 ; it was presented to the king in 1677 by 
a minister named Mounier, who bad embraced the 
Romish religion, and who, in order to prove lus 
sincerity, endeavoured to injure his late com- 
panions. This act contains, among other clauses, 
that their brethren in England would come to their 
assistance, on condition that the towns and places, 
at their disposal, should be given up to tbem.f 
When the document was published, it was declared 
a calumny and fabrication ; and protectant writers 
impugned and criticised it with severity. The 
charge was unquestionably serious ; yet the con- 
vention appears iutended to be acted upon only in 
the event of anticipated persecution. Admitting 
the authenticity of the piece, it was not with the 
English government, but with private individuals 
they treated ; and it proves that the English nego- 
ciators merely made a stipulation to preserve them- 
selves from a repetition of the treacheries committed 
by Huguenot commanders in former civil wars; 
when it frequently happened that a chieftain, being 
offered advantageous terms by the court, would 
conclude a separate treaty, and abandon his con- 
federates. And on this head even the grand* ou 
of Coligny was not exempt from blame. 

When Louis took into his own hands the reins 
of government the Protestants were entitled to some 
very valuable rights; and that their conduct proved 
they deserved them, we have the testimony of that 
monarch himself, who at a later period of his 
reign dictated memoirs for the instruction of his 
sou. Mazarin's unpopularity called for some ex- 
planation, why an obnoxious minister was allowed 
to exercise authority after he had attained his 
majority ; and Louis XIV. justifies himself by 
enumerating the commotions at the commencement 
of his reign. The Prince of Condi at the head of 
the malcontents; the parliament inclined to in- 
fringe upon the royal prerogatives; and much 
interested feeling among the nobility, formed a 
serious combination, by subduing which Mazarin 
gained his esteem and gratitude. Surely, if the 
Protestants had given him apprehension, their 
discontent would have been included among the 
causes which had combined to direct his policy. 



• Trait* de la politique 
i Soulier, p. M3. 
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To liorrow the expression of one who had deroted 
much time and labour to researches on this epoch, 
'* He complains of the clergy, the Jansenists, the 
nobility, the courtiers, the magistrates, the finan- 
ciers ; and does not make the slightest mention of 
the Calviuists.'** And in renewing the characters 
of those selected to fill the rarious departments of 
the state, the king observes : " La Vrilliere and 
Duples* is were worthy men, but with intelligence 
merely proportioned to the exercise of their charges, 
which embraced nothing important." f The affairs 
of the Protestants especially occupied La Vrilliere, 
and the preceding remark upon his abilities is an 
additional proof that no charge of disaffection could 
at that time be brought against the Huguenots, j 

In further corroboration may be cited a letter 
from Louis to the Duke de St. Aignan : " You|| 
have acted very prudently, in not precipitating 
any thing, upon the information sent you respect- 
ing some inhabitants of Havre, of the pretended 
reformed religion. Those who profess it, being no 
U$t faithful to me than ray other subjects, they must 
not be treated with less attention and kindness." § 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
efforts of the intolerant party were laid aside at 
this period. A polemical fever tormented the 
wbole nation ; and there are many instances of 
individuals having changed their religion, who 
afterwards returned to their first faith.|| As the 
conversions were mostly from Protestantism to 
popery, every powerful interest leading in that 
direction, the clergy endeavoured to obtain a law 
for preventing relapse after abjuration. The 
Bishop* of Languedoc had attempted it in 1638 ; 
Richelieu however refused to confirm the provi- 
sional decrees given by the authorities of the 
province. In 1600, the assembly of the clergy 
renewed the application, but Mazarin withstood 
their demand ; and after his death, the new ad- ' 
ministration and a change of policy, encouraged I 
them to make another effort. A decree of the J 
attendant of Rochellc was confirmed ; and the 
ordinance was afterwards converted into a general j 
law. Its dispositions were very severe; for a I 
relapse into heresy exposed the individual to per- 
petual banishmeut. But its remote consequences 
were still more oppressive: for the Protestant 
ministers were forbidden to expostulate with, or 
exhort their converted brethren ; and the presence 
of such at their preachings was a sufficient cause 
for closing a temple and dispersing a flock. Re- 
morse frequently led there some who, in an un- 
guarded moment, had been induced to abjure ; 
they usually manifested contrition on witnessing 
their brethren and friends engaged in a form of 
worship which they had vowed to renounce and 
condemn ; the pastor's feelings naturally led him 
to revive, if possible, the penitent's former scnti- 

• Rulhiere. vol. i. p. SO. This author U nut quite justified 
in hu assertion; tor the ilimoint do mention the Pro- 
testtnU. though act rotnpUin<nj{lv : " L'on m 'avail dit quo 
dsn* le faubourg .St. O.rmiin ifs etait fait parvus quclquea 
et que Ton y pretendait etahlir dea cco'.cs de 
maia J* ft* si bien entendre que je no voulaU twit 
nouveautes. qu elle* <xt*emt imcontitent." Mem. 
i p SI . The kin* himself thu» testifies their ready sub- 
do Louis XIV.. ecriu par lui mime. vol. i. 
X Rulhiere. vol. i. p. 31. 

f Letter dated St. Germain. J.t April. \6M. La Beaomelle. 
vol. ri. p. 216. 

| Amou* others. Bayle. 




ments ; and most of the Protestant churches coming 
in this manner utider the penalty of the law, their 
numbers were rapidly reduced in consequence. ^ 
In 1666 the Catholic clergy made another step 
towards the subversion of religious liberty. There 
had been many cases before the courts entirely 
new in their nature ; and the interpretation of the 
law had often required a declaratory decree. 
Impartial decisions had sometimes been given : but 
for the greater part, those decrees were favourable 
to the state religion. 0 The clergy demanded and 
obtained that those decisions should be embodied 
in a general law. The Protestants then appre- 
hended a design for their complete ruin; and, 
within a few years, numbers abandoned their 
country, to seek in other lands that equal pro- 
tection of the laws, which they could not hope to 
enjoy in France. An edict against emigration 
was issued in 1669. f The tyrannical enactments 
on this subject afford materials for extensive com- 
mentary. Edict followed edict in rapid succession ; 
and the degree of penalty proceeded in an awful 
gradation from fine to imprisonment, the galleys, 
and death. 

Colbert's influence was still in favour of the 
Protestants, aud the threatened storm was for a 
time postponed ; but the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes was certainly contemplated iu 1069 
during which year, a royal proclamation forbade 
Trie" ~sy nods from censuring parents or guardians 
"who ^wnt "their children to Catholic schools ; aud 
enjoined' the closing of shops on festivals, with a 
number of regulations, highly vexatious to the Pro- 
testants.} 

Circumstances however combined to postpone 
the evil day : the king was favoured with a series of 
brilliant successes, almost unparalleled iu history ; 
the Jesuits were engaged in a long dispute with 
the Jansenists ; and some speculative theologians 
proposed a scheme for uniting the different creeds, 
by certain concessions from the pope, on matters 
of form.|j The last measure was more than once 
entered upon seriously ; and was under consider- 
ation about three years. Turenne, who had re- 
cently abjured, was in its favour ; and the scheme 
was not entirely renounced until 1(573, when the 
synod of Charenton declared it impracticable.^ 

The jubilee of 1676 revived in the king's bosom N 
that fervent xeal for the Romish religion which 
had been laid aside in the transports of his passion 
for Madame de Montespan. Even at his most 
voluptuous periods, that monarch was observant 
of devotional forms ; and it is said that during his 
whole life he never missed hearing daily mass, 
excepting on two occasions, when engaged iu 
military affairs.** His qualm of conscience cuused 
him to dismiss for a time his fascinating mistress ; 
and without accusing him of hypocrisy, the reli- 

* The advene feeling of the judicial authorities mav l>* 
gathered from an incident which occurred in Mav. 1662. The 
minister Am>rault was concerned in a cau*e before the court 
cif Aidt$ ; the procureur-£eueral demauded. and the court 
decreed, that he should not »t>le himseir D.D..nor allude to 
his vife. Ucooit. vol. tii. p. OS. 

t Registered in parliament 13th Aug. 1669. 
t Rapport du Baron de Bretetil, given at length by Rul- 
hiere. vol. ii. p. 49 et uq. It i» generally thought that 
Rulhiere himself drew up this document, as he was the 
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Declaration dit Rov, dated PiirU. 1st Feb 1669. 
Grotius had proposed a measure of this kind in 1631. 
Rulhiere. vol. i. p. I«8. 
•• Souvenirs de Madame de Caylus. p. 37. 
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gious exercises enjoined at this period, produced 
such an effect upon his mind, that he imagined he 
could meet the late object of his unlawful love on 
terms of pure friendship. Bossuetwas deceived — 
less by the king, than by his own confidence iu a 
religion of formalities. His opinion was usked, 
whether Madame de Montespau should be allowed 
to appear at court. She had been as exemplary in 
fasting, praying and confessing, as her royal 
seducer ; and it was declared that as she had van- 
quished her own heart, she could live at court, 
consistently with her altered character. It was 
decided that their first interview should be in 
public. They met — the king conversed with her 
iu the recess of a window : they sighed, they wept, 
they withdrew; and their intercourse was com- 
pletely renewed.* 

In the confessional, Louis was taught the ne- 
cessity of expiating his fault ; and a large sum was 
added to the existing grant, for promoting the con- 
version of Protestants. The direction of this 
undertaking was intrusted to Pellisson, a converted 
Protestant, very much celebrated as an elegant 
writer, but whose character is tarnished by re- 
peated instances of interestedness. His accounts 
were left at his death in great disorder ; and 
although he took orders in the church of Home, to 
be qualified for holding the abbey of (Jimont, and 
the priory of St. Orens.f it is doubtful whether he 
did not die professing the faith he had abjured. J 

Many of the conversions effected by money were 
the result of momentary necessities or accidental 
circumstances, acting upon irresolution ; and to 
prevent backsliding, the proclamation against 
relapsed heretics was renewed. § On the other 
band, children were, very soon after, allowed to 
renounce Calvinism at the early age of seven years ;Jj 
a period of infancy, when a toy would suffice to 
lead a child to assent to any opinion, however 
abstruse and unintelligible; while no child was 
allowed to make a public profession of Protestant- 
ism under fourteen years of age for boys, and 
twelve for girls.? 

At this time, Madame de Maintenon began to 
exercise great influence upon the king's mind. 
Her letters prove that she already contributed 
essentially to the triumph of the Romish clergy. 
In one we find : " The king has passed two hours 
in my cabinet : he is the most amiable man in his 
kingdom. I spoke to him of Bourdaloue, and he 
listened with attention. Perhaps he is not so far 
from thinking of his salvation as the court imagines. 
He has good sentiments, and frequent returns 
towards God."** In another letter she observes : 
" The king is imbued with good sentiments ; he 
sometimes reads the Scriptures, and deems it the 
finest of all books. He confesses his weaknesses : 
he admits his faults. We must wait the operation 
of grace. He thinks seriously about the conversion 
of the heretics ; and, in a short time, that will be 
attended to in earnest."tt 

It appears almost incredible, that the grandchild 

• Cay I us, p. 89. 

t Ablie d'Olitet, Hut. de r Academie Francaii. . 

| Rulhiere, EelairetHemmi*, &c vol. i.p. 148. 

I The declaration, dated 13th March. 1679, awards the 
amende hntumble, banishment, and confiscation, as the pun- 
ishment; suting, as a reason, that banishment alone had 
proved too mild a punishment to deter the converts. 

I Declaration dated 17th June, 1681. 

*i Edict of 1st Feb. 1669, art. 39. 

•• Lettre a la Com tense de St-Geran. 19lh April. 1«7». 
tt Letter to the same, *«th Oct.. 1679. 



of Theodore-Agrippa D* Aubigne could have penned 
such sentiments. Had her father, Constant D'Au- 
bigne, superintended her education, that circum- 
stance would have been a sufficient explanation • 
his disposition and character were bad in the ex- 
treme ; and he detested his father's faith, which he 
openly abjured. But an aunt, Madame de Villctte, 
a lady of irreproachable character, had removed her 
iu infancy, from a state of destitution, caused by 
her father's imprudence ; and by that kind rela- 
tive those principles were imparted, which would 
ha%c obtained the approbation of the venerable 
I)' A ubigne. Indeed, so fervent was the child in her 
attachment to Calvinism, that she felt a degree of 
horror at her father's apostacy, and manifested 
much ardour on behalf of the Protestant religion. 
Many interesting anecdotes arc recorded of her firm- 
ness in defending her opinions, when successively 
assailed by priests and nuns at a couvent of Niort, 
where she was placed for completing her education, 
a measure commanded by the government, at the 
request of her mother, a rigid Catholic. To detail 
them here would be superfluous ; but they were 
viewed as an earnest of liberal views, which unfor- 
tunately did not appear, when Francpise D' Aubigne 
became Marchioness de Maintenon. 

Yet her ideas of tolerance did not cease im- 
mediately after her change of religion. A letter to 
her brother, then governor of Atnersfort, contains 
the following censure : " I have complaints on 
your account, which are not to your honour. 
You ill treat the Huguenots; you seek the means, 
you create the occasions ; that is unlike -a man of 
quality. Have pity on people, more unhappy than 
culpable : they are in the errors wherein we our- 
selves were ; and from which violence would never 
have removed us."* 

A conviction that her Calvinistic education 
might diminish the king's respect for her opinions, 
and destroy the effect of her exhortations, made 
her desirous of removing every trace of heresy 
from among her relations. She began by endea- 
vouring to convert her cousiu, the Marquis de la 
Villette. Boasuet was employed to convince him, 
but to no purpose ; and Bourdaloue's eloquence 
produced no result. The king sent him orders to 
be converted; Villette asked for time, which was 
granted. But when Madame de Maintenon pressed 
him to fix a period, he replied : " It will require 
a hundred years — ten at least, to believe in the 
infallibility of a body of men ; twenty to be ac- 
customed to transubstantiation, &c." His cousin 
did not anticipate such obstinacy ; and as he was 
in the navy, she had him ordered upon a long 
voyage, that he might not frustrate her views for 
saving his children.f 

The dispute between the Jesuit and Jansenist 
parties menaced the church of Home with another 
schism. Louis, who had become a confirmed de- 
votee, was strongly inclined to favour the former 
party ; and was enslaved by illiberal, narrow views 
to such a degree, that while Duquesnc and Tu- 
reune were treated with distinction, although 
Protestants, he would not allow the appointment 
of a Jansenist to any command.* The rival sectt 

• I^ttre an Comte P'AuWgne. 1st Oct. 167t. 

+ La Beaumelle. item, de Afaintenon, vol. ii. p. JKU.— 
Auger. Fie de Madame de Moimteun. vol. u. p. 77.— Cay- 
lus. p. 1». 

} This prejudice increased with the king's age. In 17'*J, 
the Duke of Orleans, on settins; out Tor Italy, wished to be 
by Augrand de Pontpertuis. a decided liber* 
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both ambitioua of the honour of directing the 
great measure, for bringing back the lost sheep to the 
Romish church ; and each presented a scheme for 
effecting that object, drawn up in form of a me- 
morial. And it is worthy of remark, that neither 
of these plans embraced the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes; on the contrary, its strict and literal 
observance was demanded by both. The JansenistB 
founded their hoj>es of success upon reiterated 
instructions by the clergy, and the good example 
of their conduct : the Jesuits insisted on the firm 
and unceasing action of the royal authority. The 
principles of Port-Roval* were tolerant ; for ac- 
cording to the Jansenint views, it was better to 
remaiu separate from the church, than to join it 
without sincere convictions. The Jesuits, on the 
contrary, were violent in their seal ; they were im- 
patient to stifle heresy, rather than convert the 
heretics ; they considered the support of the mili- 
tary far preferable to the iufluence of the bishops ; 
and called for the expulsion of Protestants from 
e\ cry government employ. 

Probably the natural feelings of Louis XIV. 
would have inclined him to adopt the milder 
recommendations of the Janscuists, but his soul was 
enslaved by the Jesuits. La Chaise, his confessor, 
had for some time refused him the sacraments, on 
account of his adulter} with Madame de Montes- 
pan, a married woman. His passion was now 
fixed upon Mademoiselle de Fontanges ; the illicit 
connexion was more susceptible of palliation, and 
the confessor's complaisance opened a field for 
sarcasm. The voluptuous monarch was admitted 
to the sacrament at Whitsuntide, in 16X0 ; and the 
consolation thus afforded was recompensed by 
several hostile edicts against the Protestants. 

Hitherto the collection of the revenue had been 
chiefly confided to Huguenots ;t and the absence 
of all complaint against them affords an inference 
greatly in their favour. Satirical publications 
abounded, in which courtiers and magistrates were 
severely handled ; but the fermiert are passed by in 
silence. Their successors, by a system of unblush- 
ing peculation, attracted the shafts of censure, and 
converted the previous silence into an absolute 
eulogy. 

The misfortune of Louis consisted in his judging 
men in general by the conduct of those who 
breathed the atmosphere of his court. As he 
beheld continual sacrifices of honour and prin- 
ciple for selfish considerations, it was natural for 
him to be persuaded that it would be easy to 
seduce the Huguenots from their erroneous re- 
ligion, by rendering their interests subservient to 
the change. A base spirit of flattery made every 
functionary throughout the kingdom ambitious to 
imitate the king's devout career; and suggestions 

tine. Loui -• nt fur him, and expressed hi* displeasure that 
he should have select***! a Jansenist. " He a Jansenist:" 
said th*> duke, doubtingly. " Is he not," replied Louis. 
" the son of that road woman who ran after Aroaud ?" " I 
know nothing of his mother." the duke answered, " hut 
with retpect to the son. far from being a Jan»«-nUt, I doubt 
whether he believes in a God." " Then 1 have been de- 
ceived," observed Louis, who allowed Fnutpcrtnis to accom- 
pany the duke. Ductus. M<im. de l*>uis XIV.. vol. i. 
p. 13-1. 

• The abbey of Port-Royal was the cradle of Janscnbm ; 
tnd, so far *s corporate existence was concerned, it was also 
i^s -,Ta*e : but the doctrines taught by the fathers ran never 
he rrwdu-atcd - unfortunately, the clergy were not i"n r.*,ed 
with their lilwrnl views. 

t Tht-v wre excluded frurn »uch emplovsby an Arn't du 
ComteU. 17th Aug., 



were constantly forwarded to court, for promoting 
the pious design. 

Ordinances were continually published, forbid- 
ding or enjoining some particular, of minor im- 
portance in itself, but serious in its application, 
its it became exceedingly difficult for the Protest- 
ants to avoid the contravention of some of those 
numerous enactments; and a conviction of the 
slightest infringement was immediatly followed by 
the suppression of the temple wherein it oc- 
curred.* 

From these attacks upon their public worship 
the hostility of the intolerant party was directed to 
personal annoyance : no seats were allowed in the 
temples, that the audience might be disgusted with 
attendance. f Often the consequences of oue evil 
became a ready indicator for its more extensive 
application. A notary, who had become Catholic, 
found that he had lost the confidence of his former 
friends: to secure his professional gains, the Pro- 
testants were declared incapable of exercising the 
charge of notary. J For similar reasons they were 
successively prohibited from acting in any branch 
of the legal profession ; § and according to the 
preamble of another spoliatory edict, it " was 
represented that most of the young men of the said 
religion would decide upon studying medicine, to 
take degrees, on finding themselves excluded from 
other functions Protestants were inconsequence 
debarred from following the medical professions. 
The same excluding system pervaded every line of 
life ; and the callings of apothecaries, grocers, 
booksellers, and printers, were forbidden to them. 
While no Protestant of any trade was allowed to 
have an apprentice, even a Catholic.H Hut all 
these inducements combined failed to effect con- 
versions with sufficient rapidity to satisfy the 
enemies of religious liberty; as a premium for 
abjuration, converts had been already allowed a de- 
lay of three years for the payment of then debts ;*♦ 
and at an interval of nearly five years from this 
dishonest measure, a fresh enactment was issued 
against surgeons, who are charged with preventing 
conversions, under the pretence of visiting pa- 
tients, ft 

It would appear that, at court, the most sanguine 
expectations were raised upon the edicts just 
alluded to, since the following remark is presened 
in a private letter: " If Uod spares the king, 
there will not be a single Huguenot in twenty 
ycars."*J 

At length arrived the commencement of positive 
persecution, by the invasion of private dwellings, 
under the pretext of quartering soldiers. This 

• Rulhiere, vol. i p. 181 — Mm. de AW//M, vol. I. p. 14. 

t Bayle, in a letter to his brother, dated Ifith May. I«79. 
states, that the decree was executed with such severity at 
Rouen, that not a »eat was allowed, e\en to the members of 
the ('onsUtorv. 

1 Arrft du'Conseil, fith April. 16S2. 

\ Idem. 6th Airil, 16*2.- Declaration du Roy, 15th June 

leas. 

H Declaration du Roy, 6th Aug.. 1685. The spirit of the«c 
tyrannical enactments' is admirably |>ourtrayed by Rabaiil 
St Etienne. in h tale, « ntitled 1* cu m Cevrnol, urn anecdotex 
de la rir d'Amhrvite linrrly. 

1 In the MSS. of M. de la Reynie. lieutenant general of 
police, there are lints of Protestants made out nt various 
periods; the number de»cril>ed a& m'trrhandt dtvin is remark- 
able: but almost every other calling was dcluirred them. 

•• Arret du Council, ISlh Nov., 16N0. 

\\ Idem. 15th Sept.. K.S5. 

Jt M.dame de Mainteiion a Madame de Villcttc. 5th 
April. 16*1. 
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cruel method of annoyance has been termed the 
dragonnade and mission bottee. The following 
extract of a letter addressed by Louvois to Marillac, 
inteudant of Poictou, will convey sonic idea of the 
malicious calculation on which those expedition* 
were based :— His Majesty has learned, with 
much joy, the great number of persons converted 
in your district. HiB majesty appreciates your 
endeavours to increase the number, and desires 
you will continue your exertions, using the same 
means which have hitherto succeeded. M.Colbert 
has been charged to examine what can be done, in 
reducing the taxes for those who are converted, in 
order to diminish the numbers of that religion. 
His majesty has commanded me to send, at the 
beginning of next November, a regiment of 
cavalry into Poictou which will be lodged in the 
places you will be mindful to propose before that 
time ; and his majesty will deem it right that the 
greater part of the officers and horsemen should be 
lodged with Protestants : but he docs not think 
that all should be lodged with them. That iB to 
aay, that when by a strict distribution the Pro- 
testants would support till, you can send twenty ; 
and put them upon the richest among the Pro. 
testants, assigning as a pretext, that when the troops 
are not sufficiently numerous for all to be charged 
with them, it is but just the poor should be spared, 
and the rich have the burden."* 

This letter was accompanied by an ordinance, 
exempting converts from receiving soldiers in their 
houses for two years. That was afterwards de- 
creed as a general law ;f »nd, although published 
as a recompense for those who had been converted, 
it became a most terrible instrument for harass- 
ing the steadfast. 

Louvois was well seconded by his father, Michel 
le Tellier, keeper of the seals. In describing his 
persecuting zeal, the testimony of a Catholic, as 
violent as himself, shall be adduced. " He had 
such an ardent desire to see H uguenotism termi- 
nated in this kingdom, and to behold the king's 
subjects united in the same faith, that he favoured 
the interest of the church on all occasions ; and 
particularly when the weakening of that party, or 
the destruction of their temples was in question." 
The same writer adds : " Whenever the accusation 
agaitiBt a consistory failed, and the continuance of 
the worship was permitted, be was nearly over- 
come ; and his countenance on leaving the council 
sufficiently announced the disappointment to his 
friends." \ 

The ruin of the Protestants was now resolved 
on. Madame de Maintenon thus writes on the 
subject: " The king begins to think seriously of his 
salvation, and of that of his subjects. If God 
spares him, there will be only one religion in his 
kingdom. That is the sentiment of M. de Louvois ; 
and I believe him more readily than M. Colbert, 
who thinks only of his finances, and rarely of re- 
ligion." $ 

The infatuation which dictated the foregoing 
may be pitied, as arising out of a subjugation of 
the writer's mind to some strong passion. There 
is however so much sordid feeling in another letter 
from the same lady, written shortly after, that the 

• Rnl'iirre. vul.i.n. M3. 

+ Ordoniwnco du Roi. llth April. 1081. 

j Soulier. Hist, du CaMnhme. p. «14. 

, Lrttre a la comh-Me Uc St. Goran, JWth Aiw.. 1<W1. 



pretence of anxiety for the salvation of the people 
becomes an awful mockery. The Count d'Aubigne 
was a notorious spendthrift ; and nothing short of 
his sister's power could have saved him from ruin 
on several occasions. In writing to announce a 
royal gratuity, she states : " The grant of a hundred 
I thousand livres, which you are to receive, affords 
me pleasure ; you cannot do better than to buy lands 
in Poictou : they will be had there for a mere 
nothing, on account of the flight of the Hugue- 
nots."* 

The persecution, which lasted for several years 
subsequent to 1»>81, surpasses in cold-blooded 
malignity that of the sixteenth century ; for the 
undisguised hostility of the last kings of the house 
of Valois, although barbarous, was frank : their 
object was avowed, and the conflicting interests 
were openly hostile. But the Jesuits, who now 
swayed the royal councils, were crafty : insidious 
enactments rendered it almost impossible to avoid 
contravention ; and liberty of worship was in fact 
destroyed, even while the edict of Nantes was still 
in force. 

Yet the principal actors in this persecution were 
evidently ashamed of their proceedings ; although 
they have applauded the wisdom and piety of the 
infatuated king, whose services to the church are 
compared to the abolition of paganism by Con- 
stuTitine. + Every detail of the transaction ha-* 
been carefully excluded from publications under 
the control of the French authorities; and the 
narratives of the fugitives, published in England 
and Holland, are in general sneeringly treated as 
libels. Pellison has already been alluded to as an 
able and industrious writer ; and his letters form a 
valuable journal of the court for a long period. 
He was employed in gaining conversions by 
means of corruption ; and must necessarily have 
alluded to the progress of the great work in his 
continued correspondence : yet from 1681 until 
the close of 1688 there is a blank, those letters 
which mentioned the events of intervening years 
being suppressed.^ Many of the reports forwarded 
by the provincial authorities are missing from the 
public archives; yet enough remains to prove the 
violence of the persecution, independent of the 
flight of many thousand industrious families : 
there is, moreover, strong corroborative evidence in 
the ill-judged panegyrics of the Romish elergj, 
who, in the ardour of adulation, have presented 
materials for decided censure. 

A book was published, under the sanction of the 
king's advisers, $ which completely establishes the 
fact of severity being exercised towards the Pro- 
testants, by justifying the mensure as completely 
similar to' the means used for suppressing the 

• Dat*i J2nd Oct.. Ifi»t. Thia letter, which i« quoted a» 
genuine by Rulhiere, vol. i. p. 9/18. is suppressed by Auger, 
Vie de Madame de Maim'rmm. 
X D'AxrUjny. MJm. vol. iii. p. J47. 

i I have found antral of the \ear 1684, in \o\. iv. of the 
MSS. dt la Rnmie ; they all allude cither to the brane trnrrf. ot 
recompense* for conversions. In one. dated 19th May. 16*4. 
is thu olwervatimi : " I .a nominee Pingard a recu lroi« fou 
plu» qu'elle tie voun dit ; et bcaucoup plus qu elle ue devuit 
e»perer." 

| Conformity de la c\ nduite de l'F.Rlwe de Prance, pour 
rnmencr les Prutestnns a\ec celle de I'Uglise d'Afiique, pour 
ramener lea Donattstea k l'Eirlue catliolique : I v .irw. 16*4. 
The following u tn>m the preface : *' Ccux qni out la prin- 
cipal e part a la conflation du Roy, »ur ce qui regarde le* 
affaires dc IVglise, et a la conduitc du trrand dt »&»<-Mi qui 
s'eXeeute »i heureusemetit, ont juge a pni|»ii de faire im- 
primer a part quelques unr* dc cat IctUes" (de St. Au^usiin*. 
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Donatist heresy in the fifth century. The condition 
of the Huguenots — their peaceable demeanour, 
and admitted loyalty — for it was un impeached at 
the time, though subsequent accusations have been 
put forward to justify what had taken place — all 
these circumstances combine to show that state 
policy was not the cause, as some apologists 
pretend, and as many are willing to believe.* It 
was an odious breaking forth of intolerance and 
bigotry; and m the preface of the work just 
alluded to it is declared, " that St. Augustin was 
at first of opinion that the force of truth should 
alone be used to bring back the heretics ; but ex- 
perience caused him to alter his views, and the suc- 
cess of the salutary severity employed for convert- 
ing the Donatists convinced him that it would be 
hostile to the salvation of many souls, who would 
perish miserably, not to wish to force them to join 
the church, which is justified in punishing its 
faithless members, although, in the event of suc- 
cessful resistance, any violence on their part is 
impious." The advance of civilization fore ado a 
reuewal of capital punishments for heretical opi- 
nions, but the disposition to inflict it was evidently 
unchanged* 



Letters 



CHAPTER LX. 



Although it might appear superfluous to present a 
complete list of the atrocities practised at this time 
under a pretext of religion, some of them must be 
recorded, and their real motives placed beyond 
doubt, or the forbearance which would dictate the 
exclusion of such painful scenes may be considered 
an accusation of all preceding statements. More 
detail will therefore be necessary in treating of this 
period than when other circumstances were uuder 
consideration, and where the more important 
events alone claimed description, those of minor 
consequence frequently obtaining merely a passing 
allusion. The narrative of one who suffered greatly 
in this persecution will afford means for estimating 
the general conduct of the oppressors. f With 
respect to the value of its testimony, it must not 
be confounded with the published accounts of the 
time, which the court of France sweepingly de- 
nounced as libels, composed in a spirit of revenge. 
This, however, was never intended for publicity ; 
and the manuscript remained neglected and for- 
gotten among the records of the family, until the 
author's descendants had become blended with 
another nation. The account it contains is more- 
over amply corroborated by contemporary writers ; 
and the description harmonises completely with 
the views given in the correspondence of eminent 
perrons, who cannot be suspected of exaggeration 
on behalf of the Huguenots. 

Of such the foremost is Christina, ex-queen of 
Sweden, who was so decidedly attached to popery, 

* The author wu inclined to that sentiment until his re* 
tranbea for this volume convinced him of his error. 

t Sarratire uf the Sifftrinqt «/ a French Pratettawt Famiiy, 
ke., by John Migault, London, IBS*. Ae Jumrnnl de J ram 
il'inmt was published at Paris, iu 1845. ,nnd at llerlin in 
1*77. Although the French ropy has been chiefly consulted, 
tlie pages refer to the London edition, for the convenience of 
the Engluh reader. 



that the propositions of the clergy of France, at their 
assembly in 1082, amounted in her view, to a scan- 
dal nearly allied to rebellion.* And subsequently 
when her declared sympathy was held up by Baylo 
as a remnant of Protestantism, she wrote to him, 
complaining severely of his injustice, in doubting 
the sincerity of her conversion.f Her letter to the 
Chevalier de Terlon, the French ambassador at 
Stockholm, contains the following passages : " I 
will frankly avow that I am not quite persuaded 
of the success of this great design ; and that I can- 
not rejoice at it, as an affair very advantageous to 
our holy religion. • • ♦ • Military men are strange 
apostles. I consider them more likely to kill, to 
ravish and to plunder, than to persuade ; and, in 
fact, accounts beyond doubt inform us that they 
fulfil the mission entirely in their mode. I pity 
the people abandoned to their discretion : 1 sym- 
pathise with so many ruined families, so many 
respectable persons reduced to beggary; and I 
cannot look upon what is now passing in France 
without compassion."! 

Another letter to Cardinal Azolino is in a similar 
strain : " I am overwhelmed with grief when I think 
of all the innocent blood which a blind fanaticism 
causes daily to flow. France exercises, without 
remorse or fear, the most barbarous persecution 
upon the dearest and most industrious portion of 
her people. • • • • Every time I contemplate the 
atrocious torments which have been inflicted upon 
the Protestants my heart throbs, and my eyes are 
filled with tears.*'} 

The admission of one of the most abject flatterers 
of Louis XIV. being added to Christina's testi- 
mony will suffice to remove every doubt ax to the 
reality of the persecution : " But* if the king has 
been obliged to use some severity, and to send 
soldiers into the houses of the most obstinate to 
bring them back into the pale of the church, we 
have reason to hope that, like the Donatists, they 
will rejoice that this holy and salutary violence 
has been adopted for withdrawing them from the 
lethargy into which the misfortune of their birth 
had thrown them."|| 

One more proof shall be adduced. The Baron 
de Breteuil, in an official report to Louis XVI., 
makes the following assertion: "The very minutes 
of all the orders sent into the provinces, for effect- 
ing conversions by quartering soldiers, are pre- 
served in the archives of the war-office/'H 

Having premised these corroborating statements, 
the sufferings of John Migault and his family will 
be more readily credited. That victim of tyranny 
exercised the profession of notary until 1(581* when 
a royal decree disqualified Protestants from such 
functions. Sympathy for his numerous family, and 
respect for his character, induced the consistory of 

• The four celebrated article* for restraining the papal 
anthonty-drawn up by Bo-suet, who. by hw eloquence, 
secure,! their adoption. The Jesuit d'Avrijrny look, upon the 
proceeding as one of the rudest bltiw* which h.id l>e«-n giv«-n 
to the court of Rome for :i|;e<. De Burifruy. I'ir dr K,„« r t. 
p. «6J. T.baraud. Hirimn de rAuembtrX \imimlr dn VUne 
ea 188«. p. 94. J 

t Letter dated Home. 14th Dec. IMS. Lettm de Bavle 
vol. i. p. s>47. 1 ' 

t Ibid.. 2nd Feb. 1686. Nouvelles de la Rcnubliaue de* 
Letters, Mav, 1686. 1 ^ 

I Dated rtamburifh, 1686. Lettres secretes de Christine 
p. 170. fteneva. 1761. 

| Soulier, p. 623. This seems to be a favourite 
the author u*e» it on more than one occasion 

\ Rulhiere. vol. U. p . 71. 
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Mougon to offer him the situation of reader and 
registrar of the temple in that place ; but his quiet 
occupation did not last long. Louvois had informed 
Manllac, intendant of Poictou, that a body of dra- 
goon* nhould be Bent there iu November : the design 
of the court was however hastened, and the warlike 
missionaries entered that province in the summer. 
The terror inspired by their approach will be ap- 
preciated by the fact of a soldier casually exhibiting 
some slips of pa|>er, as billets for quartering his 
comrade-: — within two hours, three of the first 
families in the place abjured.* 

" We were not exposed to the fury of the storm," 
observes Migault, " until Tuet'.ay the 22nd of 
August, 1081. In the morning, ts we quitted the 
church where we had just orb. red up our accus- 
tomed prayers, we beheld a troop of cavalry, com- 
manded by M.de la Brio, tie, advance towards us at 
a gallop, take their station around the cemetery, 
and by their demonstrations strike terror into the 
stoutest hearts. I had scarcely entered my house, 
when the quarter-master appeared, holding in his 
hand a billet. Without dismounting, he demanded 
must peremptorily, if it was our intention to become 
Catholics. Such was the method in which these 
con vert uttur* were accustomed to proceed. On 
the solemn assurance given him by your excellent 
mother and myself, that wc would not change our 
religion, he turned his horse and went away."f 

The appearance of the dragoons in many cases 
sufficed to make an entire village embrace the 
Romish religion ; but when the acquiescence was 
only partial, the burden was proportionally aggra- 
vated for the more s ted fast Huguenots. The system 
was one of absolute plunder ; for the soldiers levied 
contributions on their hosts, and if the amount 
demanded was not punctually paid, their furniture, 
cattle, and even their apparel, were sold to raise 
the money. Those sales afforded great facilities 
for the Roman Catholics to obtain property on very 
easy terms, of which they frequently availed them- 
selves. I 

Migault had fifteen soldiers quartered upon him : 
they behaved brutally, and made the most insolent 
demands. It was necessary to send to Niort, in 
order to supply their table ; and because the forage 
for their horses did not please them, they used the 
grossest imprecations. As it was indispensable to 
despatch a messenger to Niort for supplies, Migault 
was allowed to leave the house; and while absent 
from his home, he learned from some Catholic 
friends that his complete ruin was intended ; and 
that it arose from the instigations of the eur£, whose 
suggestions included a plan for dragging him forci- 
bly to the Catholic church ; when, if violent mea- 
sures were not used to induce his abjuration, it 
would at all events be declared that he had made 
a formal recantation, and joined in tbe Romish 
rites. This is known to have been done in other 
places, in order to swell the reports upon the pro- 
gress of con version. $ 

By the advice of his kind neighbours, the unfor- 
tunate man remained concealed in their house ; 
and when the dragoons perceived that he had 
escaped from their grasp, they directed their male- 
volence against his wife, whom they threatened 

• Mi*ault. p. *«. 

t Ibid., p. 90. Tlii* circumstantial journal ura* addressed 
by the author to his children, 
t Ibid., p. 27. 
| Ibid., p. 3(1 ft $tq. 



to burn, unless she abjured. In rain did some 
ladies intercede : the commander disregarded the 
appeal, and the poor woman would probably have [ 
perished, if an unexpected deliverer had not ap- 
peared in the person of M. Billon, the vicar, an 
excellent man and a friend of the family. He 
heard of the treatment to which Madame Migault 
was exposed, and removed her out of the power of ! 
her persecutors ; but not before he had promised 1 
to restore her, if his arguments faded to effect her 
conversion. The ladies being left alone with the ■ 
sufferer, led her to a place of concealment, and the ! 
vicar was too humane to regret the involuntary 
breach of his engagement : he retired to his own I 
house, without noticing the dragoons.* 

The next day every Protestant in the village ab- 
jured, with the exception of about twenty families, 
who had quitted their homes on the approach of 
the troops. Tlte dwellings of the absentees were 
stripped of everything ; and when it was ascer- j 
taiued thul no further mischief could be accom- 
plished at Mougon, the dragoons were marched to 
Souche, where all the Protectants experienced 
their severities.f 

A similar scene pained in the adjoining parish 
of Thorigne, chiefly inhabited by Protestants ; and 
as the first visit of the troops effected very little 
conversion, the cure was incensed, and instigated 
the soldiers to oppression and wanton cruelty , far 1 
surpassing their former exploits. The people how- 
ever display ed great constancy and patience ; very 
few recantations occurred ; and the forest was 
again crowded with miserable wanderers. This 
naturally led to an extensive emigration : th« 
Protestants left the kingdom by thousands for 
England, Holland, and the new settlements of 
North America; and the hospitable reception 
afforded the fugitives was amply rewarded by the 
advantages which resulted from tbe intelligence 
and industry of the exiles.* 

Miguult's young family was a serious impediment 
to his flight. The cure, his old enemy, continued 
to urge the persecution against him; and after 
every thing saleable in his house had been removed, 
the rest was destroyed ; even the doors and win- 
dows. $ And to aggravate the unhappy man's 
misfortunes, one of his children died : on which 
occasion the cruel priest strenuously exerted his 
influence with the husband of the child's nurse to 
have the infant's body thrown to the dogs. The 
man was not so lost to a sense of humanity as to 
consent ; and the child was interred in the Pro- 
testant burial-ground. || 

The persecution continued during the month of 
November, 1081 ; and more severe than at the 
commencement, because at this time the bare fact 
of persisting in the reformed faith authorized the 
seizure of everything. What the military did not 
consume was sold or destroyed; and the losses 
were rendered more painful by the animosity of 
some converts, who being animated in the work of 
spoliation against their late brethren, acted as 
informers, and shared in the pillage. 51 

Migault then removed to Mauxe, a small town 
in Aunis, where he established a school, which 

• Miimult. p. M. 
t Ibid., p. 44. 
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afforded him the means of living confortably, until 
March, 10H3, when the king published a declara- 
tion forbidding Protestant schoolmasters from re- 
ceiving boarders into their houses.* The provi- 
sions of that tyrannical decree were evaded by the 
scholars being placed in neighbouring houses ; but 
one blow was no sooner parried than another was 
struck. A schoolmaster, who had abjured, de- 
nounced Migault to the authorities, for infringing 
the ordonnance, by permitting his pupils to sing 
psalms. A technical objection saved the unfortu- 
nate man on this occasion; but within a few 
months the dragoons were again on the march to 
complete the ruin of those families who had 
withstood tlte ravages of 1G81. We were apprised 
(Migault relates) of the iniquitous and arbitrary 
proceedings of the court souverains,f and of the 
intendants of provinces, recently invested with 
authority for pronouncing definitively, and without 
appeal, on any charge preferred against our 
churches. If no charge existed one was invented ; 
and thus all the reformed churches, not only of 
Poictou, but throughout the kingdom, were soon 
destroyed or interdicted. The temple at Mauxe' 
was however spared, amid the wide-spread desola- 
tion — a circumstance gratefully attributed to the 
influence of the Duchess of Brunswick-Luuen- 
burgh, who left no means untried for warding off 
the impending rigours, — or at least for delaying 
their execution ; and for that purpose she employed 
all the resources of her credit at the French 
court, and interceded on behalf of the Protestants 
with the king himself J 

The Duke de Noailles, who commanded in Lan- 
guedoc, allowed his desire to please Louis to 
supersede every other consideration. Soon after 
his appointment, he addressed the monarch to this 
effect : " It suffices that your Majesty's orders be 
known to ensure their immediate execution. "§ 
Unhappily, the bigoted design of the court ren- 
dered this otherwise humane nobleman a minister 
of wrath to the Huguenots. 

Conformably to instructions from court, the 
parliament of Toulouse had, in 1»>82, forbidden the 
Protestant worship, and ordered the demolition of 
the temple, on pretext of infractions of the laws. 
The bishop of the diocese having demanded per- 
mission to use the temple as a church, Chateau- 
neuf, secretary of state, wrote to Noailles, that it 
would have niorc effect to execute the decree fully, 
as it would destroy all hope of its recovery by the 
rtlitfionnaires.^ The Protestants, on their side, 
pressed Noailles with solicitations on behalf of 
religious liberty ; and when two ministers declared, 
that even the fear of death should not deter them 
from discharging their duty, the duke confined 
them in hiB house, as the most effectual reply. 

Noaill's had sufficient force to carry the decree 
of the parliament into execution ; and by impartial 
severity maintained order, at a moment when 
insurrection appeared imminent : he punished some 
Catholics for insulting the Huguenots, and issued 
a proclamation to enjoin good fellowship, and avoid 
anything calculated to irritate, by word or writing. 
The ministers remained in confinement until after 

• Miffatllt. p. *>"■ 
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the following Sunday, when they were released* 
and scut away from that town.* 

The success which had attended the plan for 
abolishing the Protestant worship at Montpellier 
induced a similar proceeding against Montauban 
and other places; but the government being in- 
formed of the irritation arisiug from the apprehen- 
sions of the Huguenots, Chatcauneuf wrote to 
suspend the execution, " as they should not put too 
much fuel on the fire at one time."t 

D'Aguesseau about the same time wrote to urge 
the necessity of instructing the people, in prefer- 
ence to the adopted methods of fear and corrup- 
tion. There does not appear to have existed a 
corresponding desire on the part of the executive : 
to enforce submission to the king's will was the 
aim of all functionaries ; and the public mind was 
inflamed to a degree which rendered an insurrec- 
tion probable. 

The ministers encouraged their followers to 
brave the king's orders, and obtain the crown re- 
served for martyrs. As the danger became more 
evident, the enthusiasm increased ; and at last the 
troops under the command of St. Ruth, were or- 
dered into the province in the summer of 168tf. X 
The presence of those formidable missionaries 
intimidated the Protestants, who manifested a readi- 
ness to submit. An amnesty was offered under 
certain conditions: the terms were however too 
severe, and the Protestants resumed their arms. 
They were attacked in a favourable position selected 
for their head-quarters, near Pierregourdc, in the 
Vivarais. A part of the royal army maintained 
some skirmishes, to engage their attention, while 
the main body was engaged in surrounding them. 
Their defence was well conducted ; but their assail- 
ants' force overwhelmed them, and under cover of 
the adjoining wood most of them escaped. Yet 
numbers were killed by the dragoons ; and of the 
prisoners thirteen were selected : twelve were 
hanged at once upon the spot, their companion 
being compelled to act as executioner. $ 

This victory was naturally followed by the de- 
struction of several temples ; and in some places 
they found the inhabitants had all fled. The 
expedition caused great terror, as none were 
spared who fell into the hands of the troops. The 
Duke de Noailles in his letters observes : These 
wretches went to the gibbet with the firm assurance 
of dying as martyrs ; and demanded no other 
favour, than that they might be quickly executed. 
They begged pardon of the soldiers ; but not one 
of them would ask it of the king."|| 

Noailles was an advocate for Bcvere measures ; 
by forming an erroneous estimate of the conse- 
quences of former rigour, he felt encouraged to 
continue ; and the recent insurrection produced 
still more severe orders from Louvois than he had 
hitherto received. " His majesty desires you will 
order M. de St. Ruth to place troops in all the 
places you deem necessary ; to support them at 
the expense of the country ; to seize the culpable, 
and hand them over to M. d'Aguesseau for judg- 
ment ; to destroy the houses of those killed in 
arms. You will give orders for demolishing ten 
of the principal temples of the Vivarais; and, in a 
word, to cause such a desolation in the country, 

• Naiillo*. vol. i p. 20. 
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that the example may keep the other relirrimmaires 
within bounds, and teach them how dangerous it 
u to revolt against the king."* 

The Huguenou of the Cevennes, still undaunted 
by the defeat of their brethren, sent a deputation 
to Nismes; they presented a request to Noailles, 
that he would obtain from the king's goodness and 
justice a general amnesty ; the right of worship ; 
and the revocation of the edicts contrary to their 
liberties. Noailles, astonished at the boldness of 
men whom he calls pauvret miserable*, instant]} 
sent them as prisoners to the citadel of Saiut 
Esprit. Their proceeding was too extravagant to 
deserve such treatment : for even their brethren 
viewed the deputation as an act of madness ; and 
the consistory of Nismes disavowed them.f 

Circumstances were very adverse to the Hugue- 
nots of Languedoc ; yet they perseveringly asserted 
the rights of conscience, while Noailles was equally 
firm and decided in his efforts to bring under sub- 
jection men whom he viewed as rebels. His su- 
perior force enabled him to disperse their assem- 
blies : but they collected again in other parts ; 
and as the most effectual means of straitening their 
resources, orders were given to seize all arms in 
the possession of Protestants : a considerable 
quantity was found in Nismes. J 

Many of the Protestant ministers had been 
arrested : their exhortations had supported the 
energy of the insurgents ; and they were viewed 
as the chief instigators of the public troubles. 
Audoyer and Homrl were both condemned to 
death : the former was respited, but the latter was 
broken upon the wheel, after enduring the tack. 
His head was exposed at Chalenc/m, and his body 
at Bcauchatel, at both of which places he had been 
conspicuous in his exertions. Hoguier, another 
minister of the sect, to use the expression of the 
Abbe Millot, cut his throat in prison : § an asser- 
tion which demands some proof before posterity 
will credit a statement st variance with probability ; 
for the fear of condemnation and public execution 
could have no weight with men who preached the 
glory of martyrdom : it is far more reasonable to 
conclude that his enemies killed him secretly, from 
a dread of his example. 

As the want of instruction had so frequently 
been urged upon the notice of the government, 
the Abbe Herve, with twelve missionaries, was 
sent into Languedoc. His preaching was sup- 
ported and strengthened by liberal distributions 
of money to all who would declare themselves 
convinced. He was very successful, but not equal 
to his wishes or expectations, and demanded 
further funds to supply his proselytes. Noailles, 
in a letter full of commendation, states, — " The 
king's money appears to me so well employed for 
this purpose, that economy would be pernicious ; 
for they are subjects gained both for God and his 
Majesty .'Ml 

While Henri pursued his persuasions, the troops 
continued their career of severity. The ministers 
of Languedoc had, in consequence, withdrawn into 
Switzerland, where they joined a Swiss synod, in 
which it was resolved to receive all who tied from 
France ou account of their religion ; and to ad- 
dress the Protestant governments on behalf of the 
French CalvinisU. This gave rise to a hostile 

• N.milles. p. 47. t Ibid., vut. i. p. 50. 

t Ibid., vol. i. p. 57. § Ibid., p. 5H. 
| Ibid., vol i. p. 6U. 



demonstration by the states of languedoc, who 
demanded fresh severities against them ; and, with 
some trifling modifications, the suggestions were 
adopted by the court. 0 

The notorious Basvillct had succeeded M aril lac 
as intendant of Poictou, 1682. On his arrival in 
that province, he found that thirty-four thousand con- 
versions had taken place ; and within three years 
he had the gratification of announcing above twelve 
thousand more, resulting from what an apologist 
styles " measures replete with mildness. J" 

Every day confirmed the general apprehension 
of the Protestants that a crisis in their affairs was 
at hand : in consequence, some regulations were 
drawn np for the guidance of both ministers and 
people, in the event of the congregations being 
dispersed. The project comprised eighteen articles, 
and was adopted in May, 16X3, at Toulouse, 
where deputies had assembled from all parts, under 
pretexts of business. A day was fixed for a general 
fast ; but, with that exception, the decisions were 
far from being calculated to give umbrage to the 
government. It has been asserted, however, that 
this was in reality a conspiracy formed on an un- 
derstanding with the anti-papist party in England, 
which made great preparations at the same time 
for a general insurrection. And as the Protestants 
mutually exhorted each other to sustain persecution 
with firmness, their conduct is condemned, because, 
forsooth, the primitive Christians acted otherwise : 
they were contented with secret assemblings, and 
never revolted to obtain the right of public wor- 
ship. $ Happy indeed the Huguenots would have 
been to feel secure in the secret exercise of reli- 
gious worship, or if even the right of private opinion 
had been permitted them. The course of this 
history will however show that the suspicion of 
Calvinistic sentiments exposed the party to mo- 
lestation while he lived, and indignity to his 
remains at his decease. 

An idea was prevalent among the Protestants 
that Louis was not aware of the cruelties exerci*ed 
towards them : he was not in fact made acquainted 
with the naked truth. His ministers presented 
numerous lists of conversions and abjuration? ; 
but made no mention of the violence by which 
they were effected. A request was therefore drawn 
up in the most submissive terms, yet with u forcible 
appeal to the monarch's feelings. It contained a 
pathetic statement of their sufferings ; and was 
presented to the king by the Marquis de Ruvigny, 
their deputy-general, in March, 1684. 

When the marquis had concluded his address, 
the king replied that he believed all he had stated 
of the prejudice it might cause to his affairs, only 
he thought it would not extend to bloodshed : but 
he said he felt so indispensably bound to attempt 
the conversion of all his subjects and the extirpa- 
tion of heresy, that if the doing it required that 
with one hand he should cut off the other, he 
would submit. || Ruvigny warned his friends of 
the threatened danger; and some were for pre- 
paring in earnest against a civil war. The aged 
nobleman however dissuaded them, as be knew 
they could not rely on England for support. The 
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statement of the Huguenots' grievances merit* 
examination. 

After expressing a conviction that the violations 
of the edicts in their favour were unknown to their 
sovereign, they reminded Louis of bis declaration 
of 16<>», which was openly violated in every part 
of the kingdom. One of its articles prohibited all 
attempts to remove children from their Protestant 
parents, in order to convert them, under fourteen 
years of age ; but every day those of the tenderest 
age were taken from their families, and placed in 
convents or prisons, where cruel treatment was 
resorted to for effecting their renunciation of the 
reformed religion ; while there was no possibility 
of obtaining access to the retreats in which the 
laws were so outrageously violated. The magis- 
trates, instead of censuring such conduct, openly 
encouraged it ; and the clergy defended the nur- 
ture, on the grounds that the king's orders could 
not withdraw from the authority of the church 
those who are its members without distinction of 

Another article protected the Protestants against 
exclusion from practising any art or trade ; but 
their apprentices were refused admittance into the 
most inferior kinds of handicraft, and the pro- 
test ant artisans were completely deprived of the 
means of earning their livelihood. 

A third grievance was the prohibition against 
publishing any work respecting their religion ; that 
privilege bad been conferred by revoking an ordon- 
nance obtained by their enemies in 1666. But a 
decree of the council, given in November, 1670, 
was permitted to nullify the royal declaration, no 
less than one of the articles of the edict of Nantes. 

Not only public charges, the legitimate reward 
of merit, were denied to the Protestants, they 
were interdicted from exercising any honourable 
profession. They could not become advocates or 
physicians ; and, as if under a mark of infamy, 
were thus declared unworthy to serve the public 
in any manner.* 

This appeal to the king's humanity produced no 
good result. To judge from the measures which 
almost immediately followed its presentation, it 
would appear that, by exposing their complaints, 
the Protestants only rendered their enemies more 
eager to hasten their entire destruction. Even 
their charitable intentions were viewed in an 
odious light ; and the sick and infirm poor were 
forbidden, under a penalty of five hundred livres, 
to receive an asylum in private houses, in order 
that a compulsory residence in the hospitals might 
produce conversions.f Madame de Maintcnon 
thus alludes to the king's intentions in a letter to 
the Countess de Saint Geran :% "He proposes to 
labour for the entire conversion of the heretics : he 
has frequent conferences on that subject with Le 
Tellier and Chateauneuf ; at which they persuade 
me that my presence would not be unwelcome. 
M. de Chateauneuf has proposed measures which 
are not suitable. The business must not be preci- 
pitated. It must be conversion, not persecution. 
M. de Louvois wishes for mildness ; which docs 
not agree with his disposition, and his desire to 
finish the affair. The king is ready to do what- 
ever may be deemed most useful for the advance* 

* The request is given at length by de Linden. Hltt. de 
Ltncis XT., vol. iv. pp. IS* -102. 
t Arret du Con*eil. 4th Sep. 1684. 
{ Dated 13th Aug 1684. 



mcnt of religion. This undertaking will cover 
him with glory in the eyes of God and men. He 
will have brought back all his subjects into the 
bosom of the church, and destroyed the heresy 
which none of his predecessors could vanquish." 

It is however due to the memory of Louis to 
declare that much of what passed was concealed 
from him. From the period of his marriage with 
Madame de Maintenon, that lady had the means of 
keeping back many communications and reports. 
She was herself deceived by fallacious statements ; 
and her grand object was to ward off everythiug 
calculated to disturb the king's tranquillity. The 
charms of her society lulled him into a blind con* 
tide nee; and after a time he was confirmed in a 
wish to repose from public cares. Louis left the 
means of execution to his ministers, whose antici- 
pations of success were most sanguine : the con- 
versions already obtained by fear made them 
calculate upon still greater results; and while 
poets sang and historians recorded the monarch's 
absolute power, the vital interests of the nation 
were at the mercy of an ardent triumvirate, who 
flattered their prince that his views were promoted, 
while, in reality, he was merely the instrument of 
their purposes. Madame de Maintenon and the 
Jesuit La Chaise were decidedly influenced by 
religious seal; but Louvois acquiesced in their 
views, as the surest means of maintaining himself 
at the head of affairs. 

In confirmation of this view, we have the testi- 
mony of Madame de Caylus. The king yielded, 
against his own convictions and his natural incli- 
nation, which always disposed him to mildness. 
His orders were exceeded, unknown to him ; and 
cruelties were committed, which he would have 
prevented had he been informed of them : but 
Louvois contented himself with saying every day, 
' So many persons are converted H as I had told your 
Majesty it would be, at the mere appearance of 
your troops.' "• 

There is no necessity to consult the complaints 
of Protestant refugees, for finding the materials of 
accusation against the bigoted government of 
France : the eulogy of a priest is sufficiently con- 
demnatory. " While the king's council was striv- 
ing to suppress the Protestant academies, and 
overthrow their temples, established contrary to 
the edict of Nantes, the bishops, the parliaments, 
the governors, and even the inferior authorities, did 
each their best to second the king's designs. So 
that the temples, which the council could not 
condemn, as not being contrary to the edict, were 
demolished or closed on account of infractions 
made by ministers and consistories upon his 
majesty's declarations ; and, by this means, most of 
the provinces where Huguenotism was formerly 
very flourishing were reduced to the privation 
of public worship."t 

In March, 1685, Louis contemplated a renewal 
of the dragvnnodea, when the march of an army 
into Beam, preparatory to an irruption iuto Spain, 
hastened the execution of the grand scheme. 
Foucault, intendant of Beam, moved by his own 
sealous feelings, or probably excited by some 
Jesuitical influence, availed himself of the presence 
of such a force to declare that the king would no 
longer allow more than one religion in his domi- 
nions. This man, like his father and grandfather, 

* Souvenirs de Madame de Caylui, p. 14. 
t Soulier. pt>»8. 
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was remarkable for his hatred towards the Protest- 
ants — a quality quite incompatible with his cha- 
racter for erudition, which gave rise to a singular 
incident : tor he discovered and published Lactnn- 
(MM de mortibu* persecutomm.* The horrors which 
occurred in his ill-fated province are scarcely 
credible : they will form the subject of another 
chapter, along with the events of Languedoc and 
the Vivarais. The whole kingdom presented a 
uniform scene of desolation. Edicts were hastily 
given, at the officious suggestions of the clerical 
courtiers, who proposed plans for terminating a 
state of affair- which all felt to be disgraceful. 

Twenty-eight decrees, " observes the Jesuit 
d'Avrigny, 44 were given in quick succession ; 
Louis XIV., steadfastly following his plan, con- 
tinued to publish declarations and ordonnances, 
according as the clergy deemed it necessary, for 
gradually preparing the revocation of the edict of 
Nautes."* 



CHAPTER LXI. 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Lest it should be supposed that the materials for 
these pages are drawn from hostile sources, a pane- 
gyrist of Louis XIV. shall supply the account of a 
most odious persecution commenced in Beam, 
duriug the spring of 10S5, about six months before 
the legal right of Protestant worship was abolished. 
44 It was believed," observes t'ie Abbe Soulier, " that 
the Calviuists, being reduced to have very few 
exercket publics, would more willingly listen to 
the instructions which the prelates gave in their 
dioceses, in order to draw them from error ; and 
that the money which the king distributed on all 
sides to assist the new converts would induce the 
followers of that religion to enter almost voluntarily 
into the bosom of the church ; bvit, as these mild 
means had not all the effect which was expected, 
and as it appeared, on the contrary, that the Cal- 
viuists, far from listening to the missionaries, 
became more obstinate, his majesty deemed it 
necessary to use stronger remedies to draw them 
from that lethargy into which the misfortune of 
their birth had thrown them.] It was then re- 
solved that the king's troops should be employed 
to co-operate with the missionaries, for effecting 
in other provinces what Marillac had done iu 
Poictou, where in a Bhort time he subjugated near 
forty thousand." The example of St. Augustin 
is then quoted as a precedent ; and some instance 
of violence, on the part of the Calviuists, appealed 
to as a justification. I 

The account of Eoucaulfs success in making 
converts, drawn up for the king's perusal, is one of 
the most barefaced impostures ever written. 
According to this statement the Protestants of 
Olerou were summoned in the king's name to be 
instructed in the doctrines of the Catholic church : 
they demanded fifteen days for rellection, ami at 
the expiration of that delay declared their readi- 
ness to abjure. || But, without referring to the 
complaints of the sufferers, it will suffice to adduce 

• Rulhiere, EclaircitttmenlM, fcc, vol. i. p. 2R9. 
t D - A\rigu>. M,m. lhgmatiauet. vol. iii. p. 96. 
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another narrative, mentioned by Rulhiere, who 
observes thereon, M Whatever can be imagined 
of military licentiousness was exercised in Beam 
against the Calviuists. It is attributed to this 
intendant (Foucault) that he improved upon more 
than one kind of torture : invention was employed 
to discover torments, whirh might be painful with- 
out being mortal, and cauee the unhappy victims 
to undergo the utmost which the human body can 
sustain without expiring." • 

What more than this is stated in the complaints 
of the refugees 1 Greater detail is given ; but the 
accusation is no stronger. There we find accounts 
of the victims being suspended by the hair, or by 
the feet, and nearly suffocated by damp straw being 
burned in the places where they were tied up : 
the hairs of their head and beard were plucked 
out : they were plunged repeatedly into deep 
water, and drawn out by a rope fastened under 
their arms, only in time to prevent their being 
drowned. Sometimes an unfortunate creature was 
drenched with wine by means ol a funnel; and, 
when intoxicated, taken to church, where his 
presence was deemed equivalent to abjuration, j 
A similar method was adopted with individuals 
overcome with bodily pain. In some cases the 
Huguenots were prevented from sleeping for an 
entire week, by sentinels continually rowing them ; 
and, when any Protestant was confined to his bed 
by illness, a dozen drummers were sent to beat 
under his window, without intermission, until the 
sick man promised to be converted : with u long 
catalogue of other diabolical suggestions for sub- 
duing the firmness of the Protestants, f 

Among the documents of this period which have 
come to light is a letter from Louvois to marshal 
Bouffitrs, commanding the army assembled in 
Bearn. After stating that the Spanish expedition 
was abandoned, the minister observes that his 
majesty has thought proper to make use of the , 
troops to diminish as much as possible the great 
number of religionnaires in the generalities of Bor- 
deaux and Montauban. The marshal was to con- 
fer with the intendants, in order to learn in what 
places the Protestants were most numerous. 44 In 
executing his Majesty's orders," continues Lou- 
vois, 44 you will send* into each community the 
number of cavalry and infantry which may be con- 
certed upon with the intendant. You will lodge 
them entirely in the houses of the religionnaires, 
withdrawing them from each individual as he is 
converted ; and you will remove the troops from 
the community to send them to another, when all 
the religionnaires, or even the principal part, are 
converted, postponing until another time the con- 
version of the remainder, as will be hereafter ex- 
plained."^ It was enjoined on the marshal to 
maintain good conduct and discipline among the j 
soldiers, and severely punish any infraction of that 

• Rulhiere. vol. I. p. 291. 

t Buruct. vol. i. p. 393. Bcnoit. vol. iv. Clande. Plaiatrt 
des Pmteitnnt. pp. 42 et MM. Linnet a. Hist, de Ia.*{$ Xlt'.. 
v4. iv. ■« Manitcste ilea h ihilans de, Cevenucs sur lrur print 
d'atmes." in.erte.1 in Mm. de iMmhrHy. %ol. ii. p 527. In 
addition to the a»sj»r accounts, which, though attacked, are 
not disproved, the author ha* been favoured with a MS., 
addressed by one Salcedn to the secretary of state, which com- 
pletely curroliorates the published tiarrnti\e. and manfully 1 
urge* n change of policy on the ground of uational advantage. 
Although not dated, allusions to the anticipated dispute on 
the Span *h succession indicate the lime when it was written. 

t The letter, dated lift July. lt>W. U g^eo at length by 
Rulhiere. vol. i. p. 295. | 
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order. This provision vu a complete mockery, 
becnuse no attempt was made to restrain the ex- 
cesses of the military. Subsequent letters from 
Louvois repeated the king's wishes, that no stress 
should be laid upon the entire conversion of a 
place ; but that, without making efforts to gain 
individuals of importance by their fortune or 
character, he was to swell the list of conversions 
to the utmost.* 

The compilers of the official accounts which 
were submitted to the king, being aware of his 
desire, obsequiously related everything in a man- 
ner calculated to gratify his feelings and confirm 
his resolutions. Bergerac was looked upon as the 
Geneva of Lower Guyenne, and Montauban was 
unquestionably the Protestant head-quarters of 
the upper province : the general conversion of 
these places is represented as a spontaneous move- 
ment arising from couviction, and resulting from 
argument and persuasion ; but in the complacency 
of success, the author already often cited admits 
that the inhabitants of Bergerac " may have had 
apprehensions of ill treatment from the soldiers."f 

In describing the theological victory at Mont- 
auban, the avowal is still more important, inas- 
much as it corroborates the accusing cry raised 
against the persecutions of Beam. " A report 
was spread in Montauban that the battalion of 
Bouvincourt, which was in Beam (where it had 
favoured the conversions of those of the pretended 
reformed religion), was soon to arrive in that town : 
every one was persuaded that it came with the 
tame orders as were given in Bourn, and many of 
the religionnaires began to manifest a design of join- 
ing the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church." 
Here is a decided admission of fear, in consequence 
of the cruelty exercised in the neighbouring province. 
There was however a delay in the appearance of 
the military, which caused a change of sentiment, 
and the Protestants informed the intendant that 
they were ever willing to obey God and the king, 
according to their conscience. The intendant then 
wrote to BoufBers to hasten the march of his troops. 
The readiness to be converted again displayed 
itself; and the abjurations were so numerous, that 
the soldiers were obliged to leave the quarters in 
which they were but just before installed, and encamp 
for the night.*: Many abjured with a view to gain 
time and facilitate their escape ; iudced the sincerity 
of scarcely any of these conversions could be ex- 
pected ; but Louvois was enraptured at the illusory 
mccess, and in the beginning of September wrote to 
iuform bis aged father, LeTellier, that sixty thousand 
conversions had taken place in the generality of Bor- 
deaux, and twenty thousand in that of Montauban. § 
The duke de N on i lies commanded in Languedoc, 
and pursued his missionary career in a similar 
manner. After relating in his Report the forced 
conversion of Nismes, Uzes, and other towns, he 
adds, I am preparing to go through the Cevennes, 
and bope that by the end of this month not a 
Huguenot will remain."|| He was afterwards 
obliged to intercede with the kuig for a remission 
of the taxes levied in his province, all the Protest- 
ant districts being ruined by supporting the sol- 
diers.f 

• RuUiirre, p. SOS. T Soulier, p. 603. 

I Soulier, p. 604. This occurred iu Augu»t, 1R84. 
[ Kulhiero, vol. i. p. 304. 

| Nonilles, vol. i. p. 80. The Al>t>e Mitlnt. compiler of 
Uv-ve memoirs, mini its th« compulsory measures adopted. 
•I Nobles, vol. i. p. »8. 



Louis was certainly misled by the exaggerated 
and deceptive accounts. Madame de Main tenon 
thus writes to her confessor : " The king is well ; 
every courier brings him great cause for joy ; that 
is to say, news of conversions by thousands."* 
The Jesuit La Chaise and Louvois both assured 
the monarch that his glorious achievement would 
be completed without bloodshed ; and he gave a 
finishing stroke to the persecution by revoking 
what remained of the edict of Nantes. Frittered 
away as that statute had been, it still sanctioned 
liberty of conscience and the right of Protestant 
worship. The edict of revocation was signed at 
Fontaiuebleau on tbe 18th of October, 1685. The 
following judgment is passed upon this measure by 
the duke de Saint-Simon : although young at this 
period, his opinion has weight from his subsequent 
experience, and, above all, from the facilities he 
enjoyed for appreciating any causes, not generally 
known, which might justify the proceeding : — 
•« The revocation of the edict of Nantes, without 
the least pretext or necessity, and the various 
proscriptions, rather than proclamations, which 
followed it, were the fruits of this dreadful plot, 
which depopulated one-f«>nrt*» of the kingdom, 
ruined trade in all its branches, placed it so long 
under the public avowed pillage of the dragoons, 
and authorized torments and executions, in which 
thousands of innocent persons of both sexes 
perished." After reciting a long list of attendant 
ills, he adds, " Such was the general abomination 
produced by flattery and cruelty."f 

The Chancellor Le Tellier terminated his career 
by sealing the document, so fatal to the interests of 
France, so disgraceful for the king and his minis- 
ters : his soul had been absorbed in the chimerical 
project of legislating for the conscience. In his 
view, the edict of Nantes alone prevented the real- 
ization of that grand desideratum — one fold under 
one shepherd. And when he had signed the 
abolition of the heretics' charter, he sang the Nunc 
dimittis in token of his joy. He died ten days 
after, at Chaville, near Sevres. Bossuet and Fle- 
chier exerted their eloquence to describe him as a 
saint and model of excellence : his character is, 
however, given differently by other hands. He is 
said to have notoriously abused the influence of his 
position for injuring those who had displeased 
him ; and the Count de Grammont, perceiving him 
quit the king's cabinet, after a private audience, 
observed, " I picture to myself a polecat, who has 
just killed some fowls, and is licking his jaws, jet 
stained with their blood." J 

Madame de Maintenon thus writes, a few days 
after the edict of revocation : " The king is very 
well pleased at having completed the great work 
of bringing the heretics back to the church. Father 
La Chaise has promised that it shall not cost one 
drop of blood, and M. de Louvois says the same. 
I am glad those of Paris have been brought to 
reason. Claude was a seditious man, who con- 
firmed them in their errors : since they have lost 
him they are more docile. I think, with you, that 
all these conversions are not sincere ; but, at least, 
their children will be Catholics."} 

• Letter to the Abbe Gobelin, dated Chambord. S6th Sept.. 
1684. 

+ CEuvrcs completes de Louis de St. Simon, vol. ii. p. 43. 

% Voltaire und La Beaumellc. conflicting authorities, con- 
cur iu admitting this anecdote as veracious. 

i Letter to the Counts** de St. Ueran, dated 25th Oct., 
1685 
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The Count de Bussy Rabutin, alluding to the 
nine subject, observes, " I admire the king's plan 
for ruining the Huguenots: the wars carried on 
formerly against them, and the St. Bartholomew, 
have multiplied and given vigour to this sect. His 
majesty has gradually undermined it ; and the 
edict he has just given, supported by dragoons and 
Bourdaloue, has been the coup de grace."" 

But, in spite of the eulogies of the clergy, and 
the flattery of courtiers, the revocation of the edict 
of N antes will ever be deemed a cruel and disgrace- 
ful act of authority : it contains, in its own text, 
proofs of the treachery used in preparing its enact- 
ments ; as likewise of the duplicity and fear, 
common to all instigators of tyrannical measures. 
The following are its principal features. 

The preamble declares that, as the greater part 
of the Protestants had embraced the Catholic reli- 
gion, the edict of Nantes was useless. The three 
first clauses revoke, in consequence, the said edict, 
with every royal declaration in favour of the pre- 
tended reformed religion, and prohibit protestant 
worship under severe penalties. Art. 4 orders all 
ministers, refusing to be converted, to quit the 
kingdom within fifteen days, and to abstain from 
preaching and exhortation under pain of condemn- 
ation to the galleys. Art. 7 forbids schools for the 
instruction of protestant children. The ninth 
article invites the return of fugitives ; and the 
tenth forbids emigration under penalty of the 
galleys and confiscation of property. The law 
against relapsed heretics is maintained in the 
eleventh article; while the twelfth hypocritically 
offers protection to the obstinate, in the anticipa- 
tion of their future conversion. They might con- 
tinue their trade, and enjoy their property, without 
being troubled under pretext of their religion, on 
condition only of abstaining from worship.f 

The faint semblance of toleration contained in 
the last clause gave umbrage to the aealous sup- 
porters of the revocation. Several memoirs were 
addressed to LoutoIs, complaining of the encou- 
ragement given to the obstinate by that provision ; 
and, as many conversions bad taken place entirely 
on account of the king's declared will that there 
should be only one religion in France, it was to be 
feared that multitudes would relapse. £ 

Spies were employed to ascertain whether any 
French subjects attended worship at the chapels of 
the Danish, Swedish, and Dutch ambassadors. 
The official papers of M. de la Reynie abound 
with reports made by the agents employed. § 

The conduct of the government amply proves 
that the preamble of the edict of revocation was 
known to be false. A complete extirpation of 
religious freedom could alone satisfy the king's 
advisers; and the treacherous character of the 
concluding article was manifested immediately 
after the edict was given. The demolition of the 
temple at Charenton and the disdainful expulsion 
of M. Claude were in harmony with its purposes ; 
but no sophistry can justify the conduct of the 
Parisian authorities towards the lay Huguenots. 
The attorney-general and other magistrates, having 

* 14th Nov.. 1685. Lcttrcs de Buwy Rabutin, vol. U- 
p. 47. 

t In the Rscusil de$ F.ditt, tfc, it is thu« entitled : " Edit 
dti Roi An mois d' Octubre, portaot revocation de celul 
de Ntmtei : et dcfeuies de firire aucun exrrcioe public de la 
R. P. R. dan* aon royautne." 

{NoailUi.Tol. i. p. 9S. 
Vidu Appendix. W IV. 



Bummonel the Protestant heads of families, imme- 
diately after the edict was published, informed them 
that the king's intention was absolutely that they 
should change their religion : they were nc more 
than their fellow-subjects, and, if they did not 
consent, the king would make use of means at his 
command for compelling them. The elders of the 
consistory, and some Protestants of known firmness, 
were at the same time imprisoned by lettrt* de cachet 

These measures, however, failing to produce the 
effect anticipated, the secretary of state, Seignelay, 
took the business in hand. He collected in his 
hotel above a hundred Protestants of the mercantile 
class ; and, having closed the gates, presented an 
act of abjuration for their signature, declaring, at 
the same time, that none should leave until they 
had signed it. This act set forth, not only their 
renunciation of heresy, but their return to the 
Catholic church ; and, further, that they signed it 
freely, and without being constrained. It was in 
vain that several exclaimed against the proceeding, 
and appealed to the last clause of the edict of re- 
vocation : they were haughtily told that there was 
nothing to dispute upon, for they must obey.* In 
short, all signed the paper. This was violence; 
but other cases followed in which cruelty was 
mingled. Separation of families and imprisonment 
were general; besides the spoliatory practice of 
quartering soldiers, and selling the furniture for 
their supply. 

Claude received orders to quit Paris within 
twenty-four hours ; one of the king's valets was 
charged, by special ordinance, to conduct him to 
the frontier.f Other ministers were less harshly 
treated : they had two days allowed them ; and a 
few obtained their liberty on parole. But even 
the tender mercies of the wicked are cruel. Thow 
ministers who were best treated could not dispose 
of their effects; and their books were seized as 
consistorial property, their enemies hoping, by 
that method, to cripple their controversial powers. 
And, in their banishment, they were not permitted 
to have the company of any relative ; although 
many among them had blind and aged parents 
entirely dependent upon them for support. The 
rigour in enforcing the law against emigration was 
carried so far as to compel the abandonment of • 
their children above the age of seven years. The 
horrible spirit of persecution was not, however, 
satisfied with that extent of vengeance against the 
preachers of the reformed religion : some of the 
ministers who had set out for their exile, in com- 
pliance with the edict, were arrested at the frontier, 
and imprisoned under various pretexts. In some 
cases they were called upon to prove their identity : 
in others to show that no criminal accusation had 
been preferred against them, or that they did not 
carry away anything belonging to their late flocks ; 
and, after being thus litigiously detained, it was 
contended, in some instances, that, the delay of 
fifteen days having expired, they were no longer 
at liberty to depart, and must go to the galleys.* 

The severities enforced for preventing the de- 
parture of lay Protestants equalled those for com- 
pelling the exile of the preachers, a measure un- 
paralleled in history, as all previous proscriptions 
permitted self-banishment. The precautions were 

• I.imier*. toI. lv, pp.180, 181. 
t Vide Appendix. 

X Limiers. vol. fv. p. 177. Claude. Ptatntes det PnAettans, 

p. 59. 
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bo multiplied that commercial intercourse with 
neighbouring countries was impeded. Every 
stranger seen at a seaport was arrested ; guard- 
boats were stationed on the coast ; half the pro- 
perty of the fugitives was awarded to those who 
denounced them ; and a succession of edicts were 
issued, awarding fine, imprisonment, galleys, and 
finally death, as the penalty for aiding the escape 
of Protestants.* 

The capital seemed likely to afford some protec- 
tion against violence in matters of conscience, con- 
cealment being so much cosier among a crowded 
population ; but the wily directors of the persecution 
had provided a remedy. Au ordinance issued a 
few days before that of revocation enjoins all Pro- 
testant*, arrived in Paris or the suburbs within a 
year, to retire to their homes in the delay of four 
days, under a penalty of a thousand livres.t 

The persecution was general. Even the inde- 
pendent principality of Orange was visited by the 
dragoons, and the same violence exercised there as 
in the French king's territory. The correspond- 
ence of Louvois will give an idea of the feeling 
which then pervaded the authorities. - 8oon after 
the edict of revocation, he wrote to the Duke de 
Noailles, "His Majesty wishes the most severe 
rigours to bo inflicted on those who will not follow 
kia religion ; they who desire the stupid glory of 
being the last to couvert must be pressed to ex- 
tremities."£ 

Poictou was exposed to a third dragormade in 
September, 1685, when the inflictions of the 
former visits were surpassed. The narrative al- 
ready quoted on several occasions describes the 
devastation at Mauze*, where the author's house 
was plundered, and nothing left but the bare walls. $ 
The inhabitants took shelter where it could be had : 
a difficult affair, as none dared receive a fugi- 
tive into their houses. *• Everybody," observes 
Migault, " was under the influence of terror ; a 
brother scarcely durst receive a brother. In the 
course of this month I passed three days with 
mine ; and it is impossible to imagine the con- 
I tinual alarm which tormented him, lest I should 
be dUcovered in his housc."|| 

After wandering about the country, at one time 
taking refuge in a cave, at others escaping as if by 
miracle from the dragoons, he proceeded to Rochelle 
I with a view to prepare for leaving France. As a 
| stranger in that town, his movements were closely 
I watched : he was arrested, and the treatment he 
endured at length overcame his resolution — he 
consented to sign an act of abjuration.H From 
that time all his efforts were directed towards an 
eternal abandonment of the land which had wit- 
nessed what he fell as a disgrace of the foulest dye ; 
but so many difficulties Intervened, that his escape 
i with his family was not effected until April, 1688.»« 
, Although it was declared a capital crime to wor- 
ship the Almighty according to the Protestant form, 
numbers continued to assemble in retired places, 
ready to submit to death rather than swerve from 

* The principal enactment* on thia «'il>jeet are dated 
Jltt May. Mth Aug.. and 2<tth Nov.. 1683; 26th April aud 
*lh Mar. 16*6: and 11th Oct.. 16**?. 

t Ordinance dated I5ih Oct.. 1«S». 

j Letter dated 5th Nov.. 16t*5. Rulhicre, vol. I. p. 344. 
De T-nrrey. Hist, de Ixmii XIV.. vol. v. p. ISO. 
\ Mifaalt. p. 77. 
I IUtd.. p. SO. 

*, F« »» . IWd.. p. 94 rt un. 

•• Ibid., p. 159. 



their duty. On one occasion, the intendant of 
Poictou, having surprised an assembly at worship 
in a sequestered field, fiercely charged upon them 
with his dragoons. Many perished on the scaffold, 
for no other cause than their perseverance in fol- 
lowing the dictates of conscience ; and three, whose 
names are recorded by Migault, suffered at 8t. 
Maixent. # 

Never was oppression more cruel than that en- 
dured by the unfortunate Huguenots at this period 
— harassed aud tormented if they remained in the 
kingdom, yet punished as malefactors if they at- 
tempted to escape. And still this horrid persecution 
has apologists. The pious zeal of Louis XIV. was 
eulogised in the pulpits ; and every publication in 
France was replete with bold denials of the naked 
truth, or with miserable arguments based upon 
unwarrantable surmises, for justifying what had 
passed. The official instructions, issued by Lou- 
vois, embody frequent recommendations of mild- 
ness in the proceedings ; and the vindicators of the 
measure refer to these studied documents, as suffi- 
cient to repel and confute the complaints of the 
sufferers. But even the excess of eulogy has in 
several instances borne testimony to the truth of the 
broad charge of persecution ; and, without noticing 
the numerous writers who emulously strove to 
exceed each other in praising the monarch's sub- 
lime design, the following extract will suffice for 
an example: it is taken from the work of a Hn rna- 
bite monk, who lived in the succeeding reign ; and 
the tenacity with which he justifies the measure is 
an additional proof that the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes was in reality more of a theological than 
of a political nature ; because at the time he wrote 
personal feeling had subsided, the authors and pro- 
moters of the measure had ceased to exist, and the 
feeble remnant of the Huguenot party had become 
objects of general compassion. " The compulsory 
conversions," he observes, " must not be placed to 
his (the king's) account, any more than to that of 
the bishops and governors of provinces. If their 
orders were uot always punctually executed, it 
would be difficult to indicate even one which was 
dictated by a spirit of unjust and tyrannical into- 
lerance ; for that is the matter in question ; an* 
the dragonnades, the muurioiurirea botttfs, against 
which so much has been said, were not everywhert 
equally odious. There were innocent Calvinists ; 
but for one such there were a hundred criminals."f 
After this admission that odious proceedings had 
taken place in some parts, the Barnabitc, in a warm 
strain of partisanship, adds the following remark : 
" But I have said, and cannot too often re|>eat it, 
the church employs none but spiritual arms. The 
penalties it imposes are not murderous in their na- 
ture : it does not direct those which are borrowed 
from the temporal authority, and which should fall 
only upon crimes hurtful to the state." J What a 
hollow subterfuge! It resembles that of the Inqui- 
sition, which, in handing over a victim to the auto- 
da-fe, pretends that the church is no party to the 
execution. 

In the revocation of the edict of Nantes, Louis 
XIV. found the limit* of his power. It was a 
superfluous measure, inasmuch as the persecution 
had preceded the enactment. It failed of convert- 
ing the stedfast ; and supplementary decrees were 

* Thomas Marche, James Gueriu, and Ptftcr Ruutccau. 

♦ Mira«»ii. Hist, del Trumbtn da Beam, p. 345. 
t Ibid., p 349. 
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published in rapid succession, some of which con- 
tained provisions so monstrous as to render ex- 
ecution impracticable. Among others, an edict 
which authorised the separation of all children 
from Protestant parents :• the space requisite for 
their reception, and the expense attendant on their 
maintenancc, rendered the edict a dead letter. 

There were some very severe enactments to deter 
preachers from attempting to return to France. 
The penalty of death was awarded to any minister 
who should be found in the kingdom : all persons 
receiving or assisting them to be sent, the men to 
the galleys for life, the women to be shaved and 
imprisoned, with confiscation of property in either 
case. A reward of live thousand five hundred 
livres was promised to any one giving information 
by which a minister could be arrested ; and the 
penalty of death for any one discovered preaching 
or exercising other worship than the Roman Catho- 
lic.f In executing this law, Basville was dread- 
fully severe. Twenty Protestants were noon after 
put to death in Languedoc ; and an active pursuit 
was set on foot for seizing the fugitive ministers, 
who defied the haughty monarch's edicts, and 
returned clandestinely among their flocks. J 

The readiness with which they were everywhere 
received, supported, and warned of danger, added 
to the ingenuity of their disguises, enabled them to 
bathe the vigilance of the government. Sometimes 
they pasaed as pilgrims, or dealers in images and 
rosaries ; sometimes as soldiers. In all cases they 
were joyfully hailed by their brethren, and crowds 
attended their preaching in caverns and secret 
placed. § The worship of the desert became very 
general, notwithstanding the dangers to which it 
was exposed ; and, when the Protestants were pre- 
vented by the presence of troops from acting as 
they would, they still refused to attend mass, or to 
send their children to the Catholic schools; and 
disregarded every practice commanded by the 
church of Rome. |f 

Emigration continued in defiance of the laws for 
preventing it, and in spite of the encouragement 
given to impede the departure of fugitives, whose 
clothes and other effects were distributed among 
the captors. ^1 There were repeated instance* of 
converts returning to the faith they had consented 
to abjure, when pressed by violence; others at the 
point of death would spurn the Romish sacraments. 
These symptoms caused much alarm among the 
zealots, who obtained an edict by which all those 
who refused the sacraments during their illness 
should after their death be drawn upon hurdles ; 
and, in the event of their recovery, the men were 
condemned to the galleys for life, the women to 
confinement, with confiscation of property. 

In pursuance of this edict, the troops received 
orders in some provinces to ascertain whether 
the new converts were regular in their attendance 
at mass, and if they constantly practised the 
duties enjoined by the Romish church. The 
king perceived that his advisers had persuaded 
him virtually to establish an inquisition ; and 
the orders were revoked, although secretly, lest 

• Reiristerrd in parliament. IS i li Jan.. 
t Inclination du Roy. dated l»t July. 1686. Registered 
In fartianv-nl 13th July. 
1 N©aule», vol. i. |..* 111. 
I Rulhiexe. toI. i. p. 34H. 
| NmiUes, vol. I. p. IIS 
% Onlounanee du 9H Avril. 1W*. 
•• Declaration da » Aviii, 16*6. 



obstinate Protestants might infer from the cir- 
cumstance a change in his own principles. H c 
had been assured that the edict was merely a threat 
to complete the general conversion : hut in many 
towns the disgusting scene of its literal execution 
took place. Priests, attended by magistrates, 
would beset a dying man ; and, unless he yielded 
to their invitations, his remains were no sooner 
cold than the populace was regaled with the 
barbarous spectacle decreed by the edict. 

The attendants were informed by a circular that, 
as the law had not produced all the advantages 
which had been hoped for, whenever converted 
Huguenots endeavoured to make a display of their 
obstinacy, the edict might be rigorously executed : 
but wheu it arose purely from conviction, and the 
relatives expressed their disapprobation, the cir- 
cumstauce should not be noticed ; and to that end, 
" his majesty deems it right that ecclesiastics 
should not Ihj so ready to call in the magistrates as 
witnesses, so that they may not be obliged to carry 
the declaration into effect."* 

However, some years after, the Bishop of Nismes, 
addressing the secretary of state, observes. " I 
have desired my curates, according to his majesty's 
orders, to watch the new converts who are ill : 
they find many who refuse to listen to them, de- 
claring they will die in the religion in which they 
were born. The judges are called in, after the 
priest has done his utmost to bring him back."f 

Marshal Vauban, with the generosity allied to 
true courage, presented a memorial to Louvois, 
deploring the injury which his ruinous measures 
inflicted on the country, and demanding a retrac- 
tation of all that had been done during the preced- 
ing nine years. The following expression is remark- 
able : " Compulsory conversion has inspired a peue- 
ral horror of the conduct of the ecclesiastic*.'* j 

At the death of Louvois in 1691, the royal 
council was swayed by Beauvilliers, Pontchartrain, 
and Pompone, men favourably disposed towards 
the Jansenists. That party at length succeeded in 
allaying the king's ardour for compelling all his 
subjects to adopt his faith. Their principles 
throughout had been uniform ; and a compulsory 
participation in the sacraments was ever regarded 
by them as a profanation. But they were disliked J 
by Louis, whose conscience was in the care of the 
Jesuits; and their efforts were unavailing, until 
Fenelon and d'Aguesseau by their arguments con- 
vinced Madame de Maintenon of the danger* 
attendant upon the king's policy. Soon after those 
eminent men had joined the court the persecution 
slackened, and the dragonnades ceased ; but the 
laws against emigration remained. 

These results might have been obtained much 
earlier, but for the extravagant praises bestowed 
upon Louis, and which he had sanctioned by Lninh 
remuneration. Numbers of his subjects were 
legally and civilly dead, with the anomalous tyranny | 
of maintaining a claim upon their loyalty and 
obedience. § Spoliation, beyond all precedeut, had 

• Bin Feb.. 16*7. Riilhiere. vol. t. pp. 3-V>— 357. 

♦ 4th June. 1699. Flerliirr. Uttret, See. vol. i p. 137. 

(KnlhirtC. %vl. i. p 380. 
In 16S9 tl:e Dey of AlKtrrs made a distinction between | 
the Huguenots and the Catholic* who fi-ll into his powrt. | 
When n French ship was urnt to claim captive*, he »n (ren- 
dered the Inttcr. hut refused to deliver the FpHesUnU. who, 
he said, were uo longer the kinu's sul jects, »in<v 1m? had 
expelled them from his kingdom I'ttlance dt la fieiig'-un * 
it In Pdi'iqte, p. 1*4. Hague. 1694. 
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spread poverty and desolation far and wide : yet 
Use church had gained a victory, and the modern 
Constautine'a praises were proclaimed in orations 
and poems — by monuments and addresses. Ma- 
dame de Maintenon might well write, " How can 
he renounce an enterprise, upon which he has 
permitted such praise to be offered him I*'* 



CHAPTER LXII. 

Troubles in the Vivarais— Notice of Claude Bronwou— Se- 
verities at Orange— Remark* on the iuteudant Ba*ville. and 
on the emigration of me Huguenot*. 

The publication of a mystical work in 1680 which 
announced the speedy overthrow of popery, and 
promised in glowing tenns the triumph of true 
religion over error, gave rise to a movement in the 
Vivarais, which for a time threatened serious con- 
sequences. The book in question was composed 
by Jurieu, a Protestant writer of some eminence ; 
but his treatise was severely censured by his fellow 
ministers, and condemned by several synods for its 
visionary tendencies. t Most probably its chief 
defect in the estimation of the exiled theologians 
caused its importance among the Huguenots, still 
groaning under persecution. How could they 
refrain from consoling themselves with the hope 
that its predictions would be fulfilled t They 
would naturally cherish views so favourable to 
their circumstances ; and the vicinity of Geneva 
enabled preachers and partisans to raise the hopes 
and expectations of the simple-hearted moun- 
taineers by whom the bordering districts were 
peopled, and in whose opinion the compulsory 
abjurations had produced no other effect than a 
more determined hatred of Romanism. 

At the close of 1088 circumstances combined to 
favour Jurieu's system of interpretation. The 
dethronement of James II., and the league formed 
against Louis XIV., revived the hopes of the 
Huguenots so much, that in a short time sanguine 
expectations were elevated into a general confiding 
enthusiasm, not unfrequently producing extrava- 
gance. Sad indeed was the disappointment of the 
Protestants of Dauphiny : a few months sufficed to 
annihilate their dreams of restored liberty; and the 
severity inflicted upon the principal actors was an 
unequivocal lesson for a population noted for tenacity 
in religious views, and obnoxious on account of the 
difficulty experienced in forcing their conversion. 
That was their chief crime— a fault far less pardon- 
able than joining in this effervescence, which did 
not deserve the name of an insurrection. 

Geneva at this period teemed with Protestant 
refugees, and especially ministers. They perceived 
the effect produced upon the public by the pre- 
valent notions, and warmly promoted the sen- 
timent, with the view of effecting a change in the 
situation of the Huguenots. Much talent, hitherto 
latent, was now drawn out into activity : every 
capacity was brought into play; even if the service 
was merely to convey communications, or to serve 
as guides to the proscribed preachers. 

Du Serre, a glam-raaker of Dieu-lc-Fit, promul- 

• In a Memoir written in 16W or 1691, at which period the 
restoration of the eutct of Nantea was regarded probable. 
Thi* piece is given at lenjrth by La Benumclle. vol. vi. 

t Oe l Acmmplis^ment dea Prophetic*. See Bayle. Utfre 
C .tf Min*toli. 6lh Oct.. 1698. 



gated the doctrines in Dauphiny.* Meetings were 
frequently held in secret, consisting of few persons, 
but most obnoxious in their nature, as the constant 
themes of discussion were the antichmtian character 
of the papacy, appeals to repent of abjuration, aud 
severe criticisms on the mass. 

According to the statements of the stronger party, 
which are deeply tinged with a sentiment of 
hatred,? two leaders were conspicuous above all 
others by the parts they assumed : Gabriel Astier, 
a young man of t'lien in Dauphiny, and a shep- 
herdess of Crest, named Isabeau Vincent, known, 
it is stated, as the Fair Isabeau. J After preaching 
for some time in the streets and public places of 
Grenoble, she was arrested with several compa- 
nions : she manifested great firmness in her interro- 
gatories, professing contempt of death, and de- 
claring her conviction that others would rise up to 
supply her place, and surpass her powers. Her 
resolution was not put to the test ; for during her 
imprisonment she yielded to persuasion, and em- 
braced the Romish religion. $ 

Astier, who had chosen the Vivarais for the 
scene of his exertions, was greatly encouraged by 
the success of his preaching. H is relatives and con- 
nexions joined in the work, and spread his tenets 
throughout the country, which, being difficult for the 
pas.<sage of troops, was comparatively secure for the 
preachers ; while the rustic simplicity of the inha- 
bitants, and the recollections of the late persecution 
combined to give force to their sermons. At the 
outset the congregations assembled in barns : but 
their confidence augmented with their numbers; 
and Astier was in the frequent habit of preaching 
on the hills to meetings of several thousands.lt 
They were accompanied, according to the Bishop 
of Nismes, " by two prophetesses, equally mad, 
and of debauched lives." H 

The magistrates and military chiefs of the pro- 
vince did not remain idle during such bold in- 
fringements of the king's decrees, and a regiment 
was sent to disperse the assemblies. Some Hugue- 
nots were killed by a detachment ; upon which 
their companions attacked the troops so furiously 
with stones, that the captain and nine of his men 
were slain. The assembly celebrated their victory 
by singing a psalm on the ruins of a temple, and 
then dispersed ; but it was to collect again in other 
places.** The attack tended only to irritate the 
party and increase their numbers. 

The Count de Broglie, lieutenant-general of the 
forces in Languedoc, and Basville, intendant of 
the province, then proceeded to stay the sedition, ft 
They quitted Montpellier for the Vivarais, and by 
great exertions a considerable force was soon col- 
lected for restoring order.JJ Colonel Folville had 
sent for dragoons, militia, aud other reinforcements 
from the surrounding parts: he had learned by 

• Bruey*. fffif. da Famatisme, vol. I. p. 97. ftrrcht. 1737. 
lima. Plechier (Relation drt Famatiquet) calls Du Serre 
gentithomm* pewter. 

t Bishop Plechier U beside himself on this subject : with 
him no terms are too harsh or too yros* tor obstinate heretics. 
See his litres, RMt.Jtdele. &c. 

Rnieys. vol. i. p. 1 16. I Ibid., pp. 1*4 and 134. 

Ibid.i vol. i. p. 144. 

Fleciiier. R& it.Jidelt, &e. Thuopuacle i* printed with 
his litres rhuitift. 
— Plechier. Ririi.Mite, &c. p. 3«7. 
ft In a ra;inif<*H. subsequently published by the inhabitants 
of the Ceveunes. it is st-ited that Broglie was Basville's 
brother in I tw. Dated IMh March, 1703. and preserved by 
Lnmbertv. vo\ ii. p. 527. 
\X 17ih F«b.. 168P. Brwys. vol I. p. 171. 
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experience the inutility of merely dispersing them, 
aa the military force in Daupbiny was inadequate 
to prevent their re-assembling. While undecided 
as to the point he should select for his first opera- 
tion, some loud shoutings from a mountain deter- 
mined his movement He fouud a numerous 
assemblage, so full of determination that, although 
they had ample time to escape, they continued 
their devotions and refused to listen to an offer of 
pardon. Folville, having barred most of the issues, 
then charged upon them. Fery few had fire-arms, 
and the soldiers were assailed with stones and 
other missiles ; but when they were at close quar- 
ters the swords and bayonets proved irresistible, 
and the rustics endeavoured to escape among the 
precipices and woods, where they could not be fol- 
lowed without danger and difficulty. Between 
three and four hundred were killed ; fifty were 
made prisoners, and the remainder were scattered 
among the surrounding hills and forests.* Another 
meeting was surprised at Privas : they were at- 
tacked, observes Flechicr, in the midst of their 
prophetic declamations ; twelve were killed, and 
the house they met in was burned. J 

Similar scenes occurred at Besset, Pourcheres, 
and other places, where a refusal to disperse was 
followed by a charge of the military. Viviers, 
Bishop of Lodeve, followed the troops, in order to 
use his clerical authority and influence for the con- 
version of the mountaineers; while Basville dis- 
pensed the severities of the law with the diligence 
for which he is celebrated. He condemned the 
leaders to capital punishment, and gave milder 
judgments against their companions, exempting 
those only whose ignorance proved them incapable 
of anything more than submission to the powerful 
influence of their preachers. 

The assemblies soon after ceased ; but the autho- 
rities would not desist from the pursuit of Gabriel 
Astier. He had not been found among the killed 
or captives; and his portrait was extensively dis- 
tributed, for assisting his arrest. He was at 
length discovered in the ranks of a regiment at 
Moutpellier, having enlisted as the best means of 
escaping. Basville condemned bim to death, and 
he was banged at Bays on the second of April, 

From this time until the conclusion of the peace 
of Ryswick, nothing of importance occurred. Edicts 
and proclamations against emigration were re- 
peatedly issued, and many preachers were victims 
to their resolution in visiting the country from 
which they were for ever banished. The constancy 
of these martyrs is almost incredible ; and, if an 
individual case is selected for example, it is less on 
account of his superior firmness than from the 
malignity which has pursued his memory, and 
given publicity to an unfounded accusation. 

Claude Brousson was originally an advocate of 
Nismcs ; he was afterwards employed in the mixed 
chamber at Castres, and followed that court when 
it was incorporated with the parliament of Toulouse. 
He presided at an assembly held in that city in 
16H3, for consulting upon the general interests of 
the Protestants under the threatening aspect of 
affairs ; and, as the increasing difficulties deterred 
some from entering upon the ministerial office, he 

• Brwys. vol. I. p. lss. Flechler. RdeitjUUle. Sic. p. 
394. 

t JUrit.Jidile, p. S97. 
t Brueys, vol. {. p. 19S. 



devoted himself to the ecclesiastical service of the 
reformed church. His sermons, which have been 
printed, display much pious zeal and scriptural 
erudition :• they likewise prove uncommon facility 
on his part, as he was constantly a wanderer, and 
preached by stealth in caves and barns. He was 
arrested at Oloron, and executed at Montpellier 
on the 4th of November, 1698. 

His character la maliciously portrayed by 
Brueys, who described him as M a gloomy splenetic, 
with a very ordinary genius, and inflated with 
pride : having a slight knowledge of Scripture, 
affecting moderation, but meditating insurrec- 
tion." f He had a colleague named Francois 
Vivens, who is represented by the same writer 
as a " libertine and thief, with the hardihood of a 
rascal, rather than real courage." He is stated to 
have ordained Brousson in 16MU, but, as much that 
has been advanced concerning the character of the 
latter has been disproved, this may also be un- 
founded. At all events, the assumption affords 
Brueys an opportunity for invective. " Thus a 
public assassin laid his bloody bands upon a s«xli- 
tious visionary, and declared him a minister of 
the Gospel."; 

Vivens does not appear to have been highly 
esteemed as a preacher, or his character would most 
probably have been vindicated from such accusa- 
tions. Indeed, if the current accounts respecting 
his end are well founded, he was better qualified 
for conducting a partisan warfare than to impart 
religious instruction. In the spring of 1692 he 
was surprised in a cavern, between And use and 
Alais ; and his desperate defence almost deterred 
his assailants from the perilous task of his capture. 
Two companions loaded his piece, while he tired 
on the soldiers, several of whom were slain ; and 
he was at leugth killed by an officer of militia, 
while levelling bis musket at the commander of 
the detachment. His death was immediately 
followed by the surrender of his comrades, who 
were hanged at Alais. $ 

Brousson has beeu accused, conjointly with 
Vivens, of forming a project for raising an insur- 
rection ; and an intercepted letter addressed to 
Count Schomberg, inviting a foreign invasion, 
has been alleged and argued upon to justify his 
condemnation and blacken his character. This 
version has been adopted by Voltaire,|] and, as a 
matter of course, by all popish writers ; yet his 
judges must have been satisfied that he was not so 
guilty, or his punishment would hardly have been 
commuted. His conference with Basville after 
condemnation was kept secret : he was sentenced 
to be broken alive after being tortured ; but was 
spared such suffering, as the rack was remitted, and 
he was strangled before his body was placed upon_ 
the wheel. Interment was also permitted; and > 
no reply was made to the publications of his 
friends, who refuted the charges brought against 
bim within a month after his execution.? 

The persecuted Huguenots had vainly hoped" 
that their interests would have been attended to 
in the negociation for the treaty of Ryswick; 
but they discovered, to their cost, that the cessation 

* I a Vannr dm Ditert. or Sermomi by Cltude Brumous, 
3 voW. 12 two Utrecht, 1895. 
t Brni'v*. vol. i. p. »n*. 
J It.id.. vol. i. p Wt. 
\ I . vol. i. p. S«l 
I Sifelc dc Louis XIV., ch. sxxvi. 
t Do Lsiwy. vol. vii. p. 74. 
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of foreign disputes only served to revive the efforts 
of domestic tyranny.* It was no longer sufficient 
to prevent assemblies for worship : violence was 
again resorted to for compelling a change of re- 
ligion, and the law against relapsed heretics was 
severely enforced. Even Orange, an independent 
principality in the centre of the Vaucluse, was ex- 
posed to the despotism of a monarch who had no 
claim on its allegiance.f Relying on the privi- 
leges inferred from the preliminary negotiations, 
the inhabitants re-opened their temples, and the 
ministers resumed their functions. By degrees 
the Protestants of the neighbouring district pro- 
ceeded there, to join in the religious services ; and 
the vice-legate of Avignon, perceiving his inability 
to prevent their attendance, withdrew the guards 
posted at the bridges and passes. J This removal 
of restraint increased the confidence of the country- 
people, who then attended in great numbers. 

However, when it was ascertained that above 
seven thousand Protestants were assembled, the 
vice- legate sent troops, under pretext that the 
Catholics were exposed to insult; and informed 
the populace that, if they would fall upon the 
Huguenots and plunder them, the spoil should be 
their own. The unsuspecting Protestants were in 
consequence assailed, robbed, and even stripped, 
as they were returning home in small parties ; and 
numbers were led as prisoners to Roquemaure. 
Basville, being informed of what had occurred, 
seut orders for them to be conducted to Mont- 
pellier: they were tied together two by two, to 
the number of ninety-seven men and thirty-eighty' 
women. > > 

A party of forty was retiring into Dauphiny; 
and in order to escape a similar disaster, had 
avoided all the towns and villages. They were 
attacked at Porteclaire, in the district of Orange. 
A body of peasants well-armed fell upon them, in- 
duced by the promise of their spoils. The Pro- 
testants, having no means of defence, were an easy 
prey ; and the female captives were stripped quite 
naked. Some of the party escaped into the woods, 
and one unfortunate man, being seized, was stripped 
and tied to a tree, to die of cold and starvation. 
On the third day of his agony, an Irishman passing 
by was moved with pity, and cut the cords which 
bound him ; but immediately four men rushed 
forward, declaring that the Huguenot should die 
in that manner, and that he should have similar 
treatment if he interfered. The brutality exer- 
cised on this occasion is almost incredible. 
Females were found with their noses cut off, and 
their eyes put out; and the bodies of the slain 
were left at the laystalls. $ — - - 

The readiness to resume Protestantism, mani- 
fested by the concourse at Orange, was sufficient 
to convince Louis that he had incurred great 
odium to little purpose. Jf persecution was 

* There is much eariotit and interesting in forma J ion on 
this mibject in a work entitled Relation de tout ee qui t'ett 
fail dan* let ajfairet de la Religion rifortnee et po*r j* « ta- 
tiritt. depnit le eummtnccmiut de la pair de Rcsxeick. 
Rotterdam. 1698. 

t This territory had been treated in a most hostile manner 
at the revocation, which is attributed by Puffendorf to a 
hatred of the prince. 

| August, 1697. The treaty was concluded 2«Hh Sept. 

{ Limier*. vol. v. pp. 2tS— 2-17. A decl-irulion was soon 
after published forbidding all i«r»on» from settling at 
Orange, an 1 awarding -.lentli a» the penalty for proceed n« 
there to contract nv<rriage. or perform any religions art. 
Dated Wrva.llev. S3rd Nov . 1H97. 



slackened, the assemblies were numerously at- 
tended ; ^hd^OTrttFe otherjtand, if ihe.peujU_cdicts 
we^ miiorccdj emigration recommenced. The 
government complained orThe libels composed by 
the fugitives in England and Holland; but no 
publication is more injurious to the king's 
character than the collection of his own edicts, 
which awarded confiscation, the galleys, and even 
death, as the penalty for infractions of previous 
laws, so monstrous in their character, that their 
obser^ugajtxould not be expected. 

sfrTlTjyT^te king ordered a succinct return of 
the^TrrftrTTfthe country, in all its bearings — mili- 
tary, civil, ecclesiastical and productive ; and, in 
consequence, each intendont drew up a memoir, 
from which some details might be fairly expected 
concerning the condition of the Huguenots, after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. But the 
duties and responsibility of the intendanU pre- 
vented them from dispassionately reporting the 
truth, and in general the existence of Protestants 
is but slightly alluded to. The office of iutendant 
was a modern invention ; one of those measures 
by which the last traces of seignorial independence 
were obliterated, in the establishment of absolute 
monarchy ; and the common people soon dis- 
covered that additional chains were thus forged for 
their oppression. " They learned," observes a 
judicious writer, " that these new magistrates were 
to be the immediate instruments of their misery ^ 
that thpirjivps, thoir pr a p rjt i ea, a nd thf i r famil i e s 
woTifuT be at their disposal. Ma stars of their 
children, by forced enrolments ; of their property, 
by depriving them of sustenance; and of their 
s Uyes, by the prison, the gibbet, or the wheel." *^ - y 

ucfevn „dlOrmi:ssou, iirtettdant Tjf-RtrJttT, gives a 
specimen of the value of these official accounts. 
He reports that the province had the happiness to 
be scarcely infected with heresy, as there were not 
more than ten Huguenot families at the publication 
of the edict of revocation ; which he declares 44 the 
most glorious of the king's sets, the most advanta- 
geous to religion, most beneficial to the state." 
Yet he subsequently confesses that two towns in 
his generality continue very much impoverished by 
the retreat of the Huguenots. f 

Basville, intendant of Languedoc, was the most 
eminent of these functionaries. His plan was to 
strike terror into the minds of those whom ho 
knew to be rankling under oppression. Antici- 
pating a period of resistance, ho prepared measures 
for aiding the movement of troops, by opening 
roads and constructing forts. The new converts 
found themselves as much the objects of suspicion 
as the staunch Huguenots ;X and persecution 
drove many to the desperate resolution of profess- 
ing their first faith, although it exposed them to 
the worst consequences, as relapsed heretics. This 
intendonfs memoir was much better composed 
than any which were presented ; and Louis is said 
to have perused it with satisfaction. Basville an- 
folds the services he has rendered the crowu, but 
of course conceals the fact, that an insurrection 
was to be apprehended from his excessive rigour. 
Insensible to the misery of which he was the 



* Boulainvilliers. Etat de la France, preface, p 
t Bjuloir.villicrs. Ditamn $mr le M<hm»ht de R 
} "Feu sunt reellement catholicities: ils 
nresqne tnu» leur mnuvai«e religion dans leor 
l'e*poir d'un ehangement." Basville. Ste\n. 
I Hitt. de tongue**, p. 79. Amsterdam, 1734. 
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author, and to the death of several thousand 
pernon*. sacrificed to maintain bis sway, he speak* 
only of the necessity of obedience : Can we," 
obser\es the writer before quoted, "avoid con- 
sidering him aa one of the most cruel instruments 
of the public suffering, aud as the most dangerous 
seducer of our prince's piety V* In commenting 
upon the memoir of this intendant, the same 
author declares : " One hundred thousand persons 
were sacrificed to justify the couduct of M. de 
Basville; and of that number, the tenth part 
perished in the flames, bv the gibbet, or on the 
wheel."t 

The apologists of this persecution have attempted 
to show that the number of victims has been much 
exaggerated, and especially in the extent to which 
emigration was carried. None of the statements 
published by the refugees can be received as 
altogether correct ; but there is a wide difference 
between the deductions to be made on account of 
erroneous impressions, and the hardy denial of any 
injury being sustained by France, through the loss 
of so many industrious subjects. It was on that 
point that the French government was most ex- 
posed to positive, specific censure: hireling writers 
therefore directed their efforts to ward off the ex- 
pected attacks, and vindicate the policy of their 
patron in the eyes of posterity. There is strong 
evidence of the extent of emigration in the persons 
of their descendants, numerous at the present day 
in every Protestant state ; and a letter from the 
states-general to the King of Sweden^ establishes 
the fact that their numbers were so great in Hol- 
land, that the country could support no more : his 
Swedish majesty was in consequence entreated to 
locate them in his German provinces. 

Besides which, it may be asked, for what reason 
were so many severe edicts issued against emigra- 
tion during half a century, if the preference 
shown for a state of exile had not menaced the I 
prosperity of France, while it proved the unhappy 
condition of a numerous class of its inhabitants. 
But the unprecedented severity of the law did not 
deter the Huguenots from making an effort to 
escape. Every day fugitives passed the frontier in 
defiance of the proclamations, and Bayle relates, 
in a letter to a friend, that thirty persons from 
Caen, with their children, had reached Rotterdam 
in a small vessel, with a hundred others from 
different province*.} 

A contemporary statement mentions eleven 
English regiments, composed entirely of refugees, 
besides others enrolled among the troops of the 
Hue. There were in London twenty-two French 
churchea, supported by the government ; about 1 
three thousand refugees were maintained by public 
subscription; many received grants from the 
crown ; and a great number lived by their own 
industry. [| Some of the nobility were naturalised 

* Ronlainvillicrs, preface, p. 56. 

t Ibid-. Ditamrt i»r Ir J/Vanrt'ri dr IsingMfd'ie 

X " Nostra <|tiid<Mn U*rra tam nn^uttiseirctimarr ibitur limi- 
tihu*. U>U|ue rupleta eat ex Oallia rcligiunis causa profiigu, 
ut pturrt atf-re neqvrnt ... . qua propter ai »ub imperio 
tcgiir mijcKtatU vestra*, prw*ertim in provinciia ejus Uer- 
mnuicii, major dutvtur opportutiitos, Kcipnm nvtje Intern 
vestrnm cnixe rogamu*. relit huic genti offlirUp, vol pnrti 
eoruro, terras abi domicilivm itatnant largiri." The letter, 
dated Hague, Sth Nov. 169*. Uiflvcn at length by 1-nrahertv , 
Mem. pi. or irrrir a f Hist, dm IH"'*" S'rrte, \u\. i. p. 3i. 

| Letter U> M. Janieon, dated *th tk-t.. 1099. 

|| Memoi r, et Olwen utioni faite* t«r un Vuyxgrur en 
Auglcterre. 12mo. La Have, 169*, p. 3*2. 



and obtained high rank ; among others Ruvigny, 
son of the marquis, was made earl of Gal way, and 
Schombcrg received the dignity of duke. 



CHAPTER LXIII. 

Commencement of the Camiaard War uudrT the Count de 

Broglie. 

The cruelties exercised by Basville were, for a 
long period, patiently endured by the Huguenots 
of Lauguedoc. Their constancy in meeting for 
prayer and religious exercises exposed them to 
frequent attack*, invariably followed by the con- 
demnation of those who were unfortunately seiied. 
Many were hanged ; preachers were broken on 
the wheel, or burned alive ; and numbers, con- 
victed mciely of being present, were sent to the 
galleys. To detail these revolting spectacles would 
be impossible; but the following instance will 
suffice to establish the violence and extent of the 
persecution, some years after Louis had been con- 
gratulated on the extinction of heresy in his do- 
minion*, and at a period when the court affected 
to deny the existence of any Protestant* in France. 
Indeed whenever an edict was issued against them, 
they were uniformly termed nctc converts. 

Some Protestant* had assembled at le Creux de 
Vaie in the Vivarais, wheu a body of soldiers fired 
upon them, killing many and wounding more; 
the remainder were nearly all secured.* Basville 
condemued five of the prisoners to be hanged — 
four men and a girl : they- were each executed in 
a different town. Five others were sentenced to 
the galleys, and among them were three brothers 
named Marlie. Their father was one of those 
who suffered capitally ; another brother was 
wounded by the soldiers, and died in prison ; their 
family dwelling was destroyed, and all their pro- 
perty confiscated. f Thus an entire family was 
cut off*, for no other cause than a perseverance in 
their religious duties. 

The mountaineers of the Ccvennes and the Viva- 
rais had for ages cherished the Scriptural doctrines 
embodied in the tenets of Protestantism. This is 
clearly proved by the conduct of the Yaudois and 
Albigenses, in the twelfth century ; by the revival 
of the sacred flame among their descendants, imme- 
diately after Luther's preaching was made known ; 
and by the firmness with which they resisted the 
tyranny of Basville and his associate*. Even to 
the present day, their descendants remain stead- 
fastly attached to the faith for which their fore- 
fathers suffered so much ; aud there are many 
families lineally descended from Basville'* victims, 
among whom the profession of Protestantism has 
never ceased. 

Basville was actively seconded in his rigour* by 
the Abbe Du Chaila, whose disposition had at- 
tracted the intendant's notice in 16?*7. Hi* zeal 
and severity, with other qualities so well calcu- 
lated for the suppression of heresy, hnd procured 
him the office of inspector of missions in the Ce- 

* 14th Sept., 1698. 

t Mercure Historiqiic. Nov., 169*. quoted by Court Hi-t. 
des Trimble* de* (>>cniieaou dc la Guerre <les tamisard«, 
\ol. i p. 11 This author wn» an inhabitant t>f Ni«rne*. and 
drew much of his inlurraatiuo from acUmt in the scene* | 
which ho dcscriU-a 
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vennes ; and in the fulfilment of the duties which 
thus devolved upon him no menus were too violent 
fur his adoption. He would accompany the troops 
searching for assemblies engaged in secret worship ; 
and the prisoners who fell into his hands were 
treated with cruelty almost surpassing credibility. 
Whenever his tortures faded of effecting abjuration, 
or extorting some statement to assist bis search 
for other victims, he would confine bis captives 
in narrow cells, called cepa, where the impossibility 
of moving caused terrible torments.* His ob- 
duracy at length brought down upon himself a 
severe retribution ; and his death was the signal 
for an insurrection, almost unparallelled in history. 

In July, 1702, a guide named Massip was 
arrested at Pont-de-Montvcrt, as he was conduct- 
ing a party of fugitive Protestants to Geneva. f 
I)u Chaila had been informed by his spies of the 
projected evasion ; and placed the whole party in 
the cepa, to await judgment. Great interest was 
made to move the inexorable abb* in favour of 
some young ladies, who for security were travelling 
in male attire ; but in vain. And as a warm ap- 
peal was addressed to some assembled Huguenots, 
thnt an effort should be made for their rescue, the 
abbe declared that, on his return to Pont -de-Mont- 
vert, he would order Massip to be executed. The 
Huguenots rc-assembled, nearly fifty in number ; 
and, after prayer, proceeded in a body to that vil- 
lage, armed chiefly with swords, old hnlberts and 
scythe* ; only a few had fire-arms. They cutered 
the place at nightfall : as they chauntcd a psalm 
on their march, the abbe, who was already there, 
imagined a religious assembly was being held, 
and accordingly ordered some soldiers to fall upon 
them. Almost immediately the house he lodged 
in was surrounded, and numerous voices claimed 
the enlargement of his captives. Du Chaila gave 
orders to fire ; and one of the liberators being 
lulled, his comrades forced open the door. While 
some proceeded to free the prisoners, others sought 
the abbe, who was barricaded in his chamber. Au 
invitation to surrender was answered by a discharge 
of fire-arms, and the enraged assailants at once 
decided on setting fire to the house. The pro- 
gress of the flames compelled the abbe to retreat. 
Aided by a servant, he descended to the garden, 
by tying his sheets together. In the attempt, he 
fell "and broke his leg ; yet with his servant's 
assistance, he sought concealment among the shrubs 
and bushes, where the light of the conflagration 
caused his detection. The Huguenots at once 
reproached him with his cruelty, to which he re- 
plied by abjectly begging his life. J He was almost 
instantly pierced with nearly fifty wounds, every 
blow being accompanied by expressions to this 
effect : 41 That is for your violence towards my 
father!" "That for sending my brother to the 
! " &c. Several residents in the house were 
with him: but a soldier and one servant 
were spared, as the liberated prisoners spoke in 

• I^ouvreleuil (Le Fnnotume RtnomveU) quoted l.y Court, 
vol. i. p. 33. Lotivrcleuil wm a prie»t ; In* work was pub- 
lished in 1704, and a continuation in 17«6. 

t Court assure* us that he conversed l tvciucnUy with Massip. 
aud hod from hi* lips full particular* or tliU event, hi* im- 
prisonment, and tho ill-treatment ho received from l>u 
Chada. a« well as the circum»tai»ce» of the abbe** death. 
Vol. i. p. 4S. 

X Brucy* says that hi* life would have been spared, had 
he changed his rclupoo ami contented to become their mi- 
nister— an absurdity. Hut. du FaaitUrac. vol. i. pp. 296, 
SOI. 



their favour.* This energetic proceeding gave 
rise to the war of the Cainisarda.f 

A deed of such enormity w is no sooner com- 
mitted, than the perpetrators perceived the severe 
pursuit which must follow ; for however the cir- 
cumstances might claim and find palliation, in the 
odious cruelty by which it was provoked, that 
consideration would have no weight with their 
enemies, armed with every description of authority, 
and doubly incensed against them for this demon- 
stration. Their case became desperate : they de- 
cided on retreating into the forests, and there 
defending themselves to the utmost ; and in their 
excitement, took revenge upon several priests, aud 
other persons who had been active in the persecu- 
tion. 

The clergy were greatly alarmed, and the Count 
de Broglie mustered the nobility and militia, to 
pursue the insurgents. He was for some davs 
uninformed of the route they had taken ; and 
under the impression that they retired to their 
respective homes, he dismissed his forces, and 
retired to Montpellier, leaving small detachments 
in the different towns, under the command of 
Captain Poul, an officer notorious for his severity. 
He soon discovered the retreat of the insurgents ; 
and falling upon them suddenly, captured Esprit 
Seguier, chief of the band, with two others. 

It is related that while Poul was conducting his 
prisoners to Florae, he thus addressed their chief: 
" Well ! wretched man, how dost thou expect to 
be treated t" To which Seguier replied haughtily, 

As I would have treated thee, hadst thou fallen 
into my hands."J 

Basville, with all possible dispatch, sent a cham- 
ber of Justice from Nismes to condemn the prison- 
ers. Seguier was sentenced to have his hand cut 
off, and to be burnt alive at Pont-dc-Montvert : 
his companions were condemned to be broken on 
the wheel ; one at Devize, the other at St. Andre, 
those being the principal scenes of their violence. 
Seguier died with such firmness that the spectators 
were astonished : his composure was undisturbed 
by the flames ; aud he declared to the last that he 
gloried in having given the first blow to the Abbe 
Du Chaila. § 

A scene of desolation succeeded this severity : 
parties of soldiers scoured the country, and the 
information of a priest was sufficient to have any 
one arrested — his condemnation ensued as a matter 
of course ; and, to spread the intimidation, the 
executions took place in different towns. The 
murder of the abbe and the outrages which fol- 
lowed were deeds meriting condign punishment ; 
and, if none but the actors in those tragic scenes 
had been executed, no complaint could have been 
raised against the intendant Basville: but he 
assumed that it was the result of a conspiracy, in 
which all the Protestants and new converts were 
concerned. An ordinance was subsequently pub- 
lished, rendering every township responsible for 
all acts committed within it ; and lists were 

• Court, vol. i. p. 44. 

t There arc several opinions a* to the origin of this word : 
the roost probable derivation is a corruption of eamuade, a 
nocturnal attack. 

t Bruevs. vol. i. p. 318. It is also mentioned by the 
anonymous nulhor of Hitt. dtt Cnmi^ardt. printed 1744, vol. 
i. p. 13«. Tin* writer has evidently compiled his account 
from oral statement*. There U a cuutuston in the date* 
which lessen* its hi»turiral %alue; yet, as a co'mboiatiog 
testimony, it is worth consulting. 

{ Court, vol. I. p 68. 
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made of every Protestant absent from his dwelling. • 
The malcontents were then joined by many, who, 
in despair, saw no safety in their homes; and who, 
if they failed to better their condition, were con- 
Tinei'd that nothing could render it worse. 

One project of the insurgents was to leave the 
country in a body ; another, for each to find a 
retreat separately as he best could. In their 
dilemma they were harangued by one of their 
number, named Laporte. f He had some military 
experience ; and, by his appeal, induced them to 
proceed in their dangerous undertaking, to deliver 
the captives, punish their persecutors, und claim 
the right of worship by force of arms. " They 
might and probably would perish," said Laporte, 
" but it was more glorious to fall in arms, than to 
die tamely, under the hands of the executioner." 
He was forthwith elected their chief; and pro- 
ceeded to instruct his companions in military tac- 
tics.* His efforts were encouraged by the success 
of Castanet, and Roland, or Holland, j who at the 
same time formed each a corps, compo.-ed of Pro- 
testants who felt themselves obnoxious to the 
authorities on account of their religious sentiments. 
Thexe bodies v/ere soon augmented by recruits 
when their early successes were known, and their 
means of arming were increased. 

" It was thought," observes Brueys, " that the 
terrible execution, juBt made of the most atrocious, 
would have deterred others from imitating thein : 
but one had to deal with madmen, on whom ex- 
ample produced no effect; whom neither the 
gibbet, the wheel, nor the stake could render rea- 
sonable. It was evident, by the result, that the 
evil was irritated instead of being curcd."jj 

The operations of the three insurgent leaders 
were, to a certain extent, in concert ; but each 
command was distinct. Their most pressing neces- 
sity was for anus. It was useless to seek them 
among the Protestants, ns every weapon in their 
possession had long been seized. The priest* were, 
in general, the depositories of such confiscations ; 
and, as force alone could remove them from such 
keeping, the Camisards combined their operations 
of vengeance with the effort to obtain the means 
of effecting it. 

Laporte soon became celebrated in the province, 
and Poul was earnestly bent upon his capture. 
Stratagem and corruption were both tried, but in 
vain. At length it was known where the rebel 
chief was to sleep: Poul took his measures for 
preventing escape ; and, on the alarm being given, 
the Camisards prepared for defence. A heavy 
shower rendered their muskets almost useless ; only 
three pieces were discharged at the first volley, | 
but each dispatched an enemy. The soldiers then 
rushed upon the insurgents, who were retreating 
among the rocks, wheu their leader was struck by 
a musket-ball. The Camisards lost nine of their 
number, whose heads were cut off, and exposed in 
the towns, along with those of the soldiers wh G 

•Ordinance <1 .ted 10th Oct.. 170S. Court, vol. i. 
p. I'M. Brueys. vol. i. p 371. 

t limeys mivs he was tin fnumrtc/Urat. a preacher, and 
a dimple of t'ivens: ho confnituU him with a minuter of 
the «anie name. cxecim-d at Moutpcllier in 1696. 

t Court, vol. i. p. 78. 

{ Andre Caitaoet was originally a forest-keeper: though 
uneducated, he became a preacher of note in the mountains. 
Holland was L»porte's nephew: ho had served in the army. 



id »u also an encrgi-tir. \ 
| Brueys. vol. i. p. 328. 



fell, and who thus contributed to swell their com- 
mander's triumph.* 

Meanwhile a new company was formed by a 
youth, who became subsequently the chief of the 
insurrection, Jean Cavalier, a native of Ribaute, 
near Andute, at that time only twenty-one years 
of age. He had for sometime assisted a shepherd, 
and afterwards a baker of Anduze, from which place 
he withdrew to Geneva to escape persecution. He 
was there when he heard of the movements in the 
Cevenncs ; and felt a conviction that he was called 
by Heaven to assist his brethren. Being at an 
assembly in his native village, he proj>osed to the 
young men to take unns, and either join their 
friends in the Cevenncs, or create a diversion in 
their favour. He represented, with energy, that 
it was disgraceful to remain quiet, and allow their 
brethren tube massacred, without an effort on their 
behalf ; that they ought equally to aim at the 
liberation of their captive kinsmen ; and that, as 
religion should be more precious in their estima- 
tion than existence, they were bound to risk their 
lives in order to obtain liberty of worship. The 
discourse found an echo in the bosoms of the hear- 
ers, and they met the following day, eighteen in 
number. But their means corresponded little with 
their resolution: among the whole party there 
were no other arms than one musket and two old 
swords ; while none but Cavalier had the least 
notion of military exercise, and bis instruction was 
limited to seeing the manoeuv res of the town guards 
at Geneva. Their enthusiasm was not, however, 
damped by their scanty resources : they were well 
versed in the Scriptures; and, descanting upon the 
examples of Moses and Gideon, they proceeded to 
the resilience of the prior of St. Martin, where they 
were certain of finding a supply. Their route lay 
through Anduze, where they beheld the heads of 
Laporte and his companions fixed upon the bridge : 
instead of terrifying them, it redoubled their desire 
to enter upon their campaign. Cavalie/s expect- 
ation was justified on reaching the prior's house : 
that ecclesiastic was well known for the mildness 
of his character ; and, confiding in his own repu- 
tation, he had remaiued at home when all other 
priests were terror-struck, and tied to the towns 
on account of the revolt. He received the troop 
with serenity ; and, on learning that they required 
arms, he allowed them to carry away the recent 
spoils of neighbouring Protestants, sufficient to 
equip twenty men.+ 

This commencement was a good omen ; but 
Cavalier took other measures for advancing his 
cause. He held religious assemblies, and preached 
with fluency and force. The Protestants with joy 
beheld his rising importance : some compared hint 
to Gideon and Maccaba-us, others to Zisca and 
Ragotzi.J There was nothing in his person to 
in. press beholders. On the contrary, he is repre- 
sented as small iu stature ; the head large, aud 
sunk upon the shoulders ; with a broad red face 
and light hair. His countenance did not bespeak 
intelligence ; but his career proves that he was well 
endowed. 

The Count de Broglie being informed of his 
holding a meeting ut Aigues Vives, immediately 
proceeded there.§ Having summoned the entire 
community, without troubling himself with invca- 

• 18th Oct . I70J. Court, vol. i. p. 119. 
f Court, vol. i. pp. 10?, m. 

X Merwrd. vol. m. p. 3*1 * tMh Nov.. 1703. 
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rigation, be selected sixteen persona as objects of 
the legal vindict. Four of them were hanged at 
the church door, and twelve were sent to the 
palleys: the town was further assessed with a fine 
of a thousand livres to defray the expenses. This 
act of flagrant injustice was generally condemned, 
and was one of the causes of Broglie's recall.* 

Cavalier's troop continued to increase : every 
day added to his supply of arms ; and, as he was 
soon joined by several other companies, it was 
considered necessary to inTest him regularly with 
authority as commander-in-chief. Ho represented 
that several among them were more competent ; 
but the general voice was in his favour, and he 
accepted the command, on condition that ho should 
have power of life and death over the troop without 
palling a council of war. The insurgents con- 
sented ; but it does not appear that Cavalier ever 
abused that prerogative.? 

From the time their force was organised, they 
regularly performed divine worship, administered 
the Lord's Supper, and celebrated marriages and 
baptisms in every town. Their numbers included 
some who had great talent for preaching ; and 
the romantic, hazardous life they led contributed 
•o much to promote their enthusiasm, that several 
believed themselves inspired. Their motive for 
taking arms was to enjoy the right of worship ; 
and in the woods and caverns they were constantly 
engaged in devotional exercises, especially on 
Sundays, for the convenience of the country la- 
bourers, who flocked to hear them ; and it was 
their invariable custom before they marched to 
pray for divine guidance, and on halting to offer 
public thanksgiving. | Need we then wonder at 
the energy they manifested, their contempt of 
death, and the admirable order which prevailed 
among them 1 They were supported by the courage 
which religious conviction c;m alone impart. 

It is not precisely known what was the largest 
force the Camisards mustered : they were never all 
collected, and prudence compelled them to conceal 
their numbers. The general sympathy in their 
favour brought them recruits, even while they 
were engaged. This occurred at the battle of 
Martignargucs, when several villages sounded the 
tocsin during the combat, so that Cavalier's force 
was greatly augmented by the peasantry. $ At one 
period this chieftain was accompanied by two 
thousand men : but there were strong detachments 
in various parts of the Cevennes ; and their plan 
of operating in small bodies, over a wide extent 
of country, prevented the concentration of the 
royal troops. Yet they must have been numerous ; 
for, with few exceptions, all the rustic population 
was with them ; and these hardy, uneducated 
mountaineers, inured to peril and constantly ex- 
posed to an ignominious death, were kept in habits 
of good order and fellowship. There were no 
quarrebvnor slanderings among them; oaths and 
obscenity were unknown ; their goods and provi- 
sions were in common ; and they addressed their 
chief as brother. In the accounts given by their 
enemies, it is insinuated that great debauchery was 
practised among them, and the presence of women 
found among their slain has been adduced as a 

• Court, vol. i. p. HI. 
t Ibid , vol. i. p. 136. 
i Court, vol. i. p. 179. 

f Mem. du due da Vlllari, vol. ii. p. 152. limo.. La 
Have. 1718. 



proof. But all the inhabitants of the Cevennes 
well knew why women and girls were sometimes 
seised in their company, and not unfrequently 
killed by their side. They were the wives and 
daughters of Camisards who carried them pro- 
visions, or were bearers of communications from 
friends in the towns ; and as#he military looked 
keenly after all persons connected with the insur- 
gents, their female relations often remained among 
them for safety. 

For their sustenance they received contributions 
from the Protestants, who joyfully aided in sup- 
porting their brethren ; * and when an ordinance 
decreed the punishment of death against any who 
gave them provisions, the Camisards formed stores 
in caverns, which they replenished at the expense 
of the Catholic clergy, and from the houses of 
gentlemen who had promoted the persecution. 
The want of shoes was their greatest inconvenience, 
as the rugged paths they traversed quickly used 
their stock ; but that deficiency was partly sup- 
plied by taking those worn by the soldiers Ihey 
killed, partly by purchases in the towns. 

They found it almost impossible to obtain am- 
munition in sufficient quantities, on account of 
the severe orders given by the in tendon t : they 
accordingly persevered in making it for their own 
use. The leads of churches supplied them with 
bullets, and the pewter utensils of an abbe were 
often melted for that purpose : it was found that 
soldiers wounded by pewter balls rarely recovered ; 
and a malignant rumour was circulated, that their 
bullets had been steeped in poison. f The Cami- 
sards also endeavoured to cast cannon ; for they 
are accused of stealing eighteen church bells, to be 
converted into culverines, in which they were 
assisted by an agent of the Duke of Savoy.* 

It sometimes happened that emissaries joined 
them, or the temptation of a large bribe would 
induce a weak brother to denounce their move- 
ments. These dangers were however warded off 
by means which, though they may appear visionary, 
were quite consistent with the character and ob- 
jects of the Camisards. The leaders declared them- 
selves informed by inspiration of the presence of 
traitors. On one occasion, Claris (whose functions 
resembled the commissariat department) announced 
to the assembly that the treason of two men had 
been revealed to him. Cavalier instantly ordered 
those under arms to surround the meeting, and 
Claris seized by tho arm one whom he charged 
with a design to betray them : his confederate 
then rushed forward, threw himself at Cavalier's 
feet, confessed his crime, and implored mercy. 
The names of the traitors are preserved by a highly 
esteemed writer, who was satisfied that the incident 
did so occur, and has related a most extravagant 
scene which followed. § There existed at the time 
a strong imprension of miraculous interposition, 
which is recorded with gravity by one party, and 
ridiculed by the other ; but the force of conscience 
in the traitors, on being challenged, and strong 
discernment in Claris, are quite sufficient to ex- 
plain the detection. 

A brief notice of the leading Camisards may 
assist the reader : in addition to those already 



• The country uttound* with chertnut-tree*. 
supply uf food in th« Immediate vicinity of their 
r Court, vol. i. p. 1H5. 
J YLIlars. vol. ii. p. 1«S. 
$ (\»urt. vol. i. p. 4X8. 
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mentioned, were Abdias Morel, surnamed Catinat, 
who had Ben-ed under the marshal of thai name : 
he commanded the cavalry, and wan the moat feared 
of all the insurgent*: Nicholas Joany, who also 
had served in the army, and frequently distin- 
guished himself irt this war ; and Ravancl, who 
yielded to none of tfa. party in courage and energy : 
the latter was Cavalier's lieutenant. Salomon 
Couderc, one of those who contributed to the death 
of the Abbe Du Choi la : he was not only for- 
midable as a chieftain, but had great influence as 
a preacher : he was believed to have the gift of 
inspiration, and is frequently termed the prophet 
Salomon, by contemporaries. He had a relative 
of the tame name, who was designated La Fleur, 
one of the abbe's prisoners at the time of his 
murder. Esperandieu was another Cainisard of 
eminence: he was killed in one of their earliest 
victories. Cavalier and Joany alone survived the 
wars ; Holland and Esperacdieu died in arms : 
the other chiefs all perished at the stake or on the 
wheel. 

These details were requisite to explain how a 
■mall force, without a single officer or person of 
distinction, could have resisted a strong body of 
troops for the space of eighteen months, under one 
marshal ; while his successor in the command, of 
the same rank, could appease the revolt only by a 
formal treaty with Cavalier. The military move- 
ments during this insurrection were carried on by 
small bodies of men, as the designs of the Cami- 
snrds were to occupy their enemies in every direc- 
tion : the encounters were consequently very nu- 
merous ; and what in ordinary warfare would be 
scarcely worth mention, or at most be alluded to 
as a mere skirmish, in this struggle acquired the 
importance of a battle. Thirty-four such engage- 
ments arc described by historians ; and in a very 
great proportion the Camisards had the advantage. 
The more important can alone be mentioned here ; 
but they will fully exhibit the determined courage 
of the mountaineers. 

The Count de Broglie, who had impatiently 
Bought an opportunity to attack the insurgents, 
overtook them at Val-de-Bane, on the 12th of 
January, 1703. There were not above two hun- 
dred Camisards assembled, and Cavalier being ab- 
sent, the command had devolved upon Ravanel. 
The approach of the troops did not move the 
resolute band, who continued singing a psalm,* 
with oue knee on the ground, until they had 
received the first volley ; when they replied with 
such effect, that their enemies retreated. Poul, 
the officer already mentioned, was thrown from his 
saddle, struck by a stone which a lad aimed at his 
head. The stripling killed Poul with his own 
sword, and mounted his horse to join in pursuing 
the routed troops. Broglie found it impossible to 
rally his men, and withdrew to Bernis.f The 
defeat caused great consternation in Nismcs, of 
which Cavalier availed himself : he had entered 
the city in disguise, for the purpose of procuring 

* The »ixty-«ighth. thus Terrified :— 

Que Dieu ae monire souleucut, 
Et Von verra dan* le moment 

Abandonner la place ; 
Le ramp ties ennemis epar*, 
Epouvaute de tuutoa parts. 
Fuira devant aa race, kc. 
t Court, vol. ». p. 805. limey* »Ute« that Poul watkilled 
by a musket- ball. vol. ii. p. *05. The author of " II tat. de» 
Camiaarda" say* he received a pi.tol-.hot. and that hia head 
ma* cleft by a aabre a* lie endeavoured to rise. vol. ii. p. 11. 



powder ; and the pretext of preparing for the 
defence of the town was advanced by his friends, 
who under other circumstances would not have 
dared to apply for the prohibited article.* 

Basville'a administration of Languedoc unfolds a 
scene of cruelty and severity scarcely equalled, cer- 
tainly never surpassed in any country. The revolt 
of the Camisards was sufficient to inspire terror; 
but the chief ground of the alarm was the con- 
sciousness of incessant and unprovoked persecution. 
However, the instruments of the king's bigotry, 
unwilling to confess its injustice, represented the 
evil as the natural consequence of heresy, the source 
of every bad passion. Even the Bishop of Nismes 
is open to much censure on this head ; though his 
character is held up, with that of Fcnelon, as a 
sufficient reply to nil detractors of the Romish 
clergy. In his letters no expressions are too harsh 
to be applied to the insurgents, on whom he lavishes 
the terms wretch and fanatic, and to whom he 
imputes the commission of every crime. Iu the 
same feeling he complains of the lukcwarrrmesB of 
the authorities ; and expresses his astonishment 
that so many enormities have been committed 
without trpruah being adopted.f 

It was hoped, and indeed expected, that winter 
would put an end to the excursions of the Cami- 
sards ; and when Bastille discovered that the 
severity of the season gave him no relief, he sum- 
moned the principal officers of languedoc, to 
consider the most efficacious means for terminating 
the insurrection. Among other measures, it was 
proposed to kill all the Protestants of the province, 
and burn every town suspected of favouring the 
revolt. Awful as it was, that project was sup- 
ported in the council, on the ground, •* That it 
was doing uothing to kill the Camisards found in 
arms ; because the country being infected, supplied 
others, and in greater number."* Happily, Bas- 
ville reflected upon the injury his reputation would 
sustain, from the ruin which must follow such a 
measure : he adopted a comparatively lenient plan 
—that of pursuing the insurgents without relaxa- 
tion. 

The Camisards, being hunted like wild beasts, 
embraced every opportunity of revenge. A gar- 
rison placed in the castle of St. Felix soon ex- 
perienced their fury. Rolland commenced his 
attack, by setting fire to some barns dependant 
on the castle, sending information to the governor, 
who sallied forth with a body of men to seize the 
assailants. Rolland meanwhile advanced to the 
castle, and promised to spare the lives of those 
who opened the gates : two yielded, the others 
were all killed, and the castle was fired, after the 
assailants had taken away forty-five muskets, a 
barrel of powder, and some provisions. The 
governor perceiving the flames of his castle, has- 
tened back, and was attacked so fiercely by Hol- 
land's men, that he escaped with difficulty, after 
losing the greater part of his detachment. § Similar 
expeditions were entered on by Cavalier and other 
chiefs, but they were loudly condemned by the 
Protestants : a Swiss synod addressed a letter to 
the Camisards, severely reprimanding their vio- 
lence ; and this intervention is admitted to have 

• Memoir* of Cavalier. London, 17*6; quoted by Court. 

t Fl«-chier. iAtlrtt eA.<»'«'«,3rd Jan. and 1st Oct.. 1703; 
9th Feb., 1704. 

llruey*. vol. ii. p. 2». 
27lh Jan.. 17C3. Court, vol. i p. S18. 
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saved the Uvea of several priests who fell into 
their power.* 

About the same period, the Count du Rourc 
wrote to Cavalier, demanding his motives for 
taking arms. The Camisard replied, " That it 
wu in self-defence : that the cruel persecution to 
which they had been exposed for twenty years, and 
which daily increased, had constrained him and 
his friends, who preferred death to the relinquish- 
ment of a religion they considered good, or to 
attend mass and prostrate themselves before images 
of wood and stone, against the light of their con- 
science. They were ready to lay down their arms, 
and employ their lives and property for the king's 
service, whenever they had obtained liberty of 
conscience, the liberation of their brethren im- 
prisoned for religion, and a cessation of cruel and 
ignominious punishments for the Protestants. f 

Cavalier then made an attempt to penetrate into 
the Vivarais, where he expected to find an addi- 
tion to his force among the Protestants of that 
district ; but the passages of the Ardeche were so 
well guarded, that he renounced the project : his 
return gave rise to two encounters of some im- 
portance. A marshal -de-camp, named Julien, 
commanded the troops stationed on that quarter : 
he was a converted Protestant, and had been page 
to the Prince of Orange : a disappointment in- 
duced him to apply for employment in the French 
army, and his desire to prove the sincerity of his 
abjuration led to acts of extreme barbarity. He 
Have no quarter, and obtaiued much approbation 
from the bishops and clergy. Although his lan- 
guage was outrageously blxsphemous, his bigotry 
carried him into a senseless extreme, in the 
punctual observance of Romish discipline ;+ and 
another converted Protestant, who cherished feel- 
ings equally violent, gives his panegyric in these 
terms : " His great services convinced everybody 
that a better choice could not have been made." J 

One of Iub regiments overtook Cavalier at Vag- 
nas, a small town not far from the Ardeche. The 
Count du Roure and the Baron de. la Gorce, each 
with a body of militia, co-operated in the plan 
ordered by Julien, who hoped to surround the 
insurgents, and make a general capture. Not- 
withstanding the extreme disparity of their force, 
the Camisards awaited the attack with composure. 
They received the first volley without stirring ; 
and then fired with such precision, that the assail- 
ants were completely routed. Five captains, in- 
cluding the Baron de la Gorce, several subalterns, 
and a considerable number of soldiers, were slain 
on the side of the troops : on the part of the 
Camisards, Esperandicu alone was killed, and a 
few were wounded. || 

The Count du Roure sent immediate intelligence 
to Julien, who hastened to repair the disaster, 
marching all night, although the roads were a foot 
deep in snow. His reinforcement greatly increased 
the chances of victory : but Cavalier awaited him 
with resolution at Barjac. Julien, aware of the 
invincible courage of his opponents, prepared an 
ambuscade. The action passed off in the same 
manner a* on the previous day ; but when the 
Camisards pursued their advantage, they found 

• Bmuvs. vol. ii. p. 30. 

t Cavalier, quoted l>y Court, vol. i. p. SS6. 

t A>j<ali«nr, Quoted by Court, vol. i. p. 198. 

I Brue\B. vol. ii. p. 36. 

J Court, vol. i. p. IW. Bmey*. vol. ii. p. 57. 



themselves exposed to the attack of fresh troops, 
and were compelled to retreat into the woods. 
The amount of their loss was published by their 
enemies as three hundred : * Cavalier, however, 
states in his own memoirs, that on reviewing Ids 
forces, he found the number of missing between 
fifty and sixty, some of whom were drowned in 
the river Ceze : he considers his own escape on 
this occasion as almost miraculous, f 

It would be tedious to detail the operations of 
the chiefs during Cavalier's abseuce. The un- 
fortunate town of Genouillac was taken and re- 
taken three different times by the contending 
parties ; and both parties experienced in turn the 
effects of vengeance. Julien finally gave up the 
place to plunder and massacre. £ 

The unsettled state of the country occasioned 
disorders on every side : but some Catholic par- 
tisans appear to have aimed at surpassing the ex- 
ploits of the Camisards ; and as their ravages were 
frequently attributed to the Protestants, the latter 
were doubly injured. They spared neither pro- 
perty nor person ; killed indiscriminately men, 
women, and children; were active in burning 
houses, and most rapacious in pillage. At first 
these bandits were called Florentines, as the com- 
pany was formed at St. Florent : others afterwards 
imitated their example, and they received the 
general appellation of Cadets de la Croix. They 
had four commanders, the most celebrated of whom 
was a retired military officer, named La Fayole.y 
Through remorse from a life of debauchery, he 
had withdrawn to a hermitage, whence he emerged , 
in the cause of his religion, under the name of 
brother Gabriel : he had a corps of three hun- 
dred men, paid by contributions levied upon the 
new converts. || Bishop Flechier has thought 
proper to eulogise this man in one of his epistles : 
" We must cheer Brother Gabriel— endeavours are 
made to decry him and his troop ; we have well 
supported him. I know not what he is destined 
to ; but should be glad that he effected something 
of importance/'^ 

Brueys admits that these bands were contrary to 
the precepts of the Gospel, but apologizes for the 
injudicious zeal of the Catholics, by alleging in 
excuse •« their churches burned, their curates 
massacred, and their families destroyed."** In 
good policy, this writer should have abstained from 
such an extenuation ; because the same arguments, 
with a hundred-fold greater force, may be urged 
on the adverse side. The justification was more- 
over misplaced ; because those bands had ample 
authority in the bull issued by Clement XI., who 
enjoined a crusade against the " accursed and 
miserable race," which he assimilated to the an- 
cient Albigenses ; and granted absolute and gene- 
ral pardon for every sin, to those who might be 
killed in effecting their extcrmination.tt 

• Brueys, vol. ii. p. "0. 

t Court, vol. i. p. J!30. 

t S3r«t Feb.. 17i>3. Court, vol. ii. P, 233. 

| Brueys rail* him I -a Sajjiote. ami say* lie took arms be- 
run wi his hermitase h id been pillaged ; on which occiciort 
he consulted the Bishop of Nismca, who approved of his re 
solution, praised his deaigu. and recommended him to Mar- 
shal Montrrvel. vol. ii. p. 243. 

fl Court, vol. I. p. 347. 

*| Flechier. Isttrtt, » Fcv. 1704. 
Bra«y*. vol. ii. p. 77. 

ft Court, vol. i. p. 349. The bull, dated 1st May. 1709, 
was addressed to the HUhops of Montpellier, Ni*tur*. Cset. 
Vivien, Mendc, and Alats, each of whom published it, with 
a MaaJewtat addressed to their clergy. It L< not in the 
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The serious character of the insurrection, after 
Broglie's defeat, caused great alarm at court. 
Marshal Montrevel succeeded him iu Uie com- 
mand, with an increased force for suppressing the 
revolt. Yet it is maintained, upon good authority, 
that the marshal's nomination was given under 
another pretext, and that the king was kept in 
complete ignorance of the troubles in the south of 
France. The ill-judged measures Louis had been 
persuaded to adopt were in train to falsify the 
assurances by which he had been deceived. Ma- 
dame tie Maintenon, as usual, endeavoured to 
spare him every additional anxiety; and the 
whole council joined in deceiving the monarch, 
who fondly imagined his sway was absolute. Yet 
the new appointment demanded the allegation of 
some motive ; and the duke du Maine facilitated 
the views of that influential lady. As governor of 
I.anguedoc, he requested that the forces should be 
commanded by a marshal ; and Louis, far advanced 
in dotage, consented to please his illegitimate son. 
Montrevel was unquestionably tutored before he 
left Paris ; and the minister at war wrote to Bas- 
ville, *' Take care not to give this the appearance 
of a serious war."* These instructions contrihuted 
greatly to prolong the resistance of the CamUards. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 



Continuation of the Camisard war 



Marsh.*) Muntraral. 



Marshal Montrevrl arrived at Nismes on the 
K>th of February, 1703. Busy die, Julien, and 
another general, named Parattc, waited there to 
confer with him upon the state of the province. 
His presence inspired the Catholics with great 
hopes, as the increased military force rendered the 
suppression of the revolt a comparatively easy 
matter. But the combat of Mas de Scrieres 
showed that impending danger produced no inti- 
midation on the Conusant* : on that occasion, 
Ravauel had the honour of measuring his strength 
with the marshal. He had approached Niames 
with between three and four hundred men, less 
with any hostile design, than to procure supplies 
from his friends in the city. He had even ex- 
pressed the desire and hope of passing a day or two 
quietly ; but some straggling soldiers having dis- 
covered his presence, the marshal immediately 
collected his forces, and sallied from Nismes at the 
head of a little artny.f Ravancl, accustomed to 
engage with superior numbers, was undismayed at 
his approach. Although attacked on all aides, 
the Cnmisards fought with a desperation, which 
their opponents could not refrain from eulogizing. 
N ight alone terminated the conflict ; for the mar- 
shal's force enabled his soldiers to repose by turns, 
and Ravanel considered defeat as certain from the 
onset : yet surrender was out of the question, and 
iu their determination to perish, rather than be 
captured, they displayed prodigies of valour. 

Uullarium ; but iU existence appears to be admitted, as M. 
Court hat not been attacked for advancing it, although K'- 
v.Ti'ty criticised for other ttatemeuta. An anon\mou» author 
givvs the mandement of Ambrum?, Hishopof At.iU, dated 29th 
M ty, 1703. with a copy of Uu? bull iu question. Hist. dc» 
C.iminanl.-i, vol. ti. p. 119. 

• Itulhi*rc. ii. pp. i«l— SSX 
t VOtb Feb., 1703. 



After all, their loss was very trifling ; being only j 
twenty-three men and two women. Their enemies ; 
however say it waa considerable.* But one cir- I 
cumstance connected with this engagement proves 
the victory waa dearly bought : Montrevel immedi- 1 
ately ordered the bodies of the slain to be stripped, 1 
in order that the soldiers might not be distinguished j 
from the Camisards.t 

Montrevel proceeded upon his task of pacifying 
the province by acts of extreme severity, ordering 
several towns inhabited by Protestants to be pil- 
laged and burnt ; among others, Marvejols on the 
Gard, for no other cause than the misfortune of 
some troops being defeated by the Camisards in 
the neighbourhood : this " guilty place," as it has 
been called, was destroyed and burnt by the troops 
in consequence.^ He likewise issued two ordon- 
nances :§ the first declares as accomplice* all who 
assisted the insurgents directly or indirectly ; en- 
joins all absent from their houses to return within 
eight days ; and forbids the presence of all who 
are not regular inhabitants of the province. Any 
such being seized without a passport, to be reputed 
an insurgent, and executed as such. The Bccoud 
ordounance confirms a previous disposition of the 
intendant, rendering every commune responsible 
for all violence committed within its limit*. 

Like Basvillc, he was impressed with the idea of 
a general conspiracy of the Protestants ; and, as a 
further measure, proposed to seize a number of new 
converts from different part*, confine them in cita- 
dels, and declare that, for every murder or confla- 
gration, he would hang three or four persons as 
hostages of the place, where such outrages were 
committed. U This scheme was too violent to obtain 
the sanction of the government ; and Montrevel, 
having summoned the Protestant nobility of Langue- 
doc, addressed them with an apparent wish to be 
tolerant. He urged their co-operation in suppress- 
ing the revolt; and concluded by declaring, that 
although he wished every one to be Catholic, he 
would not coustrain any : all he demanded was 
fidelity to the king.* 

If tbe marshal's arguments had no weight with 
the assembled Protestant*, his reign of terror was 
sufficient to subdue them : for he not only gave up 
to pillage places where the C ami sards had been 
well received, be even inflicted his severity on 
villages where the inhabitants were unable to resist 
them. He condemned numbers to be burnt alive, 
or broken on the wheel, on tbe bare suspicion of 
having favoured the malcontents, or for being 
absent from their cottages : they were mostly ex- 
ecuted without any form of trial. The heroism of 
these sufferers is noticed by a magistrate of N ismes, 
who bears ample testimony to the awful frequency 
of the executions. " There were many shot by the 
troops, and a great number perished by various tor- 
tures at Montpellier, Mende, Alais, and especially 
Nismes ; but, as wc have already stated, these 
dreadful spectacles made no impression — the new 
converts regarded the condemned as martyrs. The 
resolution they displayed in death confirmed them 
in their old religion ; and if I may be permitted to 

* Flerhier, Lettre du SA Avril, 17ns, says " about » hun- 
dred;" Brueys. vol. ii. p. 87, " at*/r<e two hundred;" while 
the troops k*t only one dragoon and a tew wounded 1 ! ! 

T Court, vol. i. p. «4fi. 

t 2Mh Feb.. 1703. Uniovs. vol. ii. p. 84. 

S Hated 23rd and 24lh Feb.. 1703. 

I Court, vol. p. S4». Tl IbW.. p. «9«. 
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say it, the examples given to the public produced 
quite a contrary effect to what wni intended."* 
The Bishop of Nismes likewise bears witness to 
the terrible fact, in a pastoral letter addressed to 
his clergy ; wherein he laments that many of them 
are present at the frequent executions, and adds, 
''The church, so circumspect and so charitable, 
cannot approve of such sad and indecent cu- 
rioatty/'f 

A more summary mode of punishing the Pro- 
testants was adopted on the occasion of an assem- 
bly for worship held at a mill in the suburbs of 
Nismes. J According to the statement of a hostile 
writer, " It was not a body of armed men ; it was 
\ merely one of those religious meetings, convoked 
contrary to the king's orders, where they preached 
in spite of his prohibition."^ About one hundred 
and fifty were collected, principally old men, 
women, and children. Montrevel, indignant at 
the circumstance, surrounded the mill, and on a 
signal being given, dragoons broke in and massa- 
cred the party. A few attempted to escape by the 
windows, but a sentinel drove them back to the 
butchery ; and as the work of horror was too long 
for Montrevel's impatience, he set fire to the edifice, 
which was soon enveloped in a body of names. 
Some unfortunate creatures, wounded and burned, 
were still able to clear the flaming pile ; but the 
dragoons, forced them back, to expire in the con- 
flagration. A girl of seventeen was saved by the 
marshal's valet : his generous deed, the result of 
compassion, only served to display the diabolical 
feelings of his master, who ordered his valet and 
the girl to be put to death on the spot. The poor 
girl was executed ; and the valet bound for a similar 
fate, when some religieuses pleaded in his behalf, 
and obtained his life. But Montrevel blamed him- 
self for his weakness in yielding, and banished the 
valet from the town. Some Catholics who were 
amusing themselves in a neighbouring garden were 
killed by the marshal's orders : in vain they asserted 
their religion ; he declared they had escaped from 
the mill, and they were executed. In his excess of 
furv. he was even on the point of devoting Nismes 
to devastation. [| 

Ue la B.iumo's account corroborates the fore- 
going, with a trifling difference as to the numbers 
killed: "It cost," he says, "the lives of eighty 
persons, all of the dregs of the people," and after- 
wards adds, " The court approved of the marshal's 
conduct. "f To the disgrace of the Bishop of 
Nismes, he also justifies the deed, while he distorts 
the truth, in order to diminish its odium. "They 
even dared, on Palm Sunday, to hold a meeting 
at a mill, without any precaution, at the gate of the 
town ; and while we were chanting vespers, they 
sang psalms and preached. The marshal left his 
house, assembled some troops, and put to the sword 
men and women composing the assembly, to the 
number of more than fifty persons ; and burned 
the house where it was held. This example 

• 

• H'%1. de la Rrrttlte det FanaHqurt. par ile la ll«nme> 
emueiller nil presidial do Nismes, quoted by Court, vol. i- 
p. J"». 

f Fleohier. I^ttre Pastoral*, 
t Palm SumUy. 1st April, 1703. 
f Brueys, vol. ii. p. 12*. 

| Court has minuudy related this horrible urenc: he w.i* 
intonate with those who hud witnessed it, vol. i. p. 3ti9. Me- 
n.ird seems unwilling to censure the marshal. Hist. dr. 
Nitmei. vol. vi. p. 3S7. 

1 Quoted by Court, vol. i. pp. 313—315. 



was necessary to stay the arrogance of these 
fellows."* 

It is unnecessary further to portray the character 
of Montrevel's administration, for a complete nar- 
rative of this epoch of blood-thirsty tyranny would 
be fatiguingly voluminous. Its duration is well 
attested by historiaus, inclined by their undisguised 
prejudices to throw a veil over such occurrences. 
Brueys mentions the fact of six executions occur- 
ring in one day ;f and observes in another part of 
| his work, " I should weary the reader if I were to 
: give au exact detail of all those who were arrested 
and punished ; for scarcely a day passed without 
several of these wretches being made examples." 
And de la Baume informs us, that the court of 
which he was a member judged, in the month of 
August alone, " a great number of fanatics, who 
were condemned to various kinds of punishment." \ 
As a natural result, the Camisards resolved upon 
selling their lives dearly, when attacked, and em- 
braced every opportunity of wreaking vengeance on 
their pitiless enemies. The inhabitants of La Salle 
had been prominent in causing vexations to the 
Protestauts in general, those who remained quiet 
suffering as much as the relations of those in arms. 
Cavalier in consequence determined on giving them 
a lesson of severity. Having dressed his followers 
in uniforms taken from the soldiers killed in recent 
encounters, he advanced at their head, in the full 
dress of an officer, fully persuaded that on his 
approach to that town the most violent of the in- 
habitants would come out to hail his arrival. The 
company of zealots advanced to express their joy 
at the arrival of the troops, by whose aid their dis- 
trict would soon be freed from the Camisards. 
Their congratulations were mingled with boastings 
upon their individual deeds ; and each took credit 
for something done against the Protestants. A 
lame man surpassed all others in his accounts : he 
claimed the honour of contributing to the arrest of 
several preachers who were hanged, and declared 
his readiness to indicate the dwellings of Hugue- 
nots, where numbers might be seized. To his 
awful surprise, one of Cavalier's men addressed 
him fiercely : " Hast thou finished!" The boaster 
with trembling asked why such a question was put, 
and almost immediately the poor wretch and his 
companions, nearly forty in number, were put to 
the sword. § 

Similar deeds of violence followed on both sides ; 
and more frequently towards the close of the year, 
when Basville deliberately prepared for destroying 
the resources of the insurgents by devastating thi rty - 
one parishes, comprising one hundred and sixty-six 
villages. This scheme, which menaced ruin to all 
the Catholic gentry of the district, was not adopted 
without hesitation ; but as the alternative of indem- 
nifying the loyal part of the inhabitants was a trifle, 
compared with the suppression of the revolt, the 
project was ultimately approved by the court. || 

Montrevel then published an ordinance for col- 
lecting the Catholics in the towns, where the autho- 
rities would provide for their subsistence. Another 
decree enjoined the new converts to return to their 
houses within eight days; and forbade their stir- 
ring out, upon any pretext, without a passport, 

• Flechier, Lrttre du »& Aetil, 1703. 

t Brueys, vol. li. p. 179. 

t Court, vol. i. p. 42<J. 

J April. 1703. Court, vol. i. p. 331. 

|| Brueys, vol. ii. p. 219. Court, vol. i. p. 463. 
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under pain of the galleys for life. Basville at the 
same time prepared lists of the new converts, in the 
different parishes, in which the names of absentee!* 
were to be carefully noted. The gentry among 
them were allowed to choose the town in which 
they would reside ; and were promised a share of 
the property to be confiscated. The parishes and 
towns marked out for destruction were four hun- 
dred and sixty-six in number;* and the inhabit- 
ants were ordered to bring their corn, cattle, &c, to 
certain place*, with notice that the infraction of 
this order would be punished by the scirurc of their 
goods ; and for themselves, the treatment of rebels. 
To complete the list of barbarous preliminaries, the 
marshal gave orders that his officers, on arriving at 
a condemned village, were to read the proclamation 
forbidding the inhabitants to go home ; but pro- 
mising that no harm should befall them, as the 
king would not hear of any bloodshed ! ! !f 

Montrevel commenced his inhuman expedition 
on the 26th of September, 1703. The approach of 
so many troops coinciding with a summons for the 
whole population, convinced the unhappy villager* 
that they were all to be massacred : as many as 
could immediately joined the Camiaards.J 

The marshal's first idea was to pull down the 
cottages, but the work proceeded too slowly for his 
impetuosity, and fire was substituted for manual 
demolition. The ravages of the devouring element 
speedily covered the land with desolation, and the 
horrors of reprisals and executions became more 
than ever frequent ; for many ill-fated villagers 
avoided the towns through fear, and being seized 
were declared in contravention of the ordinance ; 
while the aggravation of misery became an addi- 
tional incitement to violence.} This scene of 
horror, which was capable of calling forth the 
language of intercession, did not however move 
the Bishop of Nismcs, who wrote to the marshal 
in a style of warm approbation. " The project 
you arc executing is severe, and will be doubtless 
useful. It cuts at the very root of the evil : it 
destroys the asylums of the seditious, and confines 
them in limits, where it wUl be more easy to sub- 
due and discover them."j| In a subsequent letter 
is the following passage : " The court has been too 
long in deciding upon the remedies which must be 
employed for staying such great ills. Those which 
might have sufficed some months since are no 
longer adequate ; and it will be necessary to adopt 
chastisements more severe than those rejected as 
too cruel."H 

The proclamations issued at this period against 
the Cadets de la Croix, prove that the Camisards 
were not the only disturbers of the peace of the 
country ; and when their ravages were found op- 



After a long series of encounters in which the 
results had been varied, Cavalier was surprised at 
Nages, by the Count de Fimarcon.* Two Catho- 
lic historians claim the victory for their party, and 
greatly exaggerate Cavalier's loss :f but other ac- 
counts give a very different result; and a letter 
from the Bishop of Nismcs, written on the day of 
the battle, to the priest who sent intelligence of 
Cavalier's movements, is far from ascribing a tri- 
umphant result to the assailants. " The informa- 
tion you gave of the inarch of the fanatics was very 
good ; and if the troops of the neighbourhood had 
been summoned in time, and M. de Fimarcon had 
collected a greater number of dragoons, or had been 
better supported, the affair would have been very 
im|K>rtant. They had then joined the rebels, who 
would have been entirely defeated ; but they have 
escaped, and have lost but a few men." J 

The Camisards had time to quit the place and 
gain an eminence before they were attacked ; and 
their energetic resolution compelled their enemies 
to retire. About thirty women were with the 
Camisards when the alarm was given. They had 
carried provisions to their husbands and brothers, 
and found themselves compelled to fight for their 
lives. A girl of seventeen, named Lucrice Grig- 
non, displayed great intrepidity, and stimulated 
her friends by her example. Shouting, " The sword 
of the Lord and of Gideon " she disarmed a 
wounded dragoon, and joined in the pursuit of die 
flying soldiers. A reinforcement was coming to 
the assailants, but their rout was too complete to 
allow a renewal of the combat, in which Cavalier 
lost five of his comrades : on the side of the troops 
there fell a major, a lieutenant, and about thirty 
soldiers, besides a number of wounded* Cavalier 
himself was nearly taken at the outset : he had 
gone out to reconnoitre, and was intercepted by a 
cornet and two dragoons, concealed behind some 
olive trees, He was within pistol-shot when he 
perceived his danger ; and the cornet called to him 
by name, offering quarter. Cavalier replied by 
instantly shooting him through the head with his 
musket. He then awaited the attack of the dra- 
goons with a pistol in each hand. To encounter 
such a foe was almost certain death : they ad- 
vanced upon him ; each pistol carried true ; and 
Cavalier rejoined his comrades, drawn up ready 
for battle. After his victory he proceeded to 
Clarensac, where he dined and remained three 
hours ; during which interval he destroyed the 
walls, and preached a sermon,^ — conduct highly 
characteristic of men, who aimed at imitating 
Joshua and the Israelite chieftains on entering 
Canaan. 

Laborde, one of Firaarcon's officers, was defeated 



pressive, the troops were as inadequate to suppress by Cavalier at Roques d'Aubais.g He had four 



them as the Protestant insurgents. But when the 
Cadets were seized, the treatment they experienced 
was very different: they were acknowledged bri- 
gands, but the others were fanatics. 



Brueys, vol. iL p. S«0. 



• Court, vol. ii. p. 49. 
t Ibid., vol. ii p. 5S. 
t Brucya. vol. ii. p. 2S». 

S To this cause mav be attributed tho murder of Madam* 

Cava- 
joincd his 

troop; but. In mark his indignation at their crime, ho had 
thcra tried by a council of war : three were shot -the fourth 
)in>vcd that he 
J' quitted, 
j Pltehier. Uttre d* ^ Octuhrr, 
*i Ibid.. 83rd Oct.. 17<>3. 



, ■ " una i.iun may w uiiriuun'i mo m artier w m 
MUaroan. a Catholic "lady, killed by four Camisards. 
lier. in hi* Memoirs, admits that the men had jolr 



to prevent the murder, and was 



companies of dragoons, which he divided into two 
troops, in order to surround the Camisards. 
Cavalier likewise divided his force, to present a 
face to each opposing body. Confident »f victory, 
the dragoons galloped down upon the insurgents ; 
when, to their astonishment, their progress was 
arrested by a band of sixty recruits who had re- 
cently joined Cavalier ; and who, for want of better 
weapons, were armed with slings. A shower of 



• 13th Nov., 1703. Nages b a village two league* w«*t of 

N iMne*. 

♦ Hracvs. vol. it. p. 83». 

{Plcetiier. l^ttre Hu 13 " 
Court, vol. ii. p. 
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hoary stones throw the troop* into confusion ; and 
the main body of the Camisards, rushing forward, 
completed their defeat. Twenty-five dragoons 
remained on the field of battle ; their horses and 
arms were a welcome prize to Cavalier, who cele- 
brated his victory by divine service at Congrnie*.* 

The sufferings of the Huguenots of Languedoc 
were not disregarded by the English and Dutch ; 
but the supplies sent for their relief were diverted 
from their destination. Pamphlets had been pub- 
lished, showing the benefit which would accrue to 
the allies from supporting the Camisards; and 
several individuals were actively engaged in pro- 
moting a movement of that nature — the abb4 dc 
Bourlie, better known as the Marquis de Guiscard ; 
the Marquis de Miremont ; and Lord Gal way, a 
nobleman of French origin. In addition, there 
were a number of intriguing characters, who spe- 
culated alike upon the confidence of the Camisards 
and the liberality of the allies. It is, however, 
certain that some measure to assist the insurgents 
was in contemplation : ships were perceived off 
the coast of Cette in the autumn of 1703 ; and two 
refugees, bearing Dutch commissions, were arrested 
ou their way to join the Camisards. Their names 
were Jonquet and Pcytau: the former was induced 
by promises to make important revelations: he 
was kept in prison until the peace of Utrecht. 
Peytau was firmer : he yielded only to prolonged 
torture ; and although his communication preserved 
France from invasion, it did not obtain any com- 
mutation of his sentence : he w as broken on the 
wheel at Alais,and died with resolution.f 

This incident occasioned some admonitory de- 
spatches to Montrevel ; who, in addition to his 
former horrors, ordered general arrests of Hie Pro- 
testants, and the massacre of all who were found 
away from the places assigned them. He sent, 
among other agents, the brigadier Planque, who 
scoured the Upper Cevennes, killing every one he 
found abroad, regardless of sex or age. He de- 
stroyed all the mills and ovens in the villages with 
a view to compel the peasantry to retire into the 
towns. Some did so ; but others, unwilling to 
abandon their homes, were put to the sword, to 
the number of nearly six hundred. £ 

Were it desirable to crowd these pages with 
affecting or revolting scenes this epoch would 
supply entire volumes. The troops were excited 
to violence — unhappily, we know that they were 
urged on by the clergy. The bishop of Nismes 
has penned the following lines : " I see, in a part 
of the troops, so little «eal for the service of God 
and the king, that I do not expect great success 
from the contemplated expeditions unless Heaven 
give ardour to our warriors. His appeal was so 
well answered, that the Cadets de la Croix out- 
stripped all expectation ; and he found himself, 
soon afterwards, obliged to write to one of his 
clergy : M You must restrain the armed Catholics. 
They should combat, and fight the wars of the 
Lord ; and not plunder friends and foes."|| The 
wholesale murders recently committed were not 
alluded to ; but the plunder of a Catholic demanded 
repression — alas ! for the blindness of bigotry ! 

• Court, vol. ii. p. 175. 
t Ibid., vol. ii. pp. fl »— 85. 
1 iOih Feb., 1704. Villars. vol. U. p. 137. 
I " Si le ciel n'cchiiuflTe no* jjuerricrs." Plfchfor, /ettte 
<iv 9 Frrrirr, 1704. 

t Lottra An lu Avril. 1704. 



There were scenes of barbarity on every side : 
if the cruelties of the troops, and their allies, the 
Cadets de la Croix, were described, justice would 
demand a list of the atrocities committed by the 
Camisards ; and, in contemplating the chronicles 
of the time, it is some relief to meet w ith a military 
engagement, as a less frightful scene. The victory 
obtained by Cavalier at the Devois dc Martig*- 
nargues * was highly important, as it led to Mou- 
trevel's recall : it was, besides, a brilliant achieve- 
ment in a military point of view. 

The marshal, being at Uses, was informed that 
the Camisards were in that diocese, and sent La 
Jonquiere against them with a detachment of 
marines and some companies of dragoons. A re- 
inforcement of a hundred horsemen followed to 
support him. This detachment La Jonquiere sent 
back, as he had full confidence in his men, who 
were impatient to wipe away the disgrace of a 
former defeat by Cavalier. Some heavy rains 
facilitated his tracking the insurgents, who, finding 
themselves discovered, awaited the attack with 
their accustomed resolution. Cavalier made a 
suitable prayer in the hearing of his men ; and, 
having exhorted them to fight manfully for their 
religion and liberty, he selected his ground, and 
made his arrangements for the expected conflict. 

As soon as La Jonquiere had received the reports 
of his officers, he advanced upon the Camisards, 
ordering a general vrolley within musket-shot : that 
discharge, however, produced no effect, as Cavalier 
had ordered his men to lay on the ground when 
they perceived the enemy prepare to fire. The 
movement was so well executed, that La Jonquiere 
imagined they were nearly all killed or wounded ; 
and commanded his soldiers to charge with the 
bayonet. To his astonishment, the Camisards 
suddenly started up, singing their accustomed 
psalm. t They attacked their enemies with energy, 
and were supported by concealed bodies of men, 
who advanced on every side. The troops in dis- 
may lost all power of defence. La Jonquiere 
escaped by swimming across the Gard, leaving 
twenty-five officers, and almoBt all his men dead 
upon the field. The Camisards had twelve 
wounded, of whom two died. The spoils supplied 
the Camisards with arms of every kind, besides a 
number of good horses ; with money and jewels to 
a considerable extent, which afforded the means of 
procuring many necessaries. Cavalier had scarcely 
retired from the scene of action, when the Marquis 
de Lalande arrived with eight hundred men : too 
late to attack the Camisards, ho gave orders for 
removing the wounded and burying the slain. % 

Montrevel had daily fresh proofs that the majo- 
rity of the population favoured the insurgents ; and 
to counteract their plans, he ordered a strict search 
in Nismes, which led to the arrest of about two 
hundred and fifty persons : they were confined in 

* ISth March 1704. It is about midway between Alois 
and I'zes. 

t The troop* were often paralysed by the religions fervour 
of the ("amisirds. The anonymous historian mentions .-» con- 
versation with an officer, who declared, as soon a* his men 
heard Q*e Diem u montre they wens no longer under com- 
mand. Vol.i. p. 244. 

I The >Um. a* Ullart (vol ii. p. 13*) state* that La Jon 
quiero's division consisted of five hundred marines and fifty 
dragoons; yet, farther ou (p. 143), we find, " the troops lo»t 
five or kix hundred men. the insurgents only two hundred." 
I»uvrelruil estimates the troops killed at above threo hun- 
dred; and De la Baumc mentions that only lour officer* nud 
one hundred and eighty men escaped. Court h vs summed up 
the conflicting accouuU. 
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0 fort. He also built a new wall around the city, 
to enclose the suburbs ; and the discovery of two 
thousand loaves at a baker's in the faubourg was a 
proof that the Camisarda drew their supplies from 
such sources.* 

Montrevcl's removal from the command of the 
troops in Languedoc was ordered in compliance 
with the suggestions of Basvillc and the clergy. 
The marshal had at first opposed the cruel mea- 
sures of the intendant : when the government 
ordered him, he obeyed with the unreserved ardour 
of a soldier ; but he had raised secret enemies, and 
was deprived of the honour of tranquillizing the 
province. Marshal Villars was already natned as 
Ids successor; and Montrevcl determined on gain- 
ing before his depnrture, some important advan- 
tages for the sake of his reputation. The day was 
fixed ; and knowing that Cavalier was well in- 
formed of all that passed at Nismrs, he announced 
his intention of passing into Guycnnc: an escort 
was ordered to attend him to Moiitpellier : Cavalier, 
relying on the information he received, proceeded 
to Cavcirae, where he reposed his troops, whom 
he lodged by billets in the town and surrounding 
villages, f 

The marshal was well informed of Cavalier's 
movements, and sent a battalion, and some dra- 
goons under colonel Urandval in pursuit of him. 
An action took place at Cavcirae, in which the 
Camisards were defeated by their own impetuosity. £ 
Cavalier endeavoured to rally his men, and effect 
a retreat, when he discovered fresh bodies of troops 
collecting on every side, and among them a division 
under Montrevcl in person. In vain did the intrepid 
Cavalier force his way through a difficult pass : he 
immediately perceived new obstacles to his escape : 
he retired upon Nsges, and hoped to reach the 
plain of Calvisson ; but every road and outlet was 
occupied by soldiers. The marshal had five thou- 
sand men ; while his troops consisted of only 
eight hundred infantry, and a hundred horsemen. 
After vainly contending with such a superior force, 
Cavalier addressed his comrades, " My children, 
if our hearts fail us, wo shall be captured and 
broken on the wheel. We have only one resource : 
we must cut our way through those men. Follow 
me! and keep close together !"§ 

An impetuous charge was made after this allo- 
cution, and the conflict was most obstinate and 
fierce. The Camisards opened for themselves a 
way to a bridge, across which they forced a 
passage. Montrevel was indefatigable in the 
action ; and the pursuit was maintained until 
night-fall, when the approach to a wood, and the 
broken nature of the country put an end to this 
disastrous affair, which lasted from three o'clock 
till nine. The battle was considered as decisive ; 
and Montrevcl is reported to have said, " It is thus 

1 take leave of my friends. "|| 

There is some difference in the statements of the 
force of the Camisards, and the number they lost ; 
both are exaggerated by the Catholic writers. But 
all concur in describing their retreat, as displaying 
unparalleled courage ; and Cavalier's conduct on 
this occasion has obtained from an enemy the 
following eulogy : Every one was surprised to 



• VQUn, vol. it p. 143. i Ibid., vol. U. p. 147. 
J 16th April. 1704. 
f HUt. «!«« CnrniaanL. vol. U. p. 211. 
I Court, vol. ii. p. 313. 



a man of low origin, and without experience in the 
art of war, behave, under the most difficult and 
delicate circumstances, like a great general."* 



CHAPTER LXV. 



Conclusion of ths Camisard war. under Martha! Villar*. 

Cavalier's recent defeat was not so overwhelm- 
ing a misfortune as to dishearten his party, had the 
disaster been confined to that battle. His friends 
had sufficient forces scattered throughout the 
Ceveunes to complete his battalions ; and the 
course of the war had shown that the king's troops 
were, in general, more harassed and fatigued than 
the insurgents, even when the result* of an expe- 
dition were otherwise satisfactory. But a new 
dilemma befell the Camisards ; a 'calamity of far 
more serious character, in the discovery of their 
principal magazine, near Hieuset. It was a vast 
cavern which served as hospital, arsenal, store- 
house, and asylum for their wives and children. 

An aged female, who was observed to proceed 
occasionally to the wood which concealed this 
retreat, was charged with carrying supplies to 
some of the insurgents: she was arrested and 
threatened with death, if she did not reveal the 
object of her visits. Her answers were evasive, 
and Lalande, who commanded in that district, 
ordered her to be hanged. Her firmness with- 
stood the effects of that threat until the moment 
of execution, when she purchased her pardon bj 
revealing the fatal secret. A strong detachment 
proceeded with her to the cavern, where about 
thirty wounded Camisards gave evidence that her 
denunciation was true. Some of them were not 
expected to recover from the wounds received at 
Nages; but although their condition was suffi- 
cient to inspire pity, they were all put to death by 
the soldiers. As the troops advanced, they dis- 
covered large quantities of provisions of every 
kind, arms and ammunition, and a store of medi- 
cines and surgical instruments, f This was 
followed by the pillage of Hieuset and other 
towns, with the massacre of the inhabitants. J 

The discovery completely destroyed Cavalier's 
resources, as the province was too much im- 
poverished to afford a renewal : but whether his 
genius could have rallied under such difficulties, so 
as to withstand the fresh troops who would accom- 
pany marshal Villars; or what plan he would 
have adopted for the personal safety of his 
followers, can only be conjectured. Happily for 
the province, and no less so for the marshal him- 
self, a Protestant noble had ventured upon a 
mission to appease the insurrection. 

The baron D'AygaliersJ of Uses, who lamented 
the dreadful state of affairs, was of opinion that 
the advice of a Protestant might be effectual in 
persuading the Camisards to lay down their arms ; 
and he further considered that such an important 
serv ice would induce the king to appreciate the 
unchanging loyalty of the persecuted Huguenots. 
His plan was to commence with a journey to Paris ; 

• Villars. vol. ii. p. 158 

♦ Hut. Ac* CaraisanU. vol. ii. p. tl\. 
I Court, vol. ii. p 383. 

f IH-Rntwl, baron D'Ayrnllers, composed J/<Wrrt nr 
Ut Drmirrs Tnmltlrs He In Vfrinee tie Ixingue&ic. Court 
had the use of this account, winch In of tfwnt value, as lb* 
aulhor rt'Utc* only wnnt ho i<*iti\tly auw. 
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bat without a passport be could not leave Use* : 
bow to obtain one wa9 difficult, aa he could not 
expect it would be given by Montrevel or Bas- 
ville. Circumstances favoured his projects : he 
dined one day in company with the brigadier 
Parotic, an officer ho blind in his bigotry, that in 
his view the religion followed and faToured by the 
king mast be good ; and he could not refrain from 
invective against those whose conscience did not 
permit such servility in their creed. On meeting 
D'Aygaliers, he animadverted with violence against 
all who had borne arms against their sovereign. 
This was intended for the baron, who immediately 
after the revocation had joined the Prince of j 

' Orange : he did not however notice the allusion, 
but on the following day took occasiou to call on 
Paratte, when he declared that his observations 
had made such an impression on his mind, that 
he was most anxious to prove his teal and fidelity 
to the king — he concluded by asking a passport, 
which was readily given. 

On reaching the capital, D'Aygaliers drew up a 
memorial, in which he declared'tlie Protestants of 
Lan^uedoc were anxious and able to terminate the 

! insurrection, provided the government would allow 

1 them to act. The Dukes de Chevrcuse and Mont- 
ford seconded his views, and the minister Chamtl- 
lard introduced him to marshal Villars, who was 
preparing to set out for his command. After 
some conversation respecting the affairs of Lan- 
guedoc, the marshal desired he would await his 
arrival at Lyons.* 

Villars left Paris on the 30th of April for that 

J city, having received«thc king's commands to bring 
back the insurgents to their duty by mild mea- 

| sures.f He was accompanied by D'Aygaliers on i 
leaving Lyons ; and during the journey down the 
Rhone, the barou spared no efforts in cautioning 
the marshal against the prejudiced opinions he 
would receive from the clergy of Languedoc, who 
openly maintained there was no other way of 
settling the insurrection than by exterminating 
all the Protestants. Villars heard him with atten- 
tion, and promised impartiality ; and it is due to 
the marshal's character to state, that, beset aa he 
was with the advocates of severity, he encouraged 
D'Aygaliers in his laudable effort; and when the 
Protestants of Nismea signed an act, requesting per- 
mission to march against the rebels, he thanked 
them, and authorised the promise of amnesty to all 
who would return to their homes within eight days. 
Still Basvillc exerted his influence to prevent 
Villars from granting the required permission ; 

1 and D'Aygaliers at length overcame his repugnance, 
and demanded an interview with the sanguinary 

j inteudant, whom he told, on entering, that al- 
though he would rather die than accept a glass of 
water at his hands, his desire to pacify the 
province induced him to intreat that the marshal 

j might not be dissuaded from giving his project a 

I trial. All difficulties were soon after removed, 
anil D'Aygaliers received his commission to wage 
war against the Camisards.J Such were the terms 
used, although D'Aygaliers had no design of using 
other weapons than exhortation and argument. ■ 
He set out the next day, and in every town an- 
nounced amnesty to all who would surrender. 
Basville and Lalandc instantly became jealous of 

• Court, vol iii p 271-2SI. + Villars. vol H. p. 130. 
t 4th M.iy. 1704. Court, vol. Li KS*. 



the importance which D'Aygaliers was likely to 
acquire ; and without loss of time engaged La 
Combes, by whom Cavalier had been employed as 
shepherd's boy, to use his influence with the 
Camisard chief. Cavalier himself was inclined to 
despair of his cause, and the advice of his old 
master harmonised with his feelings : yet it is 
said that his answers were haughty, inasmuch as 
he declared he would never lay down his arms 
until liberty of conscience was established.* This 
was followed by an invitation to a conference 
from Lalande.f Catinat was sent by Cavalier to 
fix the place and time or mectiug. The bridge of 
Avenes was selected ; and within two hours 
Lalande and Cavalier were in presence.J 

Lalande was attended by thirty dragoons, colonel 
Meuon, and about ten officers, and Cavalier's 
brother, a youth of fifteen, who was lately taken 
prisoner, and who was to be restored, with a view 
to promote conciliation. Cavalier was accom- 
panied by sixty picked men of his infantry, and 
eight horsemen. § Each party left his men at 
some distance from the bridge, and advanced 
singly to the parley, which lasted nearly two 
hours. The result was kept secret, and subse- 
quently deprived Cavalier of the confidence of his 
men ; but Lalande was so pleased with the conclu- 
sion, that he expressed a wish to sec the Camisards 
under arms ; and having approached them, scat- 
tered a handful of louis d'or before them. The 
present was refused by the men, who said they did 
not want money, but liberty of conscience. 
"That is beyond my power to grant," replied 
Lalande ; " but you will do well to submit to the 
king's wishes." ** We are ready," rejoined Cava- 
lier, " to obey his orders, provided he will grant 
our just demands ; otherwise we will die with arms 
in our bauds, rather than be exposed to the cruel 
violence we have had to endure."|| Before they 
separated, Cavalier informed hia men that they might 
accept the money, aa peace was concluded. H There 
was in fact an amnesty ; for Cavalier's troop went 
that evening to Vexenobre, where they were 
quartered by billets ; and divine service was per- 
formed in the temple, which had escaped demoli- 
tion. Cavalier himself preached and prayed with 
such effect, that he drew tears from his hearers ; and 
marshal Villars sent hia nephew to inform the 
court of Cavalier's proposals.** 

Flechier, in a letter written the day following, 
after expressing himself in the coarsest invective 
against the fanatics, remarks that Cavalier entered 
into the negociation because he was afraid of 
being surrendered. u The reasonings of this pea- 
sant," observes the prelate, 14 are very conrse and 
savage, although he be preacher, prophet, and 
general : still he is not without a fund of good 
seuse for effecting his object." ft 

• Court, p. 343. 

t la the J/rfm. de Villart it is Mid Hut the overture came 
from Cavalier ; but that chieftain, in his own Meotoira. says 
that Lalande wrote first to him. 

1 12th May, 1704. 

4 This U Cavalier's account: Flechier says there was a 
troop of three or four hundred, of whom eighty were 
mounted, aud that M. dc Lalandc had only twenty drajroons. 
In the MSmolrtt de Villart , we tlnd Cavalier was attended by 
about thirty lwdly-mountcd horaemen and two hundred in- 
fan try, in which account Brueys coincides. If so much dis- 
crepancy is discovered in a detail ot no moment, need we be 
surprised to llnd variance on questions of real importance ? 

|| Mrm. d? Caralier. quoted bv Court. 

«l Villars. vol. ii. p. 173.-Hru.-Ns. vol. ii. p. S15. 

Court, vol i. p. 3*>. if Flochk-r. Litre du 13 M.ti. 
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On the very day of the conference Rollnnd 
completely defeated a strong detachment at Fond- 
morle. It was commanded by Courbeville, who 
was killed, with foor captains, six lieutenant*, tnd 
above two httndred soldiers. Viala, an advocate, 
who had been active in troubling the Protestants, 
was taken with his eon and nephew : all three 
were massacred. Rollnnd obtained great booty in 
money, arms and clothing.* This event doubtless 
contributed to render the government more willing 
to accede tc Cavalier's proposals. 

Cavalier's troop was meanwhile quartered like 
the divisions of the royal army. He exchanged 
visits with the king's officers ; and in every place 
had public worship, with all the freedom of the 
best times of Protestant liberty. He wrote to 
marshal Villara expressing his regret at the en- 
gagemcnt of Fondmortc ; and having met D'Ayga- 
liers, was urged by that gentleman to request a 
conference with the marshal. D'Aygaliers, whose 
mission was to make war agaiust the Camisards, 
was no sooner in their presence than the divisions 
mingled, embraced, and joined in singing psalms ; 
while the leaders conversed on the line of conduct 
to be adopted. D'Aygaliers convinced Cavalier 
that the happiness of all his brethren in religion 
demanded his submission, and the Camisard 
chieftain signed an offer to submit with his troops 
to the king's clemeucy.f After this preliminary 
Villars hastened to bring the insurgent leader to 
positive terms, speculating probably on the effect 
which this increase of importance might have on 
the mind of an uneducated youth. The arrange- 
ments for the meeting were speedily concluded ; 
hostages were left under the custody of Ravancl ; 
and sentinels and piquets were posted to maintain a 
communication with the main body of the 
Camisards, before Cavalier ventured on entering 
Nisnies.J 

Sandricourt, governor of that city, conversing 
with the marshal, endeavoured to prevent the con- 
ference, by representing the astonishment which 
would be caused by a low-bred man, known only 
by his crimes and rebellion, succeeding in conclud- 
ing a treaty of peace with his sovereign. Villars 
replied by an allusion to the general advantage of 
the state ; and Cavalier was soon after announced. 
He presented his sword to the marshal, who 
desired him to retain it; after which they con- 
versed at length upon the projected pacification. § 

After the conference Villars wrote again to 
court, and Cavalier sent a dispatch to Rolland 
urging him to follow his example. The Camisards 
were left in possession of Calvisson, awaiting the 
reply of the government ; and during the interval 
were treated with more consideration than is 
usually shown for the regular troops. This did not 
however deter Cavalier from detaining hostages, and 
placing sentinels, as if hostilities had continued. 
The clergy were horrified at the consequences to 
be apprehended ; the whole population was in 
such rapturous joy at free opportunities for worship 
according to their conscience, that the town re- 
sounded with accents of praise ; and psalms and 
thanksgivings were openly heard in the streets and 
public places. The bishop of Nismcs thus alludes 
to the spectacle : " We have seen Cavalier at our 
gates : his interview with the marshal and M. de 

• Villars, vol. ii. p. 177.— Brucys. ml.ii. p. 319. 
T Court, vol. ii. p. 3ft0. J I fill. Mav. 1704. 

t Vllbn. vol. Ii. p. iso.-Brueys, vol. ii. p. 3*7. 



Basville ; his submission and his pride ; the bold- 
ness of the Bcilereta who accompany him ; the 
assembly of so many unpunished murderers ; the 
concourse of new converts who go to sec them ; 
the psalms they chant, and with which the Vau- 
nage resounds ; their sermons, in which they utter a 
thousand extravagancies, applauded by nil our 
people ; the prophets and prophetesses who 
spring up among them, and encourage the hope of 
the speedy re-establishment of their religions—All 
this greatly scandalises and afflicts the Catholics ; 
and seems sad to endure." But he adds, that the 
hope of restoring the Romish religion makes them 
everlook many things.* 

Basville represented to the marshal that such a 
scandal ought not to be tolerated ; that the assem- 
blies should be forbidden, and the troops ordered 
to fall upon them. Villars would not listen to a 
project calculated to revive the insurrection, and 
desired the intendant to be patient for some time. 
He sent word however to the chiefs to restrain 
their preachers from extravagance. + The marshal's 
biographer makes no attempt to disguise his dislike 
to the Camisards, whom he styles miserable fana- 
Ucs ; but D'Aygaliers, who was present when Bas- 
ville urged a renewal of persecution, has recorded 
an observation, highly to the marshal's credit. 
"There is something very ridiculous in the impa- 
tience of the priests on this subject : 1 have received 
I know not how many letters, tilled with complaints, 
as if the prayers of the Camisards blistered not only 
the ears, but the skins of all the clergy. I wish 
from my heart I knew all those who have written 
to me, that they might be bastinadoed ; for I 
think it a very great impiopriety that those who 
have caused these disasters should complain and 
disapprove of the means used to make them 
! cease." \ 

On the 22nd of May the Chevalier de St. Pierre 
returned with the answer of the government to Ca- 
valier's proposals. What were the terms demanded 
is not known. Cavalier being accused of betraying 
his party, for the advancement of his own interests, 
has given a prolix statement in his Memoirs, which 
on a close scrutiny will appear full of improbabili- 
ties : such for instance, as the asserted fact of Vil- 
lars and Basville signing a complete approval of his 
demands, on the day following the conference. 
Common sense would require the submission of 
such terms to the king's approbation ; and narrators 
of every party agree that Villars did so send them 
for the opinion of the court, before he ventured to 
sign the treaty. Basville was averse to the very 
last ; and only signed as a matter of necessity, such 
wto his hatred of the *celerats.§ 

Inconsequence of the marshal's instructions from 
court, he delivered to Cavalier a commission of 
colonel, with the right of appointing the officers of 
his regiment, which was to serve in Spain ; and a 
pension of twelve hundred livres-lj 

Rolland had not yet submitted ; but hopes were 
entertained that Cavalier would persuade him to 
accept terms, such as had been granted him ; and 
for that purpose the Camisard chieftains met at 
Anduze. Cavalier repeated to Rolland all the 
irgumenta which D'Aygaliers had used in persuad- 

• Flw-hier, lethr* du S3 Mai, 1704.-Thc Ungua*e«f Brucr. 
u similar. Vol. it. p. 331. 
t Villnr*. vol. ii. p. 1&7. 

J 1>\\vjMii. r«. quoted by Court, vol ii. p. 4<U 

j Hrurys, vol. ii p. 314. | Villars. vol. ii. p. 187 
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ing him ; but Rolland wu not so easily drawn from 
what he deemed the path of duty. He accused 
Cavalier of having betrayed the cause ; and rowed 
that he would not submit to anything short of re- 
cognised liberty of conscience. The interview was 
very stormy, and might have had fatal consequences, 
without the iuterposition of Salomon Couderc, who 
offered to proceed to Nismcs and learn the condi- 
tions offered. Yillars and Basville met and dis- 
cussed the terms as before ; and Salomon Couderc 
was authorised by the marshal to offer Rolland a 
colonel's commission, with privileges equal to Ca- 
valier. It was soon evident that Rolland would 
refuse such terms ; for Couderc, before he quitted 
N ism ps, delivered to Lalande a letter from the in- 
flexible chief to the marshal, observing, as he gave 
it, that peace could not be expected, without grant- 
ing liberty of conscience. Rolland's letter was to 
the same effect : his conscience he declared would 
uot permit him to depose his arms until the edict 
of Nantes was completely re-established, and the 
imprisoned Protestants were freed.* 

There were unfortunately at this period some 
intriguing individuals who, if commissioned by any 
party, must have obtained their authority by mis- 
representation : such were Sallier, Guiscard, Bel- 
castel, and others, induced, by the desperate condi- 
tion of their fortune, to obtain the means of im- 
I proving it, by serving the allies, in preventing the 
restoration of tranquillity in France. Two of these 
agents were arrested at Avignon ; their object was 
j to encourage the Camisards by the promise of 
assistance. They were punished, but other emis- 
saries were more successful ;f and to this cause it 
is reasonable to attribute the extraordinary scene 
which occurred at Calvisson, when Cavalier returned 
there, after meeting Rolland. 
In composing the regiment to be formed by virtue 
I of Cavalier's commission, Ravanel was named lieu- 
tenant-colonel, a post to which his bravery and 
successful expeditions fully entitled him. His 
mind was under that violent excitement, which, 
when based upon religious feeling, excludes all 
idea of fear, disregards every earthly consequence, 
and almost renders martyrdom an object of glory. 
The life he had led, the dangers to which he had 
been exposed, the plaudits of his brethren, which 
were obvious even in the thanksgivings offered to 
the Almighty, and the constant habit of mingling 
warfare and worship, — altogether, it was no more 
than a natural result, that he, one of the most active 
of the Camisards, should have taken fire the moment 
a suggestion was made to him that their cause was 
betrayed . 

Cavalier on his return to CalvissonJ was ques- 
tioned by Ravanel, in the presence of the principal 
officers, on the conditions of his treaty with the 
marshal. A refusal to impart particulars increased 
the eagerness of the demand ; threats were uttered ; 
and when at length Cavalier informed them that 
they were to serve in Portugal, he was assailed 
with the epithets coward and traitor. Ravanel 
vowed that, for his part, he would not lay down his 
arms till religious liberty was granted, and their 
temples were restored. His violence caused Cava- 
lier to draw his pistol ; but Moyse, a preacher, 
appeased the rising quarrel. With the exception 
of forty men, the troop of Camisards followed Ra- 
vanel; and when Cavalier endeavoured to change 

• Court, vol. ii. p. 419 et tea. 
t Villarn. vol. ii. p. 194. | 8»th May. 1704. 



their resolution, above twenty muskets were levelled 
at him. Moyse again addressed the Camisards, and 
saved their late leader's life ; but fearing a sentiment 
of attachment might win them over to the man who 
had formed them to victory, Ravanel and Moyse 
hastened the departure of the troop, which took the 
direction of Pierredon, shouting " The sword of 
the Lord!"* 

This unexpected scene, at a moment when the 
complete pacification of the province was hoped 
for, caused some display of severe intentions, deemed 
requisite as a warning. 

Almost immediately after Ravanel's mutiny, an 
ordinance was issued, forbidding religious assem- 
blies ;f and another fixed the termination of the 
period of submission for the 6th of June ; after 
which day the devastations of the preceding year 
would be renewed. J At the same time Villars 
expressed his complete approval of Cavalier's con- 
duct ; the remains of his troop were quartered at 
Valabregues, an island on the Rhone, and his 
offices were accepted by Villars, who postponed 
his measures of rigour until after the result of ano- 
ther effort, in concert with D'Aygaliers, to persuade 
the insurgents to submit : with a further view of 
conciliation, he ordered the gibbets and scaffolds to 
be generally removed. 6 

D'Aygaliers induced Rolland and Ravanel who 
had joined him to meet on a mountain near Anduze. 
Cavalier's appearance gave rise to some animated 
reproaches between him and Rolland: but they 
afterwards embraced each other. Not so Ravanel : 
he repeatedly called Cavalier a traitor, and * slave 
of Marshal Villain. Rolland was persuaded to 
accept the proffered terms ; which, considering nil 
the circumstances, were very reasonable. Cavalier 
and Rolland were each to have a regiment, to serve 
out of the kingdom ; each might be attended by a 
minister; the prisoners were to be freed, the exiles 
recalled, and free permission to be generally granted 
for the emigration of the new converts. The Ca- 
misards who remained were to lay down their arms ; 
and none were to be molested for their religion, if 
they remained peaceable. There was moreover 
full and complete amnesty. But Ravanel could 
not suppose good faith, on the part of a king who 
had violated the most solemn engagements with 
the Protestants ; he suddenly quitted them to ha- 
rangue the troop, and impress his comrades with 
distrust. In consequence, when the negociators of 
both parties proceeded to announce the result, an 
advanced guard seized on Rolland, and upbraiding 
him, carried him off to the main body. Cavalier 
was obliged to spur his horse, or he would have 
been sacrificed ; and D'Aygaliers, who was too far 
advanced for retreat, found himself assailed with 
reproaches, and his life in great danger, having six 
muskets close pointed at his breast, and a pistol at 
each ear. His good intentions were however so 
well appreciated by the preachers, that the Cami- 
sards were pacified, and he was permitted to df part 
without injury. |j 

Meanwhile small parties of the Camisards occa- 
sionally rejoined their late commander : they were 
well treated by the marshal, and received great 
attention from the Protestants and new converts. 

• Court, vol. ii. pp. 424—431. Villars. vol. Ii. p. 189. 
Brucvs. vol. ii. p. 343. 
t I>i»U*i Nismcs. 23th May. 1704. 
| Dated St. Genies »M June. 1704. 

§ Court, vol. ii. p. 455. E Ibid., p. 449. 
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They prayed and sang psalms so much, that the 
Catholic* became indignant, and would have thrown 
them into the Rh6ne, but for the soldiers.* 

Cavalier quitted Valabregues on the 22nd of 
June, accompanied by one hundred and fifty men. 
It was considered that if the Camisard leaders had 
acted in concert, they might have obtained favour- 
able terms for the Protestants in general : the 
efforts of d'Aygaliers, howeter well intentioned, 
created jealousy, and destroyed combination. The 
little band waa well received on their route. At 
Mac, on they found orders to halt ; and Cavalier 
came on alone to Versailles, to confer with Cha- 
millard. The king wished to see the far-famed 
mountaineer. Cavalier was placed on the grand 
staircase, and was pointed out to the haughty 
monarch, as he passed : surprised and perhaps in- 
dignant, that one so young and homely should 
have braved his authority, he shrugged his shoul- 
ders and passed on. 

Cavalier being auspicious of some treacherous 
design on the part of the government, communi- 
cated to his followers a project of evasion. It was 
generally approved : they traversed Montbelliard, 
entered Porentruy, and proceeded to Lausanne. 

Villars recommenced a system of severity the 
day after Cavalier's departure, by arresting every- 
one supposed to be connected with the C ami sards. 
All the prisons were crowded, and above five 
thousand agricultural labourers were imprisoned 
on that suspicion, until they could give evidence 
of their catholicity.f At the same time a band 
of Cadets de la Croix, who had been imprisoned 
for their atrocities, were let loose upon the pro- 
vince, as auxiliaries to the king's forces. J The 
Camisards on their Bide resumed a hostile position ; 
but although they continued their former system 
of warfare, they were less inclined to violence 
than before the armistice, of which de la Baume 
has recorded two examples. § 

Holland meanwhile sent letters and messages to 
the marshal, declaring his willingness to surrender, 
but explaining that he was restrained by his own 
followers. Villars then iuformed the king that 
he had to deal with madmen, who after consenting 
to submit and receive the royal pardon, suddenly 
broke off, and stood upou the defensive. In one 
of his dispatches the marshal observes : " If they 
continue this state of indecision, I shall constrain 
them by force."|| 

The appearance of a hostile fleet off the coast of 
Provence gave Villars some apprehensions. A 
storm dispersed the squadron, and drove some of 
the vessels ashore ; by which means two French 
refugee officers were captured. H The aspect of 
affairs became serious, and Villars devastated and 
massacred, in imitation of his predecessor ; at the 
same time the judicial vengeance was no less 
active. 

D'Aygaliers continued his efforts to persuade 
Holland into submission, and a meeting was held 



• De la Baume, quoted by Court, vol. iii. p. 4. 

♦ Omit, vol. iii. p. 54. 

X Plusieurs village* furent utiles et brules par les troupes; 
on At de nouvcaux enlevement parmi les protcst&n* !>u»prct», 
et on autorisa d» nouvcau les courses des Cadets de la Croix 
. . . las troupes regulieres fusillaicnt tons les Camisard* 
dont elle*»emparaient. Baragnou. Ab. de I'Uitt. de Xismet, 
vol. iii. p. 203. 

4 Court, vol. iii. p. 35. J Villars. vol. ii. p. 569. 

T| Pierre Martin, a captain in the English service; he was 
hanged. His companion was < 'h tries de Uuulaiue, holding 
a Dutch commission ; he was beheaded. 



nt Durfort for discussing the subject ; but Rava- 
nel's obstinacy prevented the success of the u ema- 
ciation. That enthusiastic man, accustomed to 
regard martyrdom as the highest honour, was in- 
sensible to all idea of consideration for others, 
desirous of leading a peaceable life, although they 
would prefer death to the disgrace of abandoning 
their party in its decadence. In reply to an ob- 
servation made by D'Aygaliers, he declared with 
energy — " I adore God ! Cavalier is a traitor — but 
for my part, I will serve the Lord, even though 
thirty thousand devils would prevent it-" * 

The promise of a hundred louis d'or induced a 
young .man named Malarte to betray Holland's 
retreat. t Paratte sent a battalion of infantry and 
some dragoons to Castelnau, where the formidable 
Camisard was to lodge. The approach of the 
troops was not discovered until escape waa no 
longer possible. Holland half-dressed, with five 
of his officers, contrived to reach some trees be- 
hind the house, where they were discovered and 
surrounded. The resolute air of these desperate 
men caused the officers present to hesitate : the 
marshal would have preferred taking them alive ; 
but a dragoon speedily settled their doubts, by 
levelling his piece at Holland, who fell dead. His 
companions made no further resistance, and died 
upon the wheel with great firmness. Five bishops 
who were present at their execution were so lost 
to the requirements of propriety, as to manifest an 
indecent joy at the spectacle.* Holland's body 
was brought to judgment, and condemned to be 
drawn on a hurdle and burned .§ 

From this time the Camisards sustained repeated 
losses and discouragements. Havanel remained 
undaunted, until all the other leaders had made 
terms with the government; and by the end of 
September the insurrection was terminated. The 
Camisards were conducted under escort to Geneva ; 
they received the assurance that their captive 
brethren should be liberated, and that no Protestant 
should be molested on account of his religion. || 

Cavalier served with distinction in the allied 
forces, and at his death was a general in the 
British army. The arrangements he had con- 
cluded for his companions would have opened for 
them an equally honourable career ; but after the 
pacification of Languedoc, their position as dis- 
contented exiles made them an easy prey to po- 
litical adventurers and agents ; and particularly to 
such intriguers as Miremont, Guiscard, and Flo- 
tard. At the instigation of one or another of these 
men, most of the Camisard leaders returned to 
Languedoc. The Duke of Berwick had replaced 
Villars in the command ; and his vigilance detected 
a conspiracy for rekindling a civil war in the Cc- 
vennes, as a diversion to favour the alliance against 
France. The death of Basville and the arrest of 
Berwick were to be the signals of insurrection : 
at least it is so asserted, and with some probability. f 

• D'Aygaliers, qnotr-d by Court, vol. iii. p. 36. 

i Bruey*. Louvrvleuil, and the Mem. de Villars eanlt 
upon a bit of M-andal, respecting the demoiselles Cornel j. 
siid to be the mistresses of RoUand and his companion 
Mai lie If true, the fact is not very important ; became the 
Cnmis.irds, from their station and circumstances, could not 
lie selected as specimens of Protestant conduct : but. if false, 
how disgraceful for a party to advance such a calumnious 
argument 1 

t 14th Aug. 1704. Court, vol. iii. p. 56. 

I llrueys, vol. ii. p. :cn. 8 Court, vol. iii. p. <ri. 

1i Menard attributes the most atrocious project* to 
misguided men ; but his accusation is too violent to 
refutation. Hist, de Nismcs, vol. vl. p. U5. 
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The plot being discovered, the result was fatal to 
all the conspirators. Castanet was arrested in the 
Yivarais, and died upon the wheel at Montpellicr. 
Ravanel and two others were taken inNisraes; 
and Catinat was seized while passing the gates of 
the city in disguise. Ravanel and Catinat were 
burned aliTe ; their two comrades were broken : 
all four suffered with almost incredible resolution j 
and as it was feared they would address the spec- 
tator*, drums were beaten during their execution. 
, They had been previously tortured ; but although 
I three of them confessed projects and accomplices, 
J no pain could extort a single confession from 
; Ravanel. • 

j A frightful list of executions followed ; and, 
notwithstanding these severe examples, fresh pro- 
jects were set on foot in 1707 and 1709. The 
principles of the insurgents were still founded on 
the claim of religious liberty ; but they were the 
mere instruments of political purposes. 

Ere we quit this period of cruelty and vengeance, 
the unfortunate destiny of the Baron d'Aygalicrs 
chums a passing remark. This nobleman's well- 
meant exertions procured him the king's approba- 
tion, and a pension of twelve hundred livres. 
But his residence in France was not permitted. 
On the payment of his pension being withheld, 
he considered himself entitled to return to his 
estates, as the natural resource for his supply. 
The authorities of Lyons were informed of his 
project : he was arrested as he passed through that 
city, and conducted to the castle of Loches, iu 
Anjou, where he perished in an effort to recover 
his liberty. He had escaped from his chamber, 
by removing one of the window bars, with which 
he despatched the first sentinel, wbcu another 
soldier fired upon and killed him.f 

i 
i 
> 



i 

| CHAPTER LXVI. 

Reigns of Louis XV. and XVI. 

Tup. remainder of the reign was occupied with 
military disasters and controversies between the 
contending sections of the Romanists. The amia- 
ble Feuclon and the dignified Noaillcs became in- 
volved in serious disputes through the vehemence 
| of the Jesuit or Molinist party ; and even Madame 
' de Maintenon was in some measure embroiled. 
The Jesuit* were victorious, and the destruction 
of Port Royal displays the measure of their resent- 
ment. 

The death of Father La Chaise, an event seem- 
ingly to be desired by the Janseuists, and their 
| off- set party the Quictists, became a misfortune to 
the sects thus designated on account of the morose 
and vindictive character of the new confessor, 
Tellier, of whom the following sketch is given by 
a writer of some note : " Animated with the pride 
of a wicked angel, endowed with a robust body, 
[ a mind strong and capable of gn at efforts ; without 
'< the least social virtue, he had all the vices of a 
vigorous understand ing. Imbued with the desire 

• 22nd April. 1705. Brueys, vol. il. p. 484. Court, vol. 
Si. p. m. 
t Court, vol. iti. p. 69. 
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of power, of subjugating all to his society, and his 
society to himself ; incessantly devoted to his pur- 
pose, he was feared by those whom he obliged, 
whom he enslaved ; and abhorred by all others, 
even his society, which he rendered powerful and 
odious."* 

His first appearance at court sufficiently an- 
nounced his disposition. Aware that his penitent 
would be more struck by an apparent contempt of 
courtly honour than by the obsequious Mattery with 
which he was usually surfeited, he manifested from 
the outset that sternness of disposition which alone 
could impress the king with awe. When his name 
was first meutioned, Louis asked if he was not 
related to the late chancellor, Tellier de Louvois. 
44 Very far from it," replied the Jesuit, bending 
reverentially: 44 I am a poor peasant of Lower 
Normandy, where my father was a farmer." f 

The confessor, steady to the tactics of his society, 
immediately commenced his measures for injuring 
the Cardinal de Noaillcs, archbishop of Paris, 
whom he accused of Jansenism, to be avenged of 
that cardinal's assertion that he sold church pre- 
ferment. Circulars were addressed to the bishops, 
with directions for their conduct, and orders to 
denounce Noaillcs and Quesnel to the king: this 
scheme was, however, defeated by a copy of the 
circular falling into the cardinal's hands. It was 
made public, and Tellier was on the point of being 
dismissed. | Having failed in that plan, the Jesuit 
resolved on persecuting Quesnel, whose works had 
been patronised by Noaillcs ; and in searching for 
propositions to be condemned, he took care to 
select those opposed to the Moliuist views. Yet, 
as they were conformable to the doctrines of St. 
Paul, St. Augustin, anil St. Thomas Aquinas, one 
of his assistants represented the danger to which 
he would be exposed, if he thus assaulted those 
pillars of Christianity. 44 St. Paul !" exclaimed 
Tellier with earnestness : 44 St. Paul and St. Au- 
gustin were hotheaded fellows, who would in these 
days be sent to the Bastille : with regard to St. 
Thomas, you may judge how little I care for a 
Jacobin, when I scarcely trouble myself about an 
apostle." § 

Under the influence of such a confessor, it is 
quite natural that sanguinary edicts should be 
issued until the close of the reign ; and a declara- 
tion published not long before the death of Louis 
is at once a monument of cruelty, injustice, and 
incapacity.il It declared that a residence in the 
kingdom of those who had heretofore professed the 
pretended reformed religion was more than suffi- 
cient proof that they had embraced the Catholic 
religion, without which they would not have been 
tolerated. Further on, and iu direct opposition to 
the concluding article of the edict of revocation, 
the whole body of Protestants were exposed to the 
rigours decreed against relapsed heretics, all who 
persisted in the pretended reformed religion being 
deemed in a state of relapse. 

Within six months Louis ceased to live ; and 
the heavy yoke which hypocrisy and hijjotry had 
laid upon the nation during the period he filled 

• Dnclos. Wrmoirrt itrrrtt s*r la rrgae de Imu,s XII'., vol. 
Up. m. 

t Mem. «lu l uc do Saint Simon, vol. iii. p. Jul. Fori*. 
IBIS. 

I Iji BeauiDcllc. vol. v. p. 134. 
\ Ducl.i*. vol. i. p. 14«. 
|| D itcd sth M»rch. 171 V 
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the throne was exchanged for the sway of a prince 
completely the reverse of the Grand Monarque. 

In this work it would hardly be fair to attempt 
a delineation of his character, the subject of these 
pages being almost exclusively connected with his 
blemishes, while the more brilliant scenes of his pro- 
tracted reign have had no claim upon our notice. 
The numerous panegyrists whose pens were enlisted 
to throw an aureole of glory around this "great 
era" of the French monarchy have contributed to 
mislead the judgment of subsequent times ; but 
his policy, his published sentiments, and his per- 
sonal conduct must suffer seriously, when sub- 
jected to the analysis of Impartial men. While his 
courtiers were lavish in abject adulations, he was 
detested by the people at large ; and the indecent 
joy displayed on the day of his interment must 
have been grounded on some very obnoxious sen- 
timents.* 

It may not be misplaced to insert here the 
opinion of a modern writer, comprising an idea 
which certainly should enter largely into the esti- 
mate of this monarch's character. " I demand of 
all sound minds, of all upright hearts, free from 
passion, — the Convention, whose chiefs arc justly 
stigmatized for having substituted the legislation 
of murder and vengeance for the code of liberty, 
does it present in its decrees a single barbarous 
or immoral combination, the example of which has 
not been given by the council of Louis XIV. 1"f The 
question contains an overwhelming accusation, the 
answer to which is beyond doubt. 

As his successor was a mere child, the Duke of 
Orleans was appointed regent ; and, during the 
period of his government a different policy was 
followed. His reputation for impiety was an 
earnest that persecution on account of heterodox 
opinions would cease ; and he commenced his re- 
paratory measures immediately after the late king's 
burial, when the doors of the Bastille were thrown 
open to the victims of Father Tellicr, who at first 
relied upon the authority of the deceased monarch's 
will, by which he was appointed confessor to 
Louis XV. He presented himself with confidence, 
and inquired of the regent what were to be his 
functions until the king was of an age to need his 
ministry. " That is no concern of mine," the 
regent coolly answered : " apply to your superiors." 
This rebuff tormented the imperious ecclesiastic, 
whose brethren took revenge by preaching most 
fanatical sermons against the government.} 

Under other circumstances ths Huguenots might 
have complained of the regent's administration, for 
he maintained all the edicts against Protestant 
worship ; and, whatever may have been his real 
opinion in their favour, as has been pretended, he 
did nothing to improve their condition. § Yet, by 
comparison, they were in a happy state : emigra- 
tion in consequence ceased, and although no posi- 
tive favour could be expected, they were free from 
apprehensions of fresh persecution. 

• Ucretrllo. ffitf. de France ptnttul !e ISsw Siccle. Vol. i. 
p. 132. 

t De rEta' drt Vrotet'nnt en France, par M. Aignan, d« 
1' Academic FnncaUc, p. 23. 
t Lacretellc, ut an tea. p. 134. 

( An ordinance dated 20th Jury, 1720, permitted fhe esta- 
blishment of a burial-place in I'aru for Protestant /wn'y*™ ; 
but every precaution was taken that no French body »hould 
he interred there ; and the 6ih clause especially declare* that 
the public profession of the Protestant religion was not per- 
mitted, even to foreigners, who were forbidden all ceremonial 
iu the sepultures; nor could any Frenchman be present. 



The Duke of Orleans was succeeded in the 
direction of affairs by the Duke of Bourbon, who 
had the weakness to imagine he could immortalise 
his administration by renewing the severities of 
Louts XIV. ; anew persecution was in. consequence 
commenced by an absurd and odious edict, more 
cruel than that of revocation.* Children were 
torn from their parents to be educated in the Romish 
religion ; death was again decreed against pastors, 
confiscation against relapsed converts, and every 
kind of oppression endured in the late reign was 
renewed ; and this disgraceful measure has been 
styled a masterpiece of Christian policy. + 

There was some abatement of the horrors of 
persecution while Cardinal Floury was prime 
minister; yet the system did not terminate for 
many years ; and, to judge from the writings of 
more than one prelate, an unabated desire existed 
to be freed from the presence of heretics. A me- 
morial from the clergy- in April, 1745, declared 
there was no hope of their conversion, and that 
there was rising up a generation of Protestants, 
more obstinate and headstrong than their fathers. 
" They may protest fidelity, and publish that the 
spirit which pervades their assemblies is free from 
revolt and insurrection ; but they will be good 
subjects no farther than fear constrains them."} 

Monclus, bishop of Alais, in reply to an in- 
tendant who was a friend to tolerance, thus writes : 
" The magistrates have relaxed the severity of the 
ordinances, and thus caused all the evils of which 
the state has to complain." $ Chabannes, bishop 
of Agen, about the same time published a letter, 
in which he laments the incurable obstinacy of the 
heretics, and recommends that the state should be 
freed from them by permitting their departure. 

The bishop had heard indirectly that the edict 
of Nantes was to be re-enacted : this horrified his 
intolerant soul, and he composed a tract which is 
no credit to the Romish party. He commences by 
praising the piety of Louis XIV., who made the 
greatest sacrifices at the peace of Ryswick, rather 
than listen to any proposal in favour of the Protest- 
ants. «« He renounced the fruit of his victories, 
purchased with so much blood and toil ; he even 
acknowledged the usurper of England, notwith- 
standing the ties which bound him to the dispos- 
sessed king — he granted all, he yielded all ; he 
surrendered everything except the return of the 
heretics." The bishop then argues, that what 
Louis XIV. refused, being in the greatest difficulty , 
his successor cannot yield in the midst of pros- 
perity.! 

This correspondence arose out of the inconve- 
nience perpetually springing up, respecting mar- 
riage and baptism among the Protestants ; a sub- 
ject which renders it necessary to revert to an 
earlier period. Ever since the edict of revocation 
the jurisprudence had assumed that there were no 

• Dated May, 1724. This declaration, observes M. Boi^y 
D'Auglas. forms the summary of all the penal provisiou* 
scattered throughout the laws of Louis XIV.. some of which 
it rentiers even more severe.— Ettai nrla vie dt Malohcrbc*. 
vol. i. p. 18. 

t Cmyrnc. Apologie de Ixntlt XIV.. p. 449. 

J l'roee» Y orbaux de 1" Assemblee generate du Clerge, quoted 
bv Menard, vol. vi. p. 6f>». 

'§ Repouse de M. l'evfqnc d'Alah. dated « tVtobre. KM. 

| Lettre de M. 1 evequc d'Agen a M.le controleur-geoeral 
contre la tolerance des Huguenot* dans lc mvauroe. I" Mai 
1751. This ptmphlt-t wa* mi eagerly sought for that it could 
not be procured without difficulty; but it wu* reprinted, in 
1750. by Court, along with the Patriae Francait and Impar- 
tial, which is a severe commentary on tlie I etter . 
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Protestants in France ; while edict rapidly fol- 
lowed edict, inflicting penalties upon Protestants 
and new conTerts leaving the kingdom. The 
church of Rome declaring marriage a sacrament, 
could not administer that rite to any who denied 
its ecclesiastical authority ; and in consequence, 
the new converts were called upon to give proof 
of Romau Catholicism, before their marriages 
could be celebrated. The Huguenots sought their 
proscribed pastors in the deserts and forests. When 
the benediction of a minister could not be obtained, 
the blessing was pronounced by aged heads of 
families, awaiting the occasion of a pastor's arrival; 
and whenever it was known that a minister was 
in the country, multitudes hastened to meet him, 
to have a religious sanction conferred on their 
unions, to present their children for baptism, and 
to receive the sacrament of communion.* 

As the assemblies in the Desert consisted of 
many thousand persons, a fresh persecution oc- 
curred for the purpose of effecting their suppres- 
sion. f In a report addressed to the secretary of 
state the severities arc not concealed. In Lan- 
Kuedoc twenty-eight persons, and in Guyenne forty- 
live, were condemned to the galleys, and attached 
to the chain of forcats, for nothing else than at- 
tending these meetings for worship. In Nor- 
mandy, the goods of those who had not allowed 
their children to be baptized by the curfe were 
•old without any form of procedure. These ini- 
quities occurred* in 1746 ; * and in 1752 an at- 
tempt to rc-baptixe by force the children of Pro- 
testants caused such resistance at Lcdignan, in 
the diocese of Nismes, that the measure was re- 
linquished. $ 

The punishment of death was inflicted upon all 
ministers who fell into the power of the govern- 
ment. M. Desubas, a young preacher, was ar- 
rested in December, 1745, and conducted by a 
body of soldiers to Vcmoux in the Vivarais. Some 
of his flock, learning his capture, assembled on the 
road, unarmed, to implore his liberation : a discharge 
of musketry was the reply to their appeal, when 
six persons were killed, and four were made pri- 
soners. Crowds arrived at Vcrnoux to intercede 
for their pastor's life. The assemblage was tired 
upon — thirty-six were killed, and two hundred 
wounded ; the greater part mortally. The feelings 
excited by this wanton cruelty might have led to 
serious consequences, as the majority of the popu- 
lation was protestant, and the escort not very 
powerful , the pastors however exerted themselves 
in persrutding the people to abstain from violence. || 
Desubas was conveyed to Montpellier, where he 
was condemned to death, and suffered on the 1st 
of February. 1746, in presence of an immense 
concourse of people : his conversation with those 
who visited him in prison, and his calm behaviour 
at the time of execution, kindled much 
tion, even among the Catholics.il 



• Rnlhiire, vol. ii. p. 174. 



.p. 174. Mrtwrd also testifies to their 
«le*d fastness in describing their assemblies ia 1743. Hist, 
de Ni>m»«*. vol. vi. p. S90. 

♦ Cutntne les Protentans ne discootimuiient pus leurs a«- 
knlilm, il f'lliait punlr les nouveaux cunvertb. des Ui-ux de 
l'atTO-idUsement dans Icsquels elles »e 
vol. vi. p 626 
I Rulhiere. vol. U. p. 340. 



( MVn.ird, vol. vi. p. 63S 
y A biographer of Paul 
tk> 4 e conduct on this 



that minister's 
Vide Append.*. No. «. 



v. Hi-t of the Persecutions endured by the Protectants of 
i'.... < . ith ..( Kranev. by Mark \V»lk», vol. t. p. 7. 



The minister Benezct, arrested at Yigau, was 
executed at Montpellier in January, 1752. Francis 
Rochette, another minister, suffered at Toulouse, 
in 1762, with three brothers, named Grenier. 
The eldest was not twenty-two years of age. They 
had endeavoured to release their pastor from cap- 
tivity, and were beheaded close to the gibbot on 
which Rochette was hanged.* They were offered 
their lives if they would abjure ; but their firm- 
ness did uot relieve them from the obtruding so- 
licitations of four priests, who beset them until 
the fatal moment. As the crucifix was occasionally 
presented to the brothers, the eldest observed : 
" Speak to us of him who died for our sins and 
rose again for our justification, and we are ready 
to listen ; but do not introduce your superstitious." 
Rochette waa forced to descend in front of the 
cathedral, where he was ordered to make the 
amende honorable ; but he boldly declared his prin- 
ciples, refused to ask pardon of the king, and 
forgave his judges : to the last he displayed a 
martyr's constancy. The brothers Grcnier were 
equally firm. After two had suffered, the exe- 
cutioner entreated the youngest to escape their 
fate by abjuring. " Do thy duty," was the answer 
he received, as the youth submitted to the axe.f 

The celebrated Calas, broken on the wheel upon 
a false charge of having killed one of his children, 
who was disposed to become a catholic— an in- 
justice discovered too late; and the filial tender- 
ness of Fabre, who suffered condemnation to the 
galleys in the place of his father, are so well known 
that allusion to them is sufficient. The effect pro- 
duced upon the public mind, when the circum- 
stances were made known, contributed essentially 
to the removal of a great reproach upon French 
legislation. 

The habit of excluding Protest nnts from every 
advantage was so confirmed at this period that, in 
a list of twenty-seven soldiers, entitled, by govern- 
ment order, to subsistence as invali N, the names 
of two German Lutherans are erased, with a mar- 
ginal explanation of the cause against each, — " Sent 
home to his own country with sixty francs, persist- 
ing in his religion.." The name of u third German 
Protestant is allowed to remain, he having con- 
sented to abjure. The document is dated 19th 
August, 1702. This may have been unknown to 
the minister of war, and seems a consequence of 
the previous regulations ; for all enlightened classes 
now began to exclaim against the illiberal, exclusive 
nature of the laws and administrations respecting 
non-Catholics. At the same time there were so 
many changes required, of far greater importance, 
that this abuse was long overlooked, and so late as 
1791 it was necessary to profess the Romish reli- 
gion to be admitted into the Hospital of the In- 
valids. The impulse was, however, given, and 
everything indicated the approach of an era of jus- 
tice. 

An effort was made by the clergy, in 11C-5, to 
resist the tendency to toU ration by a remonstrance 
to the king. " It is in vain," that body declares, 
*' that all public worship, other than the Catholic, 
is forbidden in your dominions. In contempt of 
the wisest laws, the Protestants have seditious 
meetings on every side. Their ministers' preach 

• Rulhiere. vol. It. p. 351. Roissy d'Anslvs. vol. \ y. 379. 
t From tho 7W.»M*fiis»*. n series of letur. published in 
17S3. 
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heresy and administer the Supper; and we have 
the pain of beholding altar rained against altar, and 
the pulpit of pestilence opposing that of truth. If 
the law which revoked the edict of Nantes— if your 
declaration of 1724 had been strictly observed, we 
venture to say there would be no more Culvinists 
in France. Consider the effects of a tolerance 
which may become cruel by it* results. Restore, 
sire ! restore to the laws all their vigour — to religion 
if* splendour. Let the solemn renewal of your 
declaration of 1724, the fruit of your wisdom and 
piety, be the happy result of our remonstrance." 
Similar representations were made by the clergy 
in 1770 and 1772 against the Protestant assemblies.* 
The hostility shown to this meagre, half toleration 
has inflicted a permanent evil on France. Pro- 
testantism was suppressed to the extent of adminis- 
trative power ; but as no enactments could enforce 
sincere respect for the victorious church of Rome, 
a spread of irreligion has been the consequence. 
Ardent Huguenots defied authority and braved 
martyrdom ; while the indifferent, although Un- 
declared themselves converted, were unable to Bub- 
mit their conscience to papal tyranny, and became 
the leaden and teachers of the Encyclopaedist 
school. 

The philosophic party, in its hatred of the clergy, t 
co-operated with the enlightened membera of the 
educated classes in producing a mitigation of the 
rode under which the Huguenots groaned ; and 
the writings of Cnveyrac and the Abbe L' Enfant, J 
in favour of bigotry, were received with general 
contempt. Louis XVI. gave an edict in 1787, 
which improved the condition of Protestants in a 
small degree. This ill-fated king, although re- 
markable for humane feelings, was still influenced 
by education, as well as by respect for the opinions 
and policy of his immediate predecesson ; and, 
without the exertions of the admirable Lamoignon 
Malesherbcs, it is doubtful whether this edict 
would have been obtained. § That eminent man 
was indefatigable in the council and by his 
writings. It is the least," he observed on one 
occasion, "that I can do to repair, in the eyes of 
the Protestants, all the harm which M.de Basville, 
my uncle, did to them in Langucdoc."|J 

The concessions were no more than what could 
not he with safety withheld; and the terms of the 
edict expressly state that the non-Catholics can- 
not claim under its provisions more than the law 
of nature forbids being refused." In short it only 
conferred the means of recording the civil existence 
of the Huguenots ; nothing like a privilege was 
granted ; and an express stipulation was made to 
prevent any Protestant minister from signing cer- 
tificates establishing the birth, marriage, or decease 

• Bobray tVAnglas. ut antra, vol. i. p. 18. 

t The astonishing popularity of Voltaire's writing* effected 
much. an<t he exerted his influence with eminent persons in 
behalf of toleration— particularly Maridial R:chelk-u. to 
whom he addressed an admirable lett-r oti the subject, in 

177a. 

t This writer, after i?ro»»ly disfiguring history, observes. 
'* Telle est. Sire, la filiation de I'.rrcligion. dotit le Calvin- 
i»m« est la souche." — Itisamri d tire nu Cunteil. &c., 

p. m. 

i Gilbert des Voisins, conseiller d'etat, composed a Me 
rartire nr lei moyemt de donner am* I'rutmtami mm 4tat civil en 
France. It was written by order of Louis XV., aod read to 
him in private, but remained unpublished unttl 1787. The 
eon«Utorial library of the Oratoire ha* a number of paraph- 
let, on this »uhjeet. which drew Girth much controversy. 

t Bo.»>.> ri'AaKla*. vol i. p. 31. 



of one of his flock. The religious assemblies were 
no longer the object of such vigilant pursuit ; but 
the Protestant worehip existed by sufferance rather 
than by permission. 

The boon was trivial, yet the edict was opposed 
in its progress,* and the cause of fanaticism found 
a zealous defender in M. D'Epresmenil, who re- 
sisted to the last, and called upon the magistrates 
to avoid " crucifying the Lord anew" by the sanc- 
tion of such a sacrilegious measure. It may in- 
deed be doubted whether any concession would 
have been made if the different parliaments had 
not, on several occasions, given decrees in favour 
of the Protestants. One or two instances will 
display the civil degradation of the HnguenoU 
until the sanctuary of justice afforded some relief. 

Andre, (ireffeuille, a Protestant, left by will 
certain property to his daughter ; and his widow, 
to whom he had been married in the desert., pro- 
ceeded to act as guardian of her child. But Jean 
Roche, the residuary legatee, iniquitously endea- 
voured to take the whole property ; and obtained 
a favourable decree from Uic seneschal of Nismes 
on the grouuds of the absence of legal forms in the 
marriage : the child was, in fact, baptixed at the 
church as the natural daughter of Andre Greffeu- 
illc and Susannah Metge, liting in concubinage ; 
for such was the invariable mode of describing the 
children of Protestants. However, a declaration 
from the paternal relatives that the parents had 
been married in the Protestant form, and that the 
child was always regarded as legitimate, sufficed to 
obtain a decree in her favour, f 

The same parliament gave other decisions in 
favour of widows, to whose prejudice collateral re- 
latives had raised claims, grounded on Uteir pre- 
tended concubinage ; or restoring the heritage to 
children, whose legitimacy was disputed. | These 
conclusions were based upon equity : there had ex- 
isted impediments, arising out of contradictor} 
enactments, and Uie principles of justice were de- 
fended, in opposition to conflicting technicalities. 
Yet, on one occasion, the parliament of Toulouse 
gave a judgment which involved a still greater prin- 
ciple. Autoiue Benech, a Protestant, being on bis 
death-bed in 1747, was summoned by a cure, in the 
presence of three witnesses, to receive the sacra- 
ments of the church. He refused, and the court 
of Montauban confiscated his property, as a 
relapsed heretic, under the enactments of 171.1 
and 1724, by which all persons persisting iu the 
pretended reformed religion are declared relapt. 
An appeal was presented against this decision in 
1769 ; and after a delay of eight months, the par- 
liament decreed, that as no one could be declared 
a relapsed heretic who had not abjured, the 
memory of the deceased was free from calumny, 
and his property must in consequence pass to the 
next of kin.$ 

The decrees of the National assembly opened a 
new era for the Huguenots. In the sittings of 



• The bishop of Roehelle issued a mandemtnl. dated 26lh 
Feb.. 178*. enjoining his clergy to refuse their ministry to 
all non Catholics, referring them to the secular autlioritte*. 
The king was displeased , aud by arrrt* dm anueU. 3rd April. 
J7»8 declared lha mandentrnt very reprehensible, and or- 
dered it to be considered a« nan areas. 

♦ Arr<*t du parlement tie Toulouse. 9 Mars, I7S9. 

t Arrets dated t9th Aug.. 1763; 9th July. 1770 ; and l?th 
July 1776; the parliament of Grenoble gave a hitnilar decree, 
16th Feb.. 177H. 

f Arret du parlrment dc Toulouse. 10 Juillet. 1770. 
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1 August and September, 1780, the non-Catholics 
were declared eligible to all public functions. 
They were no longer an inferior caste, and became 
candidates for civil and military employments. It 
was therefore natural that the revolution should be 
bailed with joy by those who from their cradles 
had endured severe persecutions : they received a 
benefit far beyond the range of their expectations, 
their forlorn condition forbidding the contempla- 
tion of a change so favourable. Yet the adversa- 
ries of religious freedom accuse them of disturbing 
the good feeling which prevailed at the commence- 
ment of the revolution ; and represent them as 
aggressors, where evidence abounds to substantiate 
their intended doom aa victims. 

The news of the destruction of the Bastille gave 
me to the most joyous enthusiasm at Nismes. 
The nobility and clergy of that province had been 
foremost in promoting the establishment of a 
limited monarchy ; and until the church property 

I fell into discussion, and was devoted to public 
purposes, the greatest harmony pervailed ;* for at 
that time the new constitution was generally in 
favour. But a proposal in the National Assemblyf 
to sequestrate the ecclesiastical revenues kindled 
a sympathy between the secular clergy of all ranks, 
the regular clergy of all denominations, and the 
noblesse, who could duly appreciate the retreat of 
a rich benefice as a good provision for younger 
sous. The nobility and clergy had already begun 
to quit the country, and their adherents prepared 

I for the organisation of parties in the municipal 
councils of Nismes and for raising separate com- 
panies in the national guard. These intrigues 
began in December, 1789, when meetings were 
held at the house of a cure, and in the church 
of the Penitens Blancs. Other cures co-operated, 
and their efforts were directed to inflame the 
people. J In all subsequent elections, the Catholic 
and Protestant interests were placed in hostile 
array ; and at the municipal elections in February, 
1790, out of the eighteen members, only one 
Protestant was elected. The Catholic clergy had 
previously circulated some inflammatory, or more 
properly speaking, incendiary pamphlets to excite 
a feeling against the Protestants, and urging the 
necessity of their destruction.} 

One of the chief instigators in this unhappy bu- 
siness, named Froment, being disappointed of the 
full recompense for his services, at the restoration 
of the royal family, published a statement of his 

• The election of twelve commisaioners fur organising the 
nilire Xitmoise, io July. I7S9, paused o(T»ith perfect har- 
mony. M. Vitlnl. subsequently a violent ultra, was among 
the successful candidates. 

t loth Oct.. 1*89. 

t Lauxe de Peret, 2* livraison, pp. 174 210. This nuthor 
will lie frequently referred to. His work consists of two 
parts; Krlaircissemens hittitriques, in three livrai* mi I'm.. 
1*18; and {'antes et prtfeis des Trimbles, &c , in I vol., Paris, 
1819. 

) 1 have furtunatelv procured two of these violent tracts, 
the character of which may be Withered from an extract 
from e ich : — " Je nn cruius pus d'a»snrer qu'accorder aux 
t rute*tans la lil>erte duciilte, Vadmissioti aux charges et aux 
Mkumm civils et militnires, e'est im mal qui ne renferme 
anctiD avantnge reel pour vous ni pmir lVtat, main qui bien 

?lus expi«*e l'un et I'autre aux plus grands desastrcn." 
'ierre Rmain fWUf i'nfholin-et de JVfflMt, p. 4. " Ia-s catho- 
liques de la Sene cliaussre ii'ont jamais > ulendu dinner a 
leurs deputes le droit de le« soiimcttrc au dc^potisme de 
leur* plus cruels ennemi*. et ils deviendraicnt icellemeut le, 
enclaves de* protestaus si on accordait a ce» fanatiqics re- 
publicains la liberte du culte." Charles Sincere a Pierre 
A«ai«. p. 16. 



exertions in behalf of the clergy in 1790; and it U 
not assuming too much to declare, that the in- 
trigues of such persons were the sole causes of the 
trouble and confusion which followed, and of the 
animosity displayed between the Protestants and 
Catholics of Nismes.* 

" Faithful to my religion and my king," says 
M. Froment, M I endeavoured to diffuse the spirit 
by which I was animated. I published in 1789 
several writings, in which I exhibited the dangers 
that threatened the altar and the throne. My 
fellow countrymen being struck with the justness 
of my observations, displayed the most ardent 
zeal ; and with a desire to avail myself of the 
favourable feeling, 1 went secretly to Turin in 
January, 1790, to solicit the approbation and 
assistance of the French princes. At a special 
meeting held on my arrival, I shewed that if they 
would arm the partisans of the altar and the 
throne, making the interests of religion march with 
those of loyalty, it would be easy to save both. . . 
After a general plan was decided upou, and a 
secret correspondence arranged, I returned to 
Nismes; where while I awaited the promised 
assistance from Turin, and which I never received, 
I employed myself in exciting the seal of the in- 
habitants. It* was at my suggestion they adopted 
the declaration of the 20th of April, which de- 
manded that the Catholic worship alone should be 
permitted, and which was signed by three thousand 
citizens. M t 

Unhappily this band of conspirators was en- 
couraged by the municipal authorities;* and with 
such support they wete enabled to create some 
confusion at the elections for departmental offi- 
cers ; yet not to the extent expected by Froment 
and his friends, who prepared for a vigorous effort. 
The 13th of June was the day fixed upon ; when 
about two hundred leaguers attacked some dm- 
goons,$ who drove them back after long resistance. 
At the same time Froment dispatched messengers 
into the country parishes, to claim help ; asserting 
as a motive to enforce the appeal, that unarmed 
Catholics were massacred at Nismes. The mes- 
sengers were arrested, and their letters thus falling 
into the hands of the electoral assembly, created, as 
may be well supposed, much indignation at such a 
perfidious attempt to cast upon their intended 
victims the odium and initiative of the project, 
framed by the eonspirators.|| In the fermenta- 
tion which ensued, all the Protestants who fell 
into the hands of the rustics were murdered.f 

• This was so evident that Froment' s pamphlets wen; soon 
suppressed: he published one in 1x15, another in 1917. The 
latter 1 have liecn able to procure ; but I only kuowthc other 
through the extracts gnennv Lauxe de Peret aud Mark Wilks. 

t Lauxe de Peret, livraison. p. 196.— Prudhommc. Re- 
ro/Wruni de Paris, u" 44. p. 3o9. 

t Veritcs hi»toriques t,ur les evenemens arrives a Nismes 
le 13 de Jutn et les jours suivans. Publiees par leclub de» 
Amis de la Constitution, en Juillet, 1790. p. 2. 

{ These were the cavalry of the national guard ; they 
were composed of the wealthiest among the inhabitants of 
Nismes, aud comprised many Protestants. The companies 
raised under party influence, and consisting of viuleut 
Catholics, had frequent quarrels with them. They prepared 
on the 8th June to expre-s their contempt by proceeding 
through the town mounted on a- but the authorities pre- 
vented them. Resume des PrucJi I'rrbamr, p. 21. 

| On searching the houses of the ubbc Cahanel and Mra- 
jouxe. curate of St. PjuI, arms were discovered. Verxtit 
h!stirri<jMes, p. 13. 

•| Lauxe de Peret. 3* livraison. pp. 21— St.— This author 
his drawn largely for information from the official report 
made to the National Assembly by M. Alquier. 

T 2 
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On the following morning, at seven o'clock, the 
procureur du roi proceeded to verify the number 
of slain, when he waa informal that there wan 
righting in the adjoining streets. The national 
guards were drawn up on the esplanade facing the 
convent of the capucins, a place notorious as the 
focus of the conspiracy, and whence the most in- 
flammatory libels had been issued. The convent 
being suspected was searched, but nothing was 
discovered : however, to the surprise of all, a firing 
was heard : it was supposed to proceed from the 
convent ; and M. Massip, the municipal officer of 
St. Come, was killed.* The national guards 
rushed forward to attack the convent ; and the 
superior, from a window, insulted the assailants, 
while the convent bell was rung to summon aid. 
The expected support did not arrive in time ; the 
gate was forced open, and Ave capucins with three 
laymen were killed on the spot. The edifice was 
then attacked ; and while it is stated by one party 
that, even in their rage, the people respected the 
chapel and objett du cttlte, their opponents charge 
them with rapacious pillage. f 

Mean wile Froment and his partisans kept up a 
fire from the ramparts, whither they had retreated. 
He was not aware of his letters beiug intercepted, J 
and maintained the conflict, fully expecting the ar- 
rival of multitudes from the country to support him. 
He placed thirty men in the Dominican convent, 
decidedly against the wishes of the monks, while 
another party took a position in Fromenfs house. 
With a view to prevent the threatened loss of life, 
the electoral assembly sent a flag of truce, accom- 
panied by the town trumpeter : a parley ensued, 
and the leaguers consented to surrender to the 
assembly. The white flag was displayed, and pre- 
parations were commenced for executing the terms, 
when the firing was renewed from the ramparts, 
and reconciliation became impossible. A vigor- 
ous attack followed immediately, and the leaguers 
experienced the effects of popular fury. Most of 
them were killed on the spot ; and among the 
number was Pierre Froment, brother of the chief 
conspirator. $ 

The disturbance created a great sensation in the 
National Assembly, as it was represented in the 
light of an attack upon the Catholics by the IV..- 
testants, a charge which has been frequently re- 
peated since the restoration. In consequence, 
Rabaut St. Etienne, deputy of Nismes, addressed 
the assembly : " A number of facts demonstrate 
that the affair of Nismes, far from being a war of 
religion excited by the animosity of Protestants 
against Catholics, had religion only for pretext ; but 
for its principal object, the restoration of the old 
government ; and that the two parties of Nismes, 
far from being Protestants against Catholics, were, 
on one side, the friends of liberty and the consti- 
tution, both Protestant and Catholic ; and on the 
other, all those of both religions who were discon- 
tented with the revolution,— ci-devant nobles, 

• Vide Appendix. N° H. 

t Laute de Peret, 3 r livraison. pp. 59 ct 44. — Virtiit 
Ilhturiqurn, tic. p. IV. The latter »tate» that four men were 
with the monks, and refer* to a procea verbal , drawn up by the 
cute of s. Castor, to ,how that no pro fn nation occurred. The 
K- '...w Art Protit Verkaus (p. 32) pretends, on the other 
band, tliat plunder and devastation took place. 

X The letters of Proment and Deacotnbie* to the Marquis 
de HouzoW. com man .ant of Langtiedoc, are ghen al length 
In the ViriUi HUtoriquei, fcc., p. 8«. 

j Laute de Peret. 8 r livruisuu. pp. 44 et uq. Wilkti. p. 71 . 
Write. Hi.torique., p. 14. 



canons, &c."» This assertion has been denounced 
as a calumny ; but Fromeut's publication has esta- 
blished its correctness, f 

This conflict has obtained the name of the bagarre 
de Sitme*. One hundred and thirty-eight person* 
were killed ; four were severely wounded ; and 
twenty-four houses were pillaged or destroyed. 
The loss was most severe on the side of the 
leaguers, two-thirds being of thnt party : but it 
was a combat, and not a massacre, as the Catholics 
maintain ; aud which they have exaggerated with 
shameless effrontery, declaring that in 1790 fifteen 
hundred victims were massacred, and that 
were slain at the foot of their altars. J 

During the reign of terror the Protestants suffered 
in the same proportion as the Catholics : this being 
incontestable* established by the list of condemna- 
tions is a proof that religion was not in question.^ 
To condemn the Protestants in general, as Jacobins 
and revolutionists, is therefore a monstrous injustice 
as well as an absurdity . yet such was the prevalent 
opinion among the ultra-royalists after the restora- 
tion ; and the sentiment was strengthened by an 
expression attributed to Malesherbes, who after 
expatiating on the benefits which Louis XVI. had 
conferred on the Protestants, exclaimed : Some 
gratitude was due from them ; but it is known that 
tike king had no enemies more cruel." This was 
repeated and enlarged upon, although there is not 
the least proof that Malesherbes ever uttered such 
a phrase ;|| and the illiberal feeling gave rise to a 
■erica of eveuts which prevent the conclusion of our 
task at this period ; for the rights of conscience and 
liberty of worship were legally admitted when the 
anarchy of 1792 was replaced by a regular govern- 
ment. The spirit of party then vanished ; during 
a period of nearly twenty years none ever dreamed 
of inquiring into his neighbour's religious opinions ; 
and if any fanatical feeling existed, it was silenced 
by the irresistible authority of the laws. 



CHAPTER LXVIL 
Restoration of Louis XVIII.— Troubles at Nismes and 



TilR return of the Bourbon princes was sincerely 
hailed by the French Protestants. In moBt towns 
their numbers were too small to attract observation ; 
but at Nismes, and in the surrounding districts, they 
constituted a large proportion of the inhabitants. 
There were instances of Protestants being appointed 
• Seance du 24 Fevrier. IW1. 

f A eette epoque (Janvier. 17»o). je fus charge par S. A. 
R. Monsieur le Corrrte d'Artoi*. alors a Turin, de former un 
ptirti royaliste dans le mldi, da l'organiser et de le com- 
mander : je remplU ma mission avee succea; mats le IS Juin, 
1790, ayant ete attaque a Nismes par des forces bea-tune 
ririiro. avant d'aw.n recu lea arm** et les .Kfourv m ti- 
rn'i yromit, je perdis dans eette lutte un de me* frem et *cpt 
a hutt cents royalistes. Proment. Utlrt a M. It A/ar 7 .i» dt 
FiMcamit, fcc. I -17. p. 24. 

f M.r, ••-> Rapport, Represented to the king. 23rd Aug . 
1815. Another uerounl. hostile to the Protestants, was pub- 
luhed in Sept.. I79i>, entitled Details circonttaneie*. Sec;* but 
the event was theu too recent to permit such gross exagtva- 
tion— at least in the nurntwrs; although a. distortion of the 
faru U very Blaring, even theie. 

| Uiusc de Peret gtve» the name and rrsideue* of each \ir 
tin : there were u.nety-oue Catbtdica, tbrty-*ia Protectant*, 
and one Jew. 

Boiasy d'Anglas expresses great doubt on the subject. 



JBoiasy d 
. i. p. 87. 
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mayors ; but none were ever named prefect, procu- 
reur-general, nor chief president of the Cour Royale, 
in the department of the Gard. 

As the majority of the Protestants were engaged 
in commerce or manufactures, the fall of Napoleon 
was to them the dawn of prosperity : a wide field 
was opened for their operations, and they had no 
motive for any concealed affection towards the de- 
poned dynasty. In the religious services with which 
they celebrated the restoration, their loyalty was 
manifested in an unequivocal manner, the return 
of the Israelites from the Babylonish captivity being 
selected as the closest parallel in sacred history.* 
The Catholics ou the other hand did not conceal 
their regret at the change ; and when the royal 
government was established, the more zealous 
among them renewed their demonstrations of ani- 
mosity, aud persisted in representing the Protestants 
as Jacobins. f In their view none but Catholics 
could possibly entertain correct political sentiments ; 
and the members of the rival religions were on a 
sadden enrolled in opposing interests — such a di- 
vision was at least assumed by the ultra-royalists, 
who styled themselves let hunntU* gem. The 
Marquis d'Arbaud Jouques, in attempting to justify 
his party, indirectly admits an aggression. " The 
popular joy among the Catholics was unbounded, 
but not without a mixture of bitter recollections, 
and imprudent threats agaiiot the Calvinists. The 
sentiments manifested by the latter on this occasion 
were on the contrary free from reproach."} 

The mayor of Nismes, M. (astclnau, member 
of an ancient noble family, was a Protestant ; and 
he quickly experienced the insults of a bigoted fac- 
tion. Being in public with the other authorities 
on occasion of a fete to celebrate the restoration, 
while shouts of applause greeted the prefect, nu- 
merous voices exclaimed a bat le maire ! Some 
even ordered him to resign his office. M. Vincent 
Saint Laurent, whose influence had in 1790 pre- 
served the property of a violent partisan named 
Vidal.$ was in the prefect's box at the theatre : 
immediately the public insisted on his being sent 
away, calling out to the prefect to purify his box. J 
When Catholics met Protestants in the streets, they 
cried out Vite le roi ! with menacing gests; and 
insulting songs were constantly heard. One in 
particular had a refrain worthy of the sixteenth 
century — " They would wash their hands in Pro- 
testant blood."* The lower orders were speedily 
trained to ferocity, and the cabarets and market- 
places resounded with phrases such as these : 
"Marianne will soon come down — The black 
throats must go back to the frigouleltet — The 
charter will last but a month — The St. Bartho- 
lomew is not far off."** 

• Wilks, p. «7. 

f Protratan* ou rcvolutiouuaires, disuil-on. e'est synonvme. 
Le Journal du Gard liiuprimait. Latitn do l'civt, liv. i. 

} Troubles et agitations du cle]>nrtrnicnt du Gard, Sec., par 
le Marquis d'Arliaitd Jouques. p. 3. 

{ Viilal wu a xealmis »upporter of Kroment't conspiracy : 
he ru very conspicuous in the troubles of I H I as commis- 
sary Jjcnernl of police fur the southern departments. 

>■ Purgrr tn Ijiuxe de Peret. 3' livratson. p. 94. 

The flr-t volume is in three distinct parts; the second ha* a 
continued pngiiuiliwn . 

Lavarsn nnstri rrnns 

Din iou sanir di Proutestaas. 

•• ifnrittnne is the hell of the Protectant temple: gwqrt 
*itr(,» name given to the Protestants ; trt friif >nh t'e* means 
the worship in the desert. I^iuze de IVret, 3 r livruison, |». 
»3. Wllfc-. p. 100. 



To these portentous warnings must be added 
the proceedings of some influential individuals. It 
was currently reported, that, according to the de- 
clarations of persona of rank, the country would 
never be quiet without a second St. Bartholomew.* 
In May, 1814, an address to the king was drawn 
up at Nismes, in direct opposition to the declaration 
of St. Ouen, on which the charter was founded : it 
boasted of the principles of 1790, and called for the 
establishment of absolute power. Addresses were 
also voted in other towns, declaring that there 
ought to be otxly one religion in France — one God, 
one king, one faith: that was the motto of the 
party, and it was inscribed over the gates of Lyons 
when the Count d'Artois entered that city.f The 
celebrated Carnot has also denounced the manifes- 
tation of a similar feeling; for he mentions that 
some individuals connected with the old parliament 
were advancing the most senseless pretensions of 
vengeance, the necessity of absolute intolerance, 
and of one exclusive religion.} 

Another symptom of reaction was the organised 
demand for restoring the bishoprics suppressed by 
the revolution : this was coupled with uniform re- 
commendations given by the clergy to their peni- 
tents to say a certain number of pater and are for 
the prosperity of the throne, and the re-establish- 
ment of the Jesuits. J 

Yet, notwithstanding this state of irritation, the 
king's authority was sufficiently maintained to 
prevent any outbreak. Castelnau resigned his 
mayoralty, on account of the hostile feelings pub- 
licly manifested : Louis XVIII. immediately named 
as his successor another Protestant, M. Daunant, 
to whose enenry the people of Nismes were indebted 
for the preservation of order: but the jealous dis- 
charge of his duties drew upon him the sneers and 
malevolent insinuations of the violent royalists. 

The "Men of 1790" continued indefatigable in 
the prosecution of their designs ; aud fresh insults 
were daily offered to the Protestants, whose con- 
duct was cruelly misrepresented to the government. 
A writer, who has carefully investigated the pro- 
ceedings of this period, observes, in alluding to the 
service in January, 1815, to commemorate the- 
death of Louis XVI.: "The sermons and prayers 
delivered on the occasion at Nismes were printed 
and distributed by the consistory ; but this, like all 
other acta of respect and loyalty, was despised and 
perverted : they were told it was in vain for them 
to dissemble ; that, in spite of their pretended loyalty, 
their security had terminated with the reign of 
Napoleon; that their temples would soon be rased, 
and their ministers proscribed ."|| 

It has been surmised, and with great probability, 
that the ultra-royalists wished to goad the Protest- 
ants into some act of rebellion, by which they 
might obtain an occasion for acquiring importance ; 
because unfortunately for those ambitious notabili- 
ties, the king did not dismiss all the functionaries 
whom he found in the public service. The in- 
ferior classes discerned the impending storm much 
earlier than the wealthy Protestants ; the merchants 
and manufacturers indulged in the hope of better 
times, when the king would be more amply in- 
formed ; btit the labourers and husbandmen soon 
abandoned their confidence in the promises of Louis 

* fUbliothcque // iftifrifjuf , vol. i. p. 851. 
t Lnuxe de Peret, vol ii. p. 11. 
t SUmnirc adre**i <M Rji, J*iU«t, 1814. 

i Wilks. p. los. | Ibid. p. l». 
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XVIII. ; and when Napoleon returned from Elba 
they hailed his appearance as a preservation from 
the Jesuits. The Cafe de Vile <?Elbe wu thence- 
forth the rendexvous'of all who disliked the per- 
spective of sacerdotal influence ; among whom 
were many Catholics, and almost all the disbanded 
officer* : it is therefore with injustice that the cafe 
has been designated as the seat of a Protestant con- 
spiracy for restoring Napoleon. 

There is now no douht of the essentially military 
origin of the revolution of 1S15 ; and it is equally 
well known that Niamcs was one of the very laat 
places in France to submit to the emperor. How- 
ever, the purposes of faction required an accusation 
against the Protestants of the Gard, the only de- 
partment where they form an important body ; and 
for a time the partv wreaked its vengeance on the 
unhappy inhabitants, while the tribunals were 
either enlisted as assistants in the relentless work, 
or had become powerless to afford protection or 
red ress. 

The duke d'Angoulemc arrived at Nismcs on the 
12th of March, 1815. In reply to his proclamation, 
the Protestants of the higher classes volunteered 
their services for the royal cause ; but the faction 
prevented their offer from being accrpted. Accused 
of dissimulation, they were obliged to withdraw 
from the ranks, as they heard repeated on all sides — 
•« We will not allow these ruscally Protestants to 
join us."* 

The prince, it is notorious, was unable to keep 
the field, and having capitulated at La Falud, his 
army of mupieleta was disbanded. t These men 
being hastily levied, deficient in discipline, and ex- 
cited by political animosity, frequently conducted 
themselves in an unruly manner ; but only in one 
instance did any thing serious occur, although they 
had to pass in detachments through a district in- 
habited by those who are designated as their blood- 
thirsty and savage enemies. The unfortunate ex- 
ception has however been so much exaggerated, 
that it demands a circumstantial mention. 

Not far from Uxes is the village of Arpaillarguos, 
inhabited almost entirely by Protestants. Through 
this place fifty royalist volunteers had to pass ; and 
they would undoubtedly have traversed it as 
quietly as their comrades had passed other towns, 
if a mischievous individual, named Bertram!, a 
Catholic, had not hastened on horseback to Ar- 
paillargues, to announce that the miquelets were 
advancing, and that on their route they had plun- 
dered houses, violated females, and murdered forty 
Protestant ministers.* 

Such a report being spread, Boucarut, mayor of 
the village, summoned the inhabitants, who pre- 
pared for defence. On the other hand, the mique- 
lets, who had no hostile intentions, on hearing the 
tocsin, reversed their arms as they approached, to 

• T<ati«e de Perot, Causrt el pr#Vt'».p. 37. 

t Miqveh f* arc volunteers enrolled for luoil service without 
uniform, nml armed accordion to the mean* at their coin maud. 
Tin- term was used in the ('amisnrd \rnrs, and appear* pecu- 
li it to tlu« wmth, • here it U applied only by opponent*. 

X TliU man's culpability, a» to the original cam* of the 
affray, was amply proved* at th«> trial, and was declared in 
the spotrli of the procureur-(fcneral Bernard: — " Si ton* 
arru*<-* t'taiont devant vims, it' sijroalcrais d'abord, cum rue 
les plu* coupntdi'N, Bertram!. . . .Itouranit — qui ont miscux- 
nii'tucs leu arm i*s a la m.iin aux habitant! d Arp«illan;uc» : 
Bertrand, qui a dit que hit vulmitaire* ro)aux pHluli-iit. \'u>- 
laicnt l«i lemmo, !«•* jctaient eimuilc par lc* fciietre*. ct 
qu'ils avaictit asnasMiic qu:ir:itite mini^tre* prou-atan- " I'.ifje 
32 of the »|wli, printed M -uiiiit. ly al Aviguoitiu IM6. 



manifest their friendly disposition. Having stated 
their desire to pass through the village, the mayor 
offered them safety and accommodation, if they would 
lay aside their arms ; but refused them even the 
permission to enter, unless they complied with that 
stipulation of the treaty of La Pnlud ; and to infringe 
which they had been advised by their commander, 
General Vogue, at they might toon require them 
again.* At the same time their ungenerous leaders 
had abandoned them, to reach their homes as they 
best could. 

At first there appeared a willingness to yield to 
the mayor's demand, but some of the party at- 
tempted to enter the village without complying 
with the terms. The suspicions of the inhabitants 
were aroused, confusion ensued, and in apprehen- 
sion of the horrors reported by Bertrand, the 
miquelets were attacked and severely treated . Four 
were wounded, of whom two died, one in the til- 
lage, the other in the hospital of L'xes.t The 
affray was truly lamentable in itself ; but its con- 
sequences were rendered still more so. At the 
second restoration, the villagers of Arpaillarguc* 
were selected as objects of judicial vengeance ; 
when three men and two women were guillotined 
for the alleged assassination of royalist volunteers.* 
In addition, the melancholy event has been re- 
peatedly put forward to juBtify the barbarities 
committed by the ultra-royalists, who endeavour 
to shelter the excesses of religious fanaticism under 
the pretext of political reaction. Even the king's 
proclamation^ is not free from party colouring ; it 
contains the following unjust assertion : ** Atrocious 
persecutions have been committed against those of 
our faithful subjects who under the banners of our 
beloved nephew courageously attempted to save 
France." 

But to return to the affray at Arpaillargues — the 
proces-verbal of the juge de paix of Uzes corrobo- 
rates the preceding account. " We learned from 
a royalist volunteer, who was confined in the pri- 
son of Arpaillargues, that the stranger was killed 
for endeavouring, at the head of armed men, to 
enter by violence the said commune of Arpaill- 
argues, at the moment when the inhabitants offered 
to furnish them with everything they could want, 
on condition that they should not enter without 
surrendering their arms : a condition which they 
would not accept, wishing to enter armed. This 
occasioned the insurrection of the inhabitants and 
the death of the stranger. The same Ktatemcnt 
has been made to us by several inhabitants of the 
commune. "|| Boucarut, the mayor, was included 

• I-Hiiic do Peret Rives the depositions of three of the vo- j 
luntre r-i. to thin effect. Vol. ii p. 79. 

t In no other country would the public accuser be allowed 
to use such language as this: " Fourrier et t'alvet oe furent J 
|<as les seuls qui pcrdircnt la vie dans cette funes.tr soiree ; j 
m.iin tl n'a pas etc possible do laire le denomhrvmrnt ex irt 
des volontiirv* royaux qui n'tmt pitta rrpnrn : et qui. par con- 
sequent, unit presume* an>ir peri.'' Rcqui-itoin de M Hero-Tit. 
p. 16. Fifteen mnntlis hail elapsed, and theie had not t-ecn 
time to see who was missing in a com\mn> of fifty ! ! 

J The court of asdxrs. by decree dated li July. lt>\6, con- 
demns eight person* to dentil, and one to the gfal'lrv* for life. 
The aeutencH was commuted in favour of thre<*. Tiir other, 
suffered at the eloscof September following : three at Nisme*, 
and two at Arpaillarjjuiw. Hie details of their behaviour at 
the awful rnouieul, a* related by the Rev. Mark Wilks. have 
tweti cunfirmed to me by a mont re«jM«ct»ble inhabiunt of 
NUmcs. Ill 1*19 the Kiu« granted a tree pardon to the Mir 
rivers. 

£ Haled I Sep. IKli, rimntrr^ued •* Piinquier." 

• This pr«-rr*-tvW>ri. . dated the X'iXh April, the day aHer 
the occurrence, was o mnn'iitcd upon l>> the procur'eur ye I 
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in the accusation ; but, being absent, was con- 
demned only par contumacy. He subsequently re- 
turned to Arpaillargues, where he remained unmo- 
lested : the return of tranquillity insured him a 
fair trial if called to account ; but tbe true circum- 
stances of the case being well known, he remained 
unmolested. On tbe other hand, Bertrand, the 
malicious and mischievous cause of the disaster, 
be'ng placed on his trial, was acquitted. The 
Abbe Raffin, his employer, ex-vicar general of 
A la is, testified in his favour, " that, being born and 
educated in tbe Catholic religion, he scrupulously 
practised all its duties, and professed all its holy 
principles."* The testimonial further mentioned 
that Bertrand had exposed himself in the royal 
cause at Aries, in 1790. At the period under 
consideration, such a man could defy justice before 
the tribunals of the Card. 

The affair of Arpaillargucs is not the only charge 
of cruelty exercised by the Protestants during " the 
hundred days." One zealous partisan has had 
the hardihood to accuse them of assassinating three 
hundred royalist volunteers. f This calumny drew 
forth a reply from a magistrate of Nismes, who 
declared that inquiries, made with scrupulous care, 
had established the proof that only two volunteers 
perished in the department of the Gard ; and they 
were traversing the village of Arpaillargues with a 
numerous troop, of which they formed part.J 

The news of Napoleon's defeat at Waterloo re- 
vived the spirits of the Catholics ; and the remains 
of the army collected by the Duke D'Angoulemc 
reassembled at Beaucaire, where they were rapidly 
joined by numbers, ever ready to enlist in the 
ranks of the stronger party. No opposition was 
made to the proclamation of Louis XVIII., at 
Nismes after it was known that the government 
was changed at Paris. The urban guard, a corps 
raised under the imperial government, was dis- 
banded ; and the readiness of the Protestants to 
surrender their arms deprived the partisans of civil 
war of all pretext for an attack upon Nismes. § 

But the precautions which common responsibility 
demanded of the superior military officers were 
converted into a ground of accusation, and per- 
verted to justify a scene of horror. The braves tie 
Beaucaire gave early proof of a predatory disposi- 
tion, and the measures adopted for preserving 
Nismes from plunder were construed into a defiance 
of the king's authority. The religious prejudices 
of the rabble had been artfully excited, |J and, in an 
official harangue, delivered soon after, D'Arbaud 
Jouques declared that the department was agitated 
by resentments, recollections, and rivalries, more 
religious than political.1I 

Count Rene de Bcrnis, one of the royal commis- 
sioners for directing the government, allowed the 
army of Beaucaire, an undisciplined horde, to enter 
Nismes, without attending to maintain order by 
his presence. The chiefs of a ferocious bind 



ticral. Bernard, who maintained the right of the soldiers to 
force an entrance, as it wa» a public road. He bad the 
prudence to say nothing of the treaty concluded three days 
previous. 

• Wilks. p. 15ft. Laate do Perot, vol. li. p. 91 . 
f Alphonse Beauchamp, Hitt. de la iampagne de 181ft. 
t Utter of M. Achille Daunant. in Journal de Pari*. Uth 
Sept , 1817. 
| Lauxe de Peret, rol. U p. 182. 

It This has been confirmed to the author by our who joined 
thu levy. 

f Speech an occasion of his installation as prefect at 
Nismes. 30th July. 161ft. 



already collected in the town were Jacques Dupont, 
s urn am ed Trestaillons ; Graffan, alias Quatrc Tail- 
Ions ; Trupheroy, a butcher, and about six others 
— names devoted to execration. Their first ex- 
ploit at Nismes was equal to the worst episodes of 
1793. 

The garrison of that city consisted of two bat- 
talions of infantry ; there were also in the barracks 
five pieces of artillery. The accounts of Waterloo 
caused great desertion ; and, at this time, their 
numbers were reduced to about two hundred, 
officers included. The soldiers had assumed the 
white cockade, and only waited orders from the 
competent authorities to regulate their future move- 
ments. After the departure of General Gilly, who 
resigned his command on the fall of Napoleon, his 
authority had devolved on General Maulmont, who 
no sooner heard that the royalists were advancing 
from Beaucaire, than he took a position on an 
eminence as a measure of precaution : however, as 
no hostile movement followed, the troops returned 
to their barracks. At length the populace was 
fully excited, and, being backed by the royalist 
forces, a mob assembled, and demanded the sur- 
render of the cannons. In vain did Maulmont en- 
deavour to convince the people of the impropriety 
of their demand ; they replied to his harangue by 
a discharge of fire-arms : he retired with his officers 
into the barracks, and closed the gates. The mob 
meanwhile was rapidly increasing, as the alarm- 
bell was rung ; and the country population thronged 
into Nismes, deluded by a report that the Catholics 
were being murdered by protectant insurgents. * 

As the mob continued to attack the barracks, 
and threatened the utmost violence, the soldiers 
resolved to sell their lives dearly, and a few shots 
were fired from the windows, which killed some 
of the assailants, and induced their main body to 
retire to a distance. In the evening a commissioner 
approached the barracks to converse with General 
Maulmont upon the terms of surrender. That 
commander claimed, as a just right, that his 
soldiers should leave with their arms and baggage ; 
and proposed that they should wait at a certain 
distance from Nismes for orders respecting their 
march. It was near two in the morning when the 
commissioner returned to announce that the troops 
must depose their arms ; and the decision was ac- 
companied with an intimation that, if the offer 
were not forthwith accepted, it would soon be too 
late to capitulate, as the popular fury might be 
beyond restraint. 

Maulmont had loyally waited the arrival of the 
king's representative at Nismes ; and although the 
proposed sacrifice was painful, he consented, from 
honourable motives, that the soldiers should depose 
their arms before they quitted the barracks ; and 
when a munnur from the ranks announced the 
disappointment caused by his arrangement, he 
convinced them that, among fellow-countrymen, 
the surrender could not be viewed as a disgrace. 

It was agreed that the disarmed column should 
be protected by gendarmerie ; and, in full confi- 
dence, the soldiers piled their musket* and quitted 
tbe barracks at four o'clock in the morning. 
Scarcely, however, had fifty made their appearance, 
when the royalists began tiring upon them, killing 
or wounding the greater part. General Maulmont 
one of the victims. Those inside immediately 

• 17th July. 1815. 
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closed the barrack galea, but the rovalists forced 
an entrance, and the greater part of the soldier* 
were massacred. Some in attempting to escape 
by the roofs, or over garden walls, fell and broke 
their limbs, and in that condition were mangled 
by their relentless enemies. The gendarmes, 
drawn up to protect the unhappy men, remained 
inactive. To use the expression of an eye-witness, 
" They doubtless thought it was a judicial execu- 
tion, which it was their duty to preserve free from 
interruption." However, when the populace had 
terminated their butchery of the soldiers, the 
gendarmes were, in their turn, attacked ; and 
many of them were killed, wounded, or plun- 
dered.* 

In defiance of notoriety, M. de Bernia thus 
describes this tragic scene : " The barracks had 
capitulated ; the troops quitted to proceed to L ies. 
Peasants arriving from the count ry attacked them 
on the road ; tome soldiers were kdled : it waa a 
misfortune which could neither be prevented nor 
foreseen. "f Such a misrepresentation is not sur- 
prising, since the writer so far degraded himself as 
to wear a cockade of trhUe and grem, the distinctive 
mark of Trestaillon's band. \ That sanguinary 
troop, assured of impunity, and excited by the 
effects of their own crimes, proceeded to fresh atro- 
cities at Nismes; while Quatre Taillons wreaked 
his fury upon the Protestants of Uses. During 
several mouths the department of the (lard pre- 
sented a frightful scene of massacre and devastation ; 
and it is melancholy to reflect that the arm of the 
law was paralysed, and the tribunals became power- 
less before a secret influence which emboldened 
many of the individuals implicated to brave the 
authorities no less than public opinion. $ The 
press was at the same time employed to misrepre- 
sent the facts ; and uublushiug falsehoods have 
been sent forth to the world by a party inces- 
santly charging its opponents with exaggerations 
ami calumny. 

It is therefore indispensable to detail some of the 
terrible occurrences of this period ; for otherwise 
the old assertion of political reprisals may be again 
brought forward to colour the misconduct of the 
royalists. Not only were the houses of Protestants 
and Jews selected for destruction ; but in cases 
where the lawless bands had any doubt of a man's 
opinions, they would call upon him to declare his 
religion. Several courageously acknowledged they 
were Protestants, and were almost instantly mur- 
dered. The aged housekeeper of the farm of Cham- 
baud was thus addressed by some ruffians. She 
was a Catholic ; but as the wretches entertained 
doubts, they compelled her to recite her pater and 
are, as proof. Alarm made the poor woman hesi- 
tate, and she was at once knocked down with a 
musket. A serving man named Daniel Ladet, en- 
tering soon after, the same question was addressed 
to him. M I am a Protestant," he firmly replied. 
A musket was immediately discharged at him, and 
he fell wounded. The monsters perceiving he was 
not killed, made a fire with straw and planks, threw 

• I.ettre d'un offlcier de U K-vrnison de Nisrnes. in«erted 
in Duratid. MomUtn. .Vi<m»*. &e.. part ». p. 65. Ijihw 
de IV ret, vul. ii pp 1*5-191. Wilks. pp. 191-197. Bib. 
ilieitorujuo, vol :. p. tU, 

t PrfcU dr c€ qui t'ett fxftt en IMS dan In drpar'emrntt 
du (lard tt dr In iA tvrr, par le cvmte Rene de Beriii., p. 63. 
I Wilk«. p. 2'.'. 

t PWb pSMim, Madier Montjuu. Dm mmrnt occultr. 



the dying man into the flames, and left him to ex- 
pire in protracted agony. After they had regaled 
themselves and plundered the premises they re- 
joined their savage comrades in Nismes. # 

D'Arbaud Jouques, in extenuation of this cruelty, 
which was too notorious for denial, represents it in 
the following light. One Ladet, a vulrt de ferme, 
aged about fifty years, was suffocated in the smoke. 
On the approach of a baud of armed men, all the 
servants who were Protestants tied ; but Ladet, a 
Catholic, remained. Alarmed at such a visit, he 
concealed himself in some straw, where he was 
neither sought for nor discovered. The brigands 
having set tire to the straw, little supposing that 
Ladet was there, this unfortunate man, unable to 
extricate himself before the flames encircled him, 
was suffocated by the smoke and reduced to ashes. f 

The victim's fate was clearly substantiated by the 
depositions of witnesses ; his Protestantism was at- 
tested by the ministers Juillerat and Vincent; and 
his age proved to be sixty -three. J All these show 
the ex-prefect's disregard to accuracy; while his 
anxiety to prove Ladet a Catholic is an indirect 
evidence of the persecution. 

M. >iegre hail a chateau near Xismes, called 
Yaqueirolles, which was pillaged and burnt. His 
daughter, recently deceased, had been interred in 
the garden : the wretches untombed the body, and 
treated it with gross indignity. $ 

The condemnation of Bois of Milhaud has esta- 
blished that he had several conferences with Ids 
friend Trestaillons, previous to uttering cries of 
lire r cmjtereur ! in the country towns : which cries 
they were to charge upon the Protestants. |j 

The following is the declaration of a Catholic 
magistrate, when compelled to justify himself for 
courageously denouncing the iniquities of this time : 
" The people, excited to pursue the Protestants, 
dragged them to prison. In open day I saw a 
Protestant woman, stripped of all her clothes, led 
round the boulevards of the town. Two forked 
sticks, held under her arms by men, sustained the 
victim as she proceeded. She was struck at inter- 
vals ; and her cries were stifled by shouts of I 'ire 
k roi! I beheld this barbarous procession pas* 
between a company of newly raised troops of the 
hue, and one of the national guard. "U 

From the moment the army of Reaucaire was di- 
rected upon Kismes a great emigration had taken 
place. M.de Bernis issued an arrOte, or decree,* • 
commanding all absentees to return home within 
eight day s, under pain of sequestration of their pro- 
perty. The injunction was absolutely barbarous 
while the Protestants were exposed to assassination. 
It surpasses in fact everything in the annals of 
ty ranny ; for, as it has been justly remarked, "The 
despots of Asia send the fatal cord to their slaves, 
but never order them to seek it. "ft 

At the close of July the king revoked all the ex- 
traordinary powers conferred during the crisis of a 
revolution ; and the regular authorities were agaiu 

• LawM de Peret, vol ii. p 817. Wilks. p. 199. TliU 
diabolical deed wa« committed 17th July, isix 

t D'Arbaud Jouques. pp. 97, US. 
t Lauze de I'eret, vol. it. p 219. W'ilks. p 200. 
J Coneulraverunl corpu* exniiinium. et super illod mini- 
mint. Madier de Montjsu. Petition a la chambrr de, dcjmtet. 
|j Madier <ie M , vt antra. 

* [bad . Vlaiduyer sfessal la cxtmr de cauativn, 30th No*. 

IMfl, y. :a>. 

•• Dated 20th Julv. ISIS. 

ft M.idicr de M., Petti vn a la efuimbre drs dJpvtet. 
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summoned to activity.* D'Arbaud Jouques, the 
new prefect, entered on his functions ; but his ar- 
rival had disconcerted the violent faction, and Jules 
de Calviere, the provisional prefect, refused to quit 
his post. D'Arbaud Jouques addressed the inha- 
bitants in a proclamation recommending unity ; he 
concluded by inviting all to join in one sentiment — 
" the King, the Charter, and France/'f 

This was most unpalatable to the "white and 
green" faction, who clamoured loudly against the 
new prefect. " Down with him ! — Calviere for 
ever '. — Down with the Protestants ! — Vive le Rot .'" 
D'Arbaud Jouques quitted Nismes in consequence, 
and joined the Duke d'Angoulerae at Toulouse: 
nor did he return to his prefecture until the 18th 
of August. % 

On his second arrival he was very differently re. 
reived ; and the leaders of the faction, perceiving 
the necessity of obeying the king's indisputable 
command, allowed his nomination to take effect. $ 
At the same time the new functionary speedily 
convinced tbcm of their mistake respecting his 
character ; and his address on this occasion made 
no mention of the charter. It was now "The 
King — order — peace."|| Trcstaillons and his band 
were as free in their murderous career as under 
Calviere ; and Protestants who had returned to 
Nismes, on the faith of proclamations, were assas- 
sinated in the bosom of their families.il 

Among other methods of inflicting vengeance, one 
was disgustingly barbarous. The ruffians would 
raise the garments of Protestant females, and beat 
them with a bat, (such as is used by French wash- 
erwomen) on which was traced a fleur-de-lis in 
sharp points. This was repeatedly done ; and in 
several cases caused the death of the sufferers. 
The minister Juillerat appealed to D'Arbaud 
Jouques, and endeavoured to move him by a 
pathetic description of such horrors ; but the pre- 
fect received his address with a smile, and gave an 
evasive answer, replete with cruel ingult.ff 

At Uses the terror was equal to, if it did not 
surpass that of Nismes. There the sub-prefect, 
Vallabrix, after humbly soliciting employment 
during the hundred days," J* proclaimed that the 

* Unhappily the kind's wishes were disregarded at N Nines. 
Alexander IX' feral, a PiedmonWc curtain, waa condemned 
tot death by a court-martial, for having joined Kapolena on 
the 3rd of April, although the royal ordinance amn-stied all 
who remaim-d loyal until the 23rd of March. Defenl was 
•Inn 5th of August, and his body was treated with i-idignity. 
Political venture alone operated in thi* case, f it the victim 
was a Catholic. 

t 3'»th July. 1RI5. D'Arbaud Jrnquei. p. 131. 

1 Wilks. p. 831. 

% The interval had witnessed some enriom nevociatioos. 
IVArbaud Jouques h;»d. previous to the first restoration, pub- 
lished a proclamation in which the Duke d'Anguulrme was 
dincribed «n qvidnm. The ultra* threatened to rrprint it. 
ami the price of its Mippressiou was to be the uurvstrdiied 
exerci»e of party vengeance. 

| inh Aug. Lauxe de Peret, vol. ii. p. 318, 

f An iuhnlntunt of Nismes, whose housewas destroyed by 
incendiaries, assure* me that » hen he called upon D'Arbaud 
Jouques in conwqnence. he found him quite indifferent to the 
terrible state of the town, and employing his IHsure in trans- 
lating Juvenal 1 ! — M. Juillerat received for answer to an ap- 
peal iu consequence of the death of M. AfTourtet, " II n'y a 
pas grand mal ; on n'a encore tue qu'un chaprau uoir." 

•• Bib. HisU.rique, vol. i. p- 866. Lame, de Peret, vol. ii. 
p. 394. 

t+ " AHex, Mourieur! lesrna^Ulrats de Paris anraicnttrop 
i faire. »'ils avaieut a a'urciiper des quvreltcs de la place 
MautHTt." 

Jl D'Arbaud Jouques did the •ame, and. uotwititstnnditij; 
: - «■■■>—— - v ""— respecting the " wisest. ino.t august. 
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Protestants were violent Bonapartista ; and, on 
that account, permitted the most violent excesses 
against them. Graffan, surnamed Quatre Taillons, 
was his worthy coadjutor, and proved that the 
menace of a second St. Bartholomew was not en- 
tirely unfounded. On the 3rd of August every 
quarter of Uzes presented a spectacle of organ iaed 
plunder, conflagration, and murder, amid shouts of 
Vive la Croix ! Vivent let Bourbons ! At midnight 
Thedenat, commissary of police, proceeded to the 
prison ; and, after liberating a Catholic, informed 
the gaoler that the other prisoners were to be shot 
the next morning. Six Protestants were accord- 
ingly led out two by two, and shot upon the es- 
planade, while the air resounded with shouts of 
Vive le Roi ! a bos lea Protestants ! Among the 
victims was Ribot, who had just before returned 
to Uzes, relying upon a proclamation * which pro- 
mised protection to persons and property. Two 
other victims were doomed, but the gaoler's firm- 
ness saved them.f 

As St. Bartholomew's day approached, a general 
massacre waa apprehended as well as threatened. 
This produced an extensive emigration, which 
fully answered the purposes of the chief leaguers ; 
for the absence of Protestants at the approaching 
election enabled them to secure the return of par- 
tisans who would do their utmost to efface the 
detested liberty of worship from the charter by 
legislative means. To effect that object, nothing 
appeared too violent or too cruel ; and it has been 
subsequently declared iu the chamber of deputies 
that sixteen Protestants were murdered on the eve 
of the election. \ The result was such as might be 
expected : four violent ultra-royalists were chosen 
deputies for the Gard. But if the chiefs were con- 
tented with this success, the wretches by whose 
co-operation they had succeeded were not yet 
satisfied ; and Trestaillons, Truphemy, and Quatre 
Taillons marched with armed bands under pre- 
tence of maintaining order, but really with the 
design of murdering and plundering the Protest- 
ants. 

A corps designated as the royal chasseurs of 
Vezenobre quitted Nismes on account of the arrival 
of some Austrians. They were proceeding to 
Alais, and unexpectedly made their appearance in 
the Protestant commune of Ners on the 24th of 
August, the day so fatal in the annals of Protest- 
anism, and publicly announced for a repetition of 
the awful drama. The presence of such a force, 
and at such a time, seriously alarmed the inhabit- 
ants of Ners, who assembled in arms to protect 
their families and sell their lives dearly ; a most 
tragical event was the result. 

It may not be superfluous to notice here that, as 
many of the fugitives from Nismes had taken 
refuge in the Cevennes, whither their enemies did 
not dare to follow them, it became essential for 
the persecuting faction to exhibit that district in a 

and best of Kinirs," he had applied to Pouche for a prefec- i 
ture soon after Napoleon's return to Paris. He even ae- I 
cepted the patronage of Manuel, who introduced him, and 
with the most loyal assiduity wailed among a herd of appli- 
cant* in the pol ice minister's antechamber. 

• Issued by the commissary general of police, Vidal. 
whose life was saved in 1790 by the interference ,»nd aid of a 
Protestant named Ribot. Laute de Peret, 3 mr livraUou. 
p 41, 

t I^iuxeile Peret, vol. ii. p. 260. Wi?ks p 336. 
t Discuurs de M. Devaux. 24ih Arril. 1820 ; J/ua ?«»r of 
26th. 
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state of insurrection in order to procure the assist- 
anco of the Austrian! in suppressing the revolt : 
tliis may in some measure explain the catastrophe 
at Ners.* The opinions of the Austrian command- 
ers were poisoned against the inhabitants, who 
were represented as barbarians and savages ; and, 
at the same time, the advance of the chasseurs was 
preceded by emissaries, who announced that the 
roiquelets were coming to pillage their town : there 
was a violent desire to create a collision with the 
Protestants. -1 ; 

On the evening of the memorable day in ques- 
tion M. Perrier, a Protestant, who had filled the 
office of mayor until the second restoration, when 
he was superseded, accompanied by M. Bruguier, 
a minister, had exhorted his fellow-townsmen to 
disperse quietly, and return to their homes, and 
the consideration he enjoyed gave him such influ- 
ence that tlie object of his mission Appeared effected. 
He was retiring when an officer of the chasseurs 
induced him to return to the assemblage. On 
reaching the extremity of the village, M. Perrier 
was fired at, and killed on the spot. Cambon, the 
deputy mayor, and two other inhabitants, were 
instantly arrested and conveyed to Niames, where 
they arrived the following day in the midst of the 
festival of St. Louis. D'Arbaud Jouques gave on 
that occasion a splendid dinner to the principal 
Austrian officers ; and, without the least inquiry, 
placed the captives, as rebels taken in arms, at the 
disposal of Count Stahremberg. Deceived by the 
misrepresentations of the local authorities, that 
general at once ordered them to be shot ; and, 
without the least investigation — not even the sem- 
blance of a military trial, three unoffending persons 
were inhumanly sacrificed. J 

Independently of all other evidence, the apolo- 
getic account published by D'Arbaud Jouques is 
sufficient to condemn his conduct ; for, in raising 
a quibble upon a trivial point, he establishes the 
important part of the accusation. $ This is the 
statement drawn up for his own justification : " In 
the combat which took place between Ners and 
Boucoiran, on the banks of the Gard, the 25th of 
August, 1815, between the royal troops and the 
Imperial forces of Austria united against the in- 
surgents of the Gardonnenque and the Cevennes, 
three men were made prisoners by the Austrians 
at the very moment they were firing upon the 
Austrian troops. Conducted by an Austrian de- 
tachment before the General Count 8tahremberg, 
the French authorities were informed by that 
general that those prisoners belonged to the Aus- 
trian army and its military justice ; and, according 
to the lawB of that justice, inhabitants in revolt 
against the lawful authority, and taken in arms 
against the regular troops, could not be considered 
as prisoners of war, and should have been shot on 
the field of battle. There was, therefore, no com- 
mission formed to judge them, neither French nor 
Austrian. The order of General Count Stahrem- 
berg was their only judgment."|| To estimate the 
value of tliis writer's veracity, the preceding justifi- 

* Bib. Hwtorique, vol. i. p. 255. 

t ThU has been assured tome by several inhabitants of 
the (lard. 

1 I-auiede Peret. Tol. il.'p 37». Wilkit. pp. 869 and 400. 

J Durand (MarieiUes, Xiimet. Ac., en 1S15) had deplored 
the fatal rapidity with which they +vtr judged and con- 
demned: and I) Arhmd Jouques. in reply, declare* they 
had not even the form of trial ! ! 

| D'Arbaud Jouquc,. p. 161. 



cation may be compared with the preamble of a 
decree issued by himself at the time : The royal 
troops were yesterday attacked at Ners; an officer 
was wounded, and a magistrate killed by the 
rebels."* It has been already observed that 
Perrier's functions had ceased. 

The proces-verbal drawn up on the inspection 
of Perrier's body establishes that the piece fired 
was placed close to his breast, the wound being 
about three itiches in diameter. f This renders it 
impossible that it proceeded from the inhabitants 
of Ners, who were drawn up at a distance. In- 
deed, the esteem enjoyed by the deceased was 
alone sufficient to refute the charge. On the other 
hand, the indecent haste with which Cambon and 
his companions were murdered is best explained 
by supposing a desire to remove those who could 
have borne testimony against the assassin. After 
Perrier's death the people of Ners were not likely 
to depose their arms ; and several skirmishes took, 
place on the following day : but nothing of 
quence occurred, as the presence of the 
restored order. 

The sub-prefect Yallabrix did more than follow 
the example of his superior — he surpassed him. 
On the very same day, the 25th of August, Quatre 
Taillons was sent on an expedition to Hieuset, a 
commune not under his authority, being situ- 
ated in the arrondissement of Alais. That ruffian 
arrived in the night with thirty men at St. Maurice, 
a Protestant commune,^ where a post of the 
national guard was stationed by the authorities. 
Being challenged by the sentinel, the band fired 
on the post ; and instantly rushing in, seized six 
of the national guards, who were carried off to 
Montaren before the inhabitants could make any 
effort for their rescue : one of their comrades was 
killed by the fire. At Montaren Quatre Taillons 
prepared to shoot his prisoners, but the inhabitants 
interfered and prevented him: in the discussion 
which arose the wretch exhibited a written order 
to justify his proceedings. He then hastened to 
Uses and marched his captives to the esplanade, 
where they remained while he consulted M. Yalla- 
brix. That unworthy functionary ,with characteristic 
brutality, said, " Do as you please ; they were 
taken in arms." Quatre Taillons immediately 
caused them to be shot. Twenty-two children 
were rendered fatherless by this butchery .{ 

An account of the sad affair was published in 
the official journal, denying much and distorting 
the whole. " It is false that the sub -prefect 
ordered Graffan to reconnoitre an assembly at St. 
Michel d'Yeuxet; the sub-prefect corresponds with 
the commandant alone respecting the service of 
the national guard ; the expedition of Graffan with 
his band was only tolerated by the civil and mili- 
tary authorities, to spare Lies the horrors with 
which it was threatened that very night ; and this 
measure would have been a real benefit to the 
town if his return had not bathed it away in blood. 
Finally, it is false that the persons brought in by 

* Pared S5th August, 1815. So far from alluding to the 
pri-teuce of the Austiians on this occasion, the decree states 
that, in consequence of the insurrection, the French /aid 
Austrian troops art to he tmt there. 

+ See the prvcet -verbal at length in Lauzc de Peret, vol. 
ii. p. 334. 

{As St. Maurice was not in the direct road to Hieuset. 
tliat place must h«ve been the real object of the 
tion. 

{ Uuie de Peret. vol. li p. 360. 
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Graffan were convicted of rebellion : they were 
purely and aimply shot on their arrival, and with- 
out the knowledge of the authorities ; and unknown 
even to the majority of the inhabitants, who have 
shuddered with horror on hearing of this barba- 
rous expedition.*" 

This explanation, as may be well supposed, was 
far from appeasing the public indignation. Graffan 
was protected by powerful individuals ; he knew it, 
and relied upon his impunity. He was however 
arrested and conveyed to Montpellier, where a 
formal trial was got up, in which he was honour- 
ably acquitted. But a dispatch addressed by 
d'Arbaud Jouques to the minister of the interior t 
fully establishes that GratTan was ordered by the 
authorities of Uzes to make a military reconnais- 
sance at St. Maurice ; and in addition convicts the 
prefect of entertaining extraordinary sympathy for 
the infamous assassin : for he advances an absurdity 
to palliate the atrocity, and declares that the pri- 
soners were killed by the population of Uzes, not 
only without his participation, but to his great re- 
gret.* 

The melancholy death of the abb£ d'Egrigny 
which likewise happened on the 25th of August, 
was notoriously regretted by the Protestants in 
general, for he was on the most friendly terms 
with many among them. It was the act of an un- 
principled miscreant named Laporte, whose opinion 
of the party in power induced him to abjure Pro- 
testantism, in the confident hope of obtaining a 
pardon : he was, however, executed, as he justly 
deserved ; and the incident would hardly have been 
noticed here, if Its omission were not calculated 
to give occasion for an unfair inference.^ 

The events of Nismes, Uses, and their immedi- 
ate vicinity, have hitherto engaged attention almost 
exclusively ; but similar scenes occurred throughout 
Languedoc and the Vaucluse. Some years later, 
when the authority of the laws was restored, a few 
cases were selected for prosecution ;|| and the evi- 
dence then adduced amply confirms the violence 
of these troubles. The long impunity allowed the 
villains who infested the department of the Gard 
proves that they were merely the instruments of 
influential persons, on whom they relied for pro- 
tection. Every functionary was encouraged in 
promoting the work of persecution. When the 
widow Landox applied for an arte de deces of her 
husband, murdered in July, 1815, she was in- 
formed that his death was not registered ; and 
when a similar demand was made by a widow of 
the unfortunate family of Civas, (five of whom were 
assassinated,) she received for answer, " We do 
not certify the death of such WTctches."f The 
prisons were filled with Protestants, confined with- 
out any warrant ; the good pleasure of the lawless 
bands was sufficient ; and no magistrate ventured 
to interpose his authority. It has been observed 

• From the J-.«mi/ officii I du Gard. S Sept.. 1815. Quoted 
by Lauiede Pcret, vol. il. p. 365. 
T PaU*d27th Sept. 1B16. 

t IVArl'nml .'ouques. p. 77. In the ume letter lie. states 
Hint when (irafTan anivwl at St. Maurice, and answered the 
sentinel's challenge l>y five U Jl»i / the post replied by Vive 
rEmprrrur! M. Valla brix would have been too happy to 
advance iiuch a justification, bad It occurred to him in Ume. 

S banxe di- Perct, vol ii. p. 3««. 

| Servant *ai convicted «>f robbery and murder in Nov. 
I<il9. lie was tried at Riom; and after his execution a ma- 
gintrite did not temple lo assert — " Innocent blood has been 
tiu-d nl KiDDi " Madier de M. I'c'itiun ii In chnmbre. 

1| l-i ii u do Pcret. vol. U- p. 287. Bib. Hist., vol. 1. p. 269. 



in reference, ** Everything proves that an unknown 
but formidable power exercised its unhappy infiu- 
upon this country."* 

What else could have induced the prefect of the 
Gard to issue a proclamation! in which we read, 
" Inhabitants of the Gard ! Justice is the basis of 
all order and public prosperity. In the first mo- 
ments which followed the tyrant's fall, and in your 
noble efforts for the restoration of the king's au- 
thority, an indignation too natural, too general, and 
too thoughtless not to be excusable, burst forth among 
you against those whom general opinion designated 
as the most violent enemies of the best of kings. 
Some public places where they held their fatal 
councils, some private dwellings were by you at- 
tacked and destroyed : but illegal as was this ven- 
geance, at least it was not stained with the disgrace 
of pillage, and popular indignation was not de- 
graded by the spirit of robbery. J Yet, inhabitants 
of the Gard ! see, notwithstanding, what have been 
the consequences of a simple error ! / f 

Encouraged by such a palliation, the ruffians 
plundered with increased activity ; and when 
money could not be obtained, signatures to bills 
were extorted under threats of murder.§ Impunity 
rendered them more violent, and in October, a plan 
was formed for a general massacre of the Protest- 
ants. The sixteenth was the day fixed upon : 
Trcstaillons reviewed his satellites, and encouraged 
them to their dreadful task. The arrangements 
were complete : eight hundred men, divided into 
bands, were to scour the faubourgs ; a concerted 
signal was to summon their partisans from the 
country ; and in order to insure complete success, 
it was decided that in the massacre any Catholic 
who sheltered a Protestant should himself be 
treated as one. To the eternal disgrace of the 
magistrates, no measures had been adopted for 
learning the movements of the faction; and Nismes 
would have rivalled the St. Bartholomew, if Gene- 
ral Lagarde had not providentially discovered the 
plot at ten o'clock of the night it was to be put in 
execution. 

It was then too late to prevent the commence- 
ment of crime, for the murderers had already 
entered upon the realisation of their scheme. 
Lagarde, almost in despair at the alarming state of 
affairs, summoned the garrison to arms, and endea- 
voured to arrest the progress of the mischief. 

The horrors of this night alone would fill a vo- 
lume ; these pages therefore will scarcely admit an 
outline of the enormities committed : the bandits 
did not hesitate to assault the troops on meeting 
them in small parties ; which frequently occurred, 
as detachments were sent to protect the houses at- 
tacked. The general inconsequence resolved upon 
arresting the chief insurgent*. Trcstaillons was 



* Bib. Hitiimqvr, vo«. \. p. I 

♦ Dated 7th Sept.. 1815. 

J Overwhelminu proofs could be adduced to substantiate 
the contrary, were surh evidence necessary. The falsehood 
of the prefect s assertion is not only notorious, it is Indirectly 
admitted in the apologies of the faction. 

\ This occurred to M. Cremieux. now a distinguished ad- 
vocate. One Casteras was sentenced to imprisonment ft* the 
extortion : but the endeavour to avert the compulsion of an il- 
legal obligation cxpused M. Crcmienx to great danger D'Ar 
baud Jouques was well aware of the circumstance; for M.C 
applied for redress as soon as the brigands had quitted him. 
Trie prefect treated the matter lightly; but, finding the com- 
plainant w is resolved to publish the affair in Paris, he ob- 
served, " If you are assassinated on leaving me.I r~ 
it!" 
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on the Couni Neuf, with an immense crowd : his 
agents were at his aide ; and he was armed with 
sword, pistols, and a carbine. To seize him in the 
midst of his accomplices was a hazardous attempt ; 
yet General Lagarde was so resolutely bent upon 
securing the chief miscreant, that he undertook 
the perilous commission, and proceeded thither with 
a few officers. As they advanced to arrest the fe- 
rocious wretch, they shouted Vtce le Hoi ! then, rush- 
ing in upon him, he was quickly secured. Trcs- 
taillons expressed great indignation that he should 
be thus ignominiously treated, and threatened 
signal vengeance on those who had arrested him. 
His safe detention at Nismes being hardly possible, 
he was immediately sent off to Montpellier, under 
a strong escort : the completion of the intended mis- 
chief was thus prevented. 

Some incidents, connected with this dreadful 
effort of faction, will in a great measure account 
for the hardihood of the wretches who were most 
active on the occasion. One Maurin was arrested 
in the act of robbing a dwelling, where the mili- 
tary force present was only twelve men and an 
officer ; the robbers not ouly rescued their comrade, 
but were proceeding to murder the officer, when a 
reinforcement arrived. Maurin was retaken and 
committed to prison, under the double charge of 
robbery and assaulting an officer ; yet the prefect, 
attended by a judge and the commissary of police, 
set him at liberty, while hundreds of Protestants 
remained in prison where they had been placed by 
Trestaillons, without any order or warrant. 

Lebeibcr, chef-d'escadron, in attacking a horde 
of miscreants, was almost miraculously saved, two 
muskets pointed at his breast missing tire at once. 
As a recompense for his endeavours to maintain 
order, he was placed on the retired list a few days 
after.* 

The Duke d'Angouleme was expected at 
Nismes; and in order to foment animosity against 
the Protestants, a measure, under the specious ap- 
pearance of a charitable design, was proposed to 
celebrate the expected honour. An address was 
published, stating that many royalists had been 
ruined by oppression, during the three months of 
the usurpation ; and a subscription was announced 
for their relief. A religious ceremony was to 
grace the occasion ; and the Protestants were 
grossly insulted in the official journal, as violators 
of treaties and blasphemous jacobins. 

It is a singular coincidence that, on the very 
dayf that D'Arbaud Jouque* announced his pro- 
ject, M. Voyer D'Argenson was called to order in 
the chamber of deputies, for merely alluding to the 
massacres in the south of France. As soon as he 
mentioned that such reports had reached him, his 
voice was overpowered by the exclamation, " It is 
false." A scene of contusion followed, in which 
the calls "to order" were incessant: the deputy 
was not even permitted to explain his observation.* 
If the correspondence between the agitators of 
Nismes and the ultra-royalists be not thus esta- 
blished, a mutual sympathy is incontestably proved. 
Indeed, nothing short of a consciousness of guilt 
could have induced the majority of a legislative 
body to act with such indecency. There appeared 
a determination in the chamber to stifle discussion 

• Not by the Rovenunrnt, but by the local authorities. 
Dura i» J, jifar$ciUei, Kutmei, Sec. p. 68. 
t KSr.Kkt.. lata 
X M-niteiir. 24th 1X1, 1815. 



on the subject, and fhe enemies of the Protestants 
derived additional assurance from the impunity 
thus promised. 

The Duke d'Angouleme entered Nismes on the 
5th of November, when he gave an audience to 
the consistory : after hearing the statement of their 
grievances he expressed a desire that the temples 
should be re-opened on the following Thursday : 
at the same time he ordered General Lagarde to 
take measures for securing the public tranquillity. 

Such attentions from the prince disconcerted the j 
Catholics, whose disappointment was augmented 
when they learned the failure of a scheme closely 
interwoven with their policy. The grand-vicar, j 
Rochemaure, the curt Bonhomme, and some ladic* | 
of respectability, unblushingly solicited the libera- 
tion of Trestaillons and his infamous comrades. 
The duke in a tone of displeasure recommended 
them to leave the prosecution of assassins and in- 
cendiaries to the tribunals. This reproof inflamed 
their desire for vengeance, and their partisans 
declared that the Protestant temples should not be 
re-opened. • 

In the disturbed state of the town it was not 
deemed prudent to renew divine service until 
the Sunday following (12th November), when it 
was arranged that only the smaller temple should 
be opened, and that the organ should not be played. 
General Lagarde approved of the precautions, and 
declared he would answer with his head for the 
safety of the congregation. The Protestant* 
privately informed each other of the time and 
place of meeting, and they assembled with silence 
and caution, as if committing an offence instead of 
exercising a right. The minister Juillerat was to 
preach : he soon had reason to anticipate danger: 
for in proceeding to the temple, groups of ferocious 
men scowled upon him ; and he heard on his way 
threats of most ominous import. 

A crowd had early assembled at the door of the 
temple, and the measure of the popular rage may be 
inferred from the violent cries of the assembled 
populace. A bat lea Protestant* ! sarre lea gritlrura.f 
" The brigands come to their temple, but we will 
so serve them that they shall have no wish to 
return! They shall not use our churches: let 
i them restore our churches, and go to the desert, 
dehor* ! dehor*!" The service was scarcely com- 
menced when a band entered the church shouting 
" Vive le Hoi ! Death to the Protestants! kill! 
kill!" The gendarmes succeeded in expelling the 
disturbers; but the continuance of worship was 
impossible. 

After a most painful interval, a detachment of 
troops passed : they were returning from mass, and 
the Protestants were encouraged to escape in their 
ranks. The deliverance baffled the plans of the 
fanatical party, who purposed murdering the Pro- j 
testants as they quitted the temple : at the same 
time, to create greater excitement, emissaries had 
announced in the cathedral that the Catholics were 
being killed. M. Olivier Desmond, a venerable 
minister, above seventy years of age, escaped with 
difficulty ; the firmness of some officers alone pre- 
i served him from the ruffians, who surrounded him, 
vociferating, "Kill the chief of brigands'." Yet 
M. Desmond was a decided royalist ; and his sou 
had joined the forces under the Duke d'Angou- 

• Liuix* d* Pnrt, vol. li. p. 4?8. Wilks. p. 417. D'Ar- 
baud Juuques. p. 46. 

t A puioi* expression, meaning Kll the JW«fosfi / 
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lime. M. Juillerat was pursued and pelted with 
Ktones, and his mother received a severe blow, 
i which placed her life in danger for some time. 
Other Protestants were treated with (Treat violence, 
and two females died in consequence of wounds 
received. 

General Lagarde advanced to suppress the tu- 
mult, when a villain named Louis Boissin seized 
his bridle, and discharged a pistol close to his body. 
The assassin was well known ; yet no one 
attempted to arrest him ; and when Lagarde had 
given orders to the commander of the gendarmerie 
to protect the Protestants, he hastened to his 
hotel, where his first care was to inform the 
government from what quarter the blow had 
proceeded. He would not even allow his wouud 
to be examined until he had discharged that duty ; 
so important did it appear to him to secure the 
Protestants from being charged with his death, 
which was then deemed most probable.* 

Meanwhile the disturbance continued. The 
national guards from the environs joined the 
populace of Nismes; and the authorities were so 
terrified with apprehensions lest the mercenaries 
might make disclosures, that the energy of the 
magistrates was directed to sheltering, rather than 
punishing the assassins. This is clear from the 
tone of the prefect's proclamation, when he was 
shortly after compelled to order a reorganisation 
of the national guards. f 

The Protestants decided on deferring their 
public worship for a time; they thus removed a 
pretext, which their enemies looked for with im- 
patience. It was the king's desire that they 
should enjoy complete liberty in the exercise of 
their religion ; and the duke, who knew his uncle's 
sentiments, sent for a president and an elder of the 
consistory, to declare the sovereign's wishes on 
that head. The truth respecting the events at 
Nismes had been so concealed by affiliated 
functionaries in the interest of faction, J and pub- 
licity was so stifled by the censorship, that the 
excellent monarch, who sincerely anticipated bene- 
ficial results from his charter, was not aware of 
the iniquities perpetrated for the destruction of its 
roost precious provisions. 

A royal ordinance j admits the religious character 
of these troubles, and the arrival of a reinforce- 
ment of troops afforded some respite to the af- 
flicted population of Nismes. The deputies of the 
Gard published a palliative statement, in which 
they declared that the assassin would have neither 
protection nor support from the inhabitants ; yet 
Boisson was not brought to trial till after the lapse 
of a year, when he wat acquitted on the ground 
of having acted in self-defence. || 

In January, 1816, the law of amnesty was dis- 

• Willis, pp. 478 et nq.-Lauxa de Feret. vol. U. pp. 
430 -430. 

t Dated 15th Nov.. 1S15. 

J To «uch extent were the abominable machinations car- 
ried, that aKcnU were placed to shout Fire fEmpereurt 
in the hearing of the Duke d" Angouleme. A most re pert 
| able witness lias assured the author that the cry was 
. uttered even in the courts of the prefecture. 

f Dated Slst Nov.. 1S15 ; countersigned Marroi*. 

t The indecorous proceedings at this trial (in J «n.. 1817) 
were related by M. M.i'lirr. in his address to the court of 
cassation. 30th Nov., 1W0. p. 39. The disclosure* iu tho 
evidence were apparently the cause of M. d'Arbattd's dis 
missal from the prefecture. That functionary had composed 
■ jury before which an acquittal w.is almost certain: the 
majority wore either chevaliers de St. Louis, or Vendean 
chiefs. 
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cussed in the chambers. The successful candidates j 
at the election, carried under the influence of 
terror, could not withhold their support from the 
ruffians who had prevented the Protestants from 
voting : it is not surprising, therefore, that the de- 
puties of the Gard made an effort to include the 
murders and pillage of Nismes in the abolition of 
political offences.* Their effort to comprise them 
in the amnesty failed ; but they succeeded in 
obtaining an ordinance ,+ exculpating Nismes 
from the stigma recently cast upon its population. 
The reason assigned is, " that the assassin of 
General Lagarde has neither asylum nor protection 
in Nismes ; that the Protestant temple is open, and 
every security guaranteed by law is enjoyed." It 
is true that the Protestants were allowed to cele- 
brate divine service at the end of December ; but 
it is at the same time a matter of notoriety that no 
effort was made to arrest Boissin, although his 
retreat was well known. 

The notice issued by the mayor of Nismes on 
the subject of the Protestant service is a fair sam- 
ple of the misrepresentation resorted to by the 
ultra-royalist party. *' The Protestant temples 
will be opened on Thursday next, the 21st instant; 
and that day will prove to the king, to France, and 
to Europe, which accuses us, that the blind infatu- 
ation of a few women and children is not the crime 
of the city of Nismes." J 

From this time until the celebrated ordinance 
of September, 1816, which delivered France from 
a violent faction by dissolving the chamber, the 
condition of the Protestants was very afflictive.} 
The fanatical party had powerful abettors : Tres- 
taillons and Truphemy were brought to trial, but 
the proceedings were a mere mockery of justice. 
None dared to denounce them, and for want 
of evidence they were acquitted. On the other 
hand, Truphemy and his accomplices immedi- 
ately afterwards came forward as witnesses against 
some Protestants, five of whom were condemned 
after midnight. Nismes was on the eve of another 
convulsion ; and an acquittal might have cost much 
loss of life and property, as the populace of the 
surrounding districts had filled the hall of justice, 
and thronged about the entrance.|| 

The cause of religious liberty was too dear to 
the British public to allow indifference towards 
the sufferings of their French brethren for the 
rights of conscience. A warm sympathy was 
manifested, and interference in behalf of the Pro- 
testants was loudly called for. This feeling was 
at first chilled by the misrepresentations addressed 
to the Duke of Wellington, in which political re- 
prisals were stated as the cause of the troubles. 
But when the subject was discussed in parliament,^ 
Lord Castlereagh, in opposing the motion, could 
allege nothing beyond an anonymous letter from 
the south of France. The truth has been long 

• Moniteur. 7th Jan . IBM. 
t Dated loth Jin.. 1SI6. 

t This notice was published 19th Dec., 1915. Wilk*. p. 
310. 

i The change of system which followed is termed by M. 
ClauM-l d« Cousserzue*. " l T ne persecution atmrc et con- 
stau te contre U-s hommes les plus devour* a la monarchic." 
Pmjet a* la proptitition H' accusation contre M. le Due ilr Cnxet, 
p. 63. M. Lanjuinais. however, observe*. •• L'ordi.nnaiice 
a foude le credit public et a sauve U Prance." AW tur in 
Chart e. 

I 9th March. 1816. Bib. Hbt . vol. i. p. 2«4. 
*I Debate of 87th Feb.. l»l«. on the motion of Sir S. 
Romilly. 
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since established, though the persecuting party has 
spared neither pains nor expense to throw discredit 
on the public statements.* 

It is admitted that in the first details given by 
Clement Parrot there were inaccuracies arising 
from slight confusions in the names of persona and 
places. The general facts were, however, de- 
cidedly true; and several inhabitants of Nismea, 
present at the disastrous scenes, have corroborated 
the details which precede. At the same time, the 
admissions and contradictions 'o be found in the 
apology for D'Arbaud Jouques are sufficient to 
prove his administration very faulty : they more- 
over show that Ills statements are very far from 
commanding or deserving implicit belief; and, if 
any assertion required positive proof, it was un- 
questionably requisite to substantiate the authenti- 
city of a letter, said to have been found among the 
p:i pets of Sir Robert Wilson, iuviting a general charge 
of religious persecution, real or imaginary, as the 
most effectual method of injuring the Bourbons.f 
M. D'Arbaud Jouques makes this discover} a com- 
plete stalking-horse, and presents it repeatedly as 
a sufficient reply to those who censure his adminis- 
tration of the Gard. 



CHAPTER LXVIII. 

Administration of M. de Caws— Intrigues of the Ultra*— 
Revolution of 1830-Preneut coudition of the Protestant.. 

A new era dawned upon the Protestants of 
Nismcs when Count D'Argout was named prefect 
of the Gard in IK 17. His energy repressed the 
factious, and restored the authority of justice. 
Vexations and heartburnings continued, for a 
commotion so violent could not speedily subside. 
In the hospitals repeated attempts were made to 
obtain abjuration from sick and dying Protestants ; 
and in several places disputes arose concerning the 
obligation of Protestants ornamenting their houses 
on occasion of Romish processions. In 1h17 the 
mayor of Puylaurens enjoined the inhabitants to 
place hangings for the ftte Dieu. Three indi- 
viduals, being cited for contravention, pleaded in 
justification that they were Protestants : they were 
each sentenced to a fine. The case was ably argued 
on appeal in cassation ; but that court decreed that 
the mayor's order contained nothing contrary to 
the charter, and confirmed the sentence.^ In 1818 
a precisely similar case occurred in the canton of 
Cadenet ( Vaucluse) : on this occasion the appeal 
was successful ; the court of cassation annulled the 

* M. M.irron, president of the Pari* consistory, bcin|( in- 
formed th.it his correspondence with Knulund ou behalf ot 
the Protectants exposed him to a provocation for high trea- 
son, under the 76th article of the Penal (Jode, he w.ih iuduced 
to publish a letter, declaring that no persecution had taken 
pla<*t». and that the report* in circulation were false. 

t The acta d'ucciwitioa mention* it, but. although Sir 
Robert Wilaou was questioned several times ou the » jlti«MTt 
of his papers, this letter from his brother Edward whs not 
brought forward- And M. Dupin, in his defence of Sir 
Roljert, stated, " Ce paaaajre ne *e trouve pis duns In le tie 
du frrre de_WiUon, du moins avec le sens qu'ou lui prrtc. 
\m frere, en u me rant darn ccttc lcttre les cause* qui out 
lodupuse. quelque* individus euatrc Is %au vernemciit Fraii^ iU. 

fdace >u nombrc de ce» causes, la persecution reelle ou 
maginoire cuntre lnt Protettana. Cest le vrai aeits de la 
phrase. " Pr»cr*Hri fn/u Amjlait. p. 138. 

t 2Vth Aug.. 1817. Journal du Palais, vo'. li. 
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proceedings, and sent the affair to the tribunal of 
Aix for a new trial.* The decision of that court | 
being unfavourable, there was a second appeal in 
cassation, when the proceedings were definitively 
quashed. f The organic law respecting public 
worship is unequivocal on this head : "No religious 
ceremony shall take place outside the edifices de- 
voted to Catholic worship, in towns where there 
are temples destined for different religions."} To 
what extent the provisions of this statute were dis- 
regarded is a matter of notoriety : positive perse- 
cution was, however, at an end. 

Yet in 1819 the discussion of a proposed change 
in the election law revived party animosity ; and 
INiames was again threatened with a renewal of | 
discord. By a strange fatality, which never oc- 
curred in other towns, ou changing the garrison of 
Mimes, the new troops did not arrive for some 
days after the departure of the old force, — an un- 
pardonable negligence at a period of excitement. 
The violent men of IH15 immediately resumed 
their audacity ; and the Protestants were openly 
insulted and assaulted, amid shouts of Les Bour- 
bons ou la mart Wearied with so much harassing 
persecution, the Protestants determined on assum- 
ing a defensive attitude ; and their enemies were 
in turn seized with alarm when they heard that 
the inhabitants of the Cevennes were preparing to 
aid their brethren. A collision was happily pre- 
vented by the more eminent citisens ; but assera- 
blages on both sides continued for several days. 

At length the procureur-general requested M. 
Madier de Montjau to attend a meeting, at which 
the Protestant* were to concert their measures of 
defence. The authorities knew that M. Madier 
enjoyed the confidence of the Protestants more 
than any magistrate in the department ; but that 
gentleman was unwilling to accept the mission for 
two principal reasons : if he failed, the fanatical 
party would certainly accuse him as instigator of 
the animosity which must ensue should a conflict 
arise — while a successful mediation would cause 
him to be denounced as a dangerous person on 
account of his influence over a detested party. 
Nor did he consent until the procureur -general 
repeated his request, and declared that '* he be- 
lieved the firm and calm attitude of the Protestants j 
had saved the department." M. Madier attended 
the meeting, and, in consequence of his persuasions, 
the armed bodies dispersed. Q 

The military governor of the department sum- 
moned the garrison of Montpellier ; and within 
two days those troops were employed in dispersing 
the Catholic bands, who had again become boister- 
ous immediately aAer the Protestants had sepa- 
rated.U Happily the troubles were suppressed 
without any serious consequence. 

In the year following, the death of the Duke de 
Berri became the signal for another attempt by 
the faction. That event, so afflicting to all sincere 
royalists, was hailed with satisfaction by the 

• soth Nov., 1818. 

t KAth Nov., 1819. Journal du Palais, vol, Ivi. 
X Loida 18 Germinal nu X., arf. 44. 

I 6th March, 1819. The cry of Vir* It ChnrUs X. was 
heard on this occasion, which coincides with the hoprt of the 
party, founded upon that prince's hatred of the charter. 
Masse, f-rs Protestant de Xitme* ct lews pertecutiw, p. 14- 
Pari*. 1810. 

I 12th M .rch. Madier de M., Plaidoytr devant laamrdt 

cassation, p. 48. 

H Madier de M.. ut aitea. p. 50. 
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leaguer*, as au incident calculated to promote their 
subject. Two circular* rapidly followed the first 
intelligence of the catastrophe: they were num- 
bered 34 and 35. The previous circulars were 
more carefully preserved; but the contents of 
these explain in a great measure the mysterious 
influence which had directed the troubles of 1815. 
No. 34 gave intimation to the party, that although 
the minister (M.de Cazes) was not yet overthrown, 
they might act as if he were: it recommended 
organisation, with a promise of instructions and 
. supplies. No. 35 speedily arrived, to announce 
the dismissal of M. de Cazes, and cxplaiued that 
tranquillity was, in consequence, essential to their 
i interests. This order stayed the violent designs, 
. for which preparation was making on the reception 
! of No. 34. The old emblems and signs of recog- 
| nition had re-appeared ; and the mercenaries were 
heard to say openly, " Why did we not make an 
I end of this race in 1815V* 

The author of these circulars was denounced to 
I the chamber of deputies by M. Madier de Mont- 
jau, as the functionary who in 1815 thus re- 
proached a magistrate for having saved the life of 
marshal Soult, when he was arrested : " Intensif! 
apprenez de mot que, dans le$ conjoncturet oi nous 
$ommea, on n' or rite poa un marshal de Franc* : 
on le tue .'" The allusion, although obscure to the 
uninitiated, was so clear to the politicians of the 
day, that the leading ultra-royalist paper of that 
period contained thereon some very sensitive 
passages, proving it was well understood. f 

In the debate which followed the reading of 
M. Madier's petition, M. de St. Aulaire described 
the sufferings endured by the Protestants of 
Nisraes ; bore testimony to their good conduct ; 
and appealing to the other deputies of the Gard, 
declared that not a drop of blood had been shed in 
Nismes during " the hundred days."J M. de la 
Bourdonnaye, the Achilles of the ultra faction, 
made no reply ; yet his tacit admission of the fact 
did not prevent his partisans from repeating their 
hackneyed assertions that Catholic blood had flown 
in torrents. 

The possession of power by the ultras enabled 
them to gratify their adherents, without the ne- 
cessity of signal services : the Protestants in con- 
sequence ceased to be denounced as revolutionists, 
and were allowed the rights of conscience, as stipu- 
lated by the charter. Yet there was still mani- 
fested a great reluctance on the part of the govern- 
ment to permit the establishment of Protestant 
temples and schools. 

The encouragement afforded to the ultra-mon- 
tane section of the Romanists, during the reign of 
Charles X., requires no more than a passing allu- 
sion : the Jesuits were paramount ; and the affiliat- 
ed members of the congregation were found in 
every department of state. The Catholic church 

* Discount de M. de Vaux a la ctuunbro de* deputes, 25 
Arril. 1*20. 

i l,e Journal des Debsts. 21 Not.. 1820. contains a long 
article on a publication by M. Madier, entitled " Pieces et 
Documents reiatlf* a son Proems:" — " lls'a^ira dans eeproces 
de justifler le silence qu'll s'obstine a garder «ur lea memhres 
d'un gouvernement orcultc, ilont au m<>U de M.irs dernier il 
a Uenunce IVxUtence a la cbambre des deputes; et sur le* 
auteurs de deux circuluires de ce prctenau gonvernemcnt 

3 u'il a declare bicn connattre, et que. sans les summer, il a 
csignes par des indieatiwH at*ez prJcitti pour se mcnager 
tons le» avantagos dc la calomnie. sans eneourir les peines 
dues au calomniateur " 

• Monies. U6 Avrll. 1820. Seance du 24. 



arrogantly enjoying the distinction of the state reli- 
gion, its clergy were impatient to regain all lost pre- 
rogatives. In the lung struggle between the parti 
pretre and the advocates of liberty, the roy al influ- 
ence was frequeutly committed. By a fatal system 
of policy, the interests of the royal family appeared 
identified with hostility to the charter: one im- 
politic measure led to another ; and the revolution 
of 1830 produced an additional phase in the history 
of religious freedom. 

In the newly modelled charter all religions are 
placed upon an equal footing ; and an invidious 
distinction was soon after remedied by a legal 
provision from the public treasury for the expenses 
of the Jewish worship.* This tolerance has galled 
the partisans of Rome, and brought down upon 
the existing government the reproach of being 
atheistical. It is notwithstanding an indisputable 
fact, that public worship is better attended now, 
than when presence at mass was the price of court 
favour ; and every thing indicates the probability 
of some great change in the prevalent opinions on 
religious subjects. Materialists have astounded 
the world by their audacious attacks upon the 
elementary principles of all religion, while Roman- 
ists have persisted in uumeauing formalities : the 
necessity of a medial course, avoiding both ex- 
tremes, naturally leads to revealed religion. The 
ancients tacitly admitted that consequence, by the 
importance attached to oracular decrees ; and in 
our day the extensive circulation of the Scriptures 
necessarily invites examination, and cannot fail of 
producing important consequences. 

It will be readily imagined that the election of 
Louis- Philippe to the French throne was generally 
regarded as the harbinger of a full development 
of the liberties theoretically commented upon 
under the restoration ; and in the department of 
the Gard the public joy surpassed all precedent. 
The new king was proclaimed at Nismes on the 
15th of August, amidst the most heartfelt expres- 
sions of enthusiasm ; but it was remarked that 
among the shouts which resounded from the as- 
sembled crowds, the cry of Vive le Roi was not 
heard. f Those words had been the signal of 
massacre and devastation ; and the present gene- 
ration must entirely pass away before the people 
of Nismes can heartily join in that exclamation. 

The change of dynasty did not however pass off 
without an attempt to excite troubles in the Gard, 
and an attack was made on some Protestants in 
the night of the 2nd of August. The principal 
inhabitants of Nismes, enlightened by experience, 
concerted for preventing fresh disorders. An 
address, recommending peace and union, and 
signed by persons of all parties, had been distribu- 
ted as speedily as possible, after the news of the 
revolution in Paris. J It was hoped and expected 
that the exhortations would be attended to ; but 
scenes of confusion arose, which did not terminate 
until September, after the strong measure of de- 
claring Nismes under martial law. 

A conflict was feared on the 5th of A ugust : 
both parties seemed ready for blows, and an irritat- 

* The subject was brought under discussion when the 
articles of the charter wore under revision, and the debate, 
as reported in the MoMtemr, sth Aug., 1830, U highly in- 
teresting. 

t A victim of 1815 assures the author that although he 
would joyfully shout^ Vwe Louir Philippe ! ho could not 
bring himself to cry Vi«e le Roi ! 

X It was signed 3rd August. 
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ing allocution would have renewed the horror* of 
former day*, when the leading royalists, accom- 
panied by the Protestant pastors, proceeded to the 
plaee dc la Maison Carree, where M. Monier des 
Taillades addressed the multitude in a short dis- 
course explaining the necessity of union and peace. 
The speech produced a happy result, hut its tffect 
ceased in a few days ; for the re-appearance of the 
tricoloured flag excited painful feeling* among the 
adherents of the dethroned monarch. Nothing, 
however, occurred until the new king was pro- 
claimed. Strangers, whose appearance was sus- 
picious, then appeared in Nismes, and on the 
following night the most unprovoked attacks were 
made on the liberals ; among whom were included 
all Protestants, whose attachment to the new 
dynasty was assumed as beyond doubt. The 
national guards of the Vaunage hastened into the 
city, to support the authorities and protect their 
friends : the prefect, mayor, and other magistrates 
adopted energetic measures; and the Protestaut 
ministers exerted themselves to conciliate and 
pacify the public. By these means the senseless 
attempt of a few misled men was quickly sup- 
pressed ; jet not without bloodshed, for the Ca- 
tholics had two killed and six wounded — the loss 
of the Protestants was six killed, and twenty-eight 
wounded. 

Brilliant indeed were the hopes which arose in 
perspective as the consequences of the '* Three 
days' ' of 1 830. Little was it then supposed that 
police regulations, intended to counteract political 
combinations, would be brought into array against 
freedom of worship. It had been so under Charles 
X., but the Romish church was then supreme; 
and those old laws were considered as annulled by 
the revolution. Even in 1834, when a law for 
preventing associations was under discussion, an 
amendment was proposed, to prevent its applica- 
tion to meetings for worship. M. Persil, keeper 
of the seals, declared on that occasion that the 
law would not be applicable ;f and in the report 
upon the same measure to the chamber of peers, 
the adoption was recommended, in express reliance 
upon that most formal declaration. J 

But the rights of Protestants require to be fully 
defined by law before they can be assured of their 
enjoyment; and a new enactment for the regula- 
tion of public worship is greatly wanted. The law 
of the year X, which is the present authority and 
rule, was conceived in a spirit of despotism. It is 
therein clearly shown that the government wished 
to retain the direction of spiritual affairs ; and when 
circumstances induced the legislators of 1802 and 
1830 to render the state independent of the church, 
they were unwilling to abandon their influence over 
ecclesiastical matters. So long as the Protestants 
were satisfied with the listless enjoyment of their 
liberty, they encountered no opposition : but when 
x desire of extension followed, as the natural result 
of the political change ; when the spread of the 
Scriptures manifested the existence of proselytism, 
the characteristic of earnestness in religion, obsta- 
cles were raised, and hostile feelings displayed, in 
quarters hitherto most friendly. Two recent trial* 
will impart some idea of the present state of religi- 
ous liberty. 

• Bvpormriu de Nismes, depuu la 27 Juillet jusqu'au 
2 Sept. 1K30. par K. B. D. Frossard. 
t M'mitexr, ** Mar.. 1M4. 
t Ibid.. 6 April. 1834. 
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• 10 Feb.. 1*36. t 20 May. 

} M,mitr*r. SI May. 183«. J 10 Oct.. 1M7. 

| 9 Jan . 1S38. 

«i The proceeding* in both cauncs have 
a rompcniiiout form, by Rislcr : they m< 
evidence great talent and xcal in the plead w?» M N.Urhet 
advocated the cunw of M. Chter. MM. t.utUroth a>ul U- 
ftintnltie defended tlie MonUrjci* c*u*<- n: Oileawt . M Julr* 
lMoU>rde pleaded at the Court of C.issstkm. The <trn< » 
dated 12 April. 18SS. 



M. Oster, a Lutheran minister, opened a chapel 
at Mctc. He had conformed to all the prelimina- 
ries required by law ; and for several weeks, was 
permitted to celebrate divine service without hin- 
drance. But after a time the mayor intimated 
that he should not have the permission of the mu- 
nicipal authorities, on account of the alarm which 
his publications had created among the Jewish 
population of Metz. M. Oster, relying on the 
justice of his cause, persisted in the service ; and 
was in consequence sentenced bv the police court, 
for an infraction of the municipal laws.* 

When the cause came before the Court of Cassa- 
tion, M. Dupin, after severely commenting upon 
the intolerant and unjustifiable conduct of the 
mayor of Metx, regretted the necessity of opposing j 
the appeal on technical grounds. The mayor's 
refusal was within his attributions ; and an admi- 
nistrative act could not be reversed by judicial au- 
thority ; the appeal was accordingly rejected.! 
Immediately after the conclusion of his speech as 
procureur-genvral of the court, M. Dupin proceeded 
to the legislative tribune, and called the attention 
of the government to the injustice. " The motive 
for refusing the permission," he observed, " is most 
opposed to religious liberty, as we understand it ; 
and to toleration, as we ought to comprehend it. 
It is alleged that one religion displeases another, 
while the object of religious liberty is to enforce 
mutual forbearance. The reason assigned by the 
municipal authority is made the text of a refusal, 
consigned in an administrative act. That refusal 
cannot therefore be remedied by judicial power. 
The supreme authority alone can restore right, in 
place of an unjust denial ; and on these grounds 
I recommend the case to the minister of public 
worship. "X 

The other trial is known as the procea de Montar- 
(jis, and arose out of the following circumstances. 
John Baptist Doine, a preacher of the Socurt rum- 
gelique, though not an ordained minister, and 
Joseph Lemaire, a schoolmaster, were charged 
before the police court of Montargis with illegally 
meeting for worship in two neighbouring communes. 
Their sentence was a trifling fine; but the animo- 
sity which marked the proceedings has given the 
trial a lasting importance.^ The roy al court of 
Orleans, by an importaut decree, annulled the 
judgment. [| The cause occupied three days ; and 
the court was thronged with Protestnuts, who came 
from a great distance, as the entire question of re- 
ligious liberty appeared involved. The joy mani- 
fested at the decision was very great ; and a day 
was set apart for a religious service, to celebrate 
the triumph of justice. The procureur-general of 
Orleans appealed against the favourable decree, and 
the affair was elaborately discussed before the 
Court of Cassalion.1I A decision, technically fa- 
vourable to the Protestants, was awarded by that 
court ; yet the motives assigned were adverse, and 
M. Dupin's official declarations were far from 
friendly «o religious liberty. Arguing from the 
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restraints imposed upon the Romish clergy by the 
Concordat of 1 802, he contended that Protestant* 
could not claim greater freedom : however, as the 
•unction of government was implied in the present 
instance, his conclusions were for confirming the 
decree of Orleans. 

The Protestants must now be convinced that, if 
their religious feelings are such as will induce them 
to desire an extension of their numbers, they must 
expect opposition from the authorities. Yet there 
is no cause for discouragement. The mere exercise 
of independent reflection upon religion is a step 
towards Protestantism ; and public attention has 
been so much excited within the last few years, that 
the opinions of the multitude must of necessity be 
affected. The church of Rome admits the autho- 
rity of the Scriptures ; and the recent spread of 
that sacred volume cannot fail of ultimately creat- 
ing a distaste for tenets at variance with its pre- 
cepts — for improbable legends ; and miracles, such 
as that of Migne, near Poictiers, revolting to com- 
mon sense. 

The increased means of instruction in the present 
day will eventually lead to a great change in the 
Romish religion. That part of it which is founded 
in truth must remain unchangeable, in common 
with the abstract principles of morality, taught even 
by the heathen philosophers ; but the Papal super- 
structure, and the thousand devices engrafted on 
the ecclesiastical edifice, with the design of strength- 
ening human influence, and gratifying ambition and 
avarice — all these must and will be swept away. 
And when the progress of intelligence shall have 
effected this great change, there will remain no 
cause for dispute; because that is not genuine 
Protestantism which desires anything more than 
the truth. The difference between the rival creeds 
may be thus defined : one faith is induced by rea- 
soning, the other is imposed by authority. In the 
Catholic Church, man seems made for the splen- 
dour of religion, while the Protestant religion 
appears contrived for the happiness and advance- 
ment of man. 

The numbers of French Protestants at the pre- 
sent time cannot be correctly estimated. That 
they are increasing is beyond doubt ; and that they 
will continue to increase may be reasonably ex- 
pected. Their organised ministry may be classed 
as follows :* 

1 . The Lutheran church, or Confession of Augs- 
burg, has 6 inspections, 37 consistories, and 200 
pastors or ministers. 

2. The Calvinist, or Reformed church, has 89 
consistories, and about 400 ministers. 

3. The Societe Evangiliqm employs three dis- 
tinct classes of agents— viz. : 16 ministers ; eleven 
itinerant preachers, not ordained; and nine col- 
porteurs, or distributors of Bibles and religious 
books. The latter, by their conversations with the 
rural population, prepare the way for itinerant 
preachers ; and their efforts have been sufficiently 
successful to give rise to some virulent attacks in 
the episcopal mandements. This society has also 
ten schools. The expenses are entirely defrayed 
by voluntary contributions; and it frequently 
occurs, that when a congregation becomes suffici- 

* The chapels opened for the use of the English and 
Americans, of various denomination*, are distinct from our 
subject: still they have all in succession contributed to 
the formation of sociutios for advancing religions interests iu 



ently numerous, it is engrafted on the nearest con- 
sistory, and thenceforth receives a grant from the 
public treasury. 

4. The Wesleyan Methodists have, for some years, 
been labouring as valuable auxiliaries. That body 
made an attempt to establish public worship in 
1791, when Dr. Coke, and two other ministers, 
visited Paris for that purpose ; but the endeavour 
completely failed. M. Mahy, ordained by Dr. 
Coke, persevered for some time in the neighbour- 
hood of Caen, where he had to contend with much 
jealous opposition from the Consistory : he with- 
drew to Guernsey, and afterwards to Manchester, 
where he died in 1812.* 

Pierre du Pontavice, a noble of Brittany, after 
self-banishment to escape the terrors of the revo- 
lution, returned to France in 1802, and entered 
upon the pastoral office. He translated many 
theological works into French, and was usefully 
engaged as a preacher in various parts of Normandy 
until his death in 1810.f 

The successful results of preaching on board the 
prison ships in the Medway encouraged the society 
to renew their efforts at the peace of 1814. Their 
congregations are now considerable, and the num- 
ber of their French preachers is fourteen. 

5. The Church of England also contributes to 
the important work of extending the light of the 
Reformation . The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge lias in Paris a foreign district committeo 
under the direction of Bishop Luscombe. None 
but members of the established church can take 
any part in the direction of its proceedings ; the 
object of which is " to collect and transmit inform- 
ation respecting the best means of promoting 
Christian Knowledge in its district — to establish, 
enlarge, or superintend schools — to supply settlers 
and natives with the books circulated by the Society 
— to promote translations, when necessary, into 
the language of the country — and lastly, to make 
collections iu aid of the Society's funds."}: In 
pursuance of these designs the bishop has for some 
time been engaged in superintending a new trans- 
lation of the Bible and Liturgy ; in which he has 
had the assistance of several learned persons, whose 
knowledge of the ancient languages insures a 
faithful version of the original idea in the purest 
style of modern French. This important under- 
taking has, for some cause, been recently laid aside ; 
yet a large portion being completed, the friends of 
revealed truth may still hope to see it resumed. 

6. The Eglise Catholigue Francaist must be 
mentioned as a co-operating means for promoting 
the reformation. The Abbe Chatel founded this 
church in 1831 ; and although his tenets do not at 
all resemble Protestantism, they are calculated to 
induce investigation — a tendency necesaarily ob- 
noxious to a body which denies the right of private 
judgment. 

With respect to collegiate education, there is a 
faculty of Protestant theology at Montauban ; an- 
other at Strasbourg; and a missionary college 
established in Paris. Application has been made 
to the chambers, during the present session (1838), 
for a Protestant faculty in the capital : the result 
was not favourable ; but its necessity is generally 

• The Wesleyan Mission in France, by W. Toate. pp. li- 
st. 

t Toase, p. S3. 

% Prom the Society's annual report. The depot of its books 
is at No. 9. Rue d'Ajtueiseau, Faubourg St. Honor*. 

V 
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admitted, as well a* that of a change in the legis- 
lation for public worship, which is found I o be as 
galling to the Catholics a* to the Protestants. 

The subject of this volume has led the reader 
through many scenes of violence. Even when 
controversy has assumed its mildest forms, it has 
been rarely exempt from acrimony. The vanity 
and pride of resistance have been frequently found 
iu company with the martyr's firmness ; and repri- 
sals, recriminations, and angry feeling have in turn 
tarnished the character of both parties. Yet the 
conflict of three centuries has produced much 
benefit to society by teaching the necessity of 
mutual forbearance. At the outset it was a struggle 
of numerical strength ; in the following age con- 
troversy had become systematized, and the writers 



and orators who withstood the encroachments of 
Louis XIV. have left abundant stores for enlight- 
ening their successors. The eighteenth century 
found an unexpected auxiliary for religious freedom 
in the antipathy to Romanian manifested by the 
philosophical school. Religious persecution was 
then reduced to its most pitiful character ; and an 
ungenerous warfare was waged against widows and 
orphans labouring under the stigma of concubinage 
and illegitimacy. To this cause principally may 
be attributed the vivid jealousy of the French 
against ecclesiastical interference in the 4tat civil ; 
it perpetuates an exclusion severely felt by the 
clergy ; and which, excepting the general confisca- 
tion of church property, is perhaps the most severs 
blow inflicted on that body by the Revolution. 
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No. I. — On the Paulicians. 

Thb notice of this sect is taken from Gibbon, ch. 
64 ; and that authority would suffice for the intro- 
ductory outline : but the modern origin of Pro- 
testantism in a farourite theme with Romish writers, 
and the episode demands in consequence further 
details; especially for the convenience of those 
readers who have not the facilities of consulting a 
work to be found only in extensive libraries. 

The opinions of the Manicheans have been 
almost universally condemned ; and their tendency 
may have deserved such general opprobrium. 
However, without discussing the merit of Beau- 
sob re' s history, it must be conceded that we have 
scarcely any other account* of their tenets than arc 
furnished in the accusing statements of their ene- 
mies : no epistles of their leaders have been pre- 
served, nor any pastoral exhortations concerning 
conduct or doctrine — at least none are cited by 
those who most violently censure them. Bossuet 
(Hist, des Variations) appears to think it sufficient 
to establish the charge of Manicheism as ample 
cause for burning some unfortunate individuals 
condemned at Orleans in the eleventh century. 
"On sait que les lois romaines condamnaient u 
mort les Manic he ens : le taint roi Robert les jugea 
dignct du feu." Liv. 11, §. 20. 

Petrus Siculus, who flourished about 870, com- 
posed an opuscule, in which the Manicheans arc 
represented in a most unfavourable light ; yet 
evidence is wanting to convict them of the flagrant 
heresy with which he charges them. His work, 
entitled Historic de Manic/utis, is to be found in 
the Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum, torn. xvi. pars 2. 
It relates six principal paradoxes of the heresy ; and 
of these incriminated points of doctrine it is worthy 
of remark that the third is a leading tenet of Pro- 
testantism. 

"Quod h sacris mysteriis divinam ac tremendam 
corporis et sanguinis doraini nostri Jesu Christi 
conversionem negent, aliaque de hoc mysterio 
doceant." 

There is nothing to explain what is comprised in 
the other things; but at all events the statement 
proves that transubstantiation was disputed at an 
early period. The sixth paradox is applicable to 
some important denominations of Christians in the 
present day, as it consists in the rejection of an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy. After some account of 
the origin and progress of the sect, Petrus Siculus 
relates, p. 75» : 

"Fuit imperante Constantino, Heraclii nepote, 
non procul a Samosatis, Armenia? indigena quidam 
Constantinus nomine, vicum iucolens Manonalim, 
quem ad hunc usque diem habitant Manichsei. 
Hie Diaconum quendara captivum qui e Syria, ut 
constat, in patriam revertebatur, et Mananalim 
fortd pneteribat, tecto excepit, aluitque dies aliquot 
donii suie. Diaconus ergo, ut banc quasi gratiam 
bospiti suo rependeret, codices duos quos e Syria 



tecum tulcrat, Evangeliura scilicet, Paulique epis- 
tolas, dono dedit Constantino." 

Whatever therefore may have been the views of 
Constantine, who assumed the name of Sylvanus, 
the source from whence he derived them is the 
present supremo canon of Protestantism. His fol- 
lowers were condemned by the church, and their 
memory is blackened; but they disavowed the 
errors laid to their charge under the name of 
Manicheism. 

The Greek MS. of Petrus Siculus is in the 
Vatican; the Latin translation is by the Jesuit 
Matthew Raderus; and it is almost to be regretted 
that the learned father has left it in doubt whether 
Diaconus is a proper name, or an official desigua- 



No. II. — On the Vaudois. 

The Bufferings of this interesting people would 
fill volumes ; and indeed there have been several 
works on the subject. Our space will not permit 
the mention of every opinion ; but, independently 
of histories professedly treating thereon, much 
information will be found in Vaissette, Ilist. de 
Languedoc, and L* Enfant, Hist, de la Guerre des 
Hussites et du Contile de Bide. 

The MS. alluded to iu the text is entitled I a 
noble Leicon; it is said to be in the Cambridge 
library, and that there is a copy at Geneva. Vol- 
taire (Essaisur les Mvurs, ch. 82) makes the fol- 
lowing observation : " Nothing is better known to 
the curious in such enquiries than the lines upon 
the Vaudois of the year 1100: 

Quo noo voglia mandir ni? Jura n* mratir, 
N'occir, ne avunirnr. oc prenre de altrui, 
Ne a'aveoxear drli »uo rnuetni, 
Los disoQ qu'es Vamdit et U» f«oo morir." 

Mairabourg thus introduces Valdo in his gene- 
alogy of Calvin's heresy : — *• As this pretended 
apostle in reading the Scriptures found no mention 
of the words mass, pope, purgatory, &c, he took it 
into his head that they were all false, and mere 
human inventions." — Hist, du Calvinisme, liv. 1. 

The followers of Valdo were persecuted at the 
close of the twelfth century ; the third council of 
Lateran, by which they were condemned, being 
held in 1179. On which Fleury observes, " We 
must not confound these heretics with the Cathares 
or Albigenses, who arc much more ancient." — Hist. 
Eecles., liv. 73. This opinion coincides with that 
of Voltaire, who states, " Pierre Valdo, a merchant 
of Lyons, who passes for founder of the sect of 
Vaudois, was not its author. He only collected 
and encouraged his brethren. He followed the 
doctrines of Berenger, of Claude, Bishop of Turin, 
and several others." — Essai sur les Maura, ch. 128. 

Bossuet makes a distinction between the Albi- 
genses and Vaudois. The former he calls Mani- 
cheans, and shows their descent from the Pau- 
licians : the latter he represents as Donatists ; pro- 
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bably on account of their fastidiousness respecting 
the personal character of their clergy. — Hist, des 
Variation*, liv. 11. 

Pinch inat gives a list of the erroneous doctrines 
held by both sects. Yet he exhibits a great simi- 
larity between them on many points. They refused 
to take an oath, disapproved of singing in their 
worship, and allowed any one to take upon himself 
the pricBtly office. — Dictiotmaire de Fldolatrie, des 
Scctes, Heresies. &c, par Bartholomew Piuchinat. 
Paris, 1736. 

iEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius 1!., ob- 
serves that the doctrines of Wickliff and Huss are 
merely a renewal of the opinions of the Vaudois. 
Iropiam Valdensium sectam atque insaniam am- 
plexi sunt.— Hist. Bohem., c. 35, quoted by L'En- 
faut, who also gives the following extract from the 
Dominican Kcinier : be reported concerning them, 

They arc more dangerous than the other sects, 
because they excite no horror by their blasphemies. 
They live justly in the night of men, and believe 
nothing respecting the Divinity but what is right. 
Only they blaspheme against the Roinish church 
and clergy, which attracts the people." 



No. III.— On the Etymology of the term 
" Huguenot*' 

This epithet has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion : to this day it is considered by many a 
term of reproach ; and several persons of erudition 
have objected to its figuring in the title of this 
work. But with due deference to their opinions, 
I am not convinced that it is improperly adopted. 
The terms puritan, racthodhtf, and quaker were 
originally given in a reproachful sense ; but custom 
has sanctioned their currency, and they are now 
used unhesitatingly by those who would cautiously 
avoid all tendency to abuse. 

The French Protestants are mentioned under a 
variety of names: heretics, pretendres, re formes, 
I'ulviiiiets, Huguenots, and sometimes, though sel- 
dom, Protestants ; for the fact of protesting against 
the infallible church is galling to orthodox Roman- 
ists. Each of these designations carries with It a 
sufficient explanation of its meaning, with the 
exception of Huguenot, which is in downright ob- 
scurity with respect to its etymology, no less than 
to the period when it was first applied. 

Montluc's CommeuLiires show that he possessed 
extensive information upon the affairs of his time. 
He took a very active part in the religious wars; 
and was in a position to know the origiu of the 
word, as his brother, the Bishop of Valence, was 
for some time a decided partisau of the Reforma- 
tion : but in his fifth book the marshal says, "They 
were so called I know not why." Nor do we 
learn anything more positive from Tavannes or 
Pasquier, who were very minute in their inquiries 
on all points connected with the events of the six- 
teenth centurv. They relate notions which were 
at the same time prevalent and contradictory ; and 
in examining subsequent writers we find the hypo- 
theses on the etymology increase in number, in 
proportion as the period of it* introduction becomes 
remote. 

Menage (Dictiotmaire Etymologique) has col- 
lected a number of opinions on the derivation, of 
which the following are the principal : — 

1. Hugon's Totcer, at Tours, where the Pro- 
testants assembled secretly to worship. This is 



mentioned by D'Aubigne and Pasquier; and the 
latter in corroboration states that they were also 
called Tourangeaux : from which may be inferred 
that they were numerous in that town before they 
received a general designation. Matthieu consi- 
ders this the true derivation. 

2. The commencement of their petition to the 
Cardinal of Lorrain: Hue not venimus, serenissime 
princeps, &c. 

3. Heus quenaus, which in the Swiss patois sig- 
nifies seditious fellows. 

4. Heghenen or huguenen, a Flemish word, which 
means Puritans, or Cathari. Caseneuve supports 
this opiuion ; and it will be remembered , that the 
Albigenses were called Cat hares for the same 
reason. 

5. Vcrdier, in his Proa opogra ph ie, observes, " Les 
Huguenots ont et£ ainsi appcles de Jean Hus, 
duijucl ils ont suivi la doctrine; comme qui diroit 
les guenotis de Hus." Ciuenon is a young ape. In 
Bupport of this theory is the entire bearing of a 
work printed at Lyons in 1573, entitled Geneakvjie 
et la Jin des Huguetiaux, et descouverte du Calvinism*, 
&c. par Gabriel de Saconay, archidiacre et comtc 
de l'eglise de Lyon. In page U we find the follow- 
ing passage : " Le Francois heretiqucapris ce nom 
pour s'estre plus tost transform^ en singe et guenon 
qu'en autre beste, suyvant un certain naturel 
d'aucuns Francois, qui se rendent assez souvent 
imitatcurs des nations estrangercs, is meurs, gestes, 
et habillemcns : qui est le propre du singe, comme 
nous dirons." 

6. Coquille ( Dialogues stir les causes des mistrts 
tic la- France) derives it from Hugh Capet, whose 
posterity the Protestants supported in the persons 
of the Bourbon princes, against U)e Guises, who 
boasted their descent from the Carlovingian kings. 
But it is by no means clear that the Guises con- 
templated their ambitious project prior to the 
reign of Henry III., when the race of Valois ap- 
peared likely to become extinct ; while there is proof 
that the word Huguenot was in use long before. 

7. One Ungues, a sacramcntarian, is also said 
to have given rise to the epithet. Respecting this 
and the preceding derivation, it may be noted that 
Huguenot is a diminutive of Hugh or Hugues, as 
Jeannot for John, Pierot for Peter, &c. 

8. The etymology most generally received is that 
which ascribes its origin to the word Eignot, de- 
rived from the German Eidt genossen, q. e. federati. 
A party thus designated existed at Geneva ; and 
it is highly probable that the French Protestants 
would adopt a term so applicable to themselves. 
This opinion is supported by Mexeray, Maimbourg, 
Voltaire, and Diodati, professor of theology at 
Geneva. 

9. Huguenote is the name given to a common 
iron or earthenware pot for cooking ; and the ap- 
plication of the term may have arisen from the 
number of early Huguenots who perished in the 
flames. Especially when it is considered that ten- 
tir le fagot was an expression used to denote an 
inclination for the reform, and is frequently found 
in writings of the sixteenth century. On the other 
hand, La Furetiere, in his dictionary, reverses the 
consequence, and says the utensil was so called 
because the Huguenots used them to dress meat 
secretly on fast days, and during Lent. 

10. Benoit states that some have attributed the 
etymology to a bad pronunciation of the word 
Gnostic. Hist, de rEdit de Nantes, vol. i. p. 23. 
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No. l\.—The MSS. de la Reynie. 

Gabriel-Nicholas de La Reynie, lieutenant' 
general of police at the period of the revocation, 
has left a maw of papers sufficiently interesting to 
deserve a separate notice. 

This collection, at present in the Royal library, 
is invaluable to the historian, as it corroborates in 
a great measure the contemporary statements 
published by the refugees, which it has been the 
fashion in France to condemn as libels. The 
documents are bound up in six volumes. They 
are chiefly originals ; but such as are copies accqm- 
pany original pieces, to which they refer. Among 
them are letters addressed to the lieutenant- 
general of police ; but the most interesting portions 
are the reports of police agents, employed to watch 
the Huguenots and suspected converts. The mere 
outline which can be given here will impart but 
an imperfect idea of the collection, as it hi by no 
means well classed. It would seem that the 
bundles of papers were placed in the binder's 
hands, just as they were tied together for preserva- 
tion, when M. de la Reynie's functions ceased. 

Yols. I. to IY. contain — 

1. Proces-verbaux of books seized at the houses 
of booksellers and binders. 

2. Reports concerning Protestants who had 
taken refuge in Paris. 

3. Lettree de cachet for Protestants. 

4. Reports on the condition and movements of 
the elders of Charenton. 

5. Divers informations sent to the king. 

fl. List of fugitives, and of persons known to 
contemplate emigration. 

7. Informations on the means used for escaping. 

8. Lists of conversions, and of converts relieved 
by the king. 

9. Names of persons usually relieved by the 
elders of Charenton. 

10. Lists of marchands de est, Protestants. 

11. Persons imprisoned on account of religion 
in the Bastille, the Chitelet, and the For-PEveque. 

The reports of the police agents are very nu- 
merous in vol. III.: the following selections are 
copied, literally : 

" Dimanche, 1 Avril 1685. Les P. R. ont dit 
aujourd'huy, en revenant de Charenton, que V am- 
bassadeur d'Angleterre estoit aujourd'huy au 
presche, et que l'on nc fait plus d'exercice chez luy, 
parce que le Roy son maistre est catolique. 

" 26 Avril 1685. Les ambaasadeurs des e*tats 
Protestants ou Calvinists nalloient autrefois & Cha- 
renton que tres rarement, parcequil y a exercisse 
dans leurs hostels ; et depuis peu ils y vont tous, 
du moms tous les dimanches et Ton voit que e'est 
pour se faire veoir au peuple et le fortiffier. 

*• 12 Juin 1685. Deux personnes furent expres 
le jour de la Pentecoste a Charenton pour observer 
la femme et les enfans de Lejay, pretendus relaps, 
mais 1' assemble* de ce jour fut si noinbreuse qu'ils 
ne purent demeler ces personnes d'avec les autres 
et naiant pules joindre ; ils a'attachercnt a observer 
les communians, mais 11 y avoit trois tables, deux 
dans le temple et une sous les tentes dans la cour, 
et com me ils ne purent observer qu'une seulc table 
ou cette femme ny ses enfans ne parurent point, il 
ny a nulle certitude s'ils ont communis parcequ'ils 
l'ont pu fuire A l'une :es deux autres tables ; mais 
pour agir a lavenir avec plus de certitude Hen 6 
s'attachera cette semaine a la bicn connoistre, et 



dimanche prochain il se trouvera proche sa porte 
pour la veoir sortir et la suivra jusqucs a Charenton : 
Ion asseur quelle va par batteau. II se mettra 
dans le mesme batteau et ne la quitters point de 
vue qu'elle ne sorte du temple, ce moien paroist 
infaillible pour scavoir au vray ce quelle fera pen- 
dant ce jour. 

25 Juin 1685. II y a une femme dc consider- 
ation chez madame I'ambassadrice d'Angleterre 
quy attend le depart de madame 1'ambassadrice pour 
passer avec elle en Angleterre, je nen scait pas en- 
core le nom. 

«• 30 Juin 1685. L'on a enfin decouvert que 
Burnet est a Paris : il se fait nommer M. de Bor- 
net, et il est connu par les P. R. pour un docteur 
en theologie, et ils 1'estimcnt beaucoup plus habil 
que M. Claude. II loge chez le ministre Alix, rue 
neufve St.-Eustache. II va presque tous les jours 
chez Rozemond, rue des MarresU. Les P. R. ont 
dit aujourd'huy en confidence que ces deux hommcs 
travaillent ensemble a des ouvrages admirables, et 
que la veufve de Yarenne en doibt faire le debit. 
Burnet va souvent chez cette veufve." 

Yoi I. contains this specimen of tyranny: 

De par le Roy. 

" II est ordonne k Lagucrre, valet de pied de sa 
M ajeste, de se transporter incessamment dans le mai- 
son dusieur Claude, ci-devant ministre dc la R. P. R. 
a Charenton, et de lui faire commandement de la 
part de S. M. de sortir de la ville de Paris dans vingt- 
quatre heuresau plus tard, pourse retirer incessam- 
ment hors du royaume. A l'effet de quoi, le dit 
Laguerre l'accompagnera j usque sur la frontiere par 
laquelle 11 desirera sortir. Fontainebleau, xxi 
Octobre 1685. " Louis. 

" Colbert." 

It is due to the memory of the illustrious Col- 
bert, to mention that he died in 1683; and 
consequently is free from the reproach of sanction- 
ing the Edict of Revocation, and its corollary 
decrees. They were apparently countersigned by 
his eldest son, better known as Marquis de Seigne- 
lay, who was Secretaire d'Etat de la Maison du 
Roi, and Minister of the Marine. The practice 
of using the family name, instead of the titular 
honour, was common among the old families. The 
duke de Bouillon signed Henri de la Tour — the 
duke de Soubise, Benjamin de Rohan — and the 
statesman Yillcroy, de Neuf ville. 

The following is relative to the demolition of 
the temple at Charenton, commenced on the very 
day the edict of revocation was registered by the 
parliament : — 

" Je viens d'ariver, Monsieur, jay less£ une 
partie de mes officiers dans le temple pour y 
coucher. Les autres sont dans les plus prochins 
cabarets du temple pour se reposer pendant la 
nuict, et demain auront soin des auenues du temple 
et praincipalement des portcs pour empescher I'in- 
coinmodit£ des curicux. Jay fait arretter la fille et 
lay fait remettre entre les mains du commissaire 
Lam are qui la menee aux nouvelles catholiques. 
Je ferai encore un tour demain et receuray les 
ordres que vous aurez la bont6 de me donner. Je 
croy que les menuisiers auront acbeve leurs ouvrage 
sur les neuf heures du matin. Je suis, monsieur, 
avec beaucoup de respec, vostre tres humble et tres 
obeissant serviteur, 

" De Francini Gbandmaison. 

" Ce Lundi au soir, 22 Oct. 1685." 
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Some idea of the extensive ramifications of the 
police may be formed from these extracts : — 

" 10 Jan. 1688. En mon quartier il ne rente que 
le sieur Dcstreville, qui est un garcon demeurant 
rue des Mauvais-Garcons chei Corneille, vinaigrier, 
a la 2° chambre, Icquel ne veut njr signer ny faire 
abjuration. Jcan-I^niis Alexandre, rue du Monton, 
n'a sign* ny ne veut faire abjuration, n'a point dc 
domcstique. 

" Les deux garcons du sieur AusTere et leur 
servante nont voulu signer ni faire abjuration, so 
eont ab»entez. jay scelle dans leur maiaon, Rue de 
la Potcryc. 

Rue de la Terrene a l'hostel de Bourbon, 
maison gnmye, sont logez Monsieur le Marquis 
d'lnoncourt, madame sa ferame, leur fils et quatre 
titles ct leur fille de chambre lous de la R. P. R. 
avec un lnquais de meme religion et 3 laquais Al- 
mands Lutheriens. Madame d'lnoncourt scayt 
que la declaration du roy porte lft jours pour con- 
gedier les domcstiques. Elle refuse de conned icr 
lea trois Lutheriens. 

" I^e sieur Desguilly cydevant capitaine de 
caTalerie au regiment de Comminge, logo a la teste 
d'or, Rue de la tixeranderie. II est de la R. P. R. 
Bon lacquais est catholique. Monseigneur de Lou- 
voia l'a faitmander pour lui vcnlrparlcr. (Vol. ii.) 

" 21 Jan. 1686. L'on m'a donn* advis aujour- 
dhuy, que dans le cabaret du Riche, laboureur, qui 
est a l'entree de la rue des fosses, M. le Prince. 
II s'y assemble presque tous les soirs des marchands 
ct artisans de la religion et dc nouveaux catholiques, 
ou iU se trouve quelquefois jusques & dixhui*. ou 
viugtct, qu'ila y tietuient dea discoura scaudaleux. 
(Vol. ii.) 

" 28 Oct. 1686. Le ministre Gilbert de la Ro- 
chelle ne s'est point log* en aubcrgo dans la crainte 
d'etre docouvert. L'on m'a aaseure qu'il se retire 
chez la nommce Hot, reTenderesse, qui est unc 
nouvelle catholique dc ses amis qui demeure Rue 
de la Conic au Eaubg St. Germain. II fut hier au 
prciehe chez M. 1'ambasaadeur dc Danemarc, et 
l'on dit qu'il y doibt entrer pour y demeurer et 
preacher en Francois. Ccttc nominee Bot est uue 
femme qui a denja parut suspecte eu d'autres 
occasions." (Vol. iii.) 

Extract of a deposition madb 3 Dbc. 1686. 

" Que le nomme Desbaux, potior d'estain, rue 
des Fosses St. Germain, est 1'agcnt de tous les 
rat croians de Paris, et que sa femme va de maison 
en maison porter des livres et des lettres. Que 
chez le nomme Lebeuf a la Place Maubert on 
s'asscrable quelquefois. Que U femme de Bexard, 
cy-devant ancien de Charenton, est unc seditieuse 
qu'il faudrait met Ire eu lieu dc suret*." (Vol. i.) 

Report of Oliver Cellier. 

" Ce 26 Jan. 1 687. Jai est* ce matin chez I'envoi* 
dc Brandebourg daus le lieu ou ils font leur arsem- 
blee : je m'i suis trouv* le premier, et ai exactemcnt 
observe tous les usages qui i ont paru. J'ai vei 5 
person nes qui ont chant* en Francois. J'en ai 
suiTi un, lequel a fort observ* ma contenence. Jc 
l'ai suivi jusques dans la rue de Lavandieres. Je 
l'ai veu entrer dans unc porte cntre deux portcs 
carrees vis-a-vis M. Boulo, cirrurgien. 

" L'homme que j'ay observe a bien quarante 
ans ; il a le visage un peucarre", les hicux et la fassc 
un peu enflammez. II a unc assez grande espee 
a garde d'assie tres luisant. Le juste corps gris un 
peu brun." (Vol. iv.) 



The fifth volume contains memoirs, correspon- 
dence, and accounts of books furnished to new 
converts, amounting to the enormous sum of 
536,640 livres. There were evidently suspicions 
of p*"culation, as the inquiries appear directed 
towards detection ; and the report made upon the 
accounts of one Clement states, that he produces 
no proof, nor entries in books or journals either 
to justify his expenditure, or to show what the 
booksellers have delivered to him. It ia also 
stated that the documents furnished by him had 
been altered. The reporter's opinion may be in- 
ferred from this observation : Par ce moyen la 
despense effective de 4 & 900 mille livres, peut 
estreenfleeet portee a 6, 7, 8, 9 et un miliou, oinsi 
qu'il aura plu au sieur Clement." 

It is stated by Rulhiere that Pellison did not 
leave his accounts in perfect order ; and as he wm 
concerned in the distribution of these books, it ia 
probable that this transaction gave rise to the im- 
putation. 

Vol. VI. contains the papers seized on the per- 
sons of fugitives, and in the houses of suspected 
relaps ; with a number of abjurations, many of 
which are signed in blank, having neither the date, 
the name of the ecclesiastic receiving, nor of the 
requisite wituesaes attesting the declaration. 



No. V. — Extract from the Dublin Univbbsity 
MAQAZiNE/br August, 1837, p. 210. 

" The very names of the most respectable and 
honoured families in Ireland remind us of the 
channels through which knowledge of the cruelties; 
and frauds of Romanism in France must have 
reached the hearts of Irish Protestants. Men who 
were sufferers for their faith, flying from the most 
ruthless persecution, were received with open arms 
in Ireland. If their religion and their distresses 
recommended them, their industry and knowledge 
established their claims to public favour. The effect 
of their representations can hardly be exaggerated : 
their presence was a strong testimony to the proof 
of their statements. The monarch who had 
broken faith with, and outraged humanity in his 
persecution of them, was the patron of a pretender 
to the British throne, whom four-fifths of the 
people of Ireland regarded as their lawful sove- 
reign. The short reign of James II. had suffici- 
ently awakened Protestant alarm ; but when 
crowds of sufferers, Hying for their lives, sought a 
refuge in Ireland, showing by their industry and 
arts what Romanism would sacrifice rather than 
tolerate freedom of opinion, and by their recitals 
exhibiting the crimes by which an intolerant 
church would uphold its despotism, it is difficult to 
imagine the excesses to which men, remembering 
the cruelties of James, threatened with aggravated 
oppression, and surrounded by multitudes thirsting 
for their lands, might not have been stimulated." 

The Editor then refers to Dr. Kenney's most 
valuable work, entitled Facts ami Document* illus- 
trative of the History of the Period immediately pre- 
ceding the Accession of William III., from which be 
unves two extracts : the latter is borrowed by Dr. 
Kenney from a work of Mr. Bion, a Roman 
Catholic priest, who was influenced by the cruelties 
of the church and government, and the faithful 
endurance of Protestants, to renounce the creed of 
Rome, and who sought au asylum in England. 

" In the year 1703, several Protestants out of 
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Languedoe and the Cevennes were put on board 
oar galleys. They were narrowly watched and 
observed, and I was exceedingly surprised on 
8unday morning, after Baying moss on the 
bancaffe, [a table so placed that all in the galley 
rosy sec the priest when he elevates the host] to 
hear the comite [an officer similar to a boatswain 
of a ship] say that he was going to give the 
Huguenots the bastinado, because they did not 
kneel or show respect to the mysteries of the mass ; 
and that he was proceeding to acquaint the captain 
therewith. The very name of bastinado terrified 
me ; and, though I had never seen this dreadful 
execution, I begged the comite to forbear till the 
next Sunday, and said that in the meantime I 
would endeavour to convince them of what I 
then tho u ght their duty and my own. Accord- 
ingly, I tried all the methods I could possibly 
think of for that purpose : sometimes making use 
of fair means, giving them victuals, and doing 
them good offices: sometimes using threats, and 
representing the torments that were designed for 
them ; and often urging the king's command, and 
quoting the passage of St. Paul, that he who 
resists the higher power resists God. 1 had not at 
that time a design to oblige them to do anything 
against their consciences ; and I confess that what 
I did proceeded from a motive of pity and tender- 
ne»B. This was the cause of my seal, which 
would have been more fatal to them, had not Uod 
eudued them with sufficient resolution and virtue 
to bear up against my arguments, and the terrible 
execution which they had in view. I could not 
but admire the modesty of their answers, and the 
greatness of their courage ; * The king,' said they, 
* is indeed the master of our bodies, but not of our 
consciences.' 

•* At last, the dreadful day being come, the comite 
narrowly observed them, to see the fruit of ray 
labours : there were only two out of twenty that 
bowed the knee to Baal ; the rest generously 
refused it, and were accordingly, by the captain's 
command, served in the maimer following. In 
order to the execution every man's chains were 
taken off, and they were put successively into the 
hands of four Turks, who stripped them stark 
naked, and stretched them upon the courtier (a 
great gun near the stem of the galley, which 
carried a six-and-thirty pound ball) : there they are 
so held that they cannot so much as stir, during 
which time there is a horrid silence throughout 
the whole galley ; and it is altogether so cruel a 
scene that the most profligate, obdurate wretches 
cannot bear to dwell upon the sight, but are often 
obliged to turn away their eyes. The victim, 
being thus prepared, the Turk chosen to be the 
executioner, with a long cudgel or knotty rope's 
end, unmercifully beats the poor wretch, and that 
the more willingly because he thinks it acceptable 
to his prophet Mahomet. But the most barbarous 
of all is, that after the skin is flayed off from their 
bodies, the only balsam applied to their wounds 
is a mixture of vinegar and salt : after this they 
are thrown into the hospital already described. 
I went thither after the execution, and could not 
refrain from tears at the sight of so much barba- 
rity: they perceived it, and, though scarcely able 
to speak through weakness and paiu, they thanked 
me for the compassion I expressed, and for the 
kindness I had always shown to them. I went 
with a design to administer some comfort to them, 



and was glad to find them less moved than I was 
myself. It was truly wonderful to see with what 
patience and Christian constancy they bore their 
torments ; in the midst of their pains never 
expressing anything like rage, but calling upon 
Almighty God, and imploring his assistance. I 
visited them day by day, and as often as I did, my 
conscience upbraided me for persisting so long in 
a religion, whose capital errors I had before per- 
ceived, but, above all, which inspired so much 
cruelty, a temper directly opposite to the spirit of 
Christianity. At last their wounds, like so many 
mouths preaching to rac, made me sensible of my 
error, and experimentally taught me the excellence 
of the Protestant religion. 

" But it is time to conclude and draw a curtain 
over this horrid scene, which presents none but 
ghastly nights, and transactions full of barbarity; 
but which all show how fabe it is, what they now 
przUmd in France fur detaining the Protestants in 
the galleys : vis., that they do not suffer there on 
a religious account, but are condemned for rebel- 
lion and disobedience. The punishments inflicted 
on them when they refuse to adore the host — the 
rewards and advantages offered on their compliance 
in that particular, are a sufficient argument against 
the above pretence, there being no such offers 
made to those condemned for crimes. It shows 
the world also the most incredible barbarity prac- 
tised againt the French Protestants; and at the 
same time sets forth, in a manner the most honour- 
able, their virtue, their constancy, and seal for 
their holy religion." 



No. VI.— Notice of Paul Rabout. 

Some remarks upon this work, in an estimable 
periodical {Le Semeur, 5th June), indicate an 
omission of importance, and the author readily 
acknowledges, with Pharaoh's butler, «« I do re- 
member my fault this day." Never did pastor 
deserve a grateful record of his worth more than 
Paul Kabaut ; and from the present very limited 
sketch it will be seen that the vicissitudes of this 
minister's life are entitled to the professed biogra- 
pher's attention. 

A brief notice of this indefatigable preacher was 
published in 1808 ; first, as appendix to Reflexions 
Philotophiques et Politique* sur la Tolerance Re- 
ligieme, &c. It was afterwards printed separately, 
under the title of Notice liiographique sur Paul 
Rabaut, pastcxtr pendant plus de cinquante ana d 
Nimes, par S. P. de N. (Scipion Ponsof Nismes). 

Paul Babaut was born at Bedarieux (Hcrault) 
9th Jan., 1718, of Protestant parents ; and although 
the pastoral calling was then, with few exceptions, 
a certain path to the gibbet or the wheel, he was 
determined to enter upon the sacred, though 
perilous function. Where he resided it would 
be difficult to say with precision, for concealment 
and frequent removals were indispensable to bis 
existence, but he officiated at Nismes and its 
vicinity during half a century, in the greater part 
of which period a price was set upon his head. 

His ministry was numerously followed — his . 
hearers sometimes exceeding ten thousand penons. j 
His eloquence was favoured by a peculiarity of 
voice, described by one who knew him personally, 
as retentiuante et argentic, quoique aigue , a quality 
which enabled him to overcome the disadvantage 
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of preaching In the open air. His fluency in 
prayer was very great ; and the unaffected piety of 
his conduct, in conformity with the doctrines he 
preached, obtained for him the esteem of many 
enlightened members of the Romish church, and 
particularly that of M. BecdelicTre, Bishop of 
Nismes, a character similar to Fenclon in mildness 
and charity. That excellent prelate made several 
efforts, remarkable for their tolerant tendency ; but 
private influence could not withstand the pitiless 
commands of a bigoted government. 

Rabaut differed from the Huguenots of the 
preceding century by his decided disapproval of ! 
resistance to civil authority. He considered a 
readiness for martyrdom the surest means for 
promoting the cause of Christ's church ; and among 
various instances of his fixed principles on this 
point, one of the deepest interest occurred when 
M. Desubas was conducted to execution. That 
young preacher's case inspired much interest 
throughout Languedoc; and the wanton conduct 
of the troops, when he was arrested, had kindled 
such a spirit of animosity, that a body of young 
men, armed with guns, swords, scythes, and forks, 
devoted themselves to effect his deliverance from 
the escort, when removed from Nismes to Mont- 
pellier. The authorities being informed of the 
project, increased the military force, and gave orders 
to kill Desubas, rather than suffer his escape. 

Rabaut also heard of the design, and proceeded 
to the assemblage, where his eloquence was at 
first ineffectual towards appeasing their effer- 
vescence. After addressing them in the name of 
the unfortunate captive, he concluded : — " Should 
God destine me to such an end, I implore you 
beforehand, and I claim it of your affection, to 
suffer me to die peaceably, that I may not be- 
come a cause of tears to your kindred and friendB, 
or to your country, torn by the troubles which 
would follow such a revolt ; and it is only on 
these conditions that I will continue my pastoral 
functions among you." This allocution induced 
the multitude to disperse, and the pious minister, 
more anxious to enforce Christian submission 
than to save the life of his beloved friend and 
brother, then proceeded to other groups, where he 
was equally successful. 

Rabaut's outlawed condition exposed him to 
many vicissitudes and wonderful escapes. On one 
occasion he was followed to the house of a 
baker : the place was forthwith invested, and the 
impending danger was averted by the pastor's 
hastily putting on the baker's dress, covered with 
flour, in which disguise he passed the sentinel at 
the door, holding in his hand an empty bottle, 
under pretence of procuring wine, and having 
placed a rose in his mouth, to assist in concealing 
his features. 

On another occasion he was traced to a humble 
dwelling, where he was preserved from arrest by 
the generous effort of a woman, who had given 
birth to a child otdy a few dajs previously. Re- 
gardless of her own condition, she sent away her 
niTse, held the infant on her knees, and when 
her room was searched by the soldiers, Rabaut 
was concealed in the bed, his head being covered 
with a cap belonging to his unexpected protector. 

But although Rabaut made every possible ex- 
ertion for escaping the perils which beset him, he 
did not hesitate to face danger when the good of 
his brethren required it. For nt a period when the 



prisons and galleys were crowded with Protectants, 
and a renewal of former horrors was generally 
apprehended, Rabaut ventured alone to present a 
petition to the Marquis de Paulmy, governor of the 
province, whom he accosted on the road, sur- 
rounded by his guard of honour. The marquis 
conversed for some time with the intrepid minister, 
and generously allowed him to retire free. At 
that time his arrest would have been followed by 
certain execution — nothing being required for his 
condemnation beyond the proof of identity ; and 
yet under such circumstances he had ventured to 
declare his name. 

As intimidation was found to be ineffectual, 
corruption was used; and Rabaut was offered a 
considerable sum by the government, on condition 
of his leaving France. He constantly refused, and 
his perseverance was ultimately rewarded by the 
removal of legal disabilities. He had the happiness 
to see liberty of conscience and the right of wor- 
ship proclaimed by law. He assisted at the de- 
dication of a Protestant temple at Nismes, and 
preached, under the protection of the magistrates, 
those doctrines he had faithfully taught, while 
hunted by soldiers as a beast of prey. 

Nothing is more common with the opponents of 
religious liberty than the attempt to identify 
Protestants with Jacobins; but Paul Rabaut, at 
that time the most eminent among them, and who 
had been during many years their guide and re- 
presentative, was arrested by order of the conven- 
tion. His advanced age and infirmities were 
disregarded by his enemies. Too feeble to walk 
to the prison, and no carriage being at hand, he 
was carried there on an ass. The fall of Robes- 
pierre restored him to liberty ; and he soon after 
closed his mortal career in his own house at 
N ismes. As his last hour approached, be exhorted 
the friends assembled round his bed to persevere 
with constancy in their religious tenets, and to 
practise fidelity to the authorities, notwithstanding 
the cruel injuries he had received from the con- 
vention. Having bid them farewell, he requested 
that the nunc dimittu might be sung, and died in 
his seventy-seventh year, on the 4th Vendemiaire 
of the year III. (5th September, 1794.) 

He was interred in the cellar of his habitation. 
A good price was offered by some Catholics for 
the house, to the widow of his son, Rabaut Pomier ; 
but, as it was feared that some insult might be 
offered to Rabaut's remains, the property was 
assigned, for a very inferior sura, to the Protestant 
Orphan Institution of Nismes, to which it still 
belongs. A stone in the cellar marks the spot 
where repose the ashes of this venerable and cou- 
rageous confessor of the truth. 

His son, Jean Paul Rabaut St. Etienne, eminent 
as a scholar and minister, and celebrated for his 
conduct in the convention, was born at Nismes in 
April, 1143. Being member of a commission 
charged to prevent the outbreak of an expected 
plot, his denunciation of Hebert drew upon him- 
self and his colleagues the animosity of the 
Jacobins, already incensed against him for opposing 
the condemnation of Louis XVI. The Marquis 
d'Arbaud Jouques(p. 31), in reproaching the Pro- 
testants of the Gard with their regicide principles, 
makes an exception in favour of Rabaut St. 
Etienne, "qui rejeta avec horreur ce trim* execrable. 

Rabaut was involved in the catastrophe of May, 
1793, and was arrested 2nd of June ; but he 
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escaped, and remained concealed during six 
months. SeTeral versions respecting his discover}' 
; and arrest being current, 1 am indebted to the 
J recollections of Madame Rabaut Pomier for the 
following details : — 

Rabaut St. Etienne, and Rabaut Pomier, his 
brother, had token refuge in the Faubourg Pois- 
sonniere, at the house of one Paixac, to whom 
Rabaut St. Etienne had rendered great services. 
He was not a Catholic noble, as some have stated, 
nor a carpenter, as others have asserted. His 
father was a huissier, and his wife a bonnet- 
maker. Paixac had constructed a hiding-place in 
his house, wherein the brothers Rabaut were con- 
cealed. Everything was complete, with the ex- 
ception of the entrance, which resembled the mouth 
of an oven. For that purpose Paizac applied to a 
carpenter whom he had long known, and in whom 
he placed confidence : the man denounced him. 
Rabaut St. Etienne was seized, and, being already 
outlawed, was at once conducted to execution. 
Paizac and his wife were guillotined the same day, 
5th Dec., 1793. Their crime consisted in the 
refuge given to Rabaut. 

Rabaut Pomier remained in prison nearly a 
year, after which he was liberated. He was a 
highly respected pastor, and president of the con- 
sistory of Paris. 

Rabaut Dupuis, another son of Paul Rabaut, 
followed the legal profession, and was one of the 
council of Five Hundred. 



No. VII.— Recent act of intolerance. 

The following disgraceful circumstance has been 
related in the Paris journals, extracted from the 
Phare de la Rochelle. It will be found at length 
in the Propagateur of 30th June, 1838. 

A Protestant lady, named Flcury, died at the 
village of Pont-l'Abba (Charente-Inferieure) and 
was interred on the 2nd of June by the Protestant 
pastor of Marennes. As cemeteries are communal 
property, and under the control of the mayor, inde- 
pendent of the clergy, the deceased was buried in 
the only burial-ground, which however the priests, 
according to their custom, consider a domain of 
the church. The vicar had protested against the 
sepulture ; and in the night of the 7th he had the 
corpse disinterred. He then wrote the following 
record of his own disgrace : — 

" A Mons. Cambon, Pasteur d Marennes . 

" Monsieur, le belwuvre que celui dont vous etes 
venu vous illustrer a Pont-l'Abbe, la veille du saint 
jour de la Pentec6te. Vous avez grand sujet de vous 
en glorifier, la memoire en rcstera longtcmps dans les 
camrs. Le corps de Maw Flcury vient eniin d'etre 
exhum6 du lieu ou, contrc mon droit ct mon oppo- 
sition, vous l'aviex fait cteposer. Cctte operation 
s' est terminee cettc nuit entre minuit et une heure. 

" Courage, Monsieur I encore quelques actes de 
cette nature, et vous rendrez de plus en plus rc- 
commandable votre ministere, dfja si accredite par 
la solidite de vos doctrines. Le repos dont vous 
assurcz le corps de vos fidelcs apres leur mort est 
une garantie du repos dont vous pouvez assurer 
leur ame. 

" Recevez, Monsieur, l'assurancc de toute la con- 
sideration que •vous avez su m'inspirer. 

u Lahro, Desscrvant de Pont-FAbbi. 
** Font-l'Abbe, le8 Juin 1838." 



This strange letter obtained a reply from the 
Protestant pastor, the mildness of which presented 
a striking contrast to the unchristian boastings of 
the priest. He congratulated himself that he was 
not minister of a religion which pursues men 
even in their grave, and would deprive their mortal 
remains of the rest they deny to their souls ; and 
concluded by exhorting the vicar to inquire seri- 
ously, and as in the presence of his Maker, whether 
his conduct and sentiments were Christian, or if he 
had not rather stilled the voice of charity and the 
feelings of humanity. 



No. VIII— Abrigi de FHistoire de Sismes, de 
Mfnard, continue jusqu'd not jours, par P. L. 
Baragnon pere, avocat a la cour royale de 
Nismes, Vols. I. to III. 

The author was unable to procure a copy of the 
above work until after his own task was finished. 
The third volume concludes with an account of the 
Bagarre in 1790. However, with all possible de- 
ference for the advantages enjoyed by M. Baragnon 
as an inhabitant of Nismes, his arguments have 
not induced any alteration in the volume now 
offered to the public. 

From the sixteenth century M. Baragnon's his- 
tory is almost, without intermission, an Acted* Accu- 
sation against the Protestants ; yet his account of 
the Camisards has not necessitated more than a 
marginal note, wherein his testimony to the severe 
measures adopted has been adduced. 

At a later period, where there is an allusion to 
the audacity of the Protestants in holding assem- 
blies (1743 to 1745), it would certainly have 
tended to establish his character for impartiality, 
had he not withheld Menard's testimony to their 
loyalty. During a consistory held at Ledignau, 
news was received of the king's illness ; on which 
the ministers instantly suspended their discussion, 
to offer a prayer for his recover)-. (Menard, vol. 
vi. p. 603.) 

It will not therefore excite surprise that M. 
Baragnon blames the Protestants for the troubles 
of 1790. He admits that in the publications of 
the Catholic party there are exaggerations, as well 
as in those written by Protestants ; but his avowed 
preference for the statement made byM. de Mar. 
guerittes, mayor of Nismes, has caused him to over- 
look the circumstance of its being a justification of 
the municipal body, then accused of countvr-revo- 
lutionary principles, and for that reason ex parte. 
However the mayor's statement contains an im- 
portant admission. 

" Ce n'etait point une quereUe de religion ; les 
dograes, le culte n'y entraient pour rien ; mais 
e'etait 1'iuquietude des catholiqucs d'avoir vu 
d'abord la force armeu entre les mains d'un petit 
nombrc des citoyens, dont plus de la moitie etaieut 
protestans; c'etaitlemecontentementdes protrstans, 
de n'avoir pas eu dans l'elcction des ofticiers muni- 
cipauxla part qu'ils pouvaient y pretendre." Compte 
rendu, quoted by Baragnon, vol. iii. p. 445. 

We may here fairly inquire how it happened 
that the intrigues began before the municipal elec- 
tions ; and consequently, before the protestants 
could entertain discontent at exclusion 1 The elec- 
tions took place in February, 1790; but Frotnent 
proceeded to Turin in January , and he declares in 
one of his publications, that the nobility of Lan- 
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guedoc had held a deliberation at Toulouse, in 
November, 1789, for the purpose of planning 
measures to restore the old regime. Lauxe de 
Peret, 2« livraison, p. 198. 

In the autumn of 1 789 some violent pamphlets 
were issued against the Protestants. Pierre Romain 
aux Catholiques de Nirnes bears no date, but 
Charles Sincere a Pierre Rotnain, which responds 
to the appeal, and is apparently from the same 
pen, is dated 22d Nov., 1789. These libels contain a 
declaration of mortal hatred against the Protestants : 
a P. S. to the latter declares that the free exercise 
of the reformed religion would cause the ruin of 
the monarchy ; and suggests a subscription for 
publishing a new edition of Caveyrac's Apologie, 
which is called cet ouvrage immortel." 

Respecting Froment, we learn from M. Barag- 
non that his quarrel with the friends of the revo- 
lution was altogether personal in its origin ; that 
he was never the real chief of the Catholic party ; 
and that the accounts of his services have been 
greatly exaggerated by his wounded vauity. His 
correspondence with the Count d'Artois, and his 
ical in the Catholic cause, are however admitted, 
pp. 4ir>— 8. 

In the terrible episode of the Bagarre, the 
question is, who was the aggressor 1 and M. 
Baragnon unhesitatingly charges the Protestant 
party. 

" L'assemblec nationale, indispose contre les 
catholiques |iar la petition du 20 Avril, snvait que 
Tinteret des religionnaires les liait etroitement a 
la cause de la revolution, et les protegeait ouverte- 
ment: l'aaserablee Glectorale etait entieremcnt a 

leur devotion Toutes les contrtea protcs- 

tantes ctaicnt en armes, et prevenues de hmgue 
main ; e'est sous ces auspices que T assemble* elec- 
torate devait se r£unir le 4 Juin." — P. 477 — 8. 

This paragraph decides the author's point of 
view : the version adopted in this volume will in 
consequence wound his historical susceptibilities. 
We differ widely in our conclusions ; and public 
opinion is the tribunal which must decide between 
us. 

The writings of M. Lauxe de Peret have been 
violently assailed by what is termed the royalist 
party in France ; yet the author is not aware that 
any detailed refutation of his statements has been 
attempted. He is moreover so very minute in 
dates, names, and places, that, if his assertions are 
unfounded, it would be a very easy task to con- 
trovert him. Several highly respectable inhabit- 
ants of Nismes, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
haTe borne testimony to his veracity, by corre- 
spondence and in conversation ; and the best pos- 
sible reply to M. Baragnon's account of the 
Bagarre is a passage from M. Lauxe de Peret, 
published in 1818. Both these writers were ad- 
vocates of Nismes, and equally near the best sources 
of information. 

En 1788, en 1789, et au commencement de 



1790, juaqu'au moment on Ton discuta la constitu- 
tion civile du clerge, 1' opinion fut unanime dans 
presque toutes lea classes ; la revolution, e'est-a- 
dire, unc rfeforme qui n'etait pas encore rcvolution- 
naire, fut rec,uc avec un enthousiasme aussi general 
qu'en aucun auire lieu de la France. Mais dans 
cette mime annee 1790, des bommes qui ne too. 
laient aucune reforme fonderent sur l'opporition 
des cultes Temperance d'une opposition politique, 
d'une division qui troublat les esprits, qui fit 
pr£ferer passionnement les intents particuleirs i 
Tint£r£t public dont la raison a'occupe seule.et qui 
enfln, malgrt les vasux naturelt du plus grand 
nombre des Francais, fit travailler les Francais 
eux-m^mes a 1'entier retablissement de ee que l'ao- 
toritfe du sificle venait d'abolir. C'eat ainsi que 
Ton parvint k se separer les una des autre* let 
catholiques et les religionnaires." 1" livraiaon, 
p. 96. 

The official report presented to the National 
Assembly by M. Alquier comprises the depositions 
of numerous witnesses, who establish the charge 
of fanatical conduct and threats on the part of the 
Catholics, in the mouth of April; but those state- 
ments M. Baragnon does not condescend to notice. 

The Bagarre occurred in June. The destruction 
of the capucin convent has been the subject of 
controversy. The death of M. Masaip was the 
pretext of violence, aud according to the statement 
of one party he was killed by a shot, fired or sup- 
posed to be fired from the convent — their opponents 
declare it was a malicious colouring, intended to 
justify the assault. One fact is beyond doubt : 
M. Maasip was killed in front of the convent, and 
M. Baragnon offers the following truly ingenious 
solution of a charge, rendered more intricate by 
the depositions of the monks themselves, and es- 
pecially by that of their gardener, who stated thai 
the shots appeared to him to be fired from the con- 
vent : — 

" S'il nous est pennis de donner notre opinion, 
d'cxpliquer la mort de M Massip, et de fair* con- 
corder le recit de M. de Marguerittes avec la depo- 
sition des religieux, nous dirons que des malvcil- 
lans, postea autour du Luxembourg ou dans Tangle 
de la rue Notre- Dame, tirerent sur les rassemble- 
ment place d Tcsplanadc plusieurs coups de feu qui 
n'atteignirent personne, et n'avaient d'autre but 
que d' exciter un mouvement ; que ces coups de 
feu mirent T6pouvante dans la troupe, et que, dans 
le deaordre qui en fut la suite, la maJadresse d"un 
legionnaire donna la mort a M. Massip." — P. 501. 

A fourth volume, bringing the history of Nismes 
down to 1830, has been for some time announced, 
and the author regrets that the delay in ita ap- 
pearance has prevented his availing himself of M. 
Baragnon's superior advantages and skilful reason- 
ings, for correcting any erroneous notions which 
he may have formed, notwithstanding the most 
scrupulous attention in consulting individuals, resi- 
dents of Nismes in 1815. 
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Ahsolptiow of Henry IV. by proxy, page 122 

Albeit. Archduke and Cardinal, commands a Spauish 

army. 122 
A Ibigenses. account of. t 
Alencon, Duke of. see Francis. 
Alexander III.. Pope, 2 
VI.. Pope. 3 

Alexandrin. Cardinal, sent on a mission to Charles IX., IS 
A liners, Dey of, refuses to deliver Protectant* to 

Louis XIV.. 222 
Alva. Duke of. consults with the Queen at Bayonne. |£ 
Ambassador, English, objects to place tapestry fur the fete 

DUm, 203: advises Rohan to make terms, 223; chapels 

watched by police, 2ii3 
Amboise. conspiracy of, ISL et seq. 
Amiens taken by the Spaniards, 198 ; retaken. LM 
Ancre. Marshal d'. 813. 814. 215. If 

Audclot, hi* tioldness before the Kim;, 11; attacks Orleans.!!; 
mission to Germany. 34.; saves Orleans after the battle of 
Dreux. jJH exhorts the Huguenot chiefs to take arm*. 
death, fift 

Angers, the castle surprised, 132 ; the town attacked l>> 

Conde. 138 
Angoul^me. Duke d\ 279, 8*1 
Anjon. Duke of, see Henry and Francis. 
Appendix, 221 

ArlMitd Jouques, M injiib d'. 879. 8B2. 286. 22fi 

Argout. Count d'. 2££ 

Arnay-le-Duc. battle of, 24. 

Arn hi Id pleads against the Jesuits, 120. 

A man Id refuses to demolish Port Louis, 220 

Arpa ill argues, fatal collision at, 218 

Arques. battle of, 164 

Arrets favourable to Protestants, 21H 

Assembly at Veudome. Hi at Nantes, 13 ; at St. Germain*, 
30; at Moulius. 4<1; at Nancy. 139 ; at Rochelle. 114 ; at 
Mantes, lflfi ; at dp, 201 ; at Cliatelleniult, 203: at Sail- 
mur, 211 : at Grenoble, 111 ; at Ni*me*. 215 ■ ; at Rochelle, 
819; of Notable*, 228; at Toulouse. 246 : National. 874. 
37»i. see iV'taWe*. 

Astier, Gabriel, preacher, hanged. 253. 254 

Aubixne. d.'. quits Pari* before the St. Bartholomew. 9*_1 ex- 
hortation to the King of Navarre. 113; narrow esrajie at 
Bio s. LL8 ; ut Limoges, 121 : defends Montaigu. 122 ; sent 
to St. Germ tins bv the King of Navarre. 121 ; scheme fur 
alarming M. de Segur. 12*; defends the Isle of Olerou, 
132 ; advice to Henry IV., 122; his remarkable observation 
mi Chatcl's attumpl, 122 

Aubime. T. A. d\ exposes Biron's project, 201; address to 
La Tremouille, 202 : invited to court. g'i3; his discussion 
with Du Perron, 202; Queen attrmpts to win him over, 211; 
reproaches Bouillon. 912 ; ill -treated by Conde, 215 ; 
notice of his character, 21H 

Aubiguy, d*. Jesuit. 801 

Aul>ry preaches against Slxtus V., 174 ; consulted Iry Bar- 
riere. IBS 

Au male. Duke of, made governor of Paris, 122 

, d . the chevalier, killed at St. Denis, 124 

, skirmish at, 182 

Aumont, Marshal d*. recommends Henry III. to attack 
Guise, 122; refuses the Duke's offer of a government, 147; 
assists at Ivry. 120. 
Auneau. battle of. 130 

Avenelles gives information of the conspiracy of Amboise, 20 
Aygalier*. B.ir.in d*. endeavours to pacify the C'amiairds, 
2C7 ; his peril, 263 ; death. 221 

Baoex. Margrave of, killed at Montcontonr, 21 

Bar. Duke of, marries the King's sister. 122 

Bnragnon. notice of his hi-tury, 281 

Barrierc proposes to assassinate Henry IV.. 1M 

B.i**ompterre's remark upon the death of Cb irles IX.. 102 : 

hu father the means of rallying the I<cns,uc, 16? ; i.tlier 

particulars. 208, 216, 221. 223, «25, 22£ 
Bisville, intendant, 2]^ 252, 253, 222 
Bavle, 243 

Bayutine. iuterview at. 19 : Stnda's remark upon it, lQj} 
Beam united to France, breed conversion there, 818. 24& 
llcaugencv tiken by the Huguenots. 34 
Be invoir besieged and taken by the King of Navarre. L13 
Bel.uulellc. ¥:«.ry, her constancy when sufferiiig m irtyrdom 
at Rochelle. 12 



Bellievre sent to excuse the St. Bartholomew to the Swiss 
cantons. 93_; assists Henry III. in his flight tram Poland. 
108: sent to forbid Guise going to Paris, Hi 

Bergerac, treaty of. Lit 

Bernis, Count Keuede, 220 

Berthier, Bishop, protests against edict of Nantes, 128 
Bexa speaks at the conference of l'uitsy . 2« ; observation to 
the King of Navarre. SS_i exerts himself to obtain assist- 
ance for the Huguenots, 123 
Biron, Marshal , commands at the siege of St. Jean d'Angely, 
72 ; persuades Coliguy to go to Paris, U ; defends himself 
fiT the Bastille, 90 ; his mission to Rochelle, 102; the 
inhabitants of that city refuse to admit him, 122 ; he be- 
sieges Marans, 122; suspected by the league, LSI: dispute* 
of the military at the barricades. 142 : induces the S«i«* 
to acknowledge Henry IV., lfiil; dissuades that piince 
from retiring to England, L&3 : assists at Ivry, 120. ; has a 
command at the siege of Rouen, IB2 : observation to his 
■on. 122 ; death, 124 
Biruu, the Baron. &c, enters Vcnd&me sword in hand, lfii ; 
invests Rouen, LKfl ; recovers Dijon. 182 ; assist* at Fun- 
laine-Prancaise. 182 ; his conspiracy, 122 ; betrays Sully, 
122 ; arrested. 21111 
nianehet, a rovalisl. hanged by the leaguers, 145 
lllaucmesnil. President, condemned, but escapes, lfii 
Bob rW defends Kouen, 180; the first to join the King after 

his abjuration, lau 
!• i. 240. 842 

Boucher, Dr., joins the Sixteen. 134. 123 ; intercedes with 
M lyenne for them, Ltj ; preaches with xcal against Henry 
IV.. lai 

Bouillou, Duke of. sec Tnrtnne. 

Bouillon, Duke of. implicated with Biron. 800; his letters. 
201 ; convokes the chief Huguenots. 2U1 ; submits to the 
King, 2Q<; urges Conde to join the Huguenots, 210 ; is in 
the court interest, 211 

Boulogne, sk-ge of, JO 

BourlMfti, Anthony of, employed in Flanders. 11 ; encourage* 
the Protestants, 15_i la-comes the head of a party. l*j 
thwarted by the Guises. 18j his want of resolution, iii; 
plan for munlering him, 23; negotiate* with the Queen to 
save his brother's life. 24j won over to joiu the Triumvirate. 
2'': divulge* their plans to his mistress, 33 ; killed at the 
siege of Rouen, 38. 

Buorhoil, Charles, Cardinal of, appointed au Inquisitor-ge- 
neral. 14 ; is contemptuously treated at Kouen. 112; treats 
as chief of the league with the King of Spain. 128 ; re- 
mark on the death of Conde, 140 ; arrested an.! confined at 
Amboise, L12: proclaimed King by the league, 163 ; 
death, 124 

Bourbou, voung Cardinal of. at the head of a party, 115 

, Duke of, renews persecution, 222 

Boordciile, Viscount, letter to the Duke of Alenoun, IM 
Bourses, siege of. 3JI 

Briquemaut scut to England for assistance. 34j address to 

the Prince of Conde, 64j his execution, 101 
Rrtas.tr, Timuleun, Count de, kil'ed at Mucidan, fill 
Brissac. Charles. Count de. conspicuous at the tvarricade*. 

148; presents a remonstrance to the states-general, 121 ; 

defends Falaise, 166 ; negotiates for the Kind's ailnii. 

sion into Paris, 122 
Brisaon made chief President bv the league, 122; murdered. 

122 

Brisou, a Huguenot leader, 222 
Broglie, Count de, 253. 2&7. 2SH. 250 
Hruusson, Claude, notice of, 2^4 

Broiuige besieged and taken by Mayennc. 119; besieged 

unsuccessfully by Conde, 132 
Buckingham. Duke of, in Paris. 222; at Rochelle, 222 i the 

Isie of Rhe. 228; assassinated. 811 
Bures. attack on. 122 

Burgoizn, Fattier, encourages Jacques Clement to kill Henry 

III.. 151 ; taken prisoner and executed. 1£2 
Burnet, Bishop, police report concerning him, 282 
Bussy d'Ambcise, plan for killing him. 111; his death, 182 
Bllsst) lr-Clerc, one of the Sixteen, 134 : develops their plan 

to Poulain, 14o : arrests the parliament of Paris, 152; 

actively concerned in the murder of Bri»ou,122 ; surreudsr* 

the Bastille. 120 

Carrier* «. military execution of the Protestant* of, B 

Cadet.* de la Craix 261. 265. 220 
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Caen beaieired by Co'ignv. U 

Cahors attacked bv the King of Navarre, 122 

Caictan, legate of Sixtus V.. 1*7 

Calais Ukru by the Duke of Guise, Li; by the Spaniards, 

I 1 .'.. 

Cains. Jean, death of, 222 
CiImt.', Jul.- de. 2il 

Cabin, a preacher of the Reformation, 6; settle* at fieneva. I 
CalvinisU supported by the nobility, I3j attacked by the 

mob, 13_i *ee Hmgumatt. 
Cam bray besieged and taken, 194 
Camisard*. their onf.nii.uion. 85a. 222 
Carbcas. a leader of the I'aulirian*. 1 
Carnot. 222 

Carta net, a Camiamrd leader, 2ifi ; hia death. 221 
Castclnau. Baron, condemned and executed. 21 
Castclnau. de Mauviasirre. apprise* the court of a movement 
of the Huguenot*. 51 ; employed to treat with the Reitrra, 5.4 
Cartre*. the Protest* nti put to death at, lOt 
Caatlereagh, Lord, 223 
Cateau Cambresi*. treaty of. 15. 

Catherine de Medic is, head of a party. 9; invested with the 
regency. 21; her letter to the Pope in favour of the Re- 
formation, 22; fives her influence openly to the Protest- 
ants. 89j writes to Conde and Coliguy fur aid. Sjfj con- 
ducted to Pari* by the Triumvir*. 31; her stratagem for 
learning their sentiments, 21; offers terms to the Hugue- 
nots. 32; caresses the Prince of Conde. 11; encourages 
the Guises to pursue CoUgny, IT ; her snares for Conde. 
4*>; uegucLiles secretU with the princes of Germany, 12; 
with the legate at Avignon, 49_; her interview at Bayonuc 
with Alva, 13; she encourage* An jou to o pose Coude. 
ftl; her treachery to tlte German*, ii ; orders Tavannes 
to arrest Conde and Coligny. (0 ; her presumed plan against 
the Protestants. 6*; her efforts to influence Charles IX. 
against Coligny, 8_1 ; gives the signal for the niassirre. vT; 
tier remark to her son on hi* departure for Poland. LQl ; 
pruceeils to Lyons. LQH ; goes in pursuit of the Duke of 
Alencun, I I. I. concludes a treaty with the Huguenots, 111; 
confers with the Duke of Guise. 13Q; neguciates with the 
King of N.i \ .irre at St. Oris, Hi ; orders an attack on some 
Huguenots at Mallmaia. L21 ; her discussions with Na- 
varre, Hi ; her secret instruction* to liellievre. Ltl ; meets 
the Duke of (iulse. 1_41 ; deceives him in order to assist the 
King's escape, 143 ; her remark on the death of Guise, 148 ; 
her death, 11Q 

Catholic* of Nismes, massacre of. U 

Catinat. Camisard lender, 260; burned, 271 

Caudebec taken. 183 

Cavagnes executed, 101 

Cavalier, chief of the Camisnrds, fbH ; engages at Vagnas, 
8*' ; defeated at Barjar, 861 ; his severity at La Salle. 

: victorious at Marttgnargue*, 265; defeated at Nages. 
8 fih : consents to treat. 86H ; negotiates with VilUrs, 262; 
abandoned by hi* men. 869: leaves Prance, 22Q; enters 
the British service. '-'70 

Cateyrac, Abbe, remarks upon his account of the St. Bar- 
tholomew, 21 

Chalais executed, 827 

Chambelan's desperate death. 2JL3 

Chamler. minister. 8»5, 811. 881, 222 

Cliarenton. riots at. 888; synod. 826; temple destroyed. 221 
Charles L^ 228, 229. 230 

Charles V. overcomes the League of Smilealde, 10_1 besiege* 
Meti, LI ; hi* treachery atThorouennc.il; his abdication, L2 

Charles IX. succeeds his brother. 21; declare*! of full age, 
46; tr.ivels through the kingdom, 49j his treacherous 
plan for seizing Coligny, J2j he approves of Aha » pruno- 
sal. 53; his answer to the German snibnssjulur*. i3 ; his 
dissimulation to the Protestant deputies. 7fi_; hi* violent 
anger against 6ni»c, 7Nj his speech to the legate. 79j his 
rage on supposing that the plot against the Huguenots «u 
made known. Mj. the King's duplicity. H3_; he visits 
Coligny after the attempt on his life. 81 ; desirous of saving 
La Ruchefoiicault, Bfi; nl« remark to Ambrose Pare. 27.; 
goes to see the dead body of Coligny. 22; Ores from his 
window on the Huguenots, 2U; throws the blame of the 
massacre on the Guises. 21 ; accuses the Protestants of a 
conspiracy. 21; hi* conversation with Tavaniie*, 9* ; his 
letter to Fenclon. 22; orders Navarre and Conde to abjure. 
101 ; suspect* hi* brother, li»4 ; sends for the King of 
Navarre while dying, 106 

Chartre* besieged by the Huguenots, 22 ; by Henry IV., 125 

Chartres, Vidame of, are Ferritin and VeniLtHte. 

Chaasanee. the President, suspicions as to hi* death, 8 

Child, Abbe. 282 

Chatel attempts to kill Henry IV.. 1S1 

Charclet. Paul Hay du, his plan for destroying Protestan- 
tism. 222 

Chatellerault taken by the Huguenot*. 28 
Chtitlllon. Cardinal de. appointed Inquisitor- general, 11 ; 
excommunicated, 12; ncgociates for Protestants, 42; 



escapes to England in disguise. *1 ; solicit* aid frusn 
Queen Bhtaheth. 22 
Chalillou, Admiral de. see Culignu. 

, Count de. relieve* Montpellier. 119 ; hi* fine 

retreat to Languedoc, 139; assist s Henry III. at Tours. 

154 ; distinguislie* himself at Arqiiea. 164 ; assists in the 

attack on Paris. LSI ; his death. 17a 
Chatillon. Henry de. killed at Ostend. 198 

■ — . Marshal. 815, 817, 222. Ml 

Chasse, a monk, hanged at Vendome, 165 

Chun's plan for killing Coligny, 21 

Christina, ex-Queen of Sweden. 212 

Clari*. a Camisard leader. 212 

Claude, minister, expelled from Prance, 250. 223 

Clement. Jacques, assassinate* Henry III.. 159, et teq . 

Clement VIII. elevated to the Popedom, 122 ; his speech to 

the Duke of Never*. 122 i decide* on giving absolution to 

Henry IV . HI 
Clement XL. his bull, 221 
Clerac besieged. 22J 
Clergy, general dislike of the, 1 
CoUham, Lord, burned for heresy, 2 

Coeonas. Count de. cause* La Force to lie put to death at the 
St. Bartholomew . 89; hi* crueltv and perfidy . 80 ; b be- 
headed, 122 

Coligny. Admiral, accompanies Anthony of Bourbon to 
Flanders, II ; defends St. Quiutin, 14j joins the Protest- 
ants, 18j pleads for them w ith the Quecu. 2<Li presents 
their petition to the King, 22; detect* a Spanish emissary 
in disguise. 89_; in great danger at Dreux. 40j besiege* 
Caen, 11 ; examiualhiu of the charge against him of having 
employed Pol trot, 42_, rt icq. ; arrives in Pari* to support 
Marshal Montmorency, 5_1 ; purge* himself upon oath of 
the charge against him. 5J ; attempt on his life by Ham- 
bervilliers, 52_; and by Demay, 58; is proxy for the King. 
52 : excite* the King's auger by hia entreaties for the Pro- 
testants, ii ; propuaes to found a colony, 5j< ; e -capes from 
Noyers. §0i effects a retreat after the battle of Jartiac. 63; 

^ikes Uie chief command of the Huguenot force*. 64 ; pro- 
poses to uegociate, 67j be sieg e * Pointers, fin ; a price set 
on his head. 70 ; wounded at Moutcontour. 21 ; his recep- 
tion at MonUuhan. 21; dangerously ill. 21; refuses the 
Queen's oners in his favour. 21; his interview with Charles 
I X.. 22 ; persuades the Queen of Navarre to go to Paris, 
|fj hi* remark to Stroxay and Brantome, 80; wounded 
b~y~Maurevel, 8J_: his conversation with llie - King, 85 ; 
refuse* to leave Pari*. A5_; killed, &2j insults offered to 
hi* body . : declared a traitor by the parliament, 81 ; 
executed in effigy. L2l ; his attainder reversed, ill 

Co man. La. her denunciations respecting Ravaillac, 222 

Combat in Poictou. 122 

of the Minions, L22 : of Marivaut and Marolle*. ]±2 

Conde, Loids, Prince of, favour* the Protestant*. L2; «os- 
pected on account of the conspiracy of Atnboise, 8L; his 
declaration liefore the court, 21 ; arrested, 8J_; condemned 
to death, 83_; regains his liberty. 25 ; hi* reconciliation 
with Guise, 21 ; publicly professes the reformed religion. 
21 ; makes an attempt to oppose Guise in Paris, 22; too 
late to assist the queen at Foutainbleau, 22 ; takes posses- 
sion of Orleans, 31; his conference with the Queen. 84 : 
marches upon Paris, 39j taken prisoner at Dreux. 41 ; 
conclude* a treaty with the Constable. 12 ; ensnared by 
the pleasure* of the court. 12; demands the po*t of lieu 
tenaut general. 53 ; joins in the attempt upon Mcaux. $A; 
hi* address to the King's herald, 51 ; hi* conference with 
the Constable, 55j propose* to his army to pay their 
nuxiliariea, 57 : quits Soyer* suddenly, *0 ; killed at 
Jarnnc. 63j mAire of the coinage attributed to him, 2i 

Coude, Henry, Prince of, introduced to the Huguenot army. 
64; spared at the St. Bartholomew, fifi; threatened with 
death if he w ill not abjure, )_j ; joins the Puiitiq*rs. 103: 
escapes into G-rmany, Iff) ; publicly renounce* Catho- 
licism, 107 : his answer to the deputies from the states- 
general, 118 : excontm micatcd by Sixtus V.. L21; attacks 
the Duke of Mercosur. Hi ; his unfortunate expedition 
against Anger*. 131 ; retires to Englaud. 138 ; returns to 
Ruchelle. 138; his death. Llfi 

Conde, Henry, Prince of, a tcalous Catholic. L22; said to 
have prompted Kavaillac, 807 : in Paris, 81" ; molt*, ill; 
sends an agent to Grenoble, 214 ; arrested, 212 selfish 
conduct. 817; opposes concession, : hi- sex-rity. 221 

Conde, Louis. Prince of, seek* Cromwell's alliance, 237 ; 
fail* at Rochelle. 232 ; ami Montanban. 222 

Conference at Cercamp, 14j Vendome, 19_; Pobsv. 28 ; 
Toury, S5_; Talsy. 35 ; La Chapelle. 55_; Chalons. »a_; 
Nerac, \2\j St. Brl*. 124; Fontenay . 135; Noisy. 171; 
St. Antoiue, UA: Suresue, l_Hfi 

Contv, Prince of, defeaieil at Craon, 121 

Cosse. Marshal, commands an army opposed to the Hngne- 
not*. 21 ; *cnt to Rochelle, 76 ; joins the Pulitiqnet, iu3; 
sent to the Bastille, 1(J6 ; ordered to be strangled in prisou. 
112 
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Cotton, le Vitc, jwuit, i'Ki. 205^207 
Coiirtros. battle or, LUi 
Cremieux, advocate. 232 

Crillon is wounded at Rochelle, 103: hi* spirited generosity 
to Fervaques, 1 U; refuses to assassinate Guise, 147; 
signalises himself in defending Tours, 144; and Quille- 
bceuf. 131 

Cromwell's opinion of Conde, 133 

Crassol, Jacques de, raise* Uie Protestants of Languedoc by 
order of the Prince dc Conde, 58 

Danville, Marshal, assists at the battle of Dreux, 40; hi* 
address in opposing the court, llll ; an attempt to poison 
him. 112 

Dauguion, Count de, revolts, 251 

Daunant. Mayor of Niames, 234 

David, the lawyer, notice of, 1 17 

Davila'* opiniou of the St. Bartholomew, 82 ; of the orders 

sent into the province*. 24 
Davila, Louia, employed to ascertain the strength of Guise's 

pnrty. LK 
Defend executed, 2_5i 
Demay'* attempt against Colignv, 41 
Denbigh, Earl of, 831 

Denord. au eloquent reformed minister, incites the people of 
Ruchclle to resiat their bitter persecutors, 102 

Des Adretn, notice of, 24 

Dcsubos, reformed minister, hanged, 273 

Deux- Pouts. Duke of, leads a German force into Prance, 64 

Dominic, tie G us man, canonized for his cruelty to the Albl- 
genses, St 

Douavv, Baron, leads a German army Into Prance, 137 ; 

attempts to defend Vlmory, 13H 
Dorm iiid, battle of. Ill 

Dourlena attacked by Charles V. f 111 taken by the Count 

de Puentes, 194 
Dragon nudes, the. 841, 247, 251 
Dreux, battle of, 40j town besieged, 169 
Dubourg's boldness in the parliament of Parts, Uji executed 

for heresy, 12 
Du Chafla, Abbe, his cruelty, 856 : death, 257 
Ductus, President, assassinated. 222. 

Dumoulin arrested tor his writings against the council of 

Trent, ±y 
Du perron. Cardinal. 199, una 
Dupin, M . 286, 284 

DuolessiiMornay , author of a memorial presented to Charles 
IX., Mj concerned in the affair of Mardi-gras, LQ3 ; 
sent to court by the King of Navarre. 121: negociates with 
the Spanish agents. Lit ; calls upon the King of Navarre 
to make a public confession of his misconduct, 137 ; his 
advice to that prince. 154: concludes a treaty with Henry 

III, 153 ; his memorial to Henry IV.. 161 ; assist* at the 
battle of Dry. 142 : proposes an edict, 119.; sent on an 
embassy to Queen ElixAbnth, 181 ; negociates with Vil- 
leroy, 184; his remarks on the king's abjuration, 1B7 : 
discusses with Du Perron. 209 ; his My it ere d'iniquiU.lM ; 
advice to Conde, 813; iuforms the queen of danger, 814; 
deprived of Saunmr, 220 

Du Houre (count de), 861 

Edicts against heresy, 6j 14; of Chateau briant, 10j for es- 
tablishing tho Inquisition, 18; tluit of March, l.v i , 80; 
of Kotuoruntin, 22; July 1561, 87j January, 1568, 30; 
July, 1568, 31; of Amhroise, 44; supplementary edict, IB ; 
that of Rouasillon, 50j Longjumeau, 18; edict* issued by 
Catherine de M . 41; that uf Saint Germain*, 25.; that of 
the St. Bartholomew, 91 ; or May. 1576, 111 ; or Poictiers, 
119; edict of union, 114 ; of amnesty for Duke of May- 
enne, 194; idem for Duke of Mercosur, IM ; of Nunlea, 191 

Edicts, of Nantes, \<J<* ; revocation, 890; or 1715. 272 ; or 
1724. 874; of 1787 . 274 

Kgmoni, Count, oommand* the Spaniards atlvry, 170 

Egrigny, l'Abbe, assassinated, 283 ; 

Elbeue, the Abbe d', his advice to the king, 111 

Elizalieth, Queen, supports the Reformation, 6Jj send* 
assistance to the Prince of Conde, 33 ; her remark on the 
taking of Havre, v>j receives an offer of marriage from 
the Duke of Anjou, 77 ; her conversation with De Rets, 99 ; 
receives the Prench ambassador iu deep mourning, 96; 
her conversation with Turenne, 117 ; uegociatiousor Henry 

IV. with. 2ol 

Em ignition, extensive, 850; edicts against, 252; remarks 

on it, 244 
Epcrnay besieged and taken, 1*4 

Kpernon is made duke and peer, HI; saves Metx, 188 ; com- 
mands in Provence. 13ft ; is attacked by the populace of 
Augouleme, 146; refuses to join Henry IV., 161 ; uji im- 
plicated with Biron, 801: indecorous conduct in the par- 
liament, 2u7; influence, 809 ; hastens Uie settlement of a 
rsflencv, 2ii! ; hi* advice, 813: delivers the queen from 
cr.ptmty.217 ; presses Rochelle. 22U. 



Esquain, Pierre d". hanged for liU-lling the king, 121 
Espiuac, Archtiidiop oi' I .urns, «»m>1i» at the Stales-general 
1576, 1 |n ; imprisoned, 14 * ; refuses to be interrogated by 
Cardinal Gond\ , ; escapes from prison, 167 : his cha- 
racter, 184 

Essex, the Earl of, sent by Queen Elisabeth to assist the 

Huguenots, 177 ; challenges Villars at Rouen, 121 
Estrees. Gabrielle d\ her death, 800 
Etymology of " Huguenot. "298 

Falaise besieged and taken, 1&£ 

Paur, Louis, arrested fur his remarks before the king. 14 
Perrau, Job, his devutedueas, 284 
Perrier, minister, 2U2 

Ferrieres. John de (Vidame of Chartres), is employed to 
solicit aid from Queen Elisabeth, 21 ; urges Coligny to 
leave Paris, S9 ; escapes at the St. Bartholomew, 23 

P£te Dieu, vexations ou account of the, 2H6 

Pcrvaques discovers a couspiiacy against Henry III., 119 ; 
hi* treachery to the King of Navarre, 113 

Plechier, bishop, his orders to his clergy, 241; harsh opinions, 
830; his version of a massacre at Nismes, 242; letters, 244; 
265, 267. 233 

Fleury, Cardinal, 912 

the Jesuit, unfeeling narrative of, 3 

Pol ville, disperses a meeting of Huguenots, 253 
Fontaine, Francaise, battle of, 193 
Foucault, a persecutor, 247, 2AH 

Francis L, persecutes tlie Protestants, 7j his death and 
late repentance, 3 

Francis 11., influenced by the Guises, 11; his death, 21 

Dukeof Alencon, his remark respecting Coligny, 
91 ; is at the head of the Polititptet, 105 ; spoils the cuter- 
prise of SJardi urai, U>5 ; is conflned in the Louvre, Ula ; 
Is charged with a plot against Henry III., 1 10 : is sus- 

rteil of haiing poisoned him. Ill ; quits Uie court, 118 ; 
made Duke of Anjou, 115 ; commands an army sent 
against Uie Huguenots. 119; is offered the sovereignty of 
the Netherlands, 121 ; his death, 123 
Francis d 'Assise, Saint, excites the soldiery by his preach- 
ing. * 
Fromcnt, 214 
Puentes, count de, 191 

Gamache besieged by tho Duke of Never*. 154 
Garde. Baron dc la, lea 
Gontier. Jesuit, 2i!4 

Gorce, Baron de la. killed in battle, 241 
Gorde*. his letter to Cliarles IX., 83 
Gourges, Dominic de, his bold exploit, if 
Grandier, I'rbau, notice of, 134 
Gregory VII., notice of, 1 

XIII., has a medal struck to commemorate the St. 

Bartholomew. 96; secretly encourages the league, !1<< 
Gregory XIV. sends troops to assist the league, 178 
Grenier, the brothers, executed, 273 
Guerehy defends himself at the St. Bartholomew, 9J 
Guignard, the Jesuit, hanged, 191 
GuUcord, Marquis de, 265 

Guise. Francis Duke or, at the head of a party, 9 ; defends 
Metx, 11 ; takes Calais. 14 ; his measures lor defending 
Amboise, 2JL; offers to be Conde'* second, 21 ; his violeut 
declaration nt the assembly of Notable*, 22; proposes la 
Francis II. to kill Anthony of Bourbon. 83 : joins the 
Triumvirate, 86; Uie cause of Uie massacre of Vassy, 31 ; 
enters Paris in triumph, 32; gains the bnUlo "4 Dreux, 
40; his death, 11 

Guise, Henry Duke or, derends Poictiers, 69; p:- "uses to 
marry the Princess Margaret, 78; begins the massacre or 
the St. Bartholomew, by sending on assassin to Coligny, 
HI ; is wonnded atDormaus, 113; his interview with Henry 
HI., at Meaux, 136 ; his attack on Yimory. 13* ; ou 
Auneau, 139 ; he goes in disguise to Home. 139 ; make* a 
public entry into Paris, 111 , his aildress to the king, 1*1 ; 
his reception or Louis Da\ila, 142 : upon* the staurs- 
general at Blois, 146; his death. 143 

Guise. Henry II., Duke or, escapes from prison, 112 i submits 
to Henry IV., 191 

Guise, Cardinal of, killed in prison, 149 

. Duke or, 2U, *2£ 

Gulton, mayor of Rochelle, 23o, 231 

Guyeune. revolt of, 8 

Ham taken from the Spaniards, 194 

Hambervilliers detected in a plot ogaitMt Coligny, 5 1 

Hailay, the president, his address to GnLc. Ill : is put into 

prison. 142 ; opposes the recall of the Jesuits, 2 
Hai re, siege of, 16 

Heunuyer, Hisliup of Lisieux, prevents a ma-»acre in his 

dii«ese, 94 

Hcurv II , his accession. ?_i persecutes the P.uicsuin's. 10; 
I visits the parliament, 16; is killed in a tournament, 14 
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Henry III., when Duke of Anjou, threaten* the Prince of 
Conde, 52; defeat* tlie Huguenot* at Jarnac, 43 ; at Mont- 
contour, 2Q. t hi* statement to Mi run respecting Uie St. 
Bartholomew, &1 ; he discloses the turret of Lignerollcs, 42; 
commands at the •lege of Rochelle, 103: is elected h 
of l*uland, 104 ; hu treatment at Heid'-Umrg, 104 ; he 
quita Poland suddenly oa becoming lieury III.. lo* ; 
visits Venice, 109 ; resolves to exterminate the Huguenots, 
liUt ; order* Navarre to despatch the Duke of Alcnfuu. 
III.; give* order* to poiaon Marshal Danville, 1 12 ; hi* 
superstitious devotion, lit; edict of pacitieVtiou by, LIS ; 
his effeminacy, 1 16 : he join* the league, 1 Iti ; hi* grief at 
the death of hi* minions, ItO : declares war against the 
Huguenot*, 1211 ; hi* address to the president, provost, &c 
180 : his reception of the German ambassador*, 133; his 
letter to Hiller, 134; has an interview with Guise, 13a: 
escapes fr»m Paris, U * ; receives the deputation it 
Chartre*, Hi ; renew* the oath of the League. 146 ; pretend* 
a reconciliation with Guise, 141 : request* CriUion to kill 
the duke, 147 : hi* fear of the Legate, 155 : he meet* the 
King of Navarre, 156; plan for selling hi* person, 156 ; 
aaaaaaiuated, I'jV 

Henry IV., whcu Prince of Beam, accompanies the Count of 
Bayonne, 5_0_; proclaimed chief of the Protestants. Qi ; pre- 
sent at M on toon tour, 21 ; at Arnay le Due, 21; becomes 
King of Navarre, 80 ; his marriage, SO : excepted from the 

Jeneral m i sus ere , 86; compelled to abjure, 101; join* the 
Wittoeej, 103 ; refuses to be questioned by the chancellor. 
100 ; confined in the Louvre, 100 ; set at liberty by Henry 
111., lpt; acts as hi* body-guard. Ill ; quit* the' court, 113 ; 
publicly professes the reformed religion, 114 : hi* reply to 
the deputies sent by the states general, 118 : ariie* rlcu- 
rance, 12J ; attack* Cahors, 122 ; offer* to fight the Duke 
of Guise, Mi ; his spirited behaviour to Sixtus V., 121 ; 
defends Marans, 133 : hi* conference with the Queen, 135; 
gains the battle of Courtras, 131 ; besiege* Heauvoir. Hi ; 
hit oouduct censured by the assembly at Rochelle, 1 ] ; 
hi* illness, 154 ; advances to meet Henry 111., 155 ; suc- 
ceeds him as Henry IV., 129 ; consults La Force ami d'Au- 
bigne, 160; Lakes a position at Arques, 163 : attack* the 
suburbs of Paris. 164 : hi* declaration previous to the 
battle of Ivry, l*«: hi* clemency to the people of Pari* 
during the nose, 173 ; enter* Chartres, 175 : hi* letter to 
Queen Eliiahcth, 183 : abjure* the reformed religion. 186; 
enter* Paris, ]£0; wounded by Glutei, 191 : his danger at 
Fontaine- Franchise, 193 : his conversation with d'Aubigne, 
104 ; his remark on Queen Elizabeth's demand, 195; his 
speech to the Notables at Rouen. 195 ; and to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, 121 ; converses with d'Aubigne, gii2. gene- 
rosity of Bouillon. »04: the kings project. 2n6; Henri 
Quatre assassinated by Ravaillac. itilfi ; character of this 
warlike and benevolent monarch, 100. 
Henrv Vlll.. King of England. 2 
Herve, Abbe. Zlfi 

Homel, reformed minister, executed, 946 
Honfleur. siege of. 166 

Huguenots, why so called. 6, 292: remarkable instance of their 
seal, 34j attacked by students, 203: and at Charenton, 
ttf ; project adopted at Toulouse, 216 -, their memorial 
to the King, 212 ; cruelties inflicted on them. 21B 

Humieres. Charles, a royalist, killed at Ham, 194 
. James, one of the first leaguers, 1 1 6 

Hits*. John, a martyr for the Reformation, 2 

Imwocrnt III., notice of, 2 
Inquisition established in France, 12 
lutendaut, notice ot the office of, 222 
Iaaoire taken by assault. 1 19 
Ivry, battle of, 122 

Jakk d'Albret, Queen of Navarre, supports the Reformation. 
15 ; plot for seising her, 20. i her address to the Huguenot 
army, 41 ; persuaded by Coligny to go to court, 22; her 
sudden death, 80 

JansenlsU, 240. 241 

Jarnac, battle of. 42 

Jeannln, the President, goes on a mission to Spain, 176 
Jerome of Prague, burnt. 2 

Jesuits. Society of. 125 ; their opinion on regicide, 162 ; they 
preserve Paris from being surprised. 174 ; their pnx-ei 
with the university and clergy of Pari*, 190 ; are expelled 
the kingdom, 198: they are recalled from exile, ftjjj are 
accused of instigating Ravaillac, 222; the adviser* of 
Louis XIV., 2*1 

Joyeuae, Anne. Duke of. a favourite of Henry III., jjs ; 
hi* cruelty at La Motte, 122; killed at Courtras. 137 

Joyeuae, Ange de, bears the Cross in a procession. Ut 

Juillerat, minister, iu dauger of assassination, ifft, ukS 

Julien, Mareclial -de-camp, 261 

Juliu* II.. notice of, 318 

Jurieu, miuuter. hi* mystical work, 253 



Kmox preaches the Reformation in Scotland, 4 
La Chaise. Jesuit. 241_, 211. 371 

La Charite Ukcu by the Huguenots, 42; surrenders to the 
Duke of Anjou. Lit 

La Fere taken by Conde. 122; besieged by Henry IV , 12a 

La Force's account of the St Bartholomew, 22 

, Marshal, 817. 818. ago. 2X2 

La Garde. General, arrests Trestaillou*. 2he ; shot by Dots- 
sin, 2 Hj 

Lainez, general of the Jesuits, speaks at Poisay. 22; bis 

discourse at the council of Trent. 114 
La Mole narrowly escapes being murdered. 1C2 : informs the 

Queen of the affair of Mardi-t/rtu, 104; beheaded, liifl 
La Motte taken by Joyeuae, 124 

Langoirau's address to Coligny, fr0_j leaves Paris before the 
massacres, 21 

Lan^uedoc.the Protestants of, retaliate on their persccutors.56 

La None taken prisoner at Jarnac 63j wounded at Poictier*. 
69; prisoner at Montcoutour, 21; sent to Rochelle by ths 
KTiig, ln>; hi* interview with the RochcJIcae, 103; per- 
suade* the Putili put to abandon a plot. 104 ; take* tsj 
town* by escalade, 106; all parties confide in him. 113 : 
his opinion respecting the King's abjuration. 160 ; uor 
tally wounded at the siege of Lamballe. 1 77 

La Place, and Denord, their energetic preaching to the Pro- 
tectant defenders of l.a Rochelle, !('» 

Lapopelinierc, notice of his history, 92 

Laporte. t 'amisard leader. 8 ■>* ; killed. 222 

La Renaudie promotes the conspiracy of Amboise. 12; 
hi* death. 20 

La Roche Abaille, fight at, 2ft 

Lassague on being tortured communicates the plan* of the 
Huguenot leaders. 82 

Laverdin's remark before the battle of Courtras. 122 ; attack* 
Marans, 153 ; accompanies Henry IV., 122 

League, the, its origin, 113 

Lecicrc, John, a martyr, ft 

Lecoq^. curate of St. Eustache, hi* recantation, 2 

Lemattre, the President, recommends persecution. 1ft 

I vera as, his plan for eutrapping d'Aubigne, 121 

\a u X.. notice of, 2 

I ,e wuii. President. 2li 

Leadiguiere* made Constable. 223 

Letellier. the Chancellor. 248, 847, 211 

Lavoy, Dymond, burnt in the presence of Francis I.. 1 

L'Hdpital, Michael de. appointed Cliancellor, 22j delay* 
signing the Prince of Conde s sentence. 24j adiises U>« 
Catholics to make couccasiou*, 82; recommend* tolera- 
tion, 2ti: oppose* the reception of a papal bull, 42; dis- 
missed, fil 

Lignerolles, affair of. «_2 

Liucestrc, a furious preacher of the league. 131. 122 
Liudsey. Earl of, 221 
Lingard. Dr., notice of his episode, 22 
Lougjumeau. treaty of. 22 

Lorraine. Cardinal of, appointed an Inquisitor -general. H, 
hi* advice to Henry II.. 13 : 89 : and at the council of 
Trent, 4r"; his dispute with - Marshal Montmorency, 5lj 
interfere* with military affairs, 66 ; hi* death, 112 

Loudon, treaty of, 212 

Loui* XIII., his death and character, 23ft 

XIV., Ids opinion of affairs, £38; hatred of Janasaiiui. 

2*0. ; eulogised by the clergy. 121 • his death, 21} 

Louvoi*. Marquis de, 242, 244. 248. 121 

Luscumbe, Bishop, 289 

Lusignan taken by the Huguenots, 68 

Lutlier, notice of, 1 

Luxemburg. Duke of, 122 ; ru» letter to the Pope. 122 
Luynes. favourite of Loui* XII L. 8l6j consUbfe, 219^ hit 
d'eaih. 223 

Lyons, Protestant minister* burnt by the Cardinal de Tourooo 
at, 12; the city declares lor Henry IV., 122 

Mm.uk de Montiau. 286. ft Mff. 
Maiutenon. Madame de, 240. 249, 252 
Maiesberbes. 974, 222 

Maudelot, governor of Lyons, his ferocious character. Hi 

hi* letter* to Charles IX. are cxtaut, 21 
Marxus besieged by Biron, 133; b) Laverdin. 122 
Mdtdi vm». afiiur of, lnft 

M in;. .ret, sister of Francis |. a favours the Reformation, t 

, daughter of Henry II. is attached to the links <>i 

G<n*e, 22; i» ma.rried to the King of Navarre, U-i 
intrigue*, 105; seized by her brother's guards, 121 

Marlie. entire family drstroyed by persecution, 222 

Marloratus assisU at Puis*) . 2S ; banged, 38 

Marrun, minister, 28A. mole 

Marsailles pri»scrved from the Leagus. 122; submit* to 

Henry IV.. 121 
Martignargue*. twttle of. 265 

Mart)r*. the Protestant, 2, el teq , 6, 84; et paxtim 
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Mary do Medicis, married to Henry IV. of France. 200; 

named regent, 21S ; captive at Blots, 217; the queeu- 

regent escapes to Flanders, 231 
Massacres of the Vaudnis, 2_i of Cabrieres aud Mcnndole. 

Ai of Vassy. Jl ; or Tour* and Sen*. 22 ; of the St. tlaitho- 

loraew, 61 

Massip. guide, arrested by Du ChaiU. 2il 

municipal officer of Si -Come. Willed at Nismes, 2UL 

Matthieu, a Jesuit, employed by the league, 121 
M it i. •nun , M trsh.il. lo* : save* Bordeaux, 1*9 
Maulmout, General. 222 

Mayenne. Duke of, takes Brouges, 119; attacks Tours, 12n; 
is* made lieutenant-general by the league, 168: commands 
at Arques. l&l ; ana at Joey, HA ; onlers four of the Sixteen 
to tie hanged. 180 ; retires from Paris, 189 : submits to 
Henry IV., Hi ; is slain in the assault of MouUnb.ui. 22. 

M-Lbtrin compared with Kichelieu, 231 ; favourably disposed 
towards the Hugueuots. 232 

Mfttux, enterprise against, iA 

Melanchthou, the reformer, invited to a conference with the 
Oallican prelates, 2 ; Francis L revokes the invitation, 2 

Mercour. the Duke of, his expedition into 1'olctou. Lii , sub- 
mits to Henry IV., 144 

Merinddle, the Protestant inhabitants of, massacred, fl 

Merlin's escape at the St. Bartholomew, £3 

Mets taken. Hi besieged, U 

Meulan besieged by the league, LM 

Migault, a victim of persecution. 213 ef tea. ; abjures. 221 

Michelade, the, or massacre of Catholics at S'ismts, 22 

Minard, the President, assassinated, LB. 

Miramau, Madame de, murder of, 261 

Mole, made attorney-general by the league, 112 

Monheurt. siege of, 

Moutaigu taken by the Huguenots, 122 ; besieged by the 

Count de Lude, 123 
Montargis (proee* de), 399 

Montauhan besieged. 221 ; surrenders. 221 , forced conver- 
sions at, 210. 

Muutbrun, notice of, 102 

Mnntcontour. battle of. 20. 

Montespan. Madame de, 212 

Montfort ravages Languedoc, 2^ is killed, 3 

Montgomery, Count, ordered to arrest ttie counsellors in par- 
liam«*nt. 16 : kills Henry II. in a tournament, 14; com- 
mands at iiotten. 32 ; his narrow escape, Xg ; executed in 
effigy. 7p_l his operations in Languedoc and Beam, 70 ; 
escapes at the St. Bartholomew, 93j couducts relief to 
Ruchelle during the siege, 103: lands in Normandy, 104 ; 
is taken prisoner, 1M ; his death, 102 

Montlosier. Couut de, '-• " 

Montluc, Bishop of Valence, insulted in the pulpit by the 
Cardinal de Tournon, 2fi : inclined to favour the Reform- 
ation, 22; employed by the Queen to persuade Comic, 
aft ; cited to Rome, 4T_i seut on a mission to Poland, 80j 
his address to the Diet, £2 

Montlnc, Blaise de, proposes to exterminate the Huguenots. 
22; his hatred of the Protestant*. Sfi; he commands iu 
G:iycnne. 73 : defeated by Resniers, Lil 

Montmorency, the Constable, at the head of a party, 9j his 
cruelty at Bordeaux, Li; made priioner at St. Quentfn, u ; 
disgraced. 17; his address to the King, 2Aj joins the 
Guises, 96 ; "taken prisoner at Drvux. lUi hi* plot against 
the Huguenots. 11; his advice to the King at Meaux, 21; 
killed ut St. Denis, v, 

Moiitmoreney. Marshal, his dispute with the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, 21 ; retires from Paris. KO ; sent to the Bastille, IQfi 

Muntpellicr besieged, 1J9, 222 ; treaty or, 222 

Montrevel, Marshal. 2112: destroys several towns, 242; 
burns Protestants in a mill, 223 ; ravages the country, iaA 

Mornay, see Dvplrttit. 

Mouy killed at Niort. 21 

Muhlberg. battle or, In 

Naie*. encounter at. 2M 
Nattry, meeting at, 139 

Nantes, edict of. its provisions LSI ; parliament of Paris 
refuses its registration. 122 ; the edict did not give com- 
plete satisfaction to the Hugueuots aud at Rochelle. 122 5 
MM. Pa where and Langlnis sent to Roehello by Henry 
IV. to persuade the Protestants to a full acceptance of it, 
122; see also 220. 222. 221 

Navarre. Queen or, a protectress of the reformers, 7. 

Nt'grepelUse, sack of, 221 

Nemours. treaty of. 1311 

N'T ii- treaty of. 121 ; besieged , 221 

Nevers, Duke of, his opinion of the St. Bartholomew, n3 

Neufchatel. siege of. Liz 

N is in os, city of. lives or the Protestant* preserved at during 
the St. Bartholomew massacre by the humane precautions 
or Guillaume Villar, 21; intrigues at, 276 ; troubles re- 
newed in 1815, 276 ; attempted in jgjf) Ml ; again in 
1810. 282 



N. allies. Duke de. 245; his severity. 212; his sanguine ex- 
pectations, 244 
Noailles, Cariiiail de, 211 

Notables assembled at Fontainebleau, 22; at St. Germains, 

22 ; at Rouen. 9Ji 
Noyon. siege or, 122 

Di.krox. attack on, 132 

Olivier, the Chaucellor. 20^ his death. 21 

Oppedc, Baron d'. prosecutor of the Vaudoisor Waldenses, ft 

Orange, Protestants molested at. 222 

Oralorians expelled from Ruchelle, 320 

Orleans taken by the Huguenots, 32 ; besieged by Guise, 11 ; 
again taken by the Hugueuots, 22 ; the people declare for 
the league, U2 ; threatened disinterment at, 2111 

Oruano offer* to have Guise killed, 112; fails in his attempt 
to seUc Mayenne, LIS ; his message to the legate, 112 

Orri appointed Inquisitor. 11 

Orthei. the Viscount d\ his reply to Charles IX.. 21 
Ossat, d\ negotiates for the King's absolution. 122 

Pvar, surgeon to the King, 2L 21 
Paris, siege of. 112 

Parliament of Aix gives a decree against the Huguenots, & 

— ■ — of Paris remonstrates against the Inquisition, 12; 

refuses to persecute the Huguenots, 12 ; visited by the 
King, 14 ; objects to the edict of January, 3U ■ sends a 
remonstrance to Charles IX. in sunportof their precedence, 
40; their deputation to Charles IX., Hi ; declares the Salic 
Law inviolable. 176; objects to the edict of Nantes, 122 

Parliament of Toulouse violent against the Huguenuts, 23 ; 
declares against Henry IV., 1&3 

Parma, Duke of, sent to support the league, 173 ; arrives 
before Rouen. 122 ; hu retreat, 123; and death, 121 

Passau, treaty of, 11 

Paulans, account of. I 

Pereflxe, Archbishop of Paris, his opinion of the St. Bar- 
tholomew. h2 
Pellusutt, it gent for conversions, 21H ; his letters, 212 
Pels Rohan's agent, 223 

Persecution of Lollards. 3j. of Protestants, 6, 12. hi 
Petri, Olaus, preaches the Reformation in Sweden, 2 
Pihrac wd.lrei.-H>* Charles IX. in parliament, 91 
Piles defends St Jean d'Angely. 22; murdered. S2 
Pius IV. c\ coin mu uicales some Preuch bishops, 11 

V. his letters 24, 62_, 67. 68. 76_i sends his nephew to 

prevent the marriage of the Princess Margaret, 79 
Police reports concerning the Huguenots, 223 
P<U\tiques. party of the, 122 

Poul, capUiin, employed to pursue the Camisards, 222 ; is 
killed, 240. 

Poulain. Nicholas, informs tho King of a conspiracy, 121 
I*rivas devastated, 222 

Protestant ministers, present number of, 222 

Qcatbi-Tah.uws or Graftan. 279, 281, 222 
Quillcbojuf attacked. 144 

RvtwtTT St. Etibumk, deputy, 224 
Ravnillac. 206. el teq. 

Ravanel, celebrated Camisard. 2f0 ; engages with Moutrc- 

vel, 262 ; burnt. 221 
Resniers is saved by his enemy at the St. Bartholomew, 21 ; 

rallies the Huguenots at Montauhan. 101 
Retz, <le. a confidant or Charles IX., 22; his proposal in the 

council. 21 ; his address to Queen Elizabeth. 22 
Roe. Isle or. invaded. 222 
Rlbot. assassinated, 
Richelieu. 214, 226, 226 
Ries. Isle of, 223 

Rochelle, a young girl burnt as a heretic at. 5J; the King 
and Queen of Navarre listen to the preaching of tho re- 
formed minister David, 21; this celebrated seaport be- 
comes the strong-hold of the Huguenots, 22 ; the inhabit- 
ants enrolled for Its defence against religious persecution, 
lot ; the town besieged, 103; assembly held at, 121; the 
siege and gallant defence of, 222. et sec. 

Rochette. minister, hanged. 223 

Rohan. Duke de. head of the Protestant party, 198; oh 
noxious to the Queen, 212: distrusts Condc. 213 ; rein- 
forces Montauhan. 221 ; confers with Luynes. 223; guilty 
of high treason, 232 ; commands in Languedoc, 232. rc *eq. ; 
his trusty with Spain, 233 ; death and character, 23ft 

Rohan. Duchess de. harshly treated. 236 

Rollxnd, a Camisard chief. 258; attacks the castle of St. 
Felix. 268 ; successful at Foudemorte, 260; quarrels with 
Cavalier. 269; reconciliation prevented, 269 ; killed. 222 

Roques d'Aubais. battle at. 264 

Rose. Bishop of Senlls, notice of. 1hS_ 

Ro*ny, Barou de, hi* remark on the Prince of Beam's mar- 
riage, 82; for his son. see Sully. 
Rouen declares for the Huguenots, 31; besieged by the 
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Triumviri. Sfi; the Protestant* mume their worship at. 

113 * this city declare* tot the league, 163; bnii'j((d by 

Henry IV.. lfla 
Rou»seL a Calriniat. appointed bishop. I 
Ruvigny, Marqui* de, deputy general of the Protestant*, 216 

S*Mt>iucorBT, governor of Nismes. 

St. Andre. Marshal, joins the Triumvirate, 28j proposes to 
despatch the queen, 33 ; is killed at Drcux, 10 

8t. Bartholomew, massacre of, 81 et Iff. 

St. Denis, battle of. 33j attacked by the d'Aumale. Hi 

St. Poy. in Ouienne. the Protestent synod at. Istoj the 
princes of the reformed religion send their representatives 
to this assembly, 120: a confession of faith intended to 
be adopted, but to uot agreed on, lii! 

St. Germains. peace of, 13 

St. Grignan. Count de, sent against the Vaudois. B 
St. Hcran refuses to massacre the Huguenots, ll 
St. Jean d'Anscly . siege of. 72. HQ 

St. Luc defeated' near Saintes, 132 : negociAte* fur the sur- 
render of Paris. LSfi 
St. Qucutin. battle of, Li 

St. Simon. Duke de. his opinion of the revocation, 2J9 

Samson sells indulgences in Switzerland. 3 

Saneerre, siege of, 104 

Saueuval killed at Dourlens. Lftl 

Scaglia, agcut of the Duke of Savoy, 222 

Siguier president of parliament, 13, tSil 

. Esprit, executed. 231 

Seguiran. Jesuit, sent to Rochelle, 203 
Seignelay compels Pro tes taut* to abjure, 2&0. 
Sens, nmssacre at. 32 
Sjllery. teuiil* Sully in council, tof 
Sixteen, the. their origin. 131 

Sixtu* V. issue* a bull against the Bourbon princes, 130; 
hi* remarks upon the Duke of Guise. Ill ; on the death of 
the duke and cardinal, 101; Inclined to serve the royalist*, 
; bis death. 121 

Small-aide, league of. Id 

Societe Evangel ique. 2hH 

Soisaons, Count de, proposes to murder Sully, 2119 

Soubise defends St. Jean d'Angcly, 22Q; invades Poictou, 

223; attempt on B la vet. 227-. is defeated, 230 
Soulier, abbe, apologist of Louis XIV., 218 
Soult. Marshal. 987 
Sourdto. Cardinal de, 223 

States-General- at Orleans. 24 ; Pontoiae, 22 ; Blot*. 1377, 
LL&; idem. IMS. 116 ; Paris. LSJt ; of i«U. v.:t 

Strada's opinion of the meeting at Bayonne. 100 

Strozxi. hi* vindictiveness at the siege of Rochelle, 123. 

Stuart. Robert, suspected of killing the President Minard, 
IB; kills the constable. 33.; put to death at Jarnac, 63 

Sully, Duke de, his account of the St. Bartholot lew. g§_j 
employed on a mission to Henry III., 133 : reinforces 
Meulau, 168 ; wounded at Ivry, 111; made superintendent 
of nuances, lii 

Sully, considered a lukc-warm Protestant, 298 ; summoned 
to Puutainebleau, 20Q : consents to recall the Jesuits, 2U2 ; 
addresses the assembly at ('hatellerault, 2113 ; hi* con- 
duct at the king's death, 2U3 ; deprived of uflic-c. 2 Hi; 
his advice to the queen, 216 ; a meuiator at Moutauhan, 
2X1 ; his death and character, B3fi 

Tavahkks refuses to attack the Ilcirrc* on their quitting 
Prance, &fl; favours the escape of the priure of Coude. fill; 
n'tires trom the army, 12 ; hi* confidential report to 
Charles IX., 82.; praised by his sou for liming advised 
the St. Bartholomew, 83: gives orders tor carru\ iug the 
plot into execution, Ifj his ferocity during the massacres, 
88; his conversation with the king, 'iZ 

Tellier. Jesuit, m 

Teudes. the Count de, saves the Huguenot* of Ids govern- 
ment, 9ft 

Termes, Marshal, defeated at Gravelinea, U 

Thcniiue*. Marshal. 216 : employed against Rohan, 121 

Therounune taken by Charles V., 11 

Thion\iJle. siege of, ll 

Thoiros defends the fort St. Martin, 22B 



Thou, the President de, his aiidress tnCharles IX., 2_L 
description of the butchery of Protestant* at Lyons. 21 

Tin ue i* concerned in the affair of Mtitdt-gras. l'X ; com- 
mand* a division of the confederate army. Lii 

Toulouse, the city liesieged in 1218, 3j massacre of the Pro- 
testant* someday* »ul«tcqucutly to ih<- St. Bartholomew .26; 
attacked by the Huguenots. 13 ; submit* to Henry IV., 121 

Toulouse. Count of. quarrel* with the pope, 2 

Tournon. Cardinal de. persuades Pranci* L to persecute the 
Huguenot*. 1 ; detail* of his public career. 2 ; his fierce 
and cruel animosity to the pastors of the reformed religion 
at Lyons. 12 ; he commands Montlue, Bishop of Valence, 
to be dragged from the pulpit whilst preaching in the 
!••• •••!-.•. -.. makes a speech at the conference of PuissT. 28. 22. 

Tours, disturbance at. 212 

Tremouille, Duke de la, 198, 209 

Trent. Council of, commenced. 2fl ; concluded, IS. 

Trestaillon*. or Dupont, 279. 280. 284, 283 

Trin.liemy.279. MB 

l ruMllr. a priest, defend* Honfleur. 167 

Tumidt or the Rue St. Jacques. LL; Pre an x Clerc*. 14 ; at 
Beauvais. 22 {note); St. Mednrd. 30; St. Scverin. 138 

Turenne. the viscount, join* the PUitiqiut. U>3 : makes 
his escape into Germany, 106 ; present at the conference 
of St. Brts, Lii ; sent to obtain aid from Queen Elisabeth. 
177: obtains by marriage the duchy of Bouillon. 1T9 . 
hi* operation* in Lor rain, 1B1 ; assists in taking Ham, lt>t 



Val-de-Bahc. combat of, 2iU 
Valdo, Pierre, notice of , 2, 8. 

Valentinoi*. Duchess of, 2; her intrigues to serve Mont- 
morency, li ; reconciles him with Si. Andre, 2ft 

Vallabrix. subprefect, 281. 282 

Varadc encourage* Barrier? , IM 

Varenue's mission to Madrid, Lhl 

Vassy, massacre at, 31 

V.vuban, Marshal, a friend to tolerance, Zh2 

Vaudoi*. notice of the. 2; persecution of. narrated. 6 

Ven do me, meeting at, 19; town taken, 144 

, Pranci* de, vidame of Chartres, supports the 

Reformation, 18j sent to the Bastille. 21 

Versori* expire* of grief on account of the death of Guise. 131 

Ven in*. treaty of. lii 

Vex ins saves Resnier*. although bis enemy, fti; bis brave 

defence of Cahors. 122 
\ ia l.i. advocate, murder* il. Zth. 
Vidal, violent partisan, 222 

Vielleville besieges Thiom ille. ll. address to the king. It ; 

his remarks on the battle of St. Denis, ftfi 
Villars. Branca*, defend* Rouen, 180; hi* death. 121 
. Marshal. Xfift 

\ ill roy. jealous of Sully. 198 ; hostde to ProtestanU. 210: 

employe*! to pacify Coude. ail. 
Villette, Marquis de la, refuse* to be converted, 219 
Vimory, attack upon. 138 
Vincent, David, minister, 230 
Vincent, Isabeau, female preacher. 2h2 
Vilrv, joins the league, LSI; sun coder* Meaux to Henry IV.. 

188 

Vitry. made marshal for killing d'Ancre, lift 

Vivens, notice of. 2&4 

Voycr, d'Argenxou, deputy. 284 

Waisingliam, ambassador from Queen Elizabeth, aft 

Wellington. Duke of. gftft 
Wesleyan Methodist*, 2J8 
WickliftV. notice of, 3 
Wilson . Sir Robert. It&fi 

Wirtemburg, Duke of. refuses the command of the .royal 

army, 43 

Yvnw , Paul , mayor of Rochelle, 2114 

, Vincent, attempts to betray Rochelle, 22A 

Zimisces, conducts some Paul ic tan* into Tlirace, 1 
/i •en, a general of the Hussites, A 
Zuinglius, the Swiss Reformer, ft 



Csts, massacres at, 281 



THE END. 
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